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THE  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

This  b  the  seasoa  of  the  year  at  which  we  usually  hear  rumours 
respectiog  the  probable  appearance  of  a  new  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
it  has  been  whispered  rather  loudly,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
current  report  is  not  without  foundation.  One  party  informs  us 
that  a  friend  of  his  has  actually  seen  the  paper  on  which  the  work 
is  to  be  printed  ;  another  states,  on  what  he  declares  to  be  good 
authority,  that  a  portion  of  it  is  already  in  type. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  first  of  these  statements,  although 
we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  second.  The  paper  may  remain 
incog,  in  the  warehouse  ad  libUum,  but  if  the  proof-sheets  were 
extant,  we  think  the  fact  would  rest  on  more  substantial  evidence 
than  mere  rumour. 

Under  the  impression,  therefore,  that  the  fiat  has  not  yet  gone 
forth,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  some  important 
considerations  in  the  compilation  of  a  Pharmacopccia,  confining 
our  remarks  exclusively  to  those  matters  which  naturally  occur  to 
the  mind  of  the  Chemist,  without  in  any  degree  interfering  with 
the  prerogative  of  the  Physician. 

The  object  of  a  Pharmacopoeia  is  to  furnish  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  prescriber  and  the  dispenser,  by  means  of 
which,  imiformity  in  the  [^reparations  may  be  insured,  and  mis- 
takes or  misunderstandings  avoided.  The  selection  of  the  remedies 
and  the  regulation  of  the  doses,  must  of  course  rest  entirely  with 
the  College  of  Physicians.  On  behalf  of  the  Chemists  we  claim 
die  privilege  of  inaking  a  few  suggestions,  chiefly  in  reference  to 
that  perspicuity  and  clearness  in  the  language  and  terms  em- 
'^loyed,  wnich  shaU  remove  all  doubt  as  to  what  are  the  intentions 
of  prescribers. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  the  Pharmacopoeiar  is,-  ac- 
cording to  law,  binding  on  the  dispenser,  those  who  prescribe  are 
unfettered,  and  may  use  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  any  innovations. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  chan|;e8 
in  the  preparations  or  terms  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are  attended 
with  more  or  less  inconvenience,  and  no  change  should  be  made 
unless  the  advantage  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  this  incon- 
venience. Another  important  rule  which  should  be  observed  is, 
that  no  term  or  name  hitherto  known  to  designate  any  particular 
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preparation,  should  be  used  with  any  other  meaning,  or  applied 
to  a  different  preparation. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836,  this  rule  was  entirely  overlooked 
in  many  instances,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  mischief  and 
many  mistakes.  In  some  cases  these  mistakes  may  lead  to  no 
serious  consequences ;  as  for  instance,  if  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash  be  ordered  by  a  practitioner  of  the  old  school,  and  inter- 
preted according  to  the  new  nomenclature,  the  patient,  it  is  true, 
would  not  receive  the  medicine  intended,  but  the  result  would  be 
attended  with  no  danger. 

But  if  the  propensity  for  new  nomenclature  were  to  be  extended 
to  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate,  many  deaths  would  be  the  in- 
evitable result.  According  to  some  modem  chemical  authorities, 
corrosive  sublimate  is  now  termed  the  chloride  of  mercury.  This 
term  is  applied  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  to  calomel.  By 
adopting  the  new  nomenclature  in  the  forthcoming  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  same  term  would  be  applicable  either  to  calomel  or  to  corro* 
sive  sublimatef  according  to  the  date  of  4;he  prescription,  the  will  of 
the  prescriber,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  members  of  the  profession 
migtit  think  proper  to  study  the  details  of  Pharmaceutical  nomen- 
clature. In  the  inquests  which  would  result  from  such  a  **  double 
entendre**  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  only  proper  verdict  would  be 
manslaughter  against  the  authors  of  the  work. 

We  are  not  apprehensive  that  this  alteration  will  be  made,  but 
state  the  case  as  an  illustration  of  a  principle  which  has  too  often 
been  overlooked  by  the  college.  Those  who  stand  behind  the 
counter  to  interpret  and  prepare  prescriptions,  are  feelingly  alive 
to  the  evil  attending  the  use  of  words  with  double  meanings  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  they  are  frequently  obliged  in  such  cases  to 
keep  their  customers  waiting  for  the  medicine,  while  they  are  in 
search  of  the  doctor  in  order  to  ascertain  his  intention.  We 
believe  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
in  a  Pharmacopoeia  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  chemical 
science,  and  that  for  the  pm*poses  of  the  work  the  old  name  is  as 
good  as  the  new  one,  although  it  may  not  be  chemically  correct.* 
To  clear  up  all  doubt,  the  modern  views  of  scientific  Chemists 
might  be  stated  in  a  note,  without  creating  perplexity  by  altering 
the  officinal  name  in  the  text. 

If  this  principle  of  perspicuity  be  impcnrtant  in  the  chemicals,  it 
is  quite  as  much  so  in  the  arbitrary  Pharmaoeutical  formulae. 
Any  change  in  the  strength  of  a  powerful  tincture  or  other  active 
preparation,  would  be  attended  with  a  serious  result,  unless  the 
name  of  the  preparation  were  so  completely  altered  so  as  to 
remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  In  illustration,  we  need  only 
advert  to  the  perplexity  which  for  several  years  existed  in  refer* 
ence  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  for  although  the  word  **  dilutum"  was 
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added  in  the  Pharmaoopciiay  this  waa  not  geii^raUy  adopted  by 
medical  men,  and  Ciiemists  were  oonstandj  acciued  of  using  aa 
inert  preparation  becanse  they  adhered  to  the  Pharmacopodia, 
while  the  prescriber  intended  Seheele's  acid  to  be  used,  which  is 
nearly  three  timea  the  strength. 

Acidum  Aceticum  is  another  example ;  being  used  in  two  con- 
eecutive  Pharmacopoeias  to  denote  two  preparations,  one  of  which 
is  more  than  six  times  as  strong  as  the  other. 

Another  rule  should  be  observed  in  the  adoption  of  new  pre- 
parations ;  namely,  the  name  applied  to  them  should  not  be  such 
as  would  be  likely,  when  written,  to  be  confounded  with  the  name 
of  any  other  preparation.  For  instance,  if  it  were  proposed  to 
introauce  a  syrup  of  cochineal,  the  term  syrupua  cocci  would  be 
improper,  as  it  would  when  written  be  similar  to  ^r.  crod ;  and 
a  mixture  might  be  alternately  red  or  yellow,  according  to  the 
inteipretation  of  the  equiyocal  word.  We  have  several  times  seen 
prescriptions  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  liquor 
potcLSscBy  or  liguor  potassm  arsen,  was  intended  ;  the  obscurity  in 
such  cases  being  increased  by  the  contractions  usual  in  prescriptions. 
In  the  case  o7  the  red  and  yellow  mixtures,  the  patient  would 
be  alarmed  without  a  cause  ;  in  case  of  an  accident  between  the 
hq.  paUu,  and  Uq.  paias,  a,  he  might  be  poisoned  without  know- 
ing why. 

With  respect  to  the  formulse  for  the  preparation  of  Chemicals, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  an  accurate  description  of  the  result 
required  would  not  be  more  useful  than  detailed  instructions  as  to 
the  method  of  manipulation.  The  latter  might  be  mentioned  in 
general  terms  ;  but  the  practical  Chemist  is  geiierally  in  advance 
of  the  Medical  Profeasitni  in  matters  which  relate  to  his  own  par- 
ticular department 

We  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  authors  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  in  undertaking  to  produce  a  work  founded  on 
practical  experience  in  the  mampulations  of  the  laboratory)  an 
avocation  not  forming  a  part  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
Physician. 

This  ciroamstaace,  coupled  with  the  desire  which  they  naturally 
feel  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  present  standard  of  Pharma- 
ceutical knowledge,  may  probably  account  for  the  delay  in  its 
publication. 

We  fully  concur  in  the  following  observations  on 

PHARMACEUTICAL  NOMENCLATURE, 

BT  MR.  EDWARD  THOMPSON. 

Tub  appearance  in  your  last  number  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis 
Thompson,  **  on  the  composition  of  the  so-called  Sesqui-carbo- 
nate  of  Soda/'  with  the  editorial  remarks  prefixed,  induces  me  to  give 
expression  to  a  feeling,  which  I  believe  extensively  prevails  among 
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Chemists  and  Druggists,  on  the  folly  of  the  present  mode  of  naming* 
chemical  substances  in  the  Pharmacoporia.  The  ^ange  of  names 
Tvhich  occurs  by  authority,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  is  productive  of 
no  little  confusion  between  those  who  prescribe  and  those  who  com- 
pound medicines.  The  utmost  circumspection,  and  sometimes  profes- 
sional knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  compounder,  too  little  appre- 
ciated by  the  Physician  or  tne  public,  is  often  necessary  to  prevent  this 
confusion,  resultmg  in  fatal  mistakes — mistakes  which  it  is  the  special 
purpose  of  a  Pharmacopceia  to  prevent.  And  what  advantage  is  there 
to  counterbalance  so  grave  an  inconvenience  ?  Is  it  that  by  the  use  of 
new-fangled  chemical  names  the  Pharmacopoeia  assumes  a  more  im- 
posing scientific  appearance  ?  Men  of  real  science  are  not  likely  to  be 
led  awav  by  such  a  mere  appearance.  That  it  does  not  always  indicate 
any  reaUy  scientific  precision,  let  vour  correspondent's  letter  and  your 
own  remarks  testify.  Here  is  a  substance  formerly  well  understood  as 
carbonate  of  soda.  Mr.  Phillips  analyzes  this  salt,  probably  prepared 
in  an  imperfect  manner,  and  pronounces  it  to  contam  three  atoms  of 
carbonic  acid  to  two  of  soda,  and  forthwith  the  College  of  Physicians 
change  the  name  to  ^e^^ut-carbonate  of  soda.  An  analysis  of  a  more 
perfect  preparation  of  the  same  substance  is  subsequently  made,  and  it 
IS  found  to  contain  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  to  one  of  soda.  The 
Dame,  it  appears,  must  now  be  changed  to  6t-carbonate  of  soda,  until 
further  chemical  dbcoveries,  or  a  complete  revolution  in  chemical 
nomenclature,  at  no  distant  day,  requires  another  alteration.  Nor  has 
the  mischievous  folly  ended  here.  We  had  a  preparation  well  known 
as  sub-carbonate  of  soda.  In  order  to  sacrifice  convenience,  safety, 
and  common  sense  at  the  shrine  of  Chemistry,  it  must  now  be  called 
carbonate  of  soda,  so  that  when  this  name  now  occurs  in  a  prescription, 
the  bewildered  compounder  has  to  decide  on  such  Questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing:—" Does  the  prescriber  belong  to  the  old  scnool  or  the  new  ? — 
Is  he  young  or  old? — Does  he  uniformly  use  the  new  names  }"  And 
if  he  cannot  answer  these  inquiries  satisfactorily,  he  must  get  out  of 
the  dilemma  as  well  as  he  can.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Physician  to  employ  the  new  names  only,  and  that  of  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists  to  understand  them  accordingly.  But  the  fact  is,  me- 
dical practitioners,  especially  in  the  country,  icill  not  always  follow 
the  caprices  of  their  brethren  in  London ;  and  between  the  two,  the 
Chemist  is  left,  especially  where  energetic  medicines  are  concerned,  in 
a  pleasing  state  or  uncertaintv,  for  which  he  will  be  thankful  both  to 
the  prescriber  and  to  the  College,  and  the  patient  may  be  thankful  if 
he  escapes  with  his  life.  Now,  if  we  are  to  have  a  new  edition  of  the 
London  I^harmacoposia,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  common  sense 
let  us  follow  the  worthy  example  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  and  have 
a  stand  made  on  some  well-known  names.  Adopt  the  present  ones,  if 
you  please,  but  let  us  have  no  further  change.  *'  The  more  decorous 
dress  of  science  or  philosonhy,"  says  the  Edinburgh  College.  "  has 
been  dearly  purchased  at  tlie  cost  of  being  corapeUed  to  follow  the 
changing  fashion  of  the  day." 

Oiley,  June  6th,  1848. 


THE  MEDICAL  REGISTRATION  COMMITTEE. 

We  regret  to  be  informed  that  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Wakley 
has  in  some  degree  impeded  the  progress  of  this  Committee^ 
which,  however,  has  now  resumed  its  labours,  and  is  still  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

From  some  correspondence  which  has  been  published  in  the 
Lancet,  it  would  appear  that  the  selection  of  witnesses  has  not 
been  satisfactory  to  certain  members  of  the  profession,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Medical  Practitioners  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  to  recommend  such  parties  as  they  may 
think  most  eligible  for  examination  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. 

In  an  undertaking  so  comprehensive  and  intricate  as  that 
which  is  before  the  Committee,  it  is  desirable  to  conciliate 
all  parties,  and  to  pay  due  respect  to  such  reasonable  sug- 
gestions as  may  be  offered  in  reference  to  the  evidence  to  be 
received.  With  all  the  precautions  that  can  be  taken,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  ward  off  opposition,  since  the  movement 
itself  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  trial  of  strength  between  several 
parties,  and  the  only  chance  of  success  consists  in  giving  each  a 
due  share  of  impartial  consideration.  Any  attempt  to  favour  one 
party  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  would  be  like  springing  a  mine 
under  the  Bill  which  would  blow  it  to  atom^.  We  have  in  refer- 
ence to  other  Bills  under  similar  circumstances  predicted  the  same 
result,  and  experience  has  shown  that  no  partial,  one-sided,  or 
undigested  measure  can  meet  with  any  other  fate. 
.  We  trust  the  Committee  now  sitting  will  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  their  predecessors,  and  investigate  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  in  reference  to  all  the  conflicting  views  of  the  several 
parties  concerned^  and  that  this  investigation  will  be  conducted 
with  a  unanimous  determination  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  con- 
clusion. 
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ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT,  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

AND  OTHEB  OFFICERS  OF  THE  FHABMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  Meeting  of  Council,  held  Wednesday  the  7th  of  June, 

the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President M  ti.  T.  N.  R.  Morson. 

Vice-President    .     •     .Mr.  Petbr  Squire. 

Treasurer Mu.  R.  H.  Pigeon. 

Librarian  and  Curator  >  ««^   n«      ^^^ 
c^t     »»  ?•  Mr.  Redwood. 

of  the  Museum     •     3 

Secretary Mr.  G.  W.  Smith. 


LIST    OF    MEMBERS, 
ASSOCIATES,  AND  APPRENTICES  {continued). 

Elected  May  and  June. 


Driffield.     .     .     .     Laybourn,  Christopher,  Exchancre  Street 
Harrogate     .     .     .     Greenwood,  John,  Parliament  Street 

London Banks,  Alfred  J.  H.,  6^^  High  Street, 

Camden  Town 
•Hills,  Thomas  Hyde,  338,  Oxford  Street 
♦Windus,  Arthur  Edward,  235,  Strand 
Windus,  Charles  Rogers,  285^  Strand 
Plymouth.    .     .     .  *Tracey,  William  B.,  17,  Whim  pie  Street 
Seaford     ....     Davids,  George  Ware,  High  Street 
Sheffield  ....     Maunder,  Frederick,  95,  Hoyle  Street 

Wilkinson,  John,  18,  Union  Street 
Sherston  Magna     .     Richards,  John 
Torquay     ....     Kendall,  John  M.,  6,  Carey  Parade 
Tottenham      .     .     .     Wall,  William  James 

Truro Hall,  Thomas  C,  6,  St.  Nicholas  Street 

TuNBRiDGE  Wells    .     Wickham,  William,  High  Street 

MAJOR  EZAMZKATZON8. 

Braithwaite,  John  Charles  •     .  '  Bartonsham  House,  Hereford 

Copeland,  John Lindfield,  Sussex 

Evans,  Thomas      .     *    «     •     .  Rhuabon,  Denbighshire 

Giles,  Richard  William  .    .     .  Clifton 
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Harrison,  Robert  Hooper 
Moore,  Edward  .  .  • 
Pocbin,  Henry  Davis  • 
Sutton,  William    .     .     . 


Southampton 
Brighton 
Northampton 
Halsteady  Essex 
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Barker,  William  Baylis  .     .  .  Liverpool 

Brockelsby,  David  Hyde     •  .  60,  Westminster  Bridge  Road 

JefFery,  John  Augustus  .     .  .  Clifton 

Porter,  Augustus  Frederick  •  228,  T?iccadilly 
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APPRENTICES. 

Atton,  John  Thomas  • 

Cubitt,  Charles     .  . 

Kirkman,  George  B.  . 

Loosemore,  Philip,  . 

Pritchard,  Joshua .  • 

Rewe,  Robert  .     •  . 

Rolfe,  William  A. .  • 

Sturton,  Richard  .  . 

Warren,  Edward  F.  . 

Whitsed,  John .     .  . 

Wright,  Joseph     .  . 

Zeal,  Thomas  .    •  • 


RESIDING  "WITH 

Mr.  Millns  .  • 

Mr.  Cubitt  .  . 

Mr.  Deane  •  . 

Mr.  Knott   •  • 

Mr.  Davies  •  . 

Mr.  Tanner.  . 

Mr.  Spencer.  . 

Mr.  Sturton.  . 

Mr.  Craske  .  . 
Mr.  Woodroffe . 

Mr.  Cubitt  .  . 

Mr.  Tanner .  . 


TOWNS. 

Spalding 

Norwich 

Clapham 

Exeter 

Chester 

Exeter 

Wokingham 

Peterborough 
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Norwich 

Exeter 


TRANSACTIONS   OF    THE   BRISTOL   CHEMISTS* 

ASSOCIATION. 

On  Tuesday,  May  9th,  a  Lecture  on  '^  Capillary  Action  "  was 
delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  Association,  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Schacht.  The  object  of  the  lecturer,  was  to  show  that  these 
actions  involve  no  specific  or  peculiar  principles,  but  are  dependent 
upon  certain  general  laws,  some  of  whose  influences  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life  were  pointed  out  and  expUuned. 

On  Tuesday,  May  23,  the  Association  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol.  His  worship  having  kindly 
taken  the  Chair,  a  Lecture  was  delivered  on 

THE  CHEAUSTRY  OF  THE  DISINFECTANTS, 

BT  —  GBXPriN,  ESQ. 

Thx  lecturer  commenced  b^  observing,  that  at  the  present  time,  when 
sanitary  measures  are  beglnnmg  to  occupy  something  like  a  due  share  of 
pubUc  attention,  it  peculiarly  hehoves  all  m  any  way  connected  with  the 
Trofession  of  Health,"  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  social  and  financial  side  of  the  question  is  now  familiar 
enough  to  all,  but  much  remains  to  be  more  generally  known  in  its  scientific 
aspect,  and  for  the  want  of  this  knowledge,  the  most  ridiculous  statements 
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oonoerning  the  chemifltry  of  disinfection,  have  been  made  and  beUered. 
The  subject  of  the  lecture  might  be  divided  into  three  sections  :  the  nature 
of  the  putrefactiye  process ;  the  chemical  properties  of  the  products  arising 
therefrom,  particularly  those  roost  iigurious  to  health ;  and,  lastly,  the 
nature  and  re-actions  of  the  substances  employed  to  absorb  or  decompose 
them,  termed  **  disinfectants.*'  To  render  the  whole  more  complete  and 
comprehensiye,  Mr.  Griffin  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  leading  laws  con- 
nected with  Chemical  phenomena,  and  illustrated  the  eJBfects  of  cohesion 
and  adhesion  by  Ynrious  experiments,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  attraction 
between  solid  bodies  and  gases.  Having  shown  that  a  red-hot  body  causes 
the  explosive  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  he  inunersed  a 
piece  of  spongy  platinum  iif  a  jar  of  tlie  mixture,  which  became  red-hot 
and  ignited  it.  The  platinum  condenses  the  gases  on  its  surface  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  them  to  combine,  and  the  heat  evolved  by  the  union  of 
successive  portions,  quickly  raises  the  platinum  to  incandescence.  To  show 
that  this  is  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  the  surface  of  the  metal,  he 
moistened  the  platinum  sponge,  when  it  had  no  action  on  the  gases,  the 
metal  being  enveloped  in  a  film  of  water,  but  on  driving  this  off  by  a  red- 
heat,  it  regained  its  original  efficacy. 

Permanent  chemical  combination  was  next  dwelt  on.  The  total  change  of 
properties  which  frequently  attends  it,  was  strikingly  shown  by  connecting 
two  large  cylinders  of  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide,  which  immediately  passed 
from  the  state  of  neutral  invisible  gases,  to  thatof  a  highly-corrosive  dense 
orange-coloured  vapour.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  rSative  capacities 
of  the  vessels  containing  the  gases, — that  containing  the  nitric  oxide  being 
double  the  length  of  the  oxygen  one — ^thesc  being  the  proportions  in  which 
the  gases  combine  ;  and  the  importance  of  the  all-prevailing  law  of  com- 
bination only  taking  place  in  certain  fixed  and  definite  proportions — the 
keystone  of  the  whole  fabric  of  nature — pointed  out. 

The  composition  of  organic  matter  was  then  considered.  Animal  bodies 
are  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  compounds,  all  formed  by  the  imion  in 
various  proportions  and  manners,  of  a  ver>'  few  elementary  or  simple 
bodies,  namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  gases,  and  solid  carbon, 
with  small  portions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  These  proximate  prin- 
ciples arc  of  very  complex  and  unstable  structure  ;  in  fact  they  are  only 
preserved  intact  by  the  mysterious  power  of  vitality — the  moment  that 
ceases,  the  ordinary  affinities  of  their  elements  resume  their  sway,  and  they 
arrange  themselves  in  simpler  forms,  most  of  which  are  gaseous,  and  mix 
with  the  surroundmg  air.  The  chief  products  of  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  matter,  are,  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  carburctted,  sulphu- 
retted, and  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  solid,  earthy  residuum.  Vege- 
table matter  consists  of  the  same  leading  elements,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  phosphorus,  and  nitrogen  and  sulphur  are  comparatively  rarely 
present,  therefore  its  decomposition  is  somewhat  less  offensive  and  noxious. 
Water  carbonic  acid,  and  fetid  carburctted  hydrogen  are  its  chief  products ; 
the  two  latter  are  evolved  in  abundance  in  warm  weather  from  the  slime  at 
the  bottom  of  stagnant  water. 

Several  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  putrefactive  process.  The 
first  is  a  moderate  temperature,  for  meat  is  preserved  all  the  winter 
in  severe  climates,  and  hence  fish  is  packed  in  ice  in  the  summer. 
Moisture  is  indispensable,  as  we  daily  see.  Citric  and  tartaric  acids 
are  unalterable  in  the  air,  but  their  solutions  speedily  decompose  and 
mould,  even  when  combined  with  a  base,  as  in  tartar  emetic.  Meat 
thorouglily  dried  is  very  slowly  changed,  and  the  preservative  powers 
of  salt  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  its  abstracting  the  juices  of  the 
flesh.  The  presence  of  air,  or  rather  oxygen,  is  requisite,  and  greatly 
modifies  the  results.    Meat  can  be  kept  sweet  for  a  long  time  under  water, 
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which  18  prerented  from  ahflorlnng  air  by  a  coating  of  oil ;  potted  meats 
are  covered  with  melted  butter  with  the  same  object.  Gav  Lnssac  has 
shown  that  milk  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time,  by  boiling  it  repeatedly 
to  drive  off  the  air;  and  in  Appert's  process,  where  provisions  are  x>ar-boiled 
in  tin  canisters,  so  as  to  convert  the  small  quantity  of  included  air  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  are  then  hermetically  sealed  upt  all  change  may  be  pre* 
rented  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  chief  noxious  gases  evolved  were  then 
illustrated,  neglecting  the  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  as  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  Svlpkuretted  hyirogen  was  considered 
first,  and  its  leading  properties  and  decomposition  by  various  agents 
shown.  Its  deteterious  nature  was  peculiarly  dwelt  on.  I/avoisier  found 
a  greenfinch  perish  in  air  containing  only  one  part  in  1500  of  this  gas ;  a 
middle-sized  dog  in  air  contaminated  with  a  -^th  part,  and  a  horse  died 
in  a  stable  into  which  this  gas  found  its  way  from  a  neighbouring'  drain, 
which  proved,  on  analysis  by  Thenard,  to  contain  only  one  part  in  160  of 
air.  Dr.  Chaussier  has  proved  that  even  sufficient  is  imbibed  by  the  skin, 
without  any  inhalation,  to  destroy  life,  four  rabbits  died  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  when  their  bodies  were  immersed  in  bags  of  this  gas.  Mixed 
with  air,  it  causes  when  respired,  nausea,  vertigo,  and  faintness,  and  when 
constantly  inhaled  in  the  minutest  portions,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
grave.vards,  open  drains,  &c  ,  it  gives  rise  to  squalor  and  lingering  fevers. 
Prof.  Daniell  found  it  present  in  the  sea-water  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  ascribed  the  fatal  effects  of  the  country,  "the  grave  of 
[Europeans,"  to  its  presence,  probably  with  justice.  In  excavating  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  the  workmen  were  mucli  annoyed  and  impeded  by  sudden 
outbursts  of  this  gas,  from  some  subterranean  source ;  the  water  that 
trickled  down  the  walls  was  charged  with  it,  and  all  means  to  get  rid  of  it 
failed,  till  the  completion  of  the  shaft  caused  thorough  ventilation.  All 
the  fieshy  tissues  contain  sulphur,  and  the  whole  of  this  is  evolved, 
during  decomposition,  in  the  form  of  this  deadly  gas.  Its  copious  evolu- 
tion by  clearing  dry  night-soil,  was  shown  by  its  action  on  lead  paper. 
Whenever  this  gas  and  ammonia  come  in  contact,  as  when  they  are  simul- 
taneously evolved,  they  combine  to  form  a  saline  compound,  for  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  acid.  This  was  shown  by  con- 
necting a  large  globe  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  ajar  of  ammonia, 
when  they  instantly  combined  into  a  dense  cloud  of  glittering  crystalline 
particles,  like  sleet,  which  gradually  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
in  large  groups  of  transparent,  radiated,  colourless  prisms.  When  the 
hand  was  applied  to  any  part  of  the  globe,  the  hydrosulphate  speedily 
disappeared  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  condensed  far  more  thickly  on  any  spot 
which  was  cooled  by  the  application  of  ether,  showing  its  high  degree  of 
volatility,  which  has  rendered  it  useful  as  a  very  delicate  thermoscopic  test 
in  experiments  on  radiant  heat.  Its  fiimes  are  to  the  full  as  deleterious  as 
free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  indeed,  Mr.  Osborn  of  Southampton,  affirms 
he  has  found  them  more  so.  As  all  animal  matter  contains  far  more 
nitrogen  than  sulphur,  the  whole  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved 
in  combination  with  ammonia  ;  but  during  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable 
bodies,  which  may  contain  sulphur,  but  no  nitrogen,  /ree  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  may  be  given  off.  Much  ammonia  is  also  generated  during 
decay,  combined  with  acetic  and  carbonic  acids  ;  but  as  both  of  these  salts 
are  volatile,  as  well  as  the  hj'drosulphate.  they  gradually  fly  off^  and  the 
smell  of  the  latter  is  very  evident  near  rotting  dung,  and  in  stables.  It  is 
very  important  to  prevent  this  loss,  as  far  as  possible,  by  combining  the 
ammonia  with  some  ftxed  inorganic  acid,  as  the  sulphuric,  so  as  to  form  a 
non- volatile  salt,  for  it  is  inviduable  to  vegetation,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  portions  of  manures.    After  briefly  alluding  to  the  nature  o€ 
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phomkMreOed  hydrogen^  a  Tery  noxioiu  gaa,  the  lecturer  entered  upon  the 
appUcati<m  and  redactions  of  disinfectant  substances,  applied  to  fetid  or 
decaying  organic  matter,  to  remove  these  offensire  compounds. 

Charcoal. — The  action  of  this  body  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  on 
mechanical  absorption,  and  is  strictly  analagous  to  that  of  spongy  pla- 
tinum. It  condimses  large  quantities  of  gases,  and  gives  them  out  un- 
changed on  being  heated.  A  piece  of  box-wood  charooal,  strongly  ignited, 
and  cooled  \mder  mercury,  on  being  allowed  to  ascend  into  a  tube  filled 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  soon  condensed  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and  a 
solution  of  the  gas,  shaken  with  powdered  charcoal  and  filtered,  was  not 
even  discoloured  by  nitrate  of  lead.  It  also  absorbs  fetid  organic  matter. 
Water  is  kept  sweet  for  years  at  sea  in  casks  charred  inside  ;  the  best 
filters  for  water  are  those  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  powdered 
charooal  and  siliceous  sand,  which  at  the  same  time  strain  and  purify  it, 
but  the  charcoal  requires  to  be  occasionally  renewed  or  re-burnt.  Water 
in  which  toast  has  been  steeped,  is  rendered  more  wholesome,  from  the 
purifying  powers  of  the  external  coating  of  charcoal  extemporaneously 
formed;  but  the  bread  should  be  thoroughly  charred  for  this  purpose. 
Charcoal  rubbed  over,  or  boiled  with  tainted  meat,  renders  it  sweet,  par- 
ticularly if  thrown  red-hot  from  tlie  fire  into  the  water,  previously  boiling; 
it  removes  the  musty  smell  which  clothes  acquire  by  laying  by ;  and 
Bobereiner  asserts,  that  when  newly  burnt,  it  will  abstract  the  smell  of 
tobacco-smoke  from  rooms.  It  is  an  excellent  tooth-powder,  as  it  corrects 
the  fetor  of  the  mouth,  but  as  commonly  sold  in  boxes,  is  of  no  more  use 
than  flo  much  magnesia.  It  should  be  strongly  ignited  in  a  fire  or  crucible, 
quickly  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  immediately  transferred  to 
stoppered  bottles,  which  should  be  opened  as  little  as  possible,  for,  like 
spongy  platinum,  it  )oaes  its  efficacy  by  exposure  to  air,  but  regains  it 
when  heated  red-hot,  even  after  use,  as  the  organic  matters  and  gasei 
absorbed  are  either  volatilized  or  decomposed.  Tlie  value  of  the  finely- 
divided  carbon  of  which  vegetable  mould  chiefly  consists,  and  the  efflcacsy 
of  peat  charcoal  as  a  manure,  depend  upon  this  property  of  absorbing 
moisture  and  nutritive  gases,  and  presenting  them  in  a  condensed  state  to 
the  roots  of  plants.  The  black  liquid  that  runs  from  dunghills,  on  being 
passed  through  charcoal,  becomes  nearly  colourless  and  inert,  while  the 
latter  acquires  high  fertilizing  powers,  hence,  for  economy,  manure  heaps 
should  always  be.  raised  on  a  bed  of  this  substance.  It  also  removes 
colouring  organic  matter,  and  is  largely  used  in  whitening  saline  solutions, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar.  A  dark  sherry 
wine,  on  being  shaken  with  powdered  clinrcoal  and  filtered,  was  rendered 
almost  colourless.  Vegetable  bitters  lose  their  astringency,  and  rum  its 
peculiar  flavour,  by  its  action  ;  oils  are  rendered  sweet  and  clarified  by  fil- 
tration through  it ;  and  some  continental  bleachers  render  thread  goods 
exquisitely  white  by  boiling  them  in  water  with  a  little  powdered  char- 
coal. That  prepared  by  the  calcination  of  bones,  blood,  or  offi&l,  is  most 
efficacious  for  these  decolourizing  purposes. 

The  properties  of  Chlorine  were  then  detailed  and  illustrated.  It  decom- 
poses most  organic  substances,  from  its  powerful  affinity  for  their  hydro- 
gen. This  was  shown  by  its  bleaching  green  leaves,  and  inflaming  liquor 
ammonue  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  carbon  of  the  latter  being  separated 
in  the  form  of  a  dense  black  smoke,  while  the  chlorine  combiiwd  with  it8 
hydrogen.  Hence  it  instantly  and  completely  decomposes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  liberating  the  sulphur,  and  modifies  fetid  organic  matters  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  generally  applied,  for  convenience,  combined  with  hme, 
from  which  it  is  slowly  evolved  in  the  air  from  a  cause  sometimes  not 
clearly  understood.  It  is  united  to  the  base  by  so  feeble  an  affinity,  that 
even  the  weakest  acids  set  it  tne,  by  combining  with  the  Ume  in  its  stead. 
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Hfdxochlorie  acid,  on  being  poured  into  a  idlation  of  chloride  of  lime,  libe^ 
lated  chioriae  with  eflerrescence,  recognised  by  its  action  on  copper  lea£ 
firen  carbonic,  though  so  feeble  an  acid,  effects  the  same  change,  and  the 
gradoal  evolution  of  chlorine  from  this  compound  is  due  to  the  lime  ab- 
sorbing the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere.  On  blowing  air 
from  the  lungs,  which  is  loaded  with  carbonic  add,  through  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  Ume,  this  effect  was  evident ;  the  liquid  becune  miUcj,  from 
the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  witb 
which  it  was  mixed,  disappeared  in  proportion,  from  the  bleaching 
power  of  the  chlorine  evolved.  When  sdution  of  chloride  of  lime  is 
used  to  sprinkle  the  floors  of  side  rooms,  it  leaves  insoluble  stains  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  These  may,  it  is  true,  be  removed  by  vinegar, 
but  chloride  of  soda,  sometimes  called,  from  its  discoverer,  ^  Labarraqne's 
I>i8infecting  Fluid,'*  is  far  better,  as  the  resulting  carbonate  can  be  removed 
by  a  wet  doth.  By  breathing  fumes  of  chlorine  from  this  compound, 
Mr.  Roberts  was  enabled  to  traverse  the  sewer  of  the  Bastile.  which  had 
been  dosed  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  fuU  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
and  Dr.  Faraday  used  twdve  hundredweight  of  salt  and  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  as  much  sulphuric  acid,  in  evolving  this  gas  to  disinfect  the 
Hilbank  Penitentiary. 

Fumes  of  nitric  acid,  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphuric 
add,  are  used  in  disinfecting  inhabited  places  where  chlorine  would  be  in* 
admissible  from  its  deleterious  nature,  but  it  is  far  less  efficadous.  It  also 
abstracts  the  hydrogen  of  organic  matter,  to  which  it  imparts  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen,  of  course  modifying  the  nature  of  the  substances  on  which 
it  thus  acu.  * 

Two  of  the  leading  products  of  putrefaction,  ammonia  and  carbonic 
add,  are  absorbed  by  the  vegetable  world,  and  thus  revert  by  the  slow 
mutations  of  the  chemistry  of  nature  to  the  nourishment  of  those  living 
beings  by  whom  tlieir  elements  were  originally  assimilated.  Thus,  matter 
traverses  a  triple  cirde  of  changes,  from  its  simplest  inorganic  state  to  the 
higher  vegetable  one,  and  from  that  to  the  still  more  complex  animal  form, 
on  the  decay  of  wiiicli  it  reverts  to  its  simplest  state,  to  undergo  again  the 
same  round  of  change.  ^'Thus,"  as  the  eloquent  Dumas  observes,  "the 
study  of  putrefaction,  which  at  first  sight  appears  calculated  to  inspire  only 
sentiments  of  repugnance,  acquires  a  peculiarly  philosophical  interest,  by 
revealing  to  us  a  chain  of  phenomena  most  admirable  in  their  simplicity." 
27ow  that  population,  hourly  increasing,  is  trenching  closely  on  the  means 
of  subsistence,  it  becomes  more  than  ever  important  to  increase  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  The  action  of  vegetation  is  to 
drain  it  of  nramoniacal  and  alkaline  salts,  earthy  phosphates,  and  soluble 
organic  matter,  and  when  these  are  exhausted,  it  becomes  too  **poor  "  to 
grow  anything  profitably  on  it  without  a  season  of  rest.  This  period  may 
be  protracted  by  having  a  rotation  ofcrops,  of  which  each  requires  a  pecu- 
liar aliment,  so  arranged  as  to  use  up  what  was  left  by  theur  predecessors. 
But  sterility  must  eventually  arrive  ;  and  if  the  land  is  to  continue  in  con- 
stant cultivation,  we  must  replace  what  it  has  lost  by  artifidal  means. 
For  this  purpose  we  fetch  the  offal  of  marine  birds  from  remote  islands  in  the 
South  Seas,  paying  enormous  frdghtage,  which,  of  course,  ultimatdy 
comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  coiisumer,  while  millions  of  tons  of  equally 
valuable  manure  are  left  to  stagnate  in  the  drains  and  cesspools  of  our 
large  towns,  spreading  fever  and  death,  or,  by  the  new  bill,  are  to  be 
washed  down  to  poison  the  rivers.  If  we  drew  a  lesson  from  the  wise 
economy  of  Nature,  who  makes  nothing  in  vain,  and  treated  this  matter 
by  the  methods  which  modern  sdenoe  points  out,  we  should  have  an 
abundance  of  home-grown  manure,  which  would  increase  the  produce  of 
the  hmd,  while  the  health  of  our  large  towns  would  be  proportionably  im- 
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proved,  for  private  interest  would  then  be  concerned  in  the  speedy  removal 
and  collection  of  the  sewerage.  Fnture  ages  will  hardly  credit  that  in  onr 
densely-populated  country  we  should,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  wan- 
tonly waste  the  proper  nourishment,  directly  of  that  grain,  and  indirectly 
of  that  animal  food,  on  which  we  depend  for  daily  subsistence.  Civiliza- 
tion has  brought  us  into  an  artificial  state  by  penning  up  myriads  in  a 
small  compass.  It  is  for  the  advance  of  civilization  to  discover  and  apply 
the  means  of  distributing  and  restoring  to  the  soil  a  portion  of  those  con- 
stituents of  which  it  is  continually  draining  it.  An  idea  of  the  value  of 
night-soil  as  a  manure  may  be  formed  from  the  careful  experiments  of 
M.  Girardin,  who  found  that  a  soil,  which ,  when  left  to  itself,  produced 
three  bushels  of  grain  for  one  sown,  gave  the  following  number  of  bushels 
when  manured  with  equal  portions  of  the  substances  specified : — Dried 
leaves  and  vegetable  matter.  5  ;  stable  manure,  7 ;  horse-dung,  10  ;  human 
urine,  12  ;  human  excrement,  14  ;  the  latter  producing  nearly  Ave  times 
that  of  the  natural  capability  of  the  soil,  and  double  that  produced  by 
ordinary  farm-yard  manure.  Looked  at  merely  in  a  pocket-light,  the  loss 
is  seen  to  be  enormous.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  showed  that  the  ammonia,  earthy  phosphates, 
and  organic  matter,  poured  to  waste  into  the  Tliamcs  from  one  sewer 
alone  (that  called  the  King's  College  Fond  Scwcr),  could  not  be  worth  less 
than  £64  per  day,  or  £34,000  annually,  and  he  estimated  the  value  of  all 
the  sewerage  of  the  metropolis  at  half  a  million  sterling  yearly.  Dr. 
Lyon  Piayfair  stated  liefore  the  same  Committee,  that  a  pound  of  urine 
contained  all  the  ingrc<licnts  necessary  to  bo  added  to  the  soil  to  grow  a 
pothid  of  wlfcat;  and  Professor  Johnston  states  that  the  solid  matter  in 
urine  is  worth  more  than  guano  at  £9  or  £10  per  ton. 

The  lecturer  then  reviewed  the  application  of  metallic  eoltttions  to  the 
disinfection  of  the  sewerage,  and  critically  examined  the  conflicting 
statements  and  mystifications  of  plain  chemical  facts,  so  freely  bandied 
about  by  the  rival  nostrum-mongers.  All  these  liquids  act  in  the  same 
way — namely,  they  decompose  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  forming,  with 
the  elements  of  the  gas,  an  insoluble  metallic  sulphuret  and  water — while 
the  ammonia  combines  with  the  liberated  acid  to  form  a  fixed  salt,  whereby 
it  is  all  preser\*ed  for  agricultural  use.  Chloride  of  zinc  was  the  first  on 
the  list,  a  solution  of  which  forms  Sir  W,  Burnett's  patented  specific.  This 
gentleman,  who  is  the  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  took  out  a  patent  in  1840  for  chloride  of  zinc  as  an  antiseptic, 
to  prevent  the  dry-rot  in  timber,  and  furnish  a  clieap  substitute  for  the 
Kyanizing  process  (saturating  with  corrosive  sublimate).  It  has  been 
applied  in  this  way  with  great  success,  and  a  large  apparatus  has  recently 
been  completed  in  Woolwich  Dockyard  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  a 
huge  wrought  iron  tube,  eighty  feet  by  six  feet,  into  which  the  timber  is 
run  on  a  tramway.  The  air  is  then  exhausted,  and  on  the  zinc  solution 
being  admitted  it  is  forced  into  all  the  pores  of  the  wood,  the  pressure 
being  increased  by  a  force-pump.  It  is  likewise  found  very  valuable  as  an 
injection  to  preserve  anatomical  subjects,  for  which  purpose  it  is  constantly 
used  in  the  theatre  of  King's  College  Hospital  and  elsewhere,  as  it  pre- 
serves their  colour  and  texture  without  injuring  the  edges  of  the  steel  in- 
struments like  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Dumas  says  that  the 
specimens  prepared  by  M«  Sucquet's  process  (injecting  with  solution  dT 
sulphite  of  soda  and  steeping  in  chloride  of  zinc)  retain  all  the  volume 
and  elasticity  of  the  flesh  without  any  alteration  in  the  air.  This  prepa- 
ration would  be  an  elegant  substitute  for  chloride  of  lime  for  domestic 
purposes,  as  it  not  only  has  no  smell,  which  renders  the  latter  so  objection- 
able, but  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  air  for  any  length  of  time,  while  it 
would  always  be  ready  to  act  on  sulphuretted  compounds ;  and  the  pre- 
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cipitate  produced,  being  white,  would  not  cause  an  onsiglitlj  appearance. 
It  is  completely  decomposed  by  hydrosulpliate  of  ammonia,  but  a  Tery 
small  portion  of  the  zinc  is  precipitated  by  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen — 
the  acid  disengaged  preventing  further  action.  This  has  been  strongly 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  M.  Ledoyen's  nostrum— a  solution  of  nitrcUe  of 
lead,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  completely  precipitated  under  aU 
circumstances,  and  in  the  presence  of  acid,  by  tree  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
But  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  these  solutions  are  used  in  a  very 
diluted  state,  and  I  have  found,  by  careful  analysis,  that  from  a  solution 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  in  112  pounds,  or 
one  hundi^weight  of  water,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  zinc  present  is  thrown 
down  hy  free  sulphuretted  hydrog^,  a  proportion  more  than  sufficient 
when  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  main  substance  we  have  to  deal 
with.  There  is  no  doubt  that  solutions  of  lead  are  more  completely  de- 
odorizing, and  Mr.  Calvert  states  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  their 
application  :  in  fact,  a  moderate  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  so 
completely  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  lead,  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
amefl.  Mr.  Calvert  asserts  that  a  solution  of  zinc  acting  on  a  mixture  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia,  would  evolve  the 
gas  from  the  latter  salt.  This  is  a  mere  unfounded  chimera  ; — both  would 
be  fully  fixed  and  precipitated.  The  complete  and  instantaneous  action 
of  lead  solutions  would  be  advantageous  for  domestic  purposes  ;  but  they 
are,  unfortunately,  precluded  from  this  application  by  the  black  colour  of 
the  precipitated  sulphuret.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  acts  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  chloride,  and  is  quite  as  efficacious.  Mr.  G.  found 
that  precisely  the  same  proportion  (ninety  per  cent.)  of  the  zinc  is  preci- 
pitated from  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  112  parts  of  water,  as  from  the 
similar  solution  of  the  chloride.  It  would  be  absurd  to  use  a  valuable 
metal  to  waste  in  preparing  the  chloride,  while  large  quantities  of  the 
equally  useful  sulphate  are  thrown  away.  Should  this  salt  come  into  ex- 
tensive use  for  this  purpose,  it  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  numerous 
industrial  applications  of  voltaic  electricity,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  employed 
in  procuring  that  force  being  now  thrown  away  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 
If,  however,  the  chloride  were  required  for  certain  purposes,  it  could  be 
cheaply  prepared  by  the  alkali  works,  by  running  their  waste  dilute 
hydrodiloric  add  over  crude  zinc,  by  which  they  would  use  up  a  very 
troublesome  product. 

The  question  next  examined  was  one  which  has  been  much  discussed 
and  misrepresented,  namely,  how  far  the  products  formed  would  prove 
injurious  to  vegetation,  when  the  disinfected  night-soil  was  subsequently 
applied  as  manure.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  sulphurets  of  lead  and 
zmc  would  oxidate,  and  become  soluble,  when,  as  it  is  well  known,  they 
would  act  as  poisons  on  vegetation.  To  set  this  at  rest,  Mr.  Griffin 
produced  two  garden-pots  sealed  at  the  bottom,  containing  potatoes 
planted  when  just  sprouting,  the  one  in  soil  mixed  with  one-fortieth  part 
of  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  the  other  in  mould  containing  one-eightieth 
part  of  sulphuret  of  zinc.  Both  plants  had  grown  a  foot  high,  and  appeared 
thoroughly  healthy  and  strong.  By  digesting  portions  of  the  soils 
with  water,  and  applying  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  the  absence 
of  any  soluble  metallic  salts  was  shown  ;  while  by  acidifying  the  water, 
filtering,  and  testing  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  hydrosulphate  of  am- 
monia the  actual  presence  of  abundance  of  lead  and  zmc  in  the  soils  was 
demonstrated.  Of  course  an  excess  of  any  undecomposed  metallic  salt 
would  be  pernicious,  but  this  could  hardly  occur  in  practice.  Sulphate  of 
iron  has  been  long  known  and  used  as  a  disinfectant  Pure  proto-sulphate 
is  not  affected  by  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  a  mixture  of  proto  and 
per-sulphate,  or  common  copperas,  is  copiously  precipitated  by  the  gas 
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It  has  the  great  adTantage  of  beuig  cheap  and  abundant  in  commerce.  It 
ia  valuable  to  add  to  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  dimg-hiUs,  as  it  forms  by 
double  decomposition,  with  the  volatile  carburet  of  ammonia,  carbonate  <^ 
iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  fixed  salt.  Both  the  sulphuret  and  car^ 
bonate  of  iron  speedily  pass  into  the  state  of  red  peroxide  (which  is  inert, 
and  contained  in  all  soils)  hy  the  action  of  ^e  air.  Mr.  Ellerman  haa 
patented  a  crude  pyrdUgnate  of  iron,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  chlwide, 
which  is  a  valuable  compound,  as  here  the  acid  is  efficacious  as  w^  as  the 
the  base — ^pyroligneous  acid  being  one  of  the  best  antiseptics  known— but 
it  could  not  be  produced  so  cheaply  as  the  chloride  of  zine,  or  sulphates 
of  zinc  or  iron.  Tar  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  disinfecting  mixtures  : 
three  pounds  of  tar  will  preserve  twenty  gallons  of  urine  from  putrefaction* 
and  enable  this  valuable  manure  to  be  preserved  or  transported  inoffen- 
sively. All  these  solutions  are  troublesome  to  apply,  and  require  constant 
renewal ;  but  M.  Siret  has  adopted  a  very  iogenious  imitation  of  the 
manner  in  which  Nature  filters  the  soluble  portions  from  masses  of  fixed 
matter,  as  rocks  and  soils.  He  mixes  up  205  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris  and 
ten  of  charcoal  with  a  solution  of  200  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  25  of 
sulphate  of  zinc.  This  sets  into  a  solid  mass,  which  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  a  drain  or  sewer,  and  the  liquids  passing  over  it,  gradually 
dissolve  out  the  metallic  salts  and  become  disinfected.  This  plan  is  wdl 
worthy  of  universal  adoption  in  dwelling-houses.  The  only  disinfectants 
which  act  on  phosphuretted  hydrogen  are  chlorine  and  nitrate  of  lead— 
the  fbrmer  completely,  and  the  latter  partially,  removing  it. 

The  lecturer  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  methods  which  have  been  ap< 
plied  to  economise  the  drainage.  Dr.  Ayres  proposes  to  dry  it  by  a  steam- 
heat  in  a  dose  chamber,  and  after  abstracting  the  ammonia  from  the  fumes 
by  an  extensive  surface  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  burn  the  fetid  vapours  by 
passing  them  through  the  furnace  which  heats  the  boiler.  A  company 
has  b^n  formed  in  London  called  **  The  Sewage  Manure  Company,"  to 
distribute  the  liquid  sewerage  to  the  neighbourh<x)d  of  the  metropolis  by  a 
system  of  pipes;  but  the  scheme  seems  impracticable.  Disinfection  on  a 
large  scale,  however,  is  now  carried  on  in  an  extensive  establishment  a  few 
miles  from  Paris.  The  night-soil  being  carefully  collected  in  carts  and 
discharged  into  large  tanks^  three  acres  in  extent,  it  is  then  mixed  with 
disinfecting  substances,  and  the  solid  portions  are  eagerly  bought  at  £3  10s. 
per  ton.  So  little  smell  is  evolved,  that  a  stranger,  it  is  said,  might  be 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  process  being  carried  on— hence  no  annoy- 
ance can  arise,  and  the  process  only  costs  a  few  shillings  per  ton.  In  China 
the  night-soil  is  carefully  preserved  and  put  out  in  tubs,  to  be  carried  away 
in  boats  on  the  canals  which  intersect  that  country,  and  it  is  spread  over 
the  land  without  further  preparation.  Thus  China  is  enabled  to  support 
her  crowded  millions  by  her  own  resources,  while  we  are  obliged  to  lay 
the  whole  world  under  contribution  through  our  system  of  wanton  waste* 

The  exact  nature  of  the  causes  of  infectious  and  epidemic  diseases  has 
hitherto  baffled  the  researches  of  sdenoe  ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
supposing  that  they  are  occasioned  by  subtle  effluvia  in  the  air,  probably 
of  an  organic  nature,  whicli  elude  the  skill  of  the  Chemist,  but  which 
being  absorbed  by  the  blood  induce  in  it  their  own  state  of  decay,  or  de- 
composition, as  a  little  yeast  will  cause  a  whole  vat  of  wort  to  ferment. 
The  only  disinfectant  that  can  reach  these  is  chlorine,  which  by  being  dif- 
fused in  the  air  can  be  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  them ;  but  it  is 
folly  to  imagine,  as  had  been  pretended,  that  metallic  solutions  would 
abstract  them  from  the  atmosphere ;  they  have,  in  fact,  signally  and  com- 
pletely failed  in  practice,  as  might  have  been  anticipated :  hence  these 
liquids  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  termed  de^oderants,  not  disinfectants, 
Putrifying  matter  may  give  off  those  organic  poisons  which  may  not  be 
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peicmttUe  to  our  eeiues,  and  if  by  the  habitual  use  of  disinfiBctants  wo 
get  nd  of  the  intolerable  odours  with  which  nature,  perhaps  kindlj,  ac- 
companies them,  we  should  only  enable  ourselves  to  live  contentedly  in  a 
&tal  atmosphere.  The  radical  cure  is  to  remove  at  once  the  sources  of 
malaria  by  complete  and  systematic  drainage,  combined  with  plans  for 
economizing  the  sewage  matter.  Many  seem  to  suppose  that  it  Is  chiefly 
the  poorer  classes  who  are  interested  in  sanitary  measures— there  cannot 
be  a  greater  error.  Independently  of  the  general  vitiation  of  the  air  of 
cities,  and  the  uncontrollable  spread  of  epidemics  once  originated,  many  of 
the  noble  houses  at  the  West-End  of  London  and  at  our  local  West-End 
(Cliflon)  are  little  better  than  whited  sepulchres  standing  over  a  magazine 
of  death  ;  being  built  over  stagnant  cess-pools,  constantly  emitting  va- 
pours which  undermine  the  health  of  their  occupants.  Thorough  drainage 
must  imperatively  be  provided  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  GrilBn  concluded  by  thanking  his  audience  for  the  patience  with 
which  they  had  listened  to  a  discourse  protracted  far  beyond  the  usual 
limits,  and  said  that  if  what  they  had  heard  that  night  gave  a  clearer 
view  of  the  chemistry  of  sanitary  reform,  and  its  paramount  necessity, 
he  should  be  amply  rewarded  for  any  trouble  which  he  might  have  taken. 

ORIQINAIi  AND  SXTRAOTED  ARTXCLSS. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR  IN  BARBADOS. 

BT  OBO.  FOWKES,  F.B.S. 
rrofassor  of  Prsctieal  Chemistry  in  Vnivenitj  College,  London. 

The  processes  of  the  sugar  manufacture  of  Barbados  appear  to 
have  undergone  but  little  alteration  for  many  years  past>  and  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  employed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  colony.  A  few  of  the  more  intelligent  and  enter" 
prising  planters  have  lately  attempted  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments with  a  zeal  which  does  them  honour,  but  &om  circumstances 
easily  understood,  the  management  of  the  great  majority  of  estates 
is  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  slavery. 

The  common  process  of  sugar^making  is  too  well  known  to  need 
a  lengthened  description.  The  canes  are  crushed  by  a  machine 
consisting  of  three  vertical  iron  rollers,  put  in  motion  by  a  wind** 
mil],  and  the  juice,  after  passing  through  a  strainer,  is  received 
into  the  clarifying  vessels,  usually  of  the  capacity  of  300  or  400 
g^Ions,  where  it  receives  the  usual  dose  of  lime  or  ^'  temper,''  and 
a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  occasion  the  separation  of  an  abundant 
eoagulum  of  insoluble  matter,  part  of  which  rises  to  the  top  in  the 
form  of  scum,  while  the  remainder  subsides  as  a  thick  muddy 
deposit  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  dear  liquor  is  drawn  off 
by  a  cock  into  one  of  the  larger  evaporating  pans,  and  rapidly 
boiled  down  until  its  bulk  is  considerably  reduced.  From  thence  it 
is  transferred  to  a  smaller  pan,  and  still  further  concentrated.  The 
scum  which  constantiy  arises  during  the  boiling,  is  removed  by 
skimming,  and  reserved,  together  with  the  feculencies  separated 
in  the  clarifying  vessel,  ^r  uie  manufacture  of  rum  ;  it  forms  in 
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fact  the  ferment  to  the  saccharine  liquid,  and  replaces  the  yeast 
employed  hy  the  distillers  of  Europe.  The  concentration  of  the 
cane-juice  is  completed  in  the  smallest  of  the  series  of  pans,  whence 
it  is  emptied  or  '^  skipped "  hy  an  ingenious  contrivance,  first  into 
a  copper  cooler,  and  afterwards  into  a  large  shallow  wooden  crys- 
tallizing vessel,  and  stirred  from  time  to  time.  In  a  few  hours,  tlie 
dark  pasty  mass  of  crystallized  sugar  and  fluid  molasses  is  found 
sufficiendy  Arm  for  "  potting  '*  or  ^'  curing  ;''  it  is  put  into  hogsheads 
perforated  with  a  few  holes,  and  there  allowed  to  drain  for  a  period 
of  time  varying  from  tw^o  or  three  days  to  a  fortnight,  the  molasses 
being  received  into  an  open  cistern  beneath,  covered  with  a  strong 
framing  of  joists,  upon  which  the  hogsheads  rest.  The  sugar  is 
lastly  "  headed  up"  for  shipment,  and  sent  into  cofnmerce. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  boiling-house  plant,  the  evaporating 
and  clarifying  vessels  are  ranged  in  a  row,  and  heated  by  a  single 
*  fire,  which  is  mode  immediately  under  the  last  and  the  smallest,  the 
series  of  four  or  five  terminating  with  the  clarifier;  they  are 
usually  made  of  copper,  and  surmounted  with  leaded  slopes  to 
retain  the  boiling  and  frothing  liquor,  which  is  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other,  partly  by  means  of  a  sluice  in  the  slope,  and 
partly  by  baling.  The  fuel  is  the  *^  megass  "  or  crushed  cane  of 
the  preceding  year,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  carefully  preserved  in  a 
shed  or  in  stacks  ;  it  bums  rapidly,  producing  a  powerful  flame, 
which  maintains  the  whole  of  the  evaporating  pans  in  a  state  of 
rapid  and  violent  ebullition,  besides  imparting  tne  requisite  degree 
of  heat  to  the  liquor  under  clarification. 

The  juice  as  it  flows  from  the  crushing-mill,  is  frothy,  turbid, 
and  foul,  but  very  pale  in  colour ;  after  clarification  carefully  con- 
ducted, it  becomes  quite  clear,  but  acquires  the  light  amber  colour 
of  pale  sherry  or  Madeira  wine.  In  the  evaporating  vessels  it 
becomes  darker  and  darker,  until  when  removed  from  the  last  and 
smallest  pan  to  the  cooler,  it  nearly  resembles  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence ordinary  tar.  After  crystallization,  however,  the  greater 
part  of  the  dark  colouring  matter  drains  away  in  the  mother-liquor 
or  molasses,  leaving  the  crystab  in  the  yellowish  or  brownish  state 
familiar  to  every  one  in  common  raw  sugar.  Even  this  degree  of 
colour,  however,  is  in  great  part  superficial,  for  if  the  crystals  be 
washed  with  a  littie  water  or  white  syrup,  they  become  nearly 
white. 

In  the  process  of  tempering  considerable  judgment  is  required ; 
enough  lime  in  the  state  of  lime-water,  or  milk  of  lime,  should  be 
added  to  render  the  liquid  quite  neutral,  or  perhaps  better,  with  a 
very  slight  tendency  to  alkalinity.  An  excess  of  lime  does  g^at 
mischie]^  darkening  still  further  the  liquor,  and  injuring  the 
product  of  crystalli^d  sugar  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  From 
the  variable  nature  of  the  cane-juice,  according  to  tiie  season,  wet 
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%ad  other  ciroamstanceSy  the  quantity  of  lime  required  is  found  to 
Tary  greatly. 

The  sldll  and  judgment  of  the  sugar-hoiler  are  again  exercised 
in  deciding  on  tne  most  advantageous  degree  of  concientration  to 
which  to  bring  the  syrup  in  the  .last  pan.  If  it  be  not  pushed  far 
enough,  the  product  of  sugar  is  greatly  diminished ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  be  left  for  even  a  very  few  minutes  too  long  over  so 
fierce  a  fire,  it  is  so  far  altered  in  properties  as  to  be  in  great  part 
rendered  uncrystallizable.  In  botn  this  and  the  clarificati(m-pro- 
oess  hi^  usual,  perhaps  only,  gpuide,  is  experience  acquired  by 
practice. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  operations  yet  almost  universally  followed, 
with  occasional  slight  and  inconsiderable  variations,  not  only  in 
Barbados,  but  in  most  of  the  West  India  Colonies.  The  greatest 
variations  are  in  the  crushing-mill ;  the  power  of  the  wibd  is  used 
in  Barbados,  where  it  commonly  blows  with  great  strength  and 
reg^ularity  during  the  three  or  four  springy  months  of  crop  time.  In 
the  mountainous  islands  water-power  is  had  recourse  to,  and  where 
neither  of  these  is  avulable,  steam  power  is  used ;  coal  being  im- 
ported from  England  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  boilers,  and 
the  megass  reserved  for  the  evaporation  of  the  juice. 

Before  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  manu" 
fiusture,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
chemical  composition  of  cane-juice,  as  far  as  it  is  known.  Our 
information  on  this  important  subject  is  yet  defective  ;  it  may  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  researches  which  Dr.  Shier,  aided  by  the 
wise  liberality  of  the  Government  of  British  Guiana,  has  been 
enabled  to  make,  added  to  those  of  other  inquirers  in  the  same 
field,  may  shortiy  throw  considerable  light  on  this  great  funda- 
mental point. 

Fresh  cane-juice,  from  mature  and  healthy  canes,  possesses  a 
very  pale  yellowish  grey  colour,  a  fiunc  fragrant  odour,  and  a  power- 
fully sweet  and  somewhat  fruity  taste,  to  most  persons  very  agree- 
able. It  is  somewhat  thick  and  clammy,  having  a  sp.  gr.  ranging 
firom  1.070  to  1.090,  and  in  some  cases  higher.  It  is  turbid  or 
opalescent  from  finely-divided  suspended  matter,  and  filters  through 
paper  with  great  difficulty  and  little  increase  of  transparency. 
This  turbidity  is  commonly  a  little  increased  by  boiling,  and  some- 
times a  few  small  flocks  separated.  The  juice  is  very  faintly, 
though  decidedly  acid  to  delicate  litmus  paper,  which  re-action  is 
not  altered  by  boiling.  It  is  unaffected  by  acids,  with  the  exception 
of  nitric  acid,  which  occasions  after  a  time  a  very  slight  precipitate. 
Corrosive  sublimate  g^ves  a  similar  result  The  ordinary  tests 
discover  the  presence  of  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids,  potash  and  soda,  in  variable  quantities.  A  large 
addition  of  alcohol  throws  down  flocks  of  a  substance  resembling 

VOL.  yiu.  0 
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gam  or  dextrine,  and,  lastly,  a  few  drops  of  sidphate  of  eopper 
and  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  occasion  on  neating  a  very 
abundant  red  precipitate  dP  suboxide  of  co|^r,  the  irdU  known 
mark  of  the  presence  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar* 

When  lime-water  is  added  in  slight  excess  to  cane-juice  a  copknf 
precipitate  falls,  which  consists  of  an  azotized  organic  substance 
in  combination  with  lime,  waxy  or  fatty  matter,  and  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  latter  constituting  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  dried  mass.  A  similar  precipitate  is  caused  by  potash  and 
ammonia.  The  juice  therefore  appears  to  contain  the  following 
substances,  cane-sugar  in  great  quantity;  a  notable  amount  of 
glucose,  or  sugar  of  fruits  ;  gum  or  dextrine ;  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  retained  in  solution ;  some  other  salt  of  lime  and 
magnesia  ;  sulphates  and  chlorides;  potash  and  soda;  and,  lasthr, 
a  peculiar  azotized  matter  belonging  to  the  albuminous  family 
hitherto  undescribed,  capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound 
with  lime,  not  coagulable  by  heat  or  acids,  and  readily  putrefiable. 
Of  ordinary  yegetable  albumen  there  are  but  indistinct  traces,  and 
of  caseine  or  legumine  none. 

Cane-juice,  left  to  itself  a  few  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  tropical  countries  (80°  or  thereabouts),  becomes  very  turbid, 
begins  to  disengage  gas,  and  deposits  a  copious  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate. In  this  state  it  is  acid  to  test-paper  and  offensive  to 
the  smell.  The  boiled  juice  keeps  better,  and  that  which  has  un- 
dergone the  lime-defecation  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  twenty  or 
twenty  -four  hours,  after  which  period  itsJso  becomes  turbid  and  spoils. 

When  lime-water  is  added  to  fresh  and  heated  juice  until  red- 
dened litmus  paper  shows  the  slightest  possible  trace  of  alkalinity, 
the  whole  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  after  standing  a  few 
minutes  placed  upon  a  paper  or  cloth  filter,  a  perfectly  dear  pale 
yellow  liquid  runs  through,  leaving  on  the  filter  a  g^reenish  grey 
mass,  having  the  composition  already  mentioned  —  namely,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  azotized  organic  matter  combined  with  lime,  and 
the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  filtration  is  particularly 
rapid  and  easy.  The  clear  liquid  evi^orated  to  a  syrupy  state  over 
the  open  fire  throws  up  no  scum  whatever,  and  colours  but  little ; 
in  this^  condition,  exposed  to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  shallow 
vessel,  it  furnishes  a  mass  of  crystallized  sugar,  sometimes  perfectly 
dry,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  more  or  less  yellow  uncrys- 
tallizable  syrup,  in  which  tne  presence  of  common  salt  in  large 
quantity  can  be  recognized,  this  body  having,  as  is  well  known, 
uie  power  of  forming  with  cane-sugar  a  highly  soluble  and  deli- 
quescent compound.  Even  when  the  whole  crystalUzes,  however, 
and  very  little  common  salt  can  be  detected,  tne  resulting  sugar 
absorbs  water  when  exposed  to  a  very  damp  atmosphere  and  be- 
comes moist  or  wet,  indicating  the  presence  of  some  second  de- 
liquescent material  in  the  juice. 
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The  statement,  therefore,  that  good  cane-juice  contuns  no  sac- 
cfaarine  matter  but  crystallizable  sugar,  and  that  the  productton  of 
molasses  or  unciystaluzable  sjrup  is  wholly  due  to  the  excessive 
heat  employed  in  the  common  process^  must  be  received  with  some 
reservadon.  No  doubt  crystallizable  sugar  to  a  great  extent  is 
destroyed  in  the  boiling,  and  especially  in  the  last  pan,  where  the 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid  rises  to  235^  or  240^  or  even  higher, 
and  that  the  result  of  such  mismanagement  is  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  unciystaUizable  mother  liquor  ;  but  the  whole 
is  not  so  produced.  Unless,  therefore,  means  could  be  devised  for 
removing  the  deliquescent  compounds  which  pre-exist  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  juice,  the  production  of  molasses  could  never 
be  entirely  suppresseo^  although  it  might  be  very  greatly  diminished 
in  amount,  and  the  quantity  of  crystallized  sugar  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  its  colour  and  quality  being  at  the  same  time 
so  hr  improved  as  to  enable  it  to  compete  for  many  purposes  with 
refined  sugar. 

The  imperfections  of  the  common  method  of  manufacture  in 
use  may  now  be  noticed,  and  remedies  suggested. 

In  the  first  place,  the  crushing-mills  are  imperfect  and  do  not 
express  the  wliole  of  the  juice  separable  hy  such  means.  The 
^P^gy  substance  of  the  cane,  retaining  liquid  with  g^at  obsti- 
nacy, requires  a  very  good  and  careful  adjustment  of  the  rollers, 
and  the  means  of  regulating  the  rapidity  of  motion,  to  yield  the 
maximum  of  juice,  and  th^  conditions  are  very  far  from  being 
fulfilled  by  the  powerful  although  rude  windmills  of  Barbados. 
The  result  is,  that  instead  of  a  quantity  of  juice  making  up  70 
or  75  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  canes,  the  quantity  yielded 
bj  mills  of  better  construction,  that  obtained  rarely  exceeds  50 
per  cent,  and  sometimes  falb  below  it.  The  total  quantity  pro- 
bably amounts  to  85  or  90  per  cent,  the  whole  of  which  of  course 
eannot  be  obtained  by  any  degree  of  pressure  however  powerful. 
Every  endeavour,  however,  should  be  made  to  approximate  to 
this  point  as  nearly  as  possible.  A  loss  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  of 
juice  involves  a  loss  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  sugar.  It  will  be 
wise  economy,  therefore,  to  spare  no  expense  in  providing  a  mill 
sufficiently  perfect  and  powerful  to  do  its  duty.  The  power  to  be 
applied  must  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  will  become  a  simple 
question  of  economy  ;  provided  it  be  sufficient  and  capable  of 
regulation  its  nature  matters  little^ 

The  common  defecation -process,  in  careful  hands,  seems  suscep- 
tible of  little  improvement  Many  other  substances  than  lime 
have  been  proposed  and  tried  with  more  or  less  success,*  <ome  of 

*  See  Dr.  Evans's  Sugar  Planter  9  Manual,  a  most  valuable  work,  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  engaged  with,  or  interested  in,  the 
mamifactnre  of  sugar. 
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which,  in  particular  states  of  the  cane-juice,  may  prove  very  useful ; 
but  for  general  purposes  nothing  seems  to  answer  so  well  as  neu- 
tralization by  lime,  either  in  the  form  of  lime-water  or  milk  of 
lime,  added  until  the  slightest  possible  tendency  to  alkalinity,  as 
ascertained  by  delicate  reddened  litmus-paper,  is  perceived.  The 
juice  should  be  somewhat  heated  before  the  lime  is  added,  and 
afterwards  raised  quite  to  its  boiling-point.  The  fire  is  then  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  rest  a  short  time. 

The  next  step  is  an  innovation.  It  consists  in  filtering  the 
juice  before  evaporation,  with  a  view  of  removing  the  whole  of  the 
insoluble  feculent  mattet.  This  may  be  done  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  cloth-filters  employed  by  sugar-refiners,  or  in  small 
works,  a  basket  or  perforated  metal  cullender,  covered  with  a 
linen  or  woollen  doth,  would  suffice.  A  charcoal  filter  would  no 
doubt  be  very  efficacious,  but  more  expensive  and  troublesome  in 
use,  and  mechanical  filtration  only  is  really  needed.  The  defecated 
cane-liquor  would  thus  be  obtained  perfectly  clear,  which  is  never 
now  the  case,  and  on  concentration  would  yield  no  scum:  the 
labour  of  skimming  and  the  loss  of  juice  so  carried  away  would 
be  avoided.  The  feculent  matter  on  the  filter  might  either  be 
employed  as  ferment  ia  the  rum-distillery,  or  more  advantageously 
transferred  to  the  compost-heap  as  a  most  valuable  manure.  The 
progress  of  civilizatlbn  and  morals  will  probably  bring  about  a 
diminished  demand  for  rum,  which  alreaay  in  many  cases  is  only 
made  for  the  purpose  of  employing  materials  diffi<!nilt  to  dispose 
of,  or  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  namely,  molasses  and  the 
skimmings  of  the  coppers.  By  improved  methods  of  manufacture, 
however,  the  molasses  might  be  diminished  to  an  insignificant 
quantity,  which  might  find  a  ready  market,  or  be  advantageously 
used  updn  the  estate  in  feeding  stock,  now  so  grievously  neglected^ 
while  the  increased  yield  of  sugar  of  superior  quality,  for  which 
the  demand  at  home  might  become  almost  indefinite,  being  only 
limited  by  the  price,  would  amply  remunerate  the  enterprising 
grower. 

The  filtered  liquor  must  now  be  concentrated  to  syrup,  which 
may  be  done  over  the  open  fire,  or  by  steam  of  moderate  pressure 
circulating  in  a  spiral  of  copper  pipe  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
evaporating  vessel,  which  should  be  large  and  shallow,  and  as 
unlike  as  possible  the  tea- cup  shaped  coppers  now  in  use.  Here 
it  may  be  boiled  down  rapidly  until  the  temperature  of  ebullition 
rises  to  225^  or  thereabouts,  without  injury  to  the  syrup.  When 
cold,  it  will  then  have  a  density  of  1.33,  or  near  it,  and  mark  the 
d8th  degree  of  Baume's  hydrometer.  Beyond  this  point  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  go.  The  concentration  of  the  syrup  to  the  crystal- 
lizing point  must  be  completed  either  by  the  vacuum-pan — the 
most  perfect  of  all  means,  or  by  one  of  the  sevei^l  substitutes  for 
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ihat  inraluable  invention,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Evans's  Manual^  and  in  other  works  on  the  subject.     Among 
these^  Gadesden's  apparatus  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been 
used  with  some  success  on  an  estate  near  Bridgetown,  the  differ- 
ence in  colour  and  grain  of  the  sugar  made  by  this  machine  and 
that  made  by  the  old  process  over  the  open  6  re,  at  the  same  time 
and  from  the  same  canes,  being  quite  extraordinary.     The  chief 
di£5culty  attending  the  use  of   the  vacuum-pan   in   Barbados 
will  probably  arise  from  deiicien<^  of  water  for  condensation ;  by 
sinking  wells,   however,  with  tne  precautions  required  by. the 
peculiar  geolo^cal  structure  of  the  island,  this  may  be  overcome. 
The  old-fashioned  flat  shallow  crystallizing  vessels  are  exceed- 
ingly defective,  ioasmuch  as  they  permit  the  too  rapid  cooling  of  the 
syrup,  and  thus  hinder  the  formation  of  bold  and  distinct  crystals 
essential  to  a  good  process.     The  confusedly  crystalline  pasty  mass 
obtained  drains  with  difficulty,  and  holds  back  the  last  portions  of 
molasses  with  g^at  obstinacy.  This  should  be  by  all  means  avoided, 
a  regular  and  distinct  crystallization  should  be  encouraged  by  col- 
lecting the  concentrated  syrup  in  deeper  vessels,  avoiding  too  much 
agitation,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  a  longer  time  than  usual  before 
transferring  it  to  the  curing-house,  where  it  should  be  thoroughly 
and  completely  drained.     Under  the  present  system,  the  loss  of 
molasses  and  sugar,  the  result  of  hasty  and  imperfect  curing,  is 
almost  incredibk.     During  the  passage  home,  the  leakage  from 
the  hogsheads  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  is  enormous  ;  the  bilge- 
pumps  throw  molasses  almost  as  pure  as  that  from  the  cistern  of 
the  sugar-boiler,  and  this  it  must  be  remembered  is  not  simply  an 
uncrystallizable  mother-liquor  containing  the  impurities  of   the 
cane-juice,  but  a  syrup  yet  rich  in  crystalUzable  susar.     It  is  quite 
distressing  to  witness  such  culpable  waste  of  that  which  has  become 
one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  through  the  haste  and  careless- 
ness of  those  who  would  reap  the  earliest  and  largest  benefit  from 
a  better  system  of  management.     The  fact  is,  that  sugar  should 
be  sent  home  so  dry,  that  it  might  be  put  in  bags.     It  is  already 
so  with  much  of  the  foreign  sugar  now  imported.     Stove-drying 
might  even  be  tried  with  advantage.     At  any  rate,  the  present 
lamentable  and  wilful  waste  of  property  must  be  by  some  means 
or  other  avoided. 

Again,  the  molasses-cbtem  of  an  ordinary  sugar-house  has  been 
with  truth  described  as  a  receptacle  for  dirt  and  vermin.  Sufficient 
attention  is  not  paid  to  the  preservation  of  that  which  has  been 
collected ;  much  of  it  is  wasted  and  lost  in  various  ways ;  the 
remainder  being  converted  into  rum,  which,  in  many  cases,  from 
its  inferior  quality,  cannot  be  exported,  but  gets  consumed  in  the 
colony,  being  sold  at  a  veiy  low  price  to  the  working  population^ 
to  which  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  fertile  souio^ 
of  demoralisation  and  ruin.      This  is  notoriously  the  case  in 
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Barbados,  where  the  licensed  dram-shops  for  the  sale  of  this  fiery 
poison  exceed  in  number  six  hundred.  The  preferable  method 
would  be  to  collect  it  with  care  in  puncheons  as  it  flows  from  the 
sugar  in  the  curing-house,  and  in  this  manner  preserve  it  until 
after  crop-time,  that  is,  until  the  leisure  time  of  the  year,  when  it 
might  be  advantageously  re-boiled  in  the  vacuum  pan,  and  an 
-additional  quantity  of  sugar  extracted. 

To  recapitulate  :  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  and  enterprising 
planter  should  be  directed  to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  To  obtain  by  the  use  of  a  properly  constructed  null,  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  juice  irom  the  cane. 
.  2.  To  clarify  and  filter  this  juice  with  expedition,   and  to 
evaporate  it  rapidly  either  over  the  open  fire^  or  by  steam-heat,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 

3.  To  complete  the  concentrotion  in  a  vacuum-pan,  or  by  other 
means,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  not  hurtful  to  the  sugar,  and 
to  facilitate  the  natural  process  of  crystallization,  so  as  to  obtun  a 
sngar  of  large  and  distinct  grain. 

4.  To  drain  and  dry  the  sugar  perfectly,  and  to  save  all  the 
molasses. 

If  the  sugar  be  desired  whiter  it  can  easily  be  obtained  in  this 
condition,  by  filtering  through  a  bed  of  animal  charcoal  the  thin 
syrup  ready  for  the  vacuum-pan,  aoeording  to  the  practice  of 
refiners,  and  by  afterwards  washing  the  crystals  when  thoroughly 
drained,  with  white  syrup.  In  this  manner,  raw  sugar  will  oe 
obtained  almost  equal  m  colomr  and  purity  to  refined  sugar,  but  at 
an  increased  expense,  as  the  charcoal  soon  loses  its  decolourizing 
power,  and  requires  re-burning,  and  the  washing  process  consumes 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  sugar.  The  propriety  of  adopting 
these  additional  measures  will  depend  entirely  on  the  price  such 
whitened  sugar  bears  in  the  market.  At  present  an  additional 
duty  is  levied  on  such  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  most 
injudicious  increase,  may,  on  a  proper  representation  of  the  &cts 
of  the  case,  be  remitted. 


The  most  economical  and  advantageous  mode  of  heating  the 
vessels  of  a  sugar-establishment,  would  undoubtedly  be  by  the  use 
of  steam — a  single  boiler,  or  set  of  boilers,  according  to  tne  size  of 
the  works,  famishing  steam  to  each,  exactly  as  may  be  required, 
being  shut  off  in  a  moment  when  no  longer  wanted,  and  directed 
elsewhere  with  equal  ease.  To  heat  the  vacuum-pan,  steam  must 
be  used ;  power  is  required  to  work  the  air-pump,  or  to  set  in 
motion  the  wheel,  in  Gadesden's  apparatus.  To  fiimish  enough 
steam  to  heat,  in  addition,  the  defecating  and  evaporating  vessels 
will  not  involve  a  very  great  increase  of  boiler-space  or  consuni^ 
tbn  of  fuel,  and  will  be  attended  with  the  very  great  advantage  oi 
permitting  the  applicatioQ  of  the  whole  of  the  m^gass  to  the  soil 
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«8  manure.  At  present,  coal  cannot  be  landed  at  Barbados  from 
England  under  30«.  or  S6i,  per  ton  ;  even  at  this  high  price  its 
use  would  be,  without  doubt,  economical.  It  might  probably  be 
obtained  much  cheaper  from  Cape  Breton  in  British  North  America, 
or  from  the  United  States.  The .  extensive  exportation  of  coal 
from  England  is  a  policy  so  questionable,  that  diligent  search 
should  be  made  in  other  available  quarters  for  this  invaluable  fuel,  a. 
scarcity  of  which  may  ere  very  many  more  years  have  past,  be 
felt  at  home. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  JENNINGS'S  SACCHAROMETER. 

BT  DR.  TJRB,  F.R.8. 

Bt  the  provisions  of  the  Sug^r  Bill  now  in  force,  Parliament 
directs  the  Customs  to  levy  the  duties  on  sugars  imported  at  two 
different  rates,  according  to  two  different  degrees  of  quality  or 
strength — a  pattern  standard  of  white  Java  sugar  being  fixed  for 
the  higher  duty,  and  all  weaker  sugar  to  be  charged  the  lower  duty. 
The  fair  deterflaination  of  these  respective  rates  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  revenue  and  trade. 

It  appears  that  a  Dr.H.  C.  Jennings  submitted,  about  two  years 
ago,  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  an  instrument  which  he  called  his 
Saocharometer,  being  a  floating  glass  hydrometer,  quite  similar  to 
the  ordinary  saocharometer  employed  by  distillers  and  brewers  for 
taking  the  specific  gravities  of  their  worts.  Messrs.  Brande  and 
Cooper  were  "  desired  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  test 
the  correctness  of  the  instrument  in  question,  which  according  to 
Dr.  Jennings,  is  calculated  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  crystallizable 
and  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  contained  in  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  raw  or  unrefined  sugars  usually  imported  into  this  country, 
it  being  presumed  that  all  such  sugars  are  essentially  mixtures  of 
the  two  varieties  just  mentioned,  one  of  which  is  represented  by 
white  sugar-candy,  or  double-refined  sugar,  and  the  other  by  the 
purest  colonial  molasses."  Messrs.  Brande  and  Cooper  were  pro- 
vided (to  use  the  words  of  the  Report)  *^  with  a  standard  instru- 
ment, acknowledged  as  such  both  by  Dr.  Jennings  and  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Customs,  and  they  also  received,  through 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  samples  of  molasses 
and  of  pure  sugar,  and  of  the  several  denominations  of  colonial 
and  other  raw  or  unrefined  sugars  usually  occurring  in  com- 
merce, with  the  understanding  that  duplicate  samples  of  these 
sugars  should  be  retained  at  the  Custom- House  as  standards  of 
reference,  in  the.  event  of  any  necessity  arising  of  repeating 
our  experiments  or  otherwise  verifying  our  results."  Messrs. 
Brande  and  Cooper  then  proceeded  to  determine  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  solutions  or  syrups  obtained  by  dissolving  ona 
pound  of  each  of  the  other  sugars  in  two  pounds  of  distilled  water. 
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(the  Java  standard  being  previously  dissolved  in  like  manner),  and 
to  ascertain  the  corresponding  indications  upon  the  scale  of  the 
saccharometer.  Messrs.  Brande  and  Cooper  next  present  the  re- 
sults of  their  experiments  in  the  table  published  at  page  581  of 
the  preceding  number  of  this  Journal,  and  terminate  their  report 
with  certain  conclusions,  which  Jthey  think  themselves  justified  in 
^  drawing  from  the  general  results  of  their  experiments. 

**  That  the  composition  of  the  difTercnt  samples  of  raw  sugar,  as  respects 
the  relative  quantities  of  crystallizable  and  uncrystallizable  sugar  which 
they  contain,  may  be  inferred  from  the  specific  gravities  of  their  syrupsj 
or  solutions  in  g^ven  quantities  of  water  ;  and  that  those  specific  gravities 
are  convenient)^  shown  by  Dr.  Jennings*s  saccharometer." 

The  following  documents  by  gentlemen  of  unimpeachable  truth 
and  accuracy,  prove,  beyond  a  ooubt,  that  the  British  Government 
and  Customs  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  discreditably  tricked 
out  of  a  larg^  sum  of  the  public  money  and  time,  by  the  Jennings's 
saccharometer — for  the  said  instrument  does  not  and  cannot  show 
the  quantities  of  crystallizable  and  uncrystallizable  sugar  in  different 
commercial  samples.  In  iact,  all  sugars  when  equally  dry,  afford, 
in  like  weights  and  with  like  quantities  of  water,  solutions  of  the 
same  specinc  gravity. 

Report  on  Jennings's  Saccharometer  by  Mr.  Long,  the  eminent 
constructor  of  Saccharometers  and  Hydrometers,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Ati.ee,  Experimental  Examiner  of  Beers,  "Wines  and 
Liqueurs. 

"  20,  little  Tower  Street,  2Sth  March,  1848. 
"  Having  been  called  upon  by  Dr.  Jennings  to  make  a  floating  glass 
sacdiarometer  upon  his  principle,  as  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Customs, 
for  testing  the  relative  strengths  of  raw  sugars,  or  the  relative  proportion 
of  crystalline  or  loaf  sugar  in  each  of  them  ;  preparatory  thereto,  I  have 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Atlee,  made  the  following  experiments  with  one 
of  my  most  delicate  hydrometric  saccharometers,  such  as  is  made  use  of 
by  the  Excise  department,  by  the  brewers,  distillers,  &c.** 

Table  of  the  specific  gravities  of  solutions  of  one  pound  of  the  following 
Sugars,  in  two  pounds  of  Distilled  Water  at  60^  Fahr.,  and  also  of  the 
loss  of  weight  in  moisture  by  drying  the  Sugars  at  212®  Fahr. 


Namei  of  the  Sugars. 


1.  White  Java 

2.  Bro^vuJava 

3.  Havanna 

4.  West  India 

6.  White 

6.  Crystallized  Demerara. 

7.  Yellow  Brazil 

8.  Best  refined  loaf 


Specific  CTAVities    Lobs  by  weight  In 
of  Uieir  Solutions.    Water  per  cent 


1.1462 
1.1449 
1.1463 
1.1463 
1.14.57 
1.1-160 
1.1455 
1.1462 
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'  **  It  appean,  therefore,  that  all  sorts  of  raw  sugar,  when  equally  dried 
by  a  gentle  steam-heat,  and  dissolved  in  like  quantities  of  pure  water,  give 
like  indications  by  the  saccharonieter. 

(Signed)  **  Joseph  Long. 

"  John  Atlrb." 
**  P.5. — The  samples  of  sugar,  I  to  7,  were  famished  by  Messrs.  Webster, 
Simpson,  and  Scott,  the  sugar-brokers  in  Great  Tower  Street,  and  were 
drawn  from  the  bulk  in  the  Docks." 

The  abore  report  was  sent  to  me  with  the  following  letters  : 

**  20,  Little  Tower  Street,  2Sih  March,  1848. 
**  Sir, — ^Herewith  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  particulars  of  experiments  made 
upon  raw  and  refined  sugars,  by  Mr.  Long  and  myself,  accompanied  by 
the  solutions  of  the  same  sugars,  marked  Nos.  1  to  8,  and  shall  feel  obliged 
by  your  analysis  of  them  to  yetify,  or  otherwise. 

(Signed)        "  John  Atlbe/* 
"  To  Dr.  Ore,  24,  Bhonulfwy  Square,** 

'*  20,  Little  Tower  Street,  City,  Ath  Aprii,  1848. 

*' Sir,— Since  I  had  this  pleasure  on  the  28th  ultimo.  Dr.  Jen- 
nings, the  recipient  of  the  Government's  bounty  to  the  extent  of  £500 
for  lus  improved  saocharometer  for  determining  the  crystallizable  pro* 
perties  of  raw  sugars,  called  at  Mr.  Long's,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, we  explained  to  him  the  result  of  our  experiments,  as  handed  to 
you  on  the  above  date,  the  justness  of  which  he  could  not  controvert,  and 
with  the  monosyllable  *'  if,"  said—**  if  such  is  the  fact,  then  ray  instrument 
is  of  no  use  after  all ;"  and  expressed  himself  anxious  about  Messrs. 
Brande  and  Cooper  becoming  cognizant  of  such  result— as  they  had  re- 
ceived something  like  £140  for  their  report ;  thereby  tacitly  confirming 
the  opinion  that  both  Mr.  Long  and  myself  had  heretofore  entertained — 
that  the  principle  as  applied  was  a  perfect  fallacy  ;  and  as  a  further  con- 
firmation, I  have,  in  my  inquiries  at  the  Custom-house,  ascertained  that 
the  instrument  is  a  nullity  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

**  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"John  Atlee." 

•'  To  Dr.  TJrb,  F.B.S.,  S4,  Bhomsbwy  Square." 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Atlee's  request,  I  took  the  specifio 
gi*ayities* of  his  several  saccharine  solutions,  with  a  glass  globe  of 
1(XX)  water  g^rains  capacity,  and  a  very  delicate  balance,  and  found 
them  to  be  perfectly  correct.  That  all  sorts  of  sugar,  however 
different  in  strength  or  quality  of  colour,  afford  solutions  of  equal 
density,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  skilful  sugar-refiners.  The 
following  letter,  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Fairie,  proprietor  of  the 
Whitechapel  sugar-house,  as  well  as  of  one  at  Liverpool,  and  two 
in  {Scotland,  who  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  experienced, 
scientific,  and  successful  sugar-refiners  in  the  kingdom,  is  a  decisire 
document  upon  this  point.  "  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  that  the 
scheme  of  charging  duty  on  sugar  by  the  c;ravity  of  a  solution,  is 
altogether  absurd,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  exposed.  I  pledge 
myself  to  prove  to  the  Surveyors  General"  (of  the  Customs) 
**  that  all  sugars  equally  dry  and  free  from  dirt,  when  in  solution 
show  an  equal  gravity." 
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In  assuming  the  best  colonial  molasses  as  the  tjpe  of  micrjstal- 
lizable  sugar,  did  Messrs.  Brande  and  Cooper  not  know  that 
Colonial  molasses  always  containa  notable  proportion  of  crystal- 
line sugar,  and  are  worked  on  account  of  it  in  our  sugar  refineries, 
where  they  yield  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  sort  of  raw 
sugar  called  bastards,  exposed  for  sale  in  every  grocer's  shop  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ?  '  Hence  the  basis  of  all  their  experiments 
being  fallacious,  their  results  are  not  entitled  to  confidence. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1845,  wh^i  the  new  Sug^r  Bill  and 
Tariff  were  about  to  be  introduced,  along  with  the  analytical 
services  then  being  performed  by  me  to  the  Customs,  I  proffered 
gratuitously/,  a  reaoy  method  of  eliminating  the  whole  crystalline 
grain  from  any  sample  of  raw  sugar,  and  by  weighing  the  crystals, 
measuring  exactly  the  proportion  of  non-crystallizable  syrup.  I 
exhibited  my  experimental  method  before  several  of  the  Surveyors' 
General,  and  left  my  simple  apparatus  in  one  of  their  rooms  (Mr. 
Weston's)  but  finding  that  an  under-current  was  working  secretly 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Jennings,  I  withdrew  my  apparatus. 

Early  in  the  month  of  January  last,  I  presented  a  confidential 
memorial  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle,  Bart., 
Chairman  of  the  Customs,  stating  very  clearly  the  above,  and  some 
other  acts  of  mal-administration  which  had  come  under  my  pro* 
fessional  cognizance  in  this  great  department  of  the  public  service. 
This  courteously-expressed  communication  he  did  not  deign  to 
acknowledge.  On  the  4th  of  May,  I  sent  a  similar  memorial  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart.,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  which  I  received  an  answer  next  day.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  my  reply  to  that  letter : — 

"  I  tbank  jou  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  in  the  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  my  memorial ;  whereas  one  of  like  import  Addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  has  remained  unnoticed  for 
upwards  of  five  months.  Nor  would  I  again  have  intruded  upon  your 
public  functions  by  my  correspondence,  hi^  you  not,  in  my  humble  ap« 
prehension,  mistaken  its  main  drift.  I  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any 
concern  whatever  with  the  person,  alike  unknown  to  me,  and  to  the 
chemical  world,  who  styles  himself  Br.  Jennings  ;  but  from  his  pretended 
saccharometer,  I  conclude  with  certainty  that  he  is  in  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  term,  an  empirical  sciolist —whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously I  do  not  presume  to  decide.  Whichever  be  the  truth,  the  Customs 
are  justified  in  treating  his  bauble  with  contempt,  after  they  have  dis- 
covered (though  somewhat  too  late)  how  &r  he  haid  practised  upon  their 
credulity,  and  after  he  himself  has  confessed  to  Messrs.  Long  and  Atlee 
that  his  saccharometer  is  no  test  of  the  strength  of  sugar. 

*^  I  take  leave  to  ask  you,  Sir,  as  Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer, 
and,  therefore,  in  duty  as  in  desire  solicitous  for  the  right  working  of  the 
revenue  laws,  if  it  be  not  most  disreputable  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  under  such  a  blaze  of  scientific  lig^t,  that  your  liberally- 
pai^  fiscal  officers  cannot  execute  the  provisions  of  your  own  bill  foe 
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levying  dntiet  on  sngara,  according  to  their  degrees  of  strength  ?  That 
th^  are  incapable  of  doing  so  is  manifest  from  their  adoption  of  a  test, 
which  erery  intelligent  sugar-refiner  (as  Mr.  Fairie)  and  every  chemist 
oonyersant  with  sugar  knows  to  be  absurd.  That  £640  of  the  pubhc 
money  should  have  been  lavished  in  fees  for  this  notable  piece  of  quackery, 
besides  much  more  In  senseless  experiments,  &c..  by  the  Surveyors  of  the 
Customs  would  certainly  appear  incredible,  did  not  the  adage  of  the  great 
Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  serve  to  solve  the  problem.* 

"Andrew  Ube." 

<'  To  Ihe  Riaht  Hon.  Sir  CkarUs  Wood,  BarL, 
•  •*  Chancellor  of  Her  Maje8fy*s  Kxchequer" 

^  **  Tou  are  not  aware,  my  son,  with  how  little  knowledge  great  States 
are  governed*'* 


ON  THE  MICROSCOPIC  VEGETATIONS  DEVELOPED  IN 

PHARMACEUTICAL  LIQUIDS. 

BY   JONATHAN    FEREIRA^   K.1>.,   F.R.S. 

Continued  from  VoL  VIL,  page  432. 
OF  Y£A8T  (continued)^ 

6.  Yeast  Jive  days  after  the  commeiicement  of  fermentation. — At 
thb  period,  the  fermentation  of  the  saccharine  solution  had  ceased, 
and  the  froth,  elevated  by  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  sank 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  whose  odour  was  that  of  sour  paste,  and 
whose  taste  was  like  that  of  the  acid  of  the  grey  rennette  apple  whicli 
has  become  heated.  The  plants  (toruUe)  having  exhausted  all  the 
natridve  matter  of  the  liquid,  died  from  starvation,  became  disar* 
ticulated,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in  the  form  of  new  yeast. 
The  vegetables  were  incomplete  since,  at  the  time  of  their  dissociation, 
thev  were  producing  buds. 

Origin, — The  origin  and  development  of  yeast  constitute  a  most 
interesting  object  of  inquiry. 

No  one  I  think  can  doubt,  from  the  description  already  ^iven  of  the 
yeast  globules,  that  these  bodies  are  microscopic  organisms.  The 
changes  which  they  undergo,  in  other  words,  their  growth,  demonstrate 
that  they  are  living  bodies. 

A  very  curious  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject,  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  the  importer  of  German  and  Dutch  yeasty  in  Finch  Lane, 
Comhill ;  it  is,  that  mechanical  injury  kills  or  destroys  yeast.  Foreign 
yeast  is  imported  in  bags,  and  of  these  great  care  is  requisite  in  their 
removal  from  place  to  place.  If  they  be  allowed  to  fall  violently  on 
the  ground  the  yeast  is  spoiled.  A  bruise,  as  a  blow  given  to  the  bagj 
also  destroys  it.  The  men  who  make  up  the  dried  yeast  into  quarter- 
pound  and  half-pound  balls  for  ssle,  are  obliged  to  handle  it  very 
dexterously,  or  they  injure  and  destroy  it.  In  fact,  falls,  bruises,  or 
rough  handling  kills  it,  and  the  yeast  which  has  thus  been  mechanically 
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injured,  may  be  readily  diBtingaished  from  good,  unaltered  yeast.  Its 
colour  becomes  darker,  somewhat  like  tlie  change  which  an  apple  or 
pear  undergoes  when  it  becomes  rotten  ;  and  from  being  crumbly  or 
powdery,  it  becomes  soft,  glutinous,  sticky  to  the  fingers  like  flour- 
paste,  and  soon  stinks.  I  nave  submitted  some  of  this  injured  or  dead 
yeast  to  microscopical  examination,  but  have  been  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  in  its  appearance  from  healthy  yeast. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  pure  solution  of  sugar  will  not  undergo  fer- 
mentation when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  a  saccharine  vegetable  juice 
(as  the  juice  of  the  grape)  suffers  spontaneous  fermentation.  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  ?  The  vegetable  juice  contains  an  albuminous  or 
nitrogenous  principle,  to  which  its  fermentability  is  referable. 

Whenever  fermentation  commences  in  vegetable  juices,  the  process 
always  begins  with  the  formation  of  yeast  globules.  What  is  the 
origin  of  these  ? 

By  some  it  is  asserted,  that  yeast-germs  are  floating  in  the  air,  and 
that  meeting  with  a  fit  receptacle  for  their  development  in  the  vegetable 
juice,  they  here  germinate  and  grow,  and  efiect  vinous  fermentation. 

But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  opinion,  that  these  floating,  atmos- 
pherical yeast-germs,  have  never  been  detected  or  recognised  by  the 
microscope,  and  that  their  existence  is,  therefore,  altogether  assumed. 
Moreover,  we  may  ask  with  Kutzing,  what  is  the  reason  that  these 
germs  if  they  really  exist,  cannot  cause  fermentation  in  a  pure  solution 
of  sugar.  These  and  other  reasons^  have  induced  some  naturalists  to 
admit  a  generatio  primitiva, 

Turpin  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  yeast  globules  are  derived 
from  organic  tissues,  from  whence  they  arc  separated  under  the  form 
of  what  he  calls  globulins.  This  separation  takes  place  after  the  life 
of  association  (la  vie  ttassociaiion)  of  these  tissues.  These  globulins 
are  often  invisible  to  the  microscope  at  the  moment  of  their  dissociation, 
as  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  white  of  eggs,  of  the  filtered  juice  of 
the  grape,  apple,  plum,  currants,  &c.,  which  appear,  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  at  the  surface  of  the  saccharine  liquids,  under  the 
form  of  light  pellicles,  composed  of  a  prodigious  number  of  globulins, 
of  about  the  ^^th  of  a  millimetre,  and  which,  on  account  of  their 
minute  size,  possess  a  very  obvious  movement  de  fourmillement. 

Beer  yeast  is  derived,  according  to  Turpin,  from  Fig.  27. 
the  globulins  of  the  perisperm,  or  albumen  of  barley. 
When  a  grain  of  barley  is  deprived  of  its  hard  and 
scaly  envelopes,  we  find  it  to  consist  mainly  of  the 
perisperm  or  albumen,  at  the  base  of  which  is  situated 
the  embryo. 

The  perisperm  or  albumen  is  a  mass  of  cellular 
tissue,  in  which  resides  all  the  nutritive  matter  of  the 
grain.  1 1  consists  of  an  agglomeration  of  what  Turpin 
calls  maternal  vesicles  (fig.  27)  which  are  colourless 
and  diaphanous,  and  usually  ovoid.    Thev  contain  a  .  i  •  h  i 

great  number  of  starch  grains,  or  what  1  urpin  terms  o/Tht^ilamem  ^ 
globulins,  bart^. 

When  these  vesicles  are  ruptured,  the  grains  of  fecula  which 
they  contain,  escape.     These  grains  (fig.  28)  vary  considerably  in 
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■iie,  from  the  smallnt  perceptible  point,  Pat.  28. 

to  about  tbe  i^lh  of  a  millimetre.     At  il^'^^\ 

flnt  their  shape  ia  spherical,  but  as  they  J^\_       ^^S^ 

grow,  they  mutually  compreu  each  other  \S3C^  V  V 

'     '  '  reside,  and  in  chU  war  r,^"*^^  -  .  l"j- 


arquire  an  oToid  or  obtusely  triangular  ^*Hi  ^^  ^  /  J '''  '  i^ 
form.  Their  traniiparency  ii  such,  that  V^#%^-o%^ff^ 
when  two  grains  overlap,  tbe  outline  Q^^  □J*%^o''!^ 
of  the  one    can  be    see')   ihroush    the  fJNflR&  * 

Turpin   asserts  that  all    these  /^^^T^*    C^' 


grains  are   intestinal   i ,„^  •m:^/-  '      o^i3»~M 

hulbilli,   which.,  under  favourable   cir-  ""'^     i^     . 

cumstanccs,  germinate  and  produce  the  ■* "  ^•^   • . 

parent  plant,  or  when  isolated  ami  con-  i^^£\ 

tained  in  a  saccharine  solution,  perform  ^^^      ^ 

the  office  of  yeast,  by  germinatinf;  or      Cniiue/  tarltf^Urreh.tr  at 
regelating   under  the   very  diminished      /murmi  tutuiM  t/ luryu,. 
form  of  a  filamentous  mucedo.     And  he  states  that  tbe  smallest  and 
most  numerous  of  these  bulbiferoug  grains  present,  under  the  micros- 
cope, an  uneouirocal  movement  (/t/ourmii^emenf. 

Fta.S9. 


Ulcremtltr  letlt,  IndJcvfinf  lin'*"/'  mUllmttr*,  ltd  «»  trkldk  It  |iMerfaMrl«t 

tf  train  tj  tMuUni  or  itarclt,  front  tkt  imoUril  u  Ikt  iMrtttt,  f k  MIcr  M,'Nf ,  M 

ijfJtlm,  ahautikt^-famUOmitn. 

The  source  of  beer  yeut.  then,  according  to  Turpin,  is  the  grains  of 
fcculn,  and  perhaps  also  the  numerous  globulins  which  escape  when 
the  larger  grdi lis  are  ruptured,  fie  stales,  in  support  of  thia  view,  that 
brewers  have  observed  (hat  the  more  barler  is  used  in  the  steep,  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  yeast  yielded  by  the  beer,  "  It  may  be 
asked,"  says  Turpin,  "how  it  is  that  the  seminuliferous  globule* of 
yeast,  instead  ofbeing  destroyed,  have  multiplied  by  the  ebullition  oflhe 
wort?''  The  fact cxiiting, does  not reauire  an  answer.  ''  But  weraay 
aay,"  adds  Turpin,  "  that  the  little  seeasof  the  fungi  are  not  altered  by 
ebullition,  and  that  being  afterwards  mixed  with  water  and  placed  in 
an  appropriate  territory,  germinate  there  perfectly  and  abundantly." 

Wheu  the  wort,  composed  of  water,  mucilage,  sugar,  small  globular 
seeds  of  yeast,  aromatic  oil,  or  bitter  priuciplc  of  tbe  hop  and  dead 
globules  of  the  latter,  is  left  to  itself,  it  feebly  ferments.  There  is  an 
indolence  of  action ;  the  sugar  is  decomposed  slowly,  and  alcoholization 
U  incanipletely  effected,  and  we  have  a  Dad  beer  which  ouickly  becomes 
sour,  because  the  number  of  decompositors  has  not  been  sufficient. 
But  if  to  the  number  of  the  primitive  small  seeds  of  natural  yeast 
found  iu  the  wort,  we  add  a  certain  quantity  of  olhera,  obtained  from 
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a  preceding  eoUeetioii.  the  fenoentrndoD  goes  on  Maklj  by  the  aid  of 
thete  anxiliaries,  and  good  beer  is  the  resolt. 

8ach  then,  is  the  primitiTe  origin  of  beer  yessL  Its  increase  is 
efieeted  in  two  ways :  by  the  dissrticQlation  of  the  monilifonn  stems  of 
yeast,  and  by  the  escape  of  seminnliferoiis  globules  from  the  interior 
of  the  Tesiciuar  joints. 

ITo  he  etnUtrnmrnL] 


ON  THE  REVALENTA  ARABICA 

In  the  PharmaceuUeal  Journal  for  March,  1845  (toL  iy.^ 
p.  415),  we  exposed  the  nature  of  a  secret  remedy  for  oonstipaii<»i, 
called  ErvalerUa  and  Melatse  de  la  Cochin  China.  The  first 
(the  enralenta)  we  explained  was  the  meal  of  the  l^itil  called 
Ervum  Lent^  sold  at  three  times  its  ordinary  price;  and  the  second 
(the  melasse  de  la  Cochin  China),  was  common  treacle,  sold  at  five 
times  the  usual  chai^  for  it ;  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  these 
two  sold  cost  twenty-eight  shilliogs. 

The  speculation  has^  we  presume,  proved  a  lucrative  one,  for  it 
has  g^ven  rise  to  an  imitation  in  the  form  of  a  preparation,  called 
^'  Revahnta  Arabira/'  a  nutritive  and  eminently  curative  fecula, 
derived  from  an  African  plant."  It  is  prepared  like  gpniel,  by 
mixing  two  ounces  of  it  with  a  pint-and-a-half  or  a  quart  of 
water,  boiling  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stirring  well  till  it  has  boiled 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Honey,  or  the  best  raw  sugar,  and  salt  to  tasta^ 
are  then  added,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  If  this  does  not  act 
sufficiently  on  the  bowels,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  "  our  prepared 
melasse"  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  raw  sugar. 

The  word  "Bevalentd*  is  obviously  borrowed  from  "Ervalenta/* 
by  the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  the  first  syllable. 

The  word  ^^  Ervalenie^  is  derived,  as  we  before  explained,  from 
the  ^  Ervum  Lens^  the  botanical  name  of  the  lentil. 

The  lentil  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and,  therefore,  the  proprietor  of  the  revalenta  is  so  far 
correct  when  he  says  it  is  an  '^  African  plant." 

On  subjecting  tne  meal  called  revalenta  to  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination, we  find  that,  like  ervalenta^  it  is  prepared  from  the 
lentil.     The  character  of  the  starch-g^rain  readily  disting^hes  it. 

SANITARY  QUESTIONS,  OBSERVATIONS,  AND  SUGGES- 
TIONS ON  THE  WOLVERTON  WELL-WATER,  AS  SUP- 
PLIED TO  THE  INHABITANTS. 

BT  GEOXOE  COaFB,  ESQ. 
Rctidtnt  Medical  Ofllccr  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Railway  line  from  London  to  Birming- 
ham in  1 838,  it  was  considered,  by  the  Directors,  that  Wolyerton^  a  mere 
farm-housCi  fifty- two  miles  from  London^  or  just  halfway  between  these 
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two  towns,  should  form  a  station  for  supplying  the  loeomotiTes  with 
water,  and  that  a  fiictory  shoold  also  be  establisbed  there.  The  latter 
has  been  acooroplished,  and  now  the  little  town  aversges  1400  to  1600 
inhabitants.  There  are  a  church,  two  public-houses,  and  various  shops^ 
so  that  it  has  become  a  place  of  some  importance  in  every  respect. 

In  order  to  accompltsh  the  former  oliject,  the  locomotives  were  sap« 
plied  from  the  canal  adjoining  the  station.  The  water  was  forced  up 
Dj  pumps  into  a  tank,  and  from  thence  convejred  to  the  engines  when 
required.  But  the  exorbitant  demands  which  the  Canal  Company 
made  for  such  supply,  induced  the  directors  of  the  Railway  Company 
to  sink  a  well  in  the  centre  of  the  factory  then  erecting*    This  was  in 

1840.  Accordingly,  a  well  fifteen  fathoms  deep  was  sunk,  and  the 
water  was  brought  up  by  an  engine  to  another  and  larger  tank,  erected 
by  the  side  of  the  former  one,  but  capable  of  communicating  by  a 
main  pipe ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  deficiency  from  one  source, 
there  might  be  a  supply  from  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  well,  tank, 
&C.,  were  complete,  the  engines  were  wholly  supplied  by  this  water ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  its  use,  the  drivers  found  that 
they  experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  steam  up ;  the  water 
required  more  fuel,  the  trains  were  after  time,  the  boilers  and  the 
machinery  were  much  furred  and  clogged,  and  the  foam  or  scum  on 
the  surface  of  the  boiling  liquid  was  such,  that  after  several  failures 
and  disappointments,  they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the 
use  of  the  welLwater,  and  once  more  return  to  their  supply  from  the 
canal. 

The  houses  were  now  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  next  question 
seems  to  have  been,  how  these  dwellings  should  be  furnished  with 
water.  The  pipes  were  laid  on  to  the  houses,  from  the  well-tank  in 
three  or  four  streets,  whilst,  in  some  others,  pipes  from  both  tanks 
were  snpjdied. 

It  appesn,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  this  spot,  that  about  the  year 

1841,  the  inhabitants  were  supplied  wholly  by  well-water,  and  the 
locomotives  by  canal  water.  But  it  was  soon  observed  that  the.use  of 
the  former  beverage  gave  rise  to  a  singular  but  unequivocal  train  of 
symptoms  of  derangement  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  &c.  The  directors 
at  length  were  satisfied  that  the  well-water  was  not  only  unfit  for 
their  engines,  but  that  it  was  not  altogether  a  wholesome  beverage. 
But  then  the  difficulty  arose  how  these  inhabitants  should  be  furnished 
with  a  different  water.  The  houses  subsequently  built  were  accord- 
ingly supplied  with  '*  half-and-half,"  or  partly  well  and  partly  canal- 
water. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  there  was  a  constant  complaint, 
especially  by  the  new  comers,  wat  the  water  disagreed  with  them  :  and 
the  men  broke  out  in  eruptions  over  the  face,  hands,  and  neck,  and  the 
women  and  children  were  the  subjects  of  a  much  more  distressing 
train  of  symptoms. 

From  tne  year  1841  to  the  autumn  of  1847,  a  large  number  of  cases 
were  attended  by  the  medical  gentlemen  of  Newport  Pagnel,  Stoney 
Stratford,  and  the  practitioner  at  the  station,  yet  the  Company  were 
then  in  the  habit  of  sending  eases  occasionally  to  the  Assistant  Phy- 
sician of  thia  hospital :  but  it  appears  that  about  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  of  1847  and  1848,  the  water,  especially  of  the  well, 
became  unusuaQy  thick,  yellowish,  and  kwded  with  extraneous  vege* 
table  matter. 
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Since  the  Ut  of  January  of  the  present  year,  110  out-patients  have 
been  sent  to  Middlesex  Hospital  from  Wolverton,  exclusive  of  surgical 
eases.  There  has  also  been  a  large  mortality  from  pulmonary  com- 
plaints at  the  station,  the  patients,  chiefly  children,  having  been  at* 
tended  by  the  resident  medical  practitioner. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  out-patients  above-mentioned  came  under 
my  charge  as  the  resident  medical  officer,  on  account  of  their  arrival 
at  irregular  hours,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  their 
symptoms. 

Of  these  ISO  cases  of  which  I  have  carefully  preserved  an  abstract 
or  outline  of  the  diseases,  &c.,  there  were  thirty-seven  males  and  seventy- 
three  females.  Of  these  males,  eighteen  were  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  the  remainder  were  boys  or  men  employed  in  the  factory* 
Of  the  feraalesi  there  were  also  eighteen  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
the  remainder  were  married  women  with  families,  except  in  two  or 
three  instances. 

But  in  order  to  present  the  subject  in  its  most  important  and  inte- 
resting view,  I  am  desirous  of  classifying  the  whole  number  under  two 
distinct  heads,  viz.,  those  who  partook  of  the 'well  water  exclusively, 
and  those  who  were  supplied  by  the  mixed,  or  canal  and  well  water, 
and  the  striking  diflPerence  in  the  character  of  the  respective  diseases 
will  be  apparent. 

There  were  sixty-one  cases  (as  the  sixty-second  patient  lived  at 
Stoney-Stratford,  and  walked  to  his  work  daily  at  tne  station)  who 
were  sufferers  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  well-water,  and  forty- 
nine  of  the  mixed  water. 

My  register  of  the  cases  specifies  the  sex,  name,  age,  locality  in 
Wolverton,  the  period  of  residence  at  the  station,  the  state  of  health 
before  such  residence,  the  towns  from  whence  they  came,  and  the  date 
of  their  illness,  its  rise,  progress,  and  their  present  symptoms,  together 
with  the  observation  of  any  peculiar  features  in  the  disease,  and  its 
termination,  &c. 

The  diseases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  were 
chiefly  amongst  the  young  men,  boys,  and  children,  and  soon  afker 
their  arrival  in  the  town  they  presented  the  following  symptoms: 
scaly  or  desquamating  surface  of  the  face  and  neck,  porrigo  of  the 
head,  or  psoriasis  of  the  neck,  hands,  and  arms,  or  urticaria.  Febrile 
excitement,  with  more  or  less  disturbance  in  the  bowels,  loss  of  appetite, 
cough,  and  disturbed  sleep. 

Amongst  the  second  class  of  sufferers  from  this  water,  there  were  the 
following  more  serious,  distressing,  and  intractable  symptoms: — 
constant  frontal  headache,  muscc  volitantes,  dizziness  of  sight,  tem- 
porary loss  of  consciousness,  impaired  memory,  recurring  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  excessive  prostration  of  the  mental  and  bodily  powers, 
palpitation,  pulse  yarymg  from  100  to  120,  sometimes  intermittent, 
skin  feverish,  tongue  clammy  and  furred,  bowels  costive,  and  constant 
gastralgia,  with  tenderness  on  pressure.  No  appetite,  disturbed  sleep 
from  frightful  dreams,  a  dry,  harsh,  and  straming  cough.  The 
cerebral  symptoms  in  some  mstances,  were  attend^  with  distinct 
epileptic  fits,  especially  in  one  lad  of  seventeen,  who  was  seized  with 
nine  successive  attacks  in  one  day ;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  here 
that  the  Jad  lost  the  attacks  of  giddiness,  &c.:  when  his  uncle,  who 
hves  a  mUe  from  Wolverton,  allowed  him  to  lodge  with  him,  and  he 
walked  to  the  station  to  his  work,  but  never  took  his  meals  there.    He 
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expressed  himself  as  not  feeling;  like  the  sarae^  since  he  resided  at  \he 
house  of  his  relation.  They  all  complained  more  or  less  of  a  peculiar 
coppery  or  foul  taste  upon  tlie  tongue  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  total 
loss  of  appetite  for  breakfast. 

Although  I  have  divided  the  class  of  patients  under  two  heads,  for 
the  sake  of  drawing  a  line  between  the  two  characters  of  disease  with 
which  they  were  aiSected,  yet,  in  reality,  the  sufferers  from  the  mixed 
water  presented  the  same  train  of  obstinate  and  severe  complaints  as  did 
those  from  tlie  well-water,  with  this  difference,  tliat  the  symptoms  in 
the  latter  class  of  patients  were  more  obstinate,  more  decided,  and  were 
never  accompanied  with  the  presence  of  entozoa.  Whilst  in  many  of 
the  cases  from  the  canal- water,  there  were  unequivocal  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  taenia  lata,  ascaris,  and  ascaris  lumbncoides,  and 
afttr  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  usual  anthelmintics,  as  turpen- 
tine, pomegranate  root,  Ike ,  and  steel,  the  symptoms  corresponded 
with  those  of  the  patients  who  partook  wholly  of  the  well-water. 

In  consequence  of  observing  that  all  these  patients  exhibited  much 
uniformity  in  their  symptoms,  I  was  induced  to  note  them  down,  and 
at  length  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Creed,  the  Secretary  to  the  Company,  at 
Euston  Station,  and  informed  him  of  my  suspicions.  This  gentleman, 
after  thanking  me  for  the  great  trouble  1  had  taken  in  investigating  the 
subject,  reouested  me  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Dockray,  the 
superintendent  engineer.  I  acceded,  and  found  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether a  stranger  to  the  suspicious  character  of  the  water,  but  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  merely  affected  new  comers ;  and  that  its 
evil  e£fVcts  soon  wore  away  as  the  people  became  accustomed  to  it, 
and  were  able  to  bear  it.  In  this  latter  opinion  I  corrected  him, 
inasmuch  as  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  a  larger  number 
of  cases  now  than  had  occurred  for  a  long  time.  However,  he  was 
most  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible,  and  enquired  what 
1  would  suggest.  I  proposed  that  the  two  waters  should  be  analyzed 
by  our  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Ronalds,  and  I  left  him  twenty- 
four  questions,  to  which  he  promised  to  forward  replies  of  undoubted 
accuracy. 

The  waters  were  sent,  and  the  analysis  was  made,  and  my  questions 
were  faithfully  answered,  when  the  following  valuable  facts  came  to 
light.  The  well-water  was  proved  to  be  a  weak  saline  and  alkaline 
spring,  and  the  canal- water  a  tolerably  pure  soft  water. 

Here,  however,  I  must  digress  a  little  in  order  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  the  diseases.  Until  my  suspicions  were  raised  that  this  water  was 
saline  and  alkaline  in  its  character,  I  had  treated  the  majority  of  cases 
with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  some  bitter  infusion,  with  an  occa- 
sional aperient  of  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  or  aloetic  pills,  and  by 
using  either  the  ointment  of  creosote,  the  weak  nitric  oxide  of  mercurv, 
or  chalk,  to  some  of  the  severe  cases  of  eruptive  diseases,  but  in  nearly 
all  the  instances,  it  proved  unavailing.  When,  however,  the  valuable! 
chemical  discovery  was  made  that  the  well-water  was  a  simple  alkaline 
spring,  I  immediately  commenced  a  totally  opposite  treatment.  The 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  with  or  without  steel,  in  some  bitter  infusion, 
was  now  substituted.  The  eruptive  diseases  were  treated  by  weak 
nitric  acid  lotions,  the  patients  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  use  the 
well-water  for  culinary  purposes,  and  the  improvement  in  their  health 
was  very  marked  and  decided,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  where , 
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Z  afterwardu  found,  I  had  n^lected  to  warn  them  not  to  use  the 
water  for  the  purposes  of  cooking  their  meals.  But  even  in  these 
few  instances,  they  made  more  progress  when  it  was  left  off  than 
hefore. 

So  singular  and  so  uniform  were  the  symptitms  of  the  whole  class 
of  patients,  that  1  do  not  exceed  the  hounds  of  truth  when  I  assert, 
that  if  a  patient  presented  herself,  and  informed  me  of  the  street  she 
lived  in,  I  could  repeat  her  ailments  almost  word  for  word  hefore  I 
interrogated  her.  If  she  was  from  Ledsom  or  Creed  Streets,  she  would 
lahour  under  the  distressing  cerebral  symptoms  already  alluded  to, 
with  palpitation,  hurried  pulse,  feverish  skin,  and  total  prostration  of 
physical  and  mental  energies.  If  she  resided  in  Walker,  Bury,  or 
Cook  Streets,  or  the  North  Cottages,  I  might  find,  in  addition  to  the 
above  symptoms,  unequivocal  evidences  of  tenia  or  lumbrici,  whilst, 
if  they  were  children,  the  presence  of  ringworm,  psoriasis,  and  asca- 
rides,  were  more  or  less  observed.  One  instance  I  cannot  refrain  from 
diuding  to,  it  was  that  of  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  who,  with  his 
mother,  became  patients  in  the  early  part  of  January.  They  had  re- 
sided in  Bury*8treet,  and  had  therefore  been  supplied  with  the  mixed 
water  ;  they  were  natives  of  Stoney  Stratford,  two  miles  distant  from 
the  station,  and  had  been  in  Wolverton  eighteen  months.  The  mother 
was  seized  in  October,  1847,  with  vertigo,  frontal  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  palpitation,  alternate  flushings,  and  clammy  perspirations  i 
and  the  boy,  in  November,  was  attackdl  with  blindness  and  double 
strabismus,  with  constant  weight  over  the  forehead.  They  had  both 
been  under  medical  treatment  for  some  time  in  Wolverton  without 
avail,  and  observing  the  equivocal  nature  of  nervous  symptoms  in 
many  of  these  poor  people,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  squint  and 
headache  arose  from  mere  cerebral  distress  rather  than  cerebral  dis 
ease.  He  was  ordered  an  emetic  twice  a  week,  and  a  dose  of  turpen« 
tine  and  castor-oil  to  be  given  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  emetic. 
When  he  had  pursued  this  plan  for  a  fortnight,  the  mother  and 
myself  were  Ratified  to  find  that  the  boy's  sight  returned,  the  stra* 
bisraus  diminished,  and  his  health  improved ;  but  it  was  co^existent 
with  the  escapeof  a  large  number  of  joints  of  a  tenia  lata,  and  numerous 
ascarides.  He  was  discharged  quite  well  before  the  end  of  January, 
and  the  mother  has  greatly  improved  also  under  the  use  of  steel  wine 
in  a  bitter  infusion.  A  man  is  now  in  attendance  upon  Mr.  C.  De  Mor- 
gan, who  has  charge  of  the  Ophthalmic  department,  with  partial  loss  of 
sight  in  the  left  eye,  and  impaired  vision  in  the  right,  attended  with 
muscse  volitantes.  He  is  a  native  of  Leeds,  and  had  resided  in  Ledsom 
Street,  Wolverton  (well-water),  for  ten  months.  This  attack  crept  on 
after  be  had  been  there  four  months :  he  is  greatly  improving. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  interesting  but  important  facts  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  R.  B.  Dockray,  £sq.,  and  Dr.  Uonalds.  The 
nature  of  the  earth  about  Wolverton,  for  the  first  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet,  is  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  white  marl,  and  below  that  deptn 
it  is  a  blue  greasy  clay.  This  clay  I  have  a  specimen  of,  as  it  was  taken 
from  the  well,  and  its  consistence,  appearance,  and  chemical  qualities, 
exactly  correspond  to  that  of  ''  fuller's  earth,"  so  common  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  that  is  to  say,  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  with  traces  of  potash  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  will  be  seen 
presently  that  these  elements  enter  largely  into  the  saline  ingredienta 
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of  tbe  well- water.  It  is  forced  by  a  stationary  engine  into  a  large 
cistern  in  the  roof  of  the  factory,  and  supplies  the  schools,  Creedt 
Ledsoniy  and  Yonn^  Streets,  and  Glyn  Sauare.  The  mains  are  cast 
iron,  whilst  the  services  are  partly  lead  and  partly  iron  pipes. 

The  locomotiyes  are  supplied  by  the  canal,  which  is  also  worked 
into  a  large  cistern  on  the  top  of  the  factory,  some  distance  from  the 
well-cistern,  but  it  is  connected  with  it  by  a  cast-iron  main  and  stop- 
cock. The  inhabitants  of  the  North  Cottages,  Bury  and  Gas  Streets, 
have  a  mixed  supply  of  weU  and  canal-water.  But  these  supplies  are 
far  inferior  in  quality  to  the  clear  and  pleasant  springs  existing 
at  a  public-house,  "The  Engineer/**  and  the  Parsonage  nouse^  near 
the  Station.  Tlie  drainage  is  excellent,  and  no  suspicion  of  poison  can 
arise  from  any  imperfection  in  this  department ;  indeed^  the  whole 
train  of  symptoms  in  all  the  cases  does  not  favour  the  supposition  of 
an  animal  malaria. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  respective  analyses  of  the  well  and  canal- 
water  qualitatively,  by  which  the  character  of  this  saline  alkaline 
spring  will  be  at  once  observed. 


Sprciflc 
gravity. 


No.  1. 

Water 

fh>m 
Canal 
at  Wol- 
yerton. 


1.00025 


Drmtot 
Haraiim  by 
Clark's  Teat. 


Tntal  amount    Ornnic 
of  Solid  Mai-:    ^«tter 

terperpalloi.  per  gallon 
in  grains.      m  gtaius. 


Saline  Matter  per 
gallon  in'gralna. 


Soluble 

afWr 
Erapora- 

tion. 


1S« 


20.1 


2.8 


3.72 


Iniolable 
after 

Etb  pota- 
tion. 


Kature  of  the 
SiiUne  Matter. 


13.58 


Carbonate  of  Lime 
with  a  trace  of  Mag- 
nesia. Oxide  of  Iron 
and  AlumiDa  in 
small  quantity. 
Sulphates  of  Soda 
and  Potash.  Chlo- 
rides of  Sodium  and 
Potasflinm  io  small 
quantitjr.     Silica. 


This  water  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  is  distinctly  alkaline  to  test 
paper,  it  contains  chiefly  bi«carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  rather 
more  organic  matter  than  should  exist  in  water  for  drinking. 


No.  2. 

Water 

from 

Well  at 

Wolver- 

ton. 


• 

1 
1 

li 

1 

1.0005 

13° 

42.78 

2.34 

26.78 

t 

1 

13.66 

Fkee  Carbonic  Acid. 
Carbonate  of  IJme 
with  a  trace  of  Mag- 
nesia. Sulphate  of 
Soda  in  lai^  quan- 
tities. Sulphate  of 
Pdtash.  Chloride  of 
Sodium  in  large 
quantity.  Chloride 
of  Potassium.  Car* 
bonates  cf  Potash 
and  Soda.  Silica. 
Oxide  of  Iron  and 
Alumina  in  smaU 
quantity. 


This  water  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonates, 
sulphates,  and  chlorides  which  it  contains,  and  which  render  it  a  weak 
salme  water.  

*  It  will  be  seen  by  analysis  of  these  two  waters,  that  neither  of  them 
are  suited  for  drinking,  and  that  the  sprmg  in  the  Parsonage  House  is  the 
only  one  of  the  two  tlmt  can  be  considered  to  approach  to  a  wholesome 
beverage. 
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',  In  addition  to  this  analysis  it  should  be  observed  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  canal  is  46**,  whilst  that  of  the  well  is  63^. 

I  have  here  subjoined  a  subsequent  analysis  inade  by  Dr.  Ronalds, 
of  five  springs  on  the  station. 

The  diaracter  of  the  water  from  the  Refreshment  Room  was  any 
thing  but  *'  refreshing**  either  in  look  or  in  taste ;  it  was  opalescent, 
and  had  a  vapid,  brackish  flavour,  which  was  not  observed  in  the 
other  specimens.  The  Blue  Bridge  and  Parsonaffe  House  waters 
were  very  pleasant  to  drink,. and  were  sparkling  in  character. 


QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIMENS  OF  WATER  FROU  FIVE  SPRINGS  IN 

AND  AROUND  WOLVERTON  STATION. 

No,  f.f 
Specimen 

Specific 
graviij. 

HardncOT 

by  Soap 

Tett.' 

Salin* 

Matter 

per  gallon 

Organic 
Miuer 

per  gallon 

Total 

Solid 

Matter 

per  gallon 

Natura  of  Saline  Matur. 

] 

1.00079 

37*.95 

53.6 

26.6 

80.4 

r  Chlorides  of  Sodiam  and  Poteasiam, 
1  Sulphates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Sol- 
]  phates  and  Carbonates  of  Lime,  Silica, 
L  Alumina,  and  Oxide  of  Iron. 

2 

1.00049 

24».  9 

29.7 

3.1 

32.8 

The  same  as  No.  1. 

3 

1.00059 

26*.  2 

35.2 

5.4 

40.6 

r  The  same  as  No.  1,  bat  no  Alnmioa  or 
\  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

4 

1.00066 

32*>.  4 

54.5 

Traces 

54.5 

(The  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition 
<of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia*  but  no 
(.Sulphate  of  Lime. 

5 

1.00058 

31  ^  5 

43.4 

Traces 

43  4 

The  same  as  No.  4. 

No.  I. — Water  from  the  Well  in  the  Refreshment  Room. 

No.  2.— Water  from  the  Blue  Bridge  Cutting,  ]  4-miie  from  the  station. 

"So,  3. — Water  from  the  Well  at  the  Parsonage  House. 

No.  4. — Water  from  the  Well  at  the  Rojal  ESaginecr  Inn. 

Ko.  5.— Water  from  the  Well  at  the  Radcliffe  Arms'  Inn. 


PROPERTIES  OF  INDIAN  HEMP. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHAaMACBUTlCAL  JOURNAL. 

Sia, — We  have  just  now  read  a  communication  of  M.  F.  Fov  in  the 
Journal  de  Phartnacie  for  May  last,  casting  douht  on  the  remarkably 
striking  narcotic  properties  of  Indian  Hemp.  Calling  to  mind  the 
numerous  experiments  instituted  by  ourselves,  and  first  published  in 
your  Joumalyf  in  which  its  qualities  were  tried  on  our  own  frames 
and  those  of  others,  and  this  so  frequently  that  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  as  to  its  potency  could  reasonably  remain,  and  that  indeed  its 
peculiar  narcotic  virtue  was  really  wonderful,  and  not  less  marked 
than  even  opium  itself^  we  could  not  but  feel  very  much  surprised 
that  the  promulgation  of  a  counter  doctrine  should  receive  countenance 
from  the  conductors  of  so  eminent  a  periodical  as  the  Journal  de 
Pharmacies  more  especially  as  a  copy  of  our  memoirs  reached  the  con- 
ductors of  that  Journal,  and  as  an  abstract  was  published  in  its 

*  Each  degree  of  hardness  corresponds  to  one  grain  of  carbonate  of 
Yjme  per  gallon. 

t  Vide  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  It,  pages  127  and  171. 
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columns.  In  detailing  these  experiments  and  conclusions  regarding 
tbe  principle  of  Indian  Hemp,  we  distinctly  stated  and  proved,  that 
the  whole  of  its  activity  resided  in  a  peculiar  neutral  resin^  and  that 
that  resin  required  strong  rectified  spirit  for  its  solution  ;  and  that,  on 
adding  water  to  that  solution  in  a  gradual  way,  the  resin  must  be  of 
necessity  separated  long  before  the  strength  of  the  spirit  is  brought 
down  to  proof.  The  only  explanation  required  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  M.  Foy,  as  well  as  otners  coinciding  with  him  in  opinion,  is 
to  be  found  in  this  fact  proved  by  us,  that  in  reality  the  essential 
principle  of  the  medicine  had  never  been  administered  by  them. 
The  active  resin  must  have  been  left  behind  untouched,  by  the  sol- 
vents to  which  the  drug  was  subjected,  or  the  plant  used,  instead  of 
genuine  Gunjah  or  Indian  Hemp,  must  have  been  another  plant 
altogether. 

M.  Foy  thinks  that  where  a  narcotic  action  may  have  arisen,  the 
famous  Hashisch  had  no  concern  in  the  results,  the  vehicle  of  its 
administration  having  been  in  these  cases  the  only  active  agent.  A 
little  reflection  would  possibly  satisfy  even  M.  Foy  himself,  that  this 
supposition  cannot  be  a  sound  one,  considering  that  the  alcoholic 
solvent  has  not  been  used  in  all  cases,  and  where  used,  has  been  in 

Serfectly  insignificant  quantities.  Indeed,  the  sole  fact  necessary  to 
isprove  such  an  erroneous  idea  is,  that  the  full  effects  have  been  re- 
peatedly obtained  by  its  employment  in  the  form  of  pills,  made  with 
the  resm  entirely  unmixed  with  any  other  substance. 

We  may  in  conclusion  say,  that  setting  aside  all  that  has  been  ob- 
served and  done  by  ourselves  and  others  on  this  drug,  if  M.  Foy,  in 
the  paper  in  question  is  to  be  held  to  have  advanced  true  doctrine, 
oriental  nations  must  for  ages  have  been  labouring  under  a  strange 
delusion  regarding  the  marvellous  nature  of  Indian  llemp— a  delusion 
in  fact  quite  incomprehensible. 

T.  &  H.  Smith. 
21,  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh,  I6th  June,  1848. 


TINCTURA    OPIL 

BT  MB.  HARVET. 

Most  Chemists  suffer  inconvenience  and  loss  in  recovering 
tinctures  from  the  dregs,  whether  they  proceed  by  digestion  or 
displacement,  and  the  loss  is  proportionably  greater  as  the  quantities 
operated  on  are  smaller.  I  venture  to  submit  a  method  of  pre- 
paring one  of  the  most  important  tinctures,  by  which  a  product  of 
full  quantity  and  uniform  strength  may  be  obtained,  or  in  other 
vords,  by  which  all  waste,  whether  of  opium  or  spirit,  are  entirely 
obviated.  The  same  process  is  applicable  to  various  other  tinctures, 
when  the  quantity  to  be  operated  on  is  not  large.  For  large 
quantities,  it  would  require  some  modification,  with  a  view  to  save 
time. 

Propor/ion*. —Opium,  in  its  ordinary  commercial  state,  thirty 
ounces  avoirdupois  (equal  to  twenty-four  ounces  bard  opium, 
apothecaries'  weight).     Rectified  spirit,  ten  pints.     Water  q.  s. 
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Process.-^lt  must  be  presiuned  the  operator  has  at  hand  two 
gallons  of  the  tincture  prepared  by  digestion,  and  ready  to  be 
stnuned  off,  and  also  a  displacement  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  glass 
or  tin  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends,  with  an  external  rim  near  the 
middle,  to  support  it  ov6r  the  receiver,  which  is  simply  a  lar?e 
specie  jar,  with  a  wooden  shelf  or  cover  perforated  to  receive  ue 
cylinder  or  percolator.  Having  tied  a  piece  of  calico  round  one 
end  of  the  percolator,  pour  into  it  the  tincture,  and  allow  the  latter 
to  filter  through  its  own  dregs  till  it  has  ceased  to  drop.  Then 
cautiously  pour  water  upon  the  dregs  until  sufficient  liquid  has 
passed  through  to  make  up  the  tincture  to  the  full  quantity  of  two 
gallons. 

Then  proceed  for  the  next  lot.  Pour  more  water  upon  the  Mgs 
in  the  percolator  until  three  pints,  and  then  three  pints  more,  have 
passed  through.  Add  the  first  three  pints  to  ten  pints  of  rectified 
spirit,  and  with  the  second  three  pints  macerate  the  opium  (pre- 
viously sliced)  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  and  occasional  stimng^ 
until  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp.  Mix  this  with  the  other  thirteen  pints 
of  the  menstruum,  and  set  aside  till  wanted,  shaking  it  at  intervals. 

Dr.  Christison  states,  that  a  fluid  ounce  of  good  tincture  of  opium, 

when  thoroughly  dried  up  in  the  water-bath,  should  leave  from 

seventeen  to  twenty-two  grains  of  residuum.     A  fluid-ounce  of  a 

tincture  recently  prepared  by  the  above  process,  yielded  twenty-one 

grains.     The  marc  when  dbied,  weighed  seven-and-a-half  ounces 

avoirdupois,  and  had  no  property  of  opium  sennble  to  the  smell  or 

taste. 
Leedtf  June  19, 184S. 
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BT  a  B.  MANSFIELD,  ESQ. 

There  are  many  processes  in  the  arts  in  which  a  uniform  temperature 
is  required  to  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  time ;  some  of  these  opera- 
tions demand  great  heats,  while  tlie  presence  of  mechanical  force  is  not 
only  useless,  but  inconvenient,  or  even  highly  dangerous. 

Chemical  baths  for  certain  temperatures  are  as  old  as  the  sea ;  e.  g.,  for 
those  at  which  water  and  saturated  solutions  of  certain  salts  boil ;  and  for 
those  at  which  fixed  oils  deconipose  rapidly ;  but  these  give  us  but  few 
points  of  the  scale ;  saline  solutions  have  many  inconveniences  in  practice, 
and  the  heat  of  oil-baths  is  very  indefinite.  High- pressure  steam  affords 
the  means  of  commanding  the  required  conditions  approximately  in  some 
cases,  but  involves  of  necessity  the  non-requisite  conversion  of  heat  into 
explosive  power. 

A  method  is  here  offered,  which  will  be  found  to  present  the  desired 
conditions — the  means  of  maintaining  a  bath  or  oven  constantly  at  any 
required  temperature,  from  about  160°  Fahr.,  up  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point  of  mercury — without  the  production  of  half  a  mouse  power  of  dis« 
ruptive  energy.    It  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  discover  fluids  having  boiUng  points  at 
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emy  degree  of  the  thermometiic  icale.    The  |rarp09e  is  senred  hy  9Xkj 
mixtnre  of  two  or  more  liquids  soluble  in  each  other,  the  boiling-point  of 
one  of  which  lies  below,  and  that  of  another  abore  the  beat  required*    If 
such  a  fluid  is  set  on  the  fire  in  an  open  yessel  or  in  a  retort,  it  will  begin 
to  boil  at  a  temperature  somewhere  abore  tha  boiling  point  of  the  most 
volatile  substance  it  contains;  and  the  temperature  will  gradually  rise  as 
the  more  easUy  vaporised  put  goes  off,  and  this  proceeds  till  the  tempe- 
rature reaches  more  or  less  nearly  the  boiling  point  of  the  least  rolatile 
matter  present  in  the  mixture.    If,  however,  at  any  period  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  vapours  are  prevented  from  escaping,  by  condensation«-not  by 
physical  force  pressure,  but  by  the  gentle  persuasion  of  cold — and  as  they 
rise,  are  continually  returned  to  the  boiler  in  the  fluid  state,  it  is  dear  that 
the  heat  of  the  mixed  liquid  (which  is  under  unalterable  orders  fbom  the 
Great  Constructive  Chemist,  not  to  rise  above  any  given  temperature, 
under  given  pressures,  till  it  has  expelled  from  within  it  so  much  of  it  as 
is  vdiatile  under  those  conditions,)  will  cease  to  increase ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, so  long  as  the  via  a  iergo  of  the  fire  keeps  it  up  to  the  mark,  Uie 
temperature  must  remain  constant. 

Now  we  are  provided  in  very  reasonable  abundance  with  such  fluids. 
Mixtures  of  pyroxylic  spirit  or  alcohol  with  water,  will  begin  to  boil  at 
various  temperatures,  according  to  the  proportions  of  spirit  to  water. 
Pyroxylic  spirit,  which  will  begin  to  boil  at  160®  Fahr.,  may  be  purchased 
at  Ave  shillings  or  six  shillings  per  gallon :   and,  alas !  for  an  excise, 
which  has  been  almost  proliibiting  Chemists  from  using  alcohol  in  their 
laboratories,  and  permits  a  half-fed  population  of  paupers  to  thin  itself 
off  with  pennyworths  of  poison — gin  is  not  very  dear.    Either  of  these 
spirits  or  mixtures  of  them  with  water,  will  commence  to  boil  at  some 
temperature  below  212"  Fahr.    By  heating  such  a  fluid  in  a  vessel,  the 
principle  of  wliich  will  be  described  below,  it  may  be  kept  boiling  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  commences ;  or,  by  allowing  the  vapour  to  escape, 
and  the  temperature  to  rise,  till  it  has  reached  any  required  point  above 
that  of  flrst  ebullition,  and  1)y  then  condensing  and  returning  the  vapour 
to  the  vessel  in  the  fluid  state,  the  heat  may  be  maintained  constantly  at 
any  point  between  that  at  which  the  mixture  commenced  to  boil,  and  212^ 
Fahr.    For  higher  temperatures,  we  are  supplied  with  regulators  by  many 
mixtures  of  volatile  hydro-carbons,  such  as  native  naphtha,  the  oils  of 
wood-tar,  &c. ;  but  especially  by  the  oils  distilled  from  coal-tar,  which 
enable  us  to  command  any  point  from  180®  Fahr.  up  to  550®  Fahr.    If 
any  temperature  between  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  400®  Fahr.  is 
fequired,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to  take  a  convenient  quantity  of  light 
coal  naphtha,  to  distil  it  with  a  thermometer  in  the  retort  till  the  tem- 
perature has  reached  the  point  sought,  then  to  stop  the  operation,  and  to 
use  the  residue  as  the  regulating  fluid.    The  light  coal  naphtha  usually 
begins  to  boil  at  about  200®,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  about  300®  or 
400®  before  all  has  boiled  away,  according  as  the  naphtha  is  rectified  or 
crude.    The  rectified  material  is  sold  at  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
or  three  shillings  per  gallon,  and  the  crude  at  about  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence.   Temperatures  between  180^  and  220^  Fahr.,  may  be  commanded 
by  the  use  of  the  very  volatile  oil  {benzole)  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  naphtha  by  receiving  separately  the  portions  first  distilled  from  it. 
For  temperatures  between  350^  or  400^,  and  550®  Fahr.,  the  heavy  oil  of 
ooal  tar,  which  comes  over  after  the  light  naphtha  has  been  worked  off;  is 
an  excellent  regulator  ;  it  commences  usually  to  boil  at  about  300®  and 
the  temperature  rises  up  to  550®  before  all  has  evaporated.    This  **  dead 
oil "  may  be  purchased  at  threepence  or  sixpence  per  gallon.    Heats  higher 
than  these — above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury — may  be  maintained  by 
charging  the  apparatus  with  some  of  the  substances,  even  less  vohitile. 
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fhich  are  olttftiaed  by  diitilUng  tlie  pitch  which  remains  when  the  heary 
naphtha  has  been  drawn  oiTi  but  these  arc  mare  difficult  of  maliagemeat, 
and  require  thcrmomelere  cot  dependent  on  the  expansion  of  mercaiy. 

The  accompanying;  flf^urcs  repreient  llie  principki  of  the  appAratiis. 
Fig.  1  represent*  an  amuiRemcnt  for  keeping  ihorlzontnl  cylindricnl  oven 
Bt  a  uniform  temperalure  ;  and  (ig,  2,  a  iKit  or  bath,  fitted  with  tiniilar 
appiiaucea.  A  a  the  chamber  or  vessel  required  lo  be  iieatt-d  -.  B,  the  bath, 
or  still-boiler,  through  which  lieat  is  convejed  from  Uic  fire,  C,  to  A  i  11  ia 

•„       ,  Fio.  2. 

Fio  1 


iuppoEcd  tobefi  edv  hfludnp  o  the  rd,  wb  ch  mny  bo  observed 
h}  h  gas  nbe  connected  w  B  a  he  m  ntc  cr  wh  may  be 
nsc  ed  n  any  on  en  en  man  and  s  here  rep  es  n  ed  «  p  accd  n  a 
ube  c  osed  a        ow  r  end    nfleJa      g      d  opofhboe 

ihe  thermometer  passing  through  a  cork  in  the  open  end  of  the  lubt  1), 
die  neck  wbii:li  leads  to  the  upper  condenser,  and  through  which,  in  flg.  I, 
the  condensed  fluid  flows  back  lo  B ;  E  a  neck  or  pipe  through  which 
vapour  may  be  conducted  away  (Voni  B  10  a  still-worm  and  separate 
receiver,  if  required,  and  which  is  closed  by  a  lap,  i,  when  Ihe  icmi>erBtiire 
is  required  to  be  constant.  1",  Iherexerberating  condensing  vessel  (wliich, 
in  fig.  1,  is  a  chamber,  and  in  fig.  2  Is  a  worm)  from  wliich  the  condensed 
fluid  is  returned  through  D  to  Ihe  boiler.  F  may  be  provided  with  a 
lightly  loaded  safety-valve,  t,  so  that  the  vapours  may  escape  if  they  are 
at  any  time  given  off  more  rapidly  than  condensation  takes  pUce  ;  or  F, 
in  fig.  1,  may  be  provided  with  an  adiliiional  pipe  E,  through  which  any 
vapour  which  cscnpeacondeniacion  in  F,  may  be  conducted  off  to  n  separate 
condenser.  O,  tlie  cistern  which  sarroundg  the  condenser,  and  whii'h  is 
kept  fteU  1^  water,  vbich,  if  the  temperature  required  in  A  be  lower  than 
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^I2<>  Fahr.,  must  be  as  cold  as  possible,  and  constantly  renewed.  If  the 
beat  required  in  the  bath  be  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the  water 
around  tlie  condenser  need  not  be  renewed,  but  maj  be  allowed  to  rise  in 
temperature  till  it  boils,  and  may  be  gradnaUj  replenished  as  it  evaporates. 
The  heat  rendered  '*  latent "  i.  e,,  converted  into  atomic  repulsive  force  in 
the  ebullition  of  the  water,  is  quite  sufficient  (if  the  condenser  be  large 
enough  in  proportion  to  the  boiler,  and  the  fire  be  not  too  fierce)  to  cause 
all  the  oil  vapours  from  which  it  is  abstracted,  to  revert  to  the  liquid  state, 
when  these  are  the  vapours  of  fluids  having  boiling  points  higher  than 
that  of  water. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  simpler  apparatus  suited  to  laboratory  work  on  the 
small  scale.  A  is  the  oven  or  chamber  to  be  heated  ;  B,  the  boiler,  which 
surrounds  A,  and  is  simply  surmounted  with  an  outer  vessel  or  jacket, 
G,  open  above,  and  supplied  with  water,  which  will  condense  all  the 
Tapour  that  rises  from  below,  and  return  to  the  boiling  fluid.  D,  the 
escape  pipe  for  any  uncondensed  vapour  ;  S,  the  thermometer,  reaching 
to  the  interior  of  A. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  temperature  of  450**  Fah.  is  required  to  be 
constantly  maintained  in  the  oven,  A,  fig.  I.  A  quantity  of  heavy  coal 
naphtha  sufficient  to  fill  the  boiler,  B,  to  the  highest  level  of  the  guage 
tube,  must  be  poured  in.  The  cocks  are  turned — y  off",  x  on — and  the  fire 
is  lighted.  The  oil  will  begin  to  boil  at  about  350'',  and  the  vapours  given 
otr  will  escape  by  the  neck,  £  (and  will  be  condensed  and  received  in  a 
separate  apparatus  ;  all  here  received  is  kept  apart  in  case  a  Iowit  con- 
stant temperature  is  required  in  the  bath  at  another  time,  when  it,  or  a 
part  of  it,  must  be  added  to  the  bath-charge  and  the  preparation  com- 
menced as  before).  As  the  distillation  goes  on,  the  temperature  will  rise, 
and  more  of  the  original  oil  must  be  added,  so  as  to  make  up  the  proper 
quantity  in  the  boiler.  At  last,  the  temperature  will  be  found  at  the  de- 
sire I  point,  with  a  sufficiency  of  fluid  in  the  boiler.  The  cocks  must  now 
be  turned  again — y  on,  x  off*— all  tlie  vapours  now  given  off  will  pass  into 
the  chamber,  F,  and  being  there  condensed,  will  trickle  back  into  the  boiler, 
where  they  will  be  again  vapourized,  and  this  process  going  on  in  endless 
succession,  the  temperature  will  be  maintained  invariable  at  450*^.  If,  again, 
a  constant  temperature  of  190^  Fah.  be  required  in  the  apparatus,  fig.  2,  the 
outer  boiler,  B,  must  be  charged  with  such  a  mixture  of  pyroxylic  spirit  and 
water  as  will  commence  to  boil  a  little  below  190** ;  the  tliree-way  cock,  tr, 
must  be  turned,  so  as  to  open  the  passage  iVom  the  boiler  and  the  worm 
to  the  escape  pipe  £,  and  distillation  must  be  continued  till  the  temx>erature 
reaches  190*'  Fahr.  The  cock  is  then  to  be  turned  so  as  to  close  E,  and 
pass  idl  the  fluid  condensed  in  F  back  through  the  pipe  D  to  B*. 
.  It  may  seem  dangerous  to  use  inflammable  fluids  in  this  manner,  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  quantity  required  is  not  large,  and  that  the 
whole  is  to  be  in  tight  vessels,  having  at  most  only  one  communication  by 
a  single  pipe  with  the  air.  which,  as  in  a  common  still,  will  of  course  lie 
distant  from  the  fire.  The  liquids  which  would  be  used  for  the  higher 
temperatures,  are  very  slightly  inflammable  ;  a  lighted  candle  may  be  held 
to  the  mouth  of  a  still-worm  from  which  the  hydro-carbons  of  coal  tar, 
which  boil  at  above  SSO^'  Fahr.,  are  running,  without  any  inflanmiatioa 
ensuing ;  indeed,  a  burning  tordi  may  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  full  of  these 

♦  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water,  and  of  such  wood- spirit  as  boils 
at  160**,  will  enter  on  ebullition  about  180**.  In  any  case,  a  preliminary 
experiment,  made  with  a  couple  of  ounces  of  fluid  in  a  small  glass  retort, 
with  a  thermometer,  will  give  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  spirit 
requisite  to  bring  down  the  incipient  boiling  point  to  a  few  degrees  below, 
or  even  exactly  to,  the  mark  required. 
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oilfl  when  cold,  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  eztlDgaisMng  it  Kone 
of  these  substanoes  will  take  fire  except  when  in  a  state  of  raponr,  and 
the  very  volatile  ones  alone  give  off  sofficient  Taponr  at  common  tem- 
peratures to  enable  them  to  kindle  at  a  lighted  match. 

It  will  be  seen  too  that  the  temperatures  between  800*^  and  550®  may  he 
regulated  more  cheaply  and  easily  thim  the  lower ;  first,  because  the 
liquid  employed  is  very  inexpensive ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  constant 
stream  of  cold  water  is  not  required  for  condensation.  Neither  is  any  of 
the  material  wasted,  the  same  stock  lasting  for  any  length  of  time  ;  the 
machine  being  always  wound  up  and  ready  to  start  at  the  same  temperature 
wheneyer  required.  The  odour  of  the  substances  should  form  no  obstacle 
to  their  use,  as  when  once  placed  in  the  boiler,  they  need  never  be  exposed 
again,  nor  any  removed,  except  by  distillation,  when  a  higher  temperatnre 
is  required.  If  however,  a  purer  material  is  preferred,  the  deodorizing 
processes  are  simple,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  them  here.— 
Mechanics  Magemne, 

SCHLIPPE'S  ANTIMONIAL  SALT  (SEL  DE  SCHLIPPE), 

BY  M.  VAUDEN  CORPITT. 

This  salt  Is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — ^IVIix  together  inti- 
mately, 

Effloresced  sulphate  of  soda,  8  parts. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  6  parts. 

Charcoal  3  parts. 

Put  the  powder  into  a  covered  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  it  to  a  red 
heat  until  the  fused  mass  ceases  to  throw  up  a  scum,  and  it  is  judged  that 
the  sulphate  has  been  decomposed  :  then  boil  the  residue  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  with  one  part  of  sulphur  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water. 
Filter  the  liquor,  and  put  it  to  crystallize  by  slow  evaporation.  After 
some  time  it  will  yield  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish  crystals,  in  the  form 
of  tetrahedrons,  having  a  saline  hepatico-metallic  taste. 

Tills  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  three  parts  of  cold  water. 
Its  composition  is  thus  represented,  3  Na  S+Sb  Ss+lS  HO.  It  has  been 
substituted  with  advantage  for  Eermes's  mineral. — Journal  de  Pharmacie, 


WHOLESALE  POISONING  BY  THE  USE  OF  EMEBALD  GREEN 

IN  OONJraCTIONABY. 

An  inquiry  has  been  instituted  at  Northampton,  before  the  county 
coroner,  Mr.  Hicks,  respecting  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Gowfield,  an 
accountant,  who,  with  twenty  others,  was  poisoned  at  a  public  dinner 
given  on  the  7th  of  June.  The  magistrates  hearing  of  the  fatal  result, 
directed  the  police  to  seize  the  remnants  of  the  dinner  and  all  the  cooking 
utensils,  in  order  that  they  might  undergo  a  close  examination  by  the 
medical  gentlemen.  Mr.  Sharp,  one  of  the  magistrates,  questioned 
X^nklin,  the  pastry-cook,  who  provided  the  dinner,  as  to  what  he  used  in 
the  colouring  matter  for  the  blanc-mange.  He  replied,  emertUd  grten. 
He  was  told  that  it  must  be  poison,  as  aU  mineral  greens  were  poisonous. 
He  remarked  that  he  had  frequently  been  told  so,  but  he  did  not  know  it 
of  his  own  knowledge,  as  he  thought  it  was  extracted  from  spinach.  He 
then  added,  that  Randall,  his  assistant,  made  the  blanc-mange  and  jelly, 
and  he  made  the  soup.  Messrs.  Faircloth  and  Bryan,  surgeons,  who  made 
the  post-mortem  examination,  deposed  to  the  highly  inilamed  state  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  of  the  deceased,  the  result  of  some  violent  irritant 
poison.  Mr.  Greville,  who  analyzed  a  small  portion  of  the  colouring 
matter  left  on  the  blanc-mange,  stated  that  he  had  succeeded  in  detecting 
copper  in  it.    The  whole  of  the  evidence  having  been  taken,  the  coroner 
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addressed  the  jury,  and  at  some  length  explained  the  law  as  it  applied  to 
tlie  case.  The  jury  then  consulted  together,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
returned  a  Terdict  of  Manslaughter  against  Edward  Frankim  and  Edward 
Bandall.  The  necessaiy  documents  were  then  made  out  and  signed  for 
their  trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  sixty 
yean  of  agCi 

MINERAL  NAPHTHA  A  REMEDY  FOR  CHOLERA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  Mr.  Guthrie  read 
letters  which  had  been  received  from  Prince  Woronzow,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Russian  forces  in  Circassia,  and  from  Dr.  Andreosky,  his 
physician,  detailing  a  new  and  successful  plan  of  treating  cholera.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Prince's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  matter, 
by  noticing  that  a  certain  regiment  of  Cossacks  suffered  but  slightly  from 
cholera  as  compared  with  the  other  troops.  On  inquiry  of  the  Qolonel, 
he  learned  that  the  recovery  of  the  Cossacks  was  attributed  to  the  use  of 
an  elixir,  called  tlie  Elixir  of  Woronege — a  preparation  of  a  somewhat 
qnackish  description,  the  principal  important  ingredient  of  which  was 
naphtha.  Dr.  Andreosky,  finding  the  quantity  of  elixir  in  possession  of 
the  Colonel  to  be  but  small,  determined  to  try  naphtha  by  itself ;  he  first 
used  it  in  mUd  cases  of  cholera  and  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  ;  proving  suc- 
cessful with  these,  he  administered  it  in  the  more  severe  cases  with  equal 
advantage,  and  finally  found  it  effect  a  cure  even  during  the  most  extreme 
collapses.  The  dose  which  he  gave,  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  and  twenty 
drops  in  a  glassful  of  wine,  repeated  if  the  first  dose  did  not  remain  on 
the  stomach,  or  if  the  symptoms  required  it,  which  was  not  often  the 
CSM.  The  naphtha  used  in  the  Russian  army  is  not  the  ordinary  naphtha 
of  the  shops,  but  the  mineral  naphtha  obtained  from  Beker  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.  It  should  be  of  a  white  or  rose  colour,  and  used  without 
previously  undergoing  the  process  of  distillation.  Mr.  Guthrie  stated,  in 
conclusion,  that  he  had  sent  to  Circassia  to  procure  a  bottle  of  this 
naphtha,  and  when  he  had  received  it,  he  would  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary,  that  the  members  might  be  able  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
are  its  properties. 

ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

A  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  wiU  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  use 

of  AkohoUc  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease, 

The  essay  must  contain  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

First.— What  are  the  effects,  corporeal  and  mental,  of  alcoholic  liquors 
on  the  healthy  human  system  ? 

Second. — Does  physiology  or  experience  teach  us  that  alcoholic  liquors 
should  form  part  of  the  ordinary  sustenance  of  man,  particularly  under 
circumstances  of  exposure  to  severe  labour  or  to  extremes  of  temperature  ? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  reason  for  believing  that  such  use  of  them 
is  not  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  science,  or  the  results  of  practical 
observation  ? 

Third.— Are  there  any  special  modification  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
condition  of  man,  short  of  actual  disease,  in  which  the  occasional  or 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  may  be  necessary  or  beneficial  ? 

Fourth. — Is  the  employment  of  alcoholic  liquors  necessary  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  ?  If  so,  in  what  diseases,  or  in  what  forms  and  stages  of 
disease,  is  the  use  of  them  necessary  or  beneficial. 

1.  Each  essay  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope,  containing 
the  real  name  and  address  of  the  author,  and  superscribed  with  a  name  or 
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motto,  Bimilar  to  that  attached  to  the  esiay  ;  only  the  envelope  of  the 
succcflsful  Candidate  to  he  opened  by  the  adjudicators. 

2.  It  IS  desired  (but  this  is  not  an  essential  point)  that  the  essay  should 
not  extend  beyond  250,  nor  fall  short  of  120,  pages  of  print  of  medium 
size  in  octavo. 

3.  The  essay  must  be  written  in  a  dear,  legible  hand,  on  one  side  of  the 
page  only ;  and  must  be  delivered  to  the  undersigned  address,  on  or  before 
the  31  St  day  of  December,  1848. 

4.  The  successful  essay  wlU  remain  the  property  of  the  donor  of  the 
prize,  and  vill  be  published. 

5.  The  names  of  firentlemen  of  the  first  literary  and  scientific  talent,  to 
act  as  adjudicators,  will  be  shortly  announced. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Donor  j  S"i^':f  rS^^™* 

(  1 HOMA8  BEGGS. 

London,  5,  Bishopiyaie  Street  Without, 
»       January  lat,  1848. 

[The  above  should  have  been  forwrarded  to  us  in  January.  Althoitgh 
received  late,  we  insert  it  in  case  any  of  our  readers  should  think  proper 
to  embark  in  a  subject  no  less  interesting  in  a  chemical  than  in  a  moral 
point  of  view. — Ei>.] 

PRESENCE  OF  ARSENIC  IN  MINERAL  WATERS. 

MM.  Chevallier  and  Schauefele  liave  determined,  by  a  series  of 
experiments,  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  minute  quantity,  in  the  waters 
and  the  deposits  of  some  mineral  spnngs  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Khine. 
Among  the  waters  in  which  this  constituent  has  been  found,  are  those  of 
Chatenois,  Soultzbach,  Soultzmatt,  Wattvieler,  and  Niederbroun. — 
Comptes  RinduB, 


UOYAL   INSTITUTION. 
PROFESSOR  Faraday's  lecture  upon  some  new   dtscovlries 

RELATING    TO    THE    DIAMOND. 

The  lecturer  directed  attention  to  the  well-establibhed  Identity  of 
the  diamond  with  carbon,  and  pointed  out  the  peculiar  physictl  dis- 
tinctions which  characterize  this  element  in  its  several  forms  of  char- 
coal, coke,  plumbago,  and  diamond,  lie  offered  no  explanation  of  his 
own  for  this  remarkable  variation  of  properties,  but  quoted  Professor 
Graham's  suggestion,  that  possibly  a  uifierence  in  the  specific  heat  of 
these  bodies  might  be,  at  least,  one  cause  of  their  dissimilarity,  the 
usual  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  isomeric  compounds,  by  sup- 
posing a  different  system  of  grouping  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
being  clearlv  inapplicable  to  an  elementary  substance. 

After  making  a  few  experiments  in  proof  of  the  facts  advanced,  he 
proceeded  to  describe  a  process  by  which  the  direct  conversion  of  the 
diamond  into  coke  had  been  actually  effected  recently  by  a  continental 
Chemist,  and  to  illustrate  this  phenomenon  by  a  repetition  of  the 
process.  1  his  effect  was  stated  to  be  produced  by  placing  the  diamond 
upon  the  positive  electrode  of  a  powerful  butterv,  and  briuj^ing  the 
negative  wire  within  striking  distance,  immediately  over  the  centre  of 
the  diamond.  The  visible  effect  was  a  column  of  flame  of  intense 
brightness,  and  possessing  extraordinary  calnriffc 'powers,  which  com- 
pletely enveloped  the  diamond,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
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conversion  into  coke  takes  place.  The  discoverer  of  this  result  has 
stated  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  adjustment  is  made,  and  that  it  is  not  attained  unless 
the  diamond  is  completely  encircled  by  the  electric  discharge.  Pro- 
fessor Faraday,  therefore,  believes  that  some  other  force  is  at  work 
besides  the  intense  heat,  which  is  one  effect  of  the  discharge,  and  that 
when  the  diamond  is  situated  in  the  axis  of  force,  it  is  converted  into 
cdke  by  the  specific  action  of  that  force,  having  its  substance  expanded, 
or  as  it  were  opened  out,  and,  consequently,  its  specific  gravity  dimi- 
nished. 

May  it  not  be  that  when  a  thin  film  of  anon-conducting  bod^,  such 
as  the  diamond,  is  interposed  between  a  strong  electrjc  circuit,  it  is  in- 
capable of  totally  opposing  the  passage  of  electricity  through  its  sub- 
stance, and  that  being  penetrated  to  a  small  extent,  it  acquires  in- 
creased conducting  power,  which  is  one  of  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  diamond  and  carbon  ?  If  this  might  be  assumed,  it  would 
not  be  difiicult  to  understand  that  the  change  of  density  might  arise 
from  the  disruptive  power  of  the  discharge. 

There  were  present  upon  the  table  several  varieties  of  the  diamond, 
and  amongst  them  three  black  diamonds  lent  by  Mr.  Morson.  The 
history  of  these  very  interesting  specimens  is  unfortunately  not  easily 
ascertained;  they  appear  to  form  a  link  of  transition  between  the 
diamond  and  coke,  differing  from  both  in  physical  properties,  such  as 
density  and  external  appearance. 

Professor  Faraday  concluded  by  remarking,  that  since  the  discovery 
that  it  was  possible  to  convert  the  diamond  directly  into  coke,  the 
much  agitated  problem  of  converting  coke  or  carbon  into  diamond 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  more  hopeful  speculation  than  here- 
tofore. 
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April  \lth,  1848— The  President  in  the  chair.  The  following 
paper  was  read  :  — 

"  Researches  on  the  Volatile  Bases,**  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ilofmann. — 
Actions  of  Cyanogen  on  Aniline  Toluidine  and  Cumidine. — On  ex- 
amining the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  several  of  the  volatile  bases, 
Dr.  Hofmann  found  that,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
no  substitution  takes  place,  direct  compounds  of  these  bases  with 
cyanogen  being  produced  still  retaining  the  basic  properties  of  the 
original  substances. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline,  when  subjected  to  a  current  of 
cyanogen,  absorbs  this  gas  in  considerable  quantity,  a  variety  of  com- 
pounds being  formed.  The  principal  product  of  the  re-action  is  a 
crystalline  body,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol,  dis- 
solving in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  potassa. 
On  re-dissolving  this  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  new  compound 
is  deposited  in  thin,  colourless,  and  inodourous  crystals,  possessing  a 
peculiar  silver-like  lustre.  These  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether ;  they  are  not  volatile 
without  decomposition. 

The  composition  of  these  crystals  is  expressed  by  the  formula — 

Cm  Ht  N,  =  Cm  Ht  N,  Cy 
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They  are  aniline,  associated  with  tlie  elements  of  cyanogen,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  cyaniline. 

Cyaniline  is  a  well  characterized  although  weak  base.  It  forms 
definite  and  well  crystallized  salts  with  most  acids,  several  of  which 
compounds  were  analyzed. 

Hydrochlorate Cw  Hr  N,  Cy.  H  CI. 

Hydrobromate    Ci«  H?  N,  Cy.  N  Br. 

Nitrate C»  H7  N,  Cy.  HNO. 

Platinum  Salts    d.  Ht  N.  Cy.  H  CI.    Pt.  CI*. 

Gold  Salts   CuHtN,  Cy.  H  CI.    Au.  CU. 

These  compounds  are,  in  fact,  aniline  salts ;  to  which  the  elements 
of  cyanogen  hav«  been  added ;  although  it  was  found  impossible  to 
produce  them  directly  by  the  direct  action  of  cyanogen  on  aniline 
salts.  The  salts  of  cyaniline,  especially  if  an  excess  of  acid  be  present, 
are  soon  decomposed,  with  reproduction  of  aniline,  the  cyanogen  un- 
dergoing peculiar  transformations,  which  will  be  described  in  another 
paper. 

The  analogues  of  aniline,  ri's.,  toluidine  and  cumidine  exhibit 
exactly  the  same  comportment  with  cyanogen  ;  they  produce  two  new 
basic  compounds: 

Cy anotoluidlne Cu  H9  N,  Cy,  and 

Cyanocumidine   Cu  His  N,  Cy. 

Nicotine  and  Leucoline  seem  to  belong  to  another  class  of  bases ;  on 
treatment  with  cyanogen,  they  did  not  yield  similar  compounds. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  remarks  that  the  new  cyanogen  bases  are 
some  of  the  first  instances  of  a  kind  of  compound  bases,  for  which 
we  no  longer  possess  the  corresponding  class  among  the  acids.  They 
must  be  considered  as  congregated  bases,  and  if  the  view  of  Ber- 
zelius  be  adopted,  who  regards  all  organic  alkaloids  as  congregated 
ammonia  compounds,  we  have  to  look  at  these  new  compounds  as  con- 
gregated bases  of  the  second  order. 

May  Ist,  1848. — The  President  in  the  chair.  The  following  papers 
were  read. 

"  On  some  Phenomena  of  Capillary  AUraction,  observed  with 
Chloroform^  Bisulphuret  of  Carbon,  and  other  liquids,*'  by  G.  Wilson, 
M.D.,  Eklinburgh.  When  chloroform  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  or  other 
glass  vessel,  its  surface,  like  that  of  most  other  liquids,  exhibits  a  con- 
cavity upwards :  if  water  or  dilute  acid  be  poured  upon  it,  the  cur- 
vature is  immediately  reversed,  and  the  surface  of  the  dense  liquid 
becomes  convex  upwards.  When,  instead  of  the  acid,  a  dilute  solution 
of  alkali  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  chloroform,  all  curvature  on 
the  surface  suddenly  disappears.  When  a  drop  of  chloroform  is  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  water  having  a  flat  bottom,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
alkaline  solution,  it  flattens  out  on  the  bottom  as  if  it  had  been  exposed 
to  a  crushing  force.  On  slightly  super-saturating  the  alkali  with  an 
acid,  the  flattened  chloroform  starts  into  its  previous  globular  shape, 
with  a  momentum  and  rapidity  such  as  might  be  exhibited  by  a  hignly 
elastic  substance.  Tliese  alterations  in  the  curvature  of  the  surface 
may  be  produced  anv  number  of  times  successively,  by  alternately 
rendering  the  liquid  above  the  chloroform  acid  or  alkaline.  These  phe- 
nomena are  much  more  conspicuous  when  the  chloroform  is  coloured 
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by  means  of  litmus.  Dutch  liquid,  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  some 
of  the  TolatUe  oils,  which  are  heavier  than  water,  are  acted  upon  in 
the  same  manner  as  chloroform  by  adds  and  alkalies.  The  author 
appeals  to  the  three  following  facts^  as  proof  that  the  phenomena 
described  are  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  an  action  of  the  liquids  upon 
the  mutual  attractions  of  the  particles  of  the  chloroform,  independently 
of  any  action  upon  the  solid  containing  ressel :— 1 .  Chloroform  rapidly 
wets  and  sinks  in  alkaline  solutions ;— 2.  When  chloroform  is  shaken 
with  these  liquids,  it  breaks  into  more  numerous  and  smaller  globules 
than  in  water  or  acids ; — 3.  When,  from  a  narrow  pipete,  an  alkaline 
solution  is  dropped  on  a  large  globule  of  chloroform  under  water  in  a 
wide  vessel,  the  globule  begins  to  flatten  before  the  alkali  can  have 
reached  the  bottom  so  as  to  act  on  the  solid.  He  conseouently  con- 
nects the  phenomenon  of  the  flattening  of  chloroform  unaer  alkalies 
with  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  latter  bodies  for  it,  and  its  rounding 
under  acids  or  water,  with  the  comparative  indifference  which  even 
the  strong  acids  exhibit  towards  it.  This  attractive  power  of  chemical 
affinity  is,  however,  probably  not  the  only  cause  at  work  in  producing 
the  effect 

"  On  the  Mineral  IValera  of  Cheltenham,"  by  Messrs.  F.  A.  Abel 
and  Thomas  H.  ilowney.  This  communication  forms  the  second  of 
the  proposed  series  of  analysis  of  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  which 
is  in  course  of  investigation  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Royal  Collie  of 
Chemistry.  It  includes  the  wells  of  the  King's  Spa  saline.  King's 
Spa  sulphur  and  saline,  Cambray  chalybeate,  and  the  Pitville  saline. 
The  authors,  after  giving  a  short  account  of  these  springs,  detail  the 
processes  of  analysis  adopted  in  each  case,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
results,  to  which  is  also  appended  a  tabular  view  of  the  results  of  pre- 
vious investigations. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D,L.T* — Solution  of  alum  has  been  used  for  rendering  muslins,  &c.,  non- 
combustible.  Solution  of  silicate  of  soda  is  also  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose. 

J,  F, — The  usual  dose  of  cod'liver  oil  is  a  table-spoonful,  which  may  be 
increased  to  two  or  three,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  The  cases  for  which 
it  ia  chiefly  recommended  are  general  debility,  consumption,  scrofula,  and 
other  constitutional  disorders.  Its  efficacy  appears  to  depend  partly  on  its 
nutritious  properties.  We  cannot  give  any  chemical  test  for  recognizing  the 
purity  of  cod-liver  oil.  Its  sensible  qualities  are  the  best  criterion :  it  should 
be  of  a  light  colour  (like  oil  of  almonds),  free  from  rancid  smell,  having  an 
odour  like  that  of  fresh-boiled  cod-fish. 

II,H, — ^We  cannot  recommend  any  concentrated  preparation  as  a  substitute 
for  decoctum  iarcuaci.  The  liquor  tarazaci  is  quite  different,  generally  con- 
taining twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  spirit  It  is  made  by  various  Chemists 
according  to  tneir  own  formulce,  and  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  uniform.  The 
only  a^roximation  to  an  imitation  of  the  decoction  would  be  a  solution  of 
a  corresponding  proportion  of  carefully  prepared  solid  extract. 

MsDicnoB  Stamp  Act.— X.  M,  iV.  O.  P.  —  Aromatic  vinegar,  if  sold 
wiUumt  printed  directions,  does  not  require  a  stamp,  although  enumerated 
in  the  schedule  of  the  Act  imder  the  name  of  *'  Aromatick  Spirit  of  Vinegar  ;" 
the  Uw  is  not  enforced  by  the  Board  in  this  case,  unless  the  article  be  sold 
with  a  recommendation. 
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C  F. — AUhough  it  may  be  (loUcy  in  business  to  exchange  goods  which 
have  become  speedily  mouldy,  or  prove  defective  in  quality,  ire  have  no 
authority  to  lay  down  the  law  in  such  cases,  and  the  publication  of  the  letter 
of  our  correspondent  might  occasion  unpleasant  feelings,  witliout  any  equi- 
valent advantage.    The  specimen  is  forwarded  as  requested. 

**  Enquirer"  intending  to  emigrate  to  New  South  Wales,  requests  to  be 
informed  what  general  articles  would  be  the  best  to  take  as  stock  ? — [The 
list  would  occupy  several  pages  ;  it  would  resemble  an  ordinary  fitting-up 
order — comprising  a  large  8up]>ly  of  castor-oil,  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts, 
and  other  common  articles  used  for  cattle.] 

A.  P,  S,  M.  wishes  to  know  whether  the  Amyris  Giliadensis  can  be  ob- 
tained genuine  in  London  ?  We  piesume  he  means  the  oleo-resinous 
exudation  called  Balm  of  Gilead.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Society,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  being  in  the  market 

A.P.S. — Tincture  of  myrrh  and  borax  is  made  by  several  Chemists,  each 
using  his  own  formula,  to  which  we  have  not  access. 

W.  V,  Button. — It  is  not  likely  that  any  Pharmaceutical  or  Medical  Bill  will 
be  passed  during  this  session.  Until  we  know  the  fate  of  the  bill  about  to 
be  brought  forward  by  the  Medical  Registration  Committee,  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  what  progress  may  be  made  in  the  Pharmaceutical  department. 
The  Council  will  use  all  their  endeavours  to  bring  the  subject  forward,  as 
soon  as  the  proper  opportunity  arrives. 

Mr.  Cijrk. — We  have  received  several  communications  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  but  think  it  desirable  not  to  enlarge  upon  it  at  present.  It  is  policy 
not  to  meet  troubles  half-way.  but  to  bo  quite  prepared  to  combat  them  if 
they  should  amve.  Having  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
subject,  we  shall  report  progress  when  occasion  requires.  Nothing  fresh  has 
transpired  since  last  mouth. 

Henry  Zon^r.— Registered  Apprentices  as  well  as  Associates  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  admission  to  the  Library  and  Museum  without  extra  fee.  The  fee 
for  attending  the  lectures  is  half  the  amount  which  is  paid  by  persons  not 
belonging  to  the  Society. 

T,  S.  C.*s  communication  has  been  received. 

§j-  3j-  3J  — Spongy  platiuum  is  prepared  by  heating  the  ammonio-chloride 
of  platinum  to  redness. 

A.  A.  P,  S. — The  use  of  spirit  in  making  the  medicinal  distilled  waters 
lias  been  thought  to  improve  the  flavour  of  those  which  are  distilled 
from  fresh  plants,  but  the  waters  keep  better  without  it.  Many  of  the 
distilled  waters,  including  that  of  peppermint,  are  better  prepared  from  the 
essential  oils  than  from  the  vegetable  substances  yielding  them.  This 
remark  dues  not  apply  to  cinnamon  water,  which  should  always  be  distilled 
from  the  bark. 
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20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  are  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  MEDICAL  REGISTRATION  COMMITTEE. 

Th£  labours  of  this  Committee  are  drawing  towards  a  close,  and 
the  report  will  shortly  be  presented  to  Parliament.  We  are  in- 
formed that  it  b  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  at  present,  but  to  leave  th^  report  for  the  consideration  of  the 
profession  until  next  session,  when  the  subject  will  be  resumed. 
The  wisdom  of  this  decision  cannot  be  doubted.  There  is  too 
much  urgent  business  before  the  House  to  admit  of  due  attention 
being  given  to  a  Medical  Bill  at  this  late  period  of  the  session, 
and  we  suspect  the  Members  generally  would  be  disposed  to  "  throw 
physic  to  the  dogs." 

It  is  also  desirable  and  proper  to  give  the  profession  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  already  taken,  before 
the  result  has  assumed  a  form  in  which  opposition,  if  oiFered, 
would  impede  or  frustrate  the  measure.  In  the  event  of  any  de- 
ficiencies beiug  found  in  the  evidence  these  might  be  easily  supplied 
by  calling  other  witnesses  :  but  the  Bill,  when  introduced,  must 
stand  or  fall  according  to  its  merits. 

While  the  avowed  leading  object  of  a  Medical  Bill  is  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  ignorance  or  imposition  of  irregular  practi- 
tioners, the  public  take  but  little  interest  in  the  subject,  and,, 
therefore,  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  profession.  The  profession 
consists  of  numerous  rival  bodies  and  cliques,  each  of  which  is 
striving  to  obtain  a  good  position  in  the  arrangement,  while  all 
with  equal  earnestness  use  the  public  as  a  stalking  horse,  as  if  the 
public  safety  were  the  only  object  of  their  solicitude. 

The  pivot  upon  which  tne  whole  question  turns  is  the  "  loaves ' 
and  fishes."  There  is  a  certain  amount  expended  by  the  public 
annually  in  the  purchase  of  advice  and  medicine,  and  it  is  for  the 
legislature  to  decide,  first,  whether  the  whole  of  this  amount  shall 
go  into  the  pockets  of  qualified  practitioners  ;  and  secondly,  what 
shall  be  the  relative  position  of  the  several  classes — regard  being 
had  to  the  fact  that  the  position  of  a  practitioner  has  an  important 
influence  in  determining  the  amount  of  patronage  and  consequent 
emolument  wUch  he  is  likely  to  enjoy. 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  recent  conference  between  the  repre-  ' 
sentatives  of  the  leading  medical  bodies,  was  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  in  the  position  and  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  each — 
in  other  words,  to  divide  the  proceeds  into  fair  and  equitable  slices. 
If  there  had  been  enough  to  satisfy  all,  the  task  would  have  been 
VOL.  vin.  E 
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easily  accomplished ;  bat  this  unfortanately  was  not  the  case,  and 
some  ingenuity  was  therefore  requisite  in  order  to  conciliate  those 
who  might  otherwise  have  raised  an  inconvenient  opposition. 

By  way  of  simplifying  the  business,  and  avoiding  one  source  of 
difficulty,  it  was  decided  in  the  first  instance  to  exdude  Pharmacy 
from  the  discussion,  leaving  that  branch  of  the  profession  for  future 
arrangement.  The  parties  admitted  into  the  conference  were 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, and  the  National  Association  of  General  Practitioners. 
The  two  latter  bodies  practise  Pharmacy  as  well  as  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  therefore  the  exclusion  applied  rather  to  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical body  than  to  Pharmacy  itself.  The  loaves  and  fishes  arising 
from  that  department  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  general  scale,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  dividend,  and  make  the  result  more 
pleasing  and  satisfactory.  The  division  being  made,  the  medical 
Pharmaceutists  satisfied,  and  the  House  of  Commons  worn-out 
usque  ad  nattseam — with  the  whole  question  of  medical  reform, 
the  Chemists  are  to  come  into  the  field,  and  find  some  member  or 
members,  if  they  can^  who  will  renew  in  the  House  a  subject 
already  disposed  of  by  a  side-wind.  If  this  endeavour  should  prove 
abortive,  as  it  probably  would  under  such  circumstances,  the  Phar- 
maceutical body  would  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  pale  of  the 
profession,  merging  into  the  motley  ranks  of  free-traders  in  medi- 
cine, which  comprise  grocers,  oilmen,  hucksters,  and  general 
dealers. 

That  this  is  the  policy  adopted  by  some  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  movement,  and  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by  others,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Committee  in  re- 
ference to  Pharmacy,  and  also  from  the  specimen  of  evidence 
quoted  in  our  number  for  June  (page  553).  The  inference  is  con- 
firmed by  a  significant  observation  of  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
when  interrogated  as  to  the  motive  for  excluding  Pharmacy ;  he 
replied,  *'  We  want  no  Chemists  and  Druggists,  the  General  Prac- 
titioners are  dispensers  of  medicine  and  legally  qualified." 

If  the  Committee  had  given  us  any  reasonable  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting fair  play,  or  if  there  had  been  even  a  doubt  as  to  the  policy 
which  had  influenced  its  proceedings,  we  should  have  reserved  our 
comments  until  the  appearance  of  the  Bill,  trusting  to  the  chance 
of  a  fair  hearing  in  due  time  ;  but  observing  so  palpable  a  dis- 
position to  place  the  Pharmaceutical  body  on  the  shelf,  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  warn  our  brethren  of  the  prospect  before  them,  be- 
lieving as  we  do  that  such  a  eourse,  if  persisted  in,  will  inevitably 
renew  and  increase  the  confusion  and  jealousy  which  we  have 
always  endeavoured  to  counteract  by  advocating  an  amicable 
arrangement  between  the  two  parties  concerned. 
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The  following  quotation  from  the  Dublin  Medical  Press  will 
serve  to  corroborate  our  views  on  the  subject  After  quoting  the 
evidence  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  the  Editor  observes, — 

'*  It  is  dear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  that  the  Apothecary  yearns  after 
the  profits  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  on  the  one  hand,  while  he  as 
vociferously  and  importunately  demands  the  lion's  share  of  tiie  Physicians 
and  Surgeon's  income.  lie  must  *  keep  open  shop'  to  draw  customers  of 
all  kinds,  while  he  must,  under  the  title  of  Greneral  Practitioner,  enforce 
his  claim  to  practise  in  every  department.  He  must,  in  fact,  he  Physician, 
Surgeon,  Accoucheur,  Apothecary,  Chemist,  and  Druggist.  He  claims 
these  privileges  as  a  right,  and  pleads  time,  custom,  and  usage  in  defence 
of  his  usurpations.  But  what  follows  ?  He  is  hemmed  in  between  the 
Chemist  and  Druggist  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Physician  and  Surgeon 
on  the  other.  He  is  sorely  pressed,  and  roars  lustily, -but  cannot  tell 
which  way  to  turn  him.  Ue  will  be  a  General  Practitioner  to-day,  an 
Apothecary  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  a  Chemist  presently.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Chemists  take  possession  of  the  position  he  has  abandoned." 

The  Chemists  must  be  firm  in  maintaining  that  position,  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  medical  shopkeepers  on  tne  one  side  and 
general  dealers  on  the  other,  and  above  all  things,  avoiding  the 
fatal  error  of  becoming  General  Practitioners.  Altercations  and 
hostilities  will  never  cease  until  Pharmacy  iai  established  by  law  as 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  profession. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  ascertained  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  is  not  unanurnous,  the  College  of  Surgeons  bein^ 
on  some  points,  at  issue  vfith  the  other  medical  bodies.  Unless 
this  difficulty  should  be  overcome,  the  forthcoming  Bill  will,  most 
probably,  share  the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  since  unanimity  in  the 
profession  is  essential  to  a  successful  result. 

It  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  our  own  body,  that  unless  we 
continue  unanimous,  and  persevere  in  our  exertions,  we  shall  be 
checkmated  at  last. 

THE    CHOLERA 
AND  THE  POOR-LAW  COMMISSIONERS. 

Tq£  serious  ravages  of  the  cholera  at  Moscow,  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  Constantinople  at  the  present  time,  and  the  steady  progress 
westward  of  this  mysterioiis  and  fatal  disorder,  afford  grounds  for 
apprehension  that  it  may  at  no  distant  period  arrive  in  wis  country. 
Numerous  theoretical  pamphlets  and  treatises,  as  well  as  some 
practical  suggestions,  have  been  published  on  this  subject  since  the 
last  visitation,  but  the  opinions  of  medical  men  appear  to  be  so 
mu^h  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  many  of  them  founded  on 
so  little  actual  experience,  that  we  may  fairly  consider  the  profession 
at  fault.  In  the  absence  of  cases  on  which  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
any  mode  of  treatment  that  may  be  proposed,  theories  become 
idle  speculations,  and  no  satisfactory  deductions  can  be  made  for 
want  of  clinical  evidence.   During  the  former  epideouCi  the  truth 
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of  this  observation  was  illustrated,  as  not  a  few  medical  men  who 
had  previously  published  their  views,  were  disappointed  in  the 
results  when  their  theories  were  put  to  the  test. 

Among  the  remedies  and  treatment  already  suggested  by  various 
authorities;  may  be  mentioned  calomel  and  opium,  mustard  (in- 
ternally and  externally),  oil  of  cajeput,  cloves,  or  peppermint, 
acetate  of  lead,  astringents,  and  cretaceous  mixtures,  naphtha, 
salt  and  water,  phosphate  of  soda,  chlorate  of  potash,  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  hot  water,  cold  water,  ice,  the  vapour  or  hot  air  bath, 
bleeding,  the  injection  of  solutions  of  various  salts  into  the  veins, 
with  numerous  nostrums  and  alleged  specifics,  chiefly  consisting  of 
tonics  and  aromatics. 

As  soon  as  the  cholera  appeared  on  the  former  occasion,  hand- 
bills were  circulated'  and  pai*agraphs  inserted  in  the  newspapers, 
recommending  in  turn  some  one  or  more  of  the  above  remedies  ; 
and  preventive  packages  were  bought  with  avidity,  which  pressing 
demand  gave  rise,  of  course,  to  a  corresponding  supply.  Cajeput 
oil  rose  from  3^.  an  ounce  to  a  guinea,  and  many  other  medicines 
advanced  in  a  similar  manner,  until  the  supply  ( of  the  genuine 
articles)  becoming  scanty,  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  not 
specifics,  and  some  fresh  drug  was  recommended  in  preference. 
It  had,  in  fact,  become  a  means  of  disposing  of  dead  stock,  since 
it  was  only  necessary  to  send  a  paragi*aph  to  the  newspapers  re- 
commending any  particular  medicine  for  cholera,  and  there  was 
immediately  a  run  upon  the  article.  As  soon  as  the  epidemic  had 
subsided  and  the  panic  was  over,  the  preventive  packages  became 
'^  a  drug  in  the  market,"  and  might  be  had  on  any  terms,  unopened. 

On  looking  back  at  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  may  be  asked. 
Are  we  any  better  prepared  to  combat  tliis  fearful  epidemic  than 
we  were  in  the  first  instance  ?  This  is  a  question  which  does  not 
come  within  the  province  of  the  Chemist,  nevertheless,  in  the 
event  of  the  cholera  making  its  appearance,  every  Chemist  in  the 
country  will  be  besieged  with  applications  for  remedies  or  pre- 
ventives, and  however  unwilling  ne  may  be  to  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  advice,  he  will  not  be  able  to  shrink  from 
responsibility  altogether  when  applied  to  for  remedies  of  the  most 
opposite  description  to  be  used  or  kept  in  reserve  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  usual  question  being  asked, ''  Can  it  do  any  harm  ?'* 

We  would  strongly  advise  om'  brethren  in  such  a  dilemma  to 
refer  the  parties  to  medical  men  ;  but  in  so  doing  we  may  be 
allowed  to  ask.  Have  medical  men  arrived  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  fearful  disorder  ? 
This  is  an  important  question,  for  if  one  blow  hot,  another  cold, 
and  a  third  lukewarm,  the  patient  might  as  well  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  or  the  vis  medicatrix  natur<e. 

The  urgency  of  the  case  calls  aloud  for  an  official  and  deli- 
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berative  investigation  on  behalf  of  the  profession  at  large,  by 
active  and  competent  committees,  and  delegates  to  localities  where 
the  cholera  prevails.  Every  aviulable  means  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  practical  information,  the  result  of  which  should  be  circu- 
lated on  authority  in  the  form  of  general  instructions  to  Medical 
Practitioners.  In  the  absence  of  active  measures  of  this  descrip- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  are  ex  officio  the  guardians  of  the 
public  health,  quacks  and  impostors  will  take  the  initiative,  and 
the  public  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  Morison,  Hollo  way,  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  made  some  official  inquiries 
in  reference  to  the  capability  of  the  workhouse  infirmaries  to 
receive  cholera  patients,  and  have  published  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  general  adoption : 

"  1.  We  would  urge  the  necessity,  in  all  cases  of  cholera,  of  an  instant 
recourse  to  medical  aid,  and  also  under  every  form  and  variety  of  indis- 
position ;  for  during  the  prevalence  of  this  epidemic,  all  disorders  are 
found  to  merge  in  the  dominant  disease. 

"  2.  Let  immediate  relief  be  sought  under  disorder  of  the  bowels 
especially,  however  slight.  The  invasion  of  cholera  may  thus  be  readily 
and  at  once  prevented. 

**  3.  Let  every  impurity,  animal  and  vegetable,  be  quickly  removed  to 
a  distance  from  the  habitations ;  such  as  slaughter-houses,  pig-sties, 
eesspools,  necessaries,  and  all  other  domestic  nuisances. 

**  4.  Let  all  uncovered  drains  be  carefully  and  frequently  cleansed. 
**  5.  Let  the  grounds  in  and  around  the  habitations  be  drained,  so  as 
effectually  to  carry  off  moisture  of  every  kind. 

"  6.  Let  all  partitions  be  removed  from  within  and  without  habitations, 
which  unnecessarily  impede  ventilation. 

*'  7.  Let  every  room  be  daily  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air ;  and  this  should  be  done  about  noon,  when  the  atmosphere  is  most 
likely  to  be  dry. 

**  8.  Let  dry  scrubbing  be  used  in  domestic  cleansing,  in  place  of  water* 
deansing. 

**  9.  Let  excessive  fatigue  and  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  especially 
during  the  night,  be  avoided. 

**  10.  Let  the  use  of  cold  drinks  and  acid  liquors,  especially  imder 
fatigue,  be  avoided,  or  when  the  body  is  heated. 
"11.  Let  the  use  of  cold  acid  fruits  and  vegetables  be  avoided. 
**  IS.  Let  excess  in  the  use  of  lurdent  and  fermented  liquors,  and  tobacco, 
be  avoided. 

"13.  Let  a  poor  diet,  and  the  use  of  impure  water  in  cooking,  or  for 
drink,  be  avoided. 
"14.  Let  the  wearing  of  wet  and  insufficient  clothing  be  avoided. 
"15.  Let  a  flannel  or  woollen  belt  be  worn  round  the  belly. 

"  iV:B.— This  has  been  found  serviceable  in  checking  the  tendency 
to  bowel  complaint,  so  common  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 
The  disease  has,  in  this  country,  been  always  found  to  commence 
with  a  looseness  in  the  bowels,  and  in  this  stage  is  very  tractable. 
It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  looseness  is  frequently  un- 
attended by  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  fatal  delay  has  often  occurred 
from  the  notion  that  cholera  must  be  attended  with  cramps.  In  the 
earlier  stage  here  referred  to  there  is  often  no  griping  or  cramp,  and 
it  is  at  this  period  that  the  disease  can  be  most  easily  arrested. 
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"  16.  Let  personal  cleanliness  be  carefnlly  obeerred. 

*'  17.  Let  every  cause  tending  to  depress  themonl  and  physical  energies 
be  carefully  avoided ;  let  exposure  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  be  avoided. 

**  18.  Let  crowding  of  persons  vithin  houses  and  apartments  be 
avoided. 

*'  19.  Let  deeping  in  low  or  damp  rooms  be  avoided. 

**  20.  Let  fires  be  kept  up  during  the  night  in  sleeping  or  adjoining 
apartments,  the  night  being  the  period  of  most  danger  firom  attack* 
especially  under  exposure  to  cold  or  damp. 

'*  21.  Let  aU  bedding  and  clothing  be  daily  exposed  during  winter  and 
spring  to  the  fire,  and  in  summer  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

*'  22.  Let  the  dead  be  buried  in  places  remote  from  the  habitation  of  the 
living. 

**  By  the  timely  adoption  of  simple  means  such  as  these,  cholera  or  any 
other  epidemic  will  be  made  to  lose  its  venom  ;  so  true  is  it  that,  *  Internal 
sanitary- arrangements,  and  not  quarantine  and  sanitaiy  Hues,  are  the 
safeguards  of  nations.' " 

We  know  not  who  are  the  authors  of  these  suggestions,  but 
coming  as  they  do  on  the  authority  of  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
Bioners,  instead  of  on  that  of  the  Medical  Profession,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  comment  on  some  of  the  recommendations  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  questionable  or  inconsistent. 

In  the  first  recommendation  we  fiiUy  concur ;  but  considering 
tbe  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  on  this  particular  subject 
it  appears  to  be  going  too  far  to  assert  in  No.  2,  that  by  seeking 
immediate  relief,  under  disorder  of  the  bowels  especially,  however 
slight,  the  invasion  of  cholera  may  be  readily  and  €U  once  prC' 
vented.  Such  an  assertion  can  only  tend  to  awaken  distrust 
respecting  the  other  portions  of  the  article. 

No.  3  directs  every  impurity,  animal  or  vegetable,  to  be  quickly 
removed  to  a  distance  firom  the  habitations — enumerating  certain 
impurities  in  particular — among  these  are  slaughter-houses  and 
pigsties.  By  whom  are  these  to  be  removed,  and  at  whose  ex- 
pense ?  By  voluntary  arrangement,  by  legal  process,  or  by  magic  ? 
Cesspools  are  to  be  removed  (quickly  I).  Are  we  to  understand 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  cholera  every  cesspool  is  to  be  stirred 
up  and  removed  to  a  distance?  The  labour  of  Hercules  in 
cleansing  the  Augean  stables  was  child's  play  when  compared  to 
this  enterprise  I  Necessaries  are  to  be  removed  to  a  distance  from 
the  habitations.  It  would  be  a  curious  statistical  inquiiy  how 
many  necessaries  there  are  in  the  Metropolis,  and  what  would  be 
the  expense  of  removing  them  to  Hampstead  Heath,  Wimbledon 
Common,  or  other  localities  at  a  distance  from  the  habitations  f 
and  by  what  mode  of  transit  the  public  are  to  be  conveyed  to  these 
necessary  temples.     AUadin's  lamp  naturally  suggests  itself. 

No.  5  directs  the  execution  of  a  system  of  dnunoge,  which  we 
presume  will  be  provided  for  in  the  Public  Health  Bill. 

No.  6.     By  whom  and  at  whose  expense  are  the  said  partitions 
to  be  removed  ? 
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No.  8.  Could  dry  scrublnng  instead  of  iraier-deansiiiff  be  ap- 
plied to  a  8hop  floor  ?  would  it  efifectaallj  cleanse  a  dirty  house  r 

No.  13.  A  poor  diet  is  to  be  avoided^  and  also  (No.  14)  in- 
sufficient clothing.  This  is  a  practical  suggestion^  coming  firooi 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  generally 
appreciated  by  those  to  whom  it  chiefly  applies.  No.  15  suggests 
another  statLstical  inquiry  :  being  recommended  as  a  preventive, 
it  has,  of  course,  a  general  application,  and  is  likely  to  cause  <^a 
run"  upon  Welch  flannel,  the  extent  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  calculate. 

The  other  instructions  relate  to  ordinary  precautions  in  regard 
to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  diet. 

This  document,  if  intended  simply  to  apply  to  the  prevention  of 
cholera,  travels  wide  of  the  mark,  some  of  its  provisions  being 
impracticable,  others  relating  to  matters  already  under  the  especial 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  other  public 
bodies.  We  anxiously  look  forward  to  the  publication  of  more 
explicit,  complete,  and  intelligible  recommendations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cholera  from  the  Medical  PaoFfssiON  itself,  whose 
authority  would  give  weight  to  such  a  document. 
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Among  other  mercantile  enterprises  to  which  the  dread  of  the 
Cholera  will  probably  afford  a  stimulus,  the  compounds  offered  to 
the  public  as  disinfectants,  will,  without  doubt,  hold  a  prominent 
place.  While  it  is  desirable,  and  of  the  highest  importance  that 
every  remedy  or  preventive  known  to  possess  efficacy  should  be 
made  available  in  case  of  need,  it  is  equally  important  for  the 
public  to  be  warned  against  the  error  of  placing  undue  reliance  on 
alleged  specifics,  the  value  of  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
estaolished. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  marked  distinction  between  a 
deodorizing  agent  and  a  disinfectant,  and  stated  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  conceive  that  the  destruction  or  modiP.cation  of  putrid 
odours  does  not  imply  a  neutralization  of  the  contagion  with  which 
they  are  sometimes  accompanied.  In  our  notice  of  some  of  these 
preparations  now  before  the  public,  we  gave  one  of  the  vendors 
(Mr.  Ellerman)  credit  for  having  avoided  the  general  error,  by 
simply  recommending  his  compound  as  a  deodorizer.  We  observe, 
however,  that  in  his  advertisements,  he  has  followed  the  example  of 
his  rivals,  and  we  are  entertained  with  a  vigorous  competition  and 
controversy  between  the  three  professors  of  disinfection,  Sir  William 
Burnett,  Director  General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy, 
Charles  Ellerman,  Esq.,  and  M.  Ledoyen. 

We  have  before  us  wie  printed  parliamentary  reports  and  corres- 
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pondence  on  the  respective  fluids  of  these  gentlemen,  namely,  the 
chloride  of  nnc,  pyrolig^ite  and  perchloride  of  iron,  and  nitrate  of 
lead.     On  glancing  over  these  documents,  which  are  rather  volu- 
minous, the  most  striking  fact  is  the  conflicting  nature  of  the 
statements,  each  professor  or  lus  advocates  contradicting  the  asser* 
tions  of  the  other.     Among  the  reports  are  recorded  sundry  expe- 
riments in  deodorizing  night-soil,  in  which  the  comparative  merits 
ef  the  three  rival  fluids  are  brought  into  competition.     Sometimes 
one  professor  complains  that  undue  favour  was  shown  to  the  others 
to  his  prejudice  ;  then  we  have  a  reply,  a  rejoinder,  an  appeal  to 
the  nightmen,  conflicting  analyses,  and  opinions  professional  and 
non-professional,  ofiicial  correspondence,  and  last,  not  least,  we 
may  mention  a  curious  collection  of  para^aphs  and  pufls  from  the 
periodical  press,  and  a  copy  of  the  haiidbill  in  which  the  magic 
fluid  is  enveloped,  with  the  usual  caution  about  the  signature  and 
9eal  of  the  patentee  on  the  cork.     Each  fluid  in  its  turn  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  others.     Each  is  described  as  the  best  disinfectant 
as  well  as  deodorizer,  but  each  having  two  opponents,  the  evidence 
is  two  to  one  against  this  testimony. 

In  the  face  of  this  energetic  support  of  the  three  specifics  we 
have  the  lamentable  fact  that  Ledoyen's  right-hand  man  fell  a 
victim  to  the  fever  which  he  was  sent  abroad  to  allay  ;  and  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  that,  in  the  recent  opening  of  the  sewers 
in  Westminster,  several  fatal  cases  of  fever  occurred,  although  Sir 
W.  Burnett's  fluid  was  used  for  deodorizing  the  miasm. 

Mr.  EUerman  is.  more  general  in  his  statements  about  disinfec* 
tion,  and  lays  mucli  stress  on  the  fact  that  both  the  other  fltuds 
are  poisonous,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  his  is  not. 
In  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  nightmen,  IVlr.  EUerman 
states  *•  the  men  were  very  much  pleased,  and  preferred  our  fluid 
to  Sir  W.  Burnett's."  Mr.  Roe  (surveyor  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers)  asserts  that  the  foreman  and  men  "  suffered  much 
more  from  the  odour  it  gave  out  than  they  could  possibly  do  by 
any  effluvia  from  the  worst  cesspools." 

During  this  spirited  investigation  chloride  of  lime  appears  to 
have  been  almost  forgotten,  the  inventor  being  dead  and  the 
article  too  common  to  tempt  any  fresh  champion  to  come  forward. 
In  reviewinc^  the  whole  evidence  we  are  confirmed  in  our  for- 
mer opinion,  that  the  three  fluids  have  substantiated  their  charac- 
ter as  deodorizers,  but  that  none  of  them  can  be  relied  on  as  dis- 
infectants. It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  possess  no 
efficacy  whatever  in  the  latter  respect,  but  the  evidence  on  this 
point  IS  by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the  event  of  cholera  making 
its  appearance  the  merits  of  the  rival  fluids  may  very  properly  be 
put  to  the  test,  but  this'  should  not  in  any  degree  supersede  the 
adoption  of  other  precautions. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  BRISTOL  CHEMISTS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Bristol  Chemists'  Associatiok, 
held  on  Wednesday,  June  2l8t,  1848,  at  44,  Broad  Qu9j, 
Mr.  Ferris,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the  Meinhers 
pf  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  anniversary.  Their  husinest 
was  Tery  simple,  it  consisted  of  hearing  the  Report  of  the  Council,  and 
electing  three  Councillors  and  a  Secretary,  and  also  to  hear  any  remarks 
the  Members  might  be  disposed  to  make.  He  would  request  Mr. 
Sdiacht  to  read  the  Report  of  the  Council. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BRISTOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  1847-8. 

The  Council  of  the  Bristol  Chemists'  Association,  in  presenting  to 
the  Members  of  that  body  Its  First  Annual  Report,  deem  it  expedient 
to  state  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Association  was 
formed. 

For  some  years  a  Society  haying  similar  objects  had  been  in  exist- 
ence, under  the  title  of  '*  The  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society."  From  causes  which  it  is  hoped  the  present  Association  will 
avoid,  this  institution  fell  into  decay,  and  by  its  own  laws  became 
extinct.  The  great  utility  of  such  an  Association  spiritedly  and 
amicably  conducted  was  so  evident  that  a  new  institution  was  organized 
last  year,  having  certain  definite  objects,  and  mainly  differing  from 
the  late  Society  m  the  circumstance  that  it  invited  to  become  its  mem- 
bers all  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
whereas,  the  late  **  Bristol  Branch  of  tlie  Pharmaceutical  Society"  was 
necessarily  accessible  only  to  such  as  were  Members  of  the  London 
Society.  Your  Council  would  remark,  that  gratified  as  they  would 
feel  in  finding  that  all  in  your  Society  were  Members  of  the  "  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,*'  they  would  deeply  regret  if  by  any 
narrowing  of  tne  basis  of  your  Society  its  usefulness  had  been  liroitea» 
and  its  numbers  perforce  contracted. 

The  principal  objects  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  this  Asso* 
elation,  were,  the  promotion  of  a  friendly  feeling  among  the  members 
of  the  trade,  and  the  improvement  of  their  professional  education, 
especially  among  its  younger  portion. 

Your  Council  have  reason  to  hope  that  these  objects  have  been 
advanced  in  proportion  to  the  means  at  their  disposal.  Their  list  in- 
cludes nearly  all  the  members  of  the  trade  in  the  city,  and  it  is 
anxiously  hoped  that  those  who  have  not  yet  joined,  will  respond  to 
the  invitation  now  held  out  to  them.  Through  the  kindness  and  zeal 
of  certain  gentlemen,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  has  been 
delivered  before  your  Members,  and  for  a  period  once  a  month,  but 
more  recently  once  in  every  fortnight — isolatecl  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered on  subjects  connected  with  their  profession.  Your  Council 
have  most  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  Kindness  of  Dr.  Staples  in 
volunteering  the  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  and  are  much 
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gratified  to  find  it  was  attended  by  a  most  industrious  dass,  sereral  of 
whom  evinced  their  proficiency  in  the  subject  at  the  examination  held 
at  the  close  of  the  course.  Your  Council  have  also  to  offer  their  best 
thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  delivered  lectures  and  read  papers 
at  the  evening  meetings :  Drs.  Symonds,  Staples,  Brittain^  Herapathy 
and  3torer,  and  Messrs.  Martin,  Lancaster,  Owen,  Griffin,  Giles, 
Barge,  and  Schacht,  are  thus  entitled  to  their  wannest  thanks. 

Your  Council  have  also  to  express  their  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr. 
Jacob  Bell,  from  whom  they  have  received  the  greatest  kindness  and 
sympathy,  snd  who  has  on  all  occasions  granted  them  space  in  his 
Journal  for  the  publication  of  their  Transactions. 

Your  Council  are  able  to  congratulate  the  general  body  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists  in  this  city  on  the  success  that  has  attended  their  efforts 
to  shorten  the  hours  of  business  ;  it  is  hoped  the  improvement  thus 
manifested  will  be  pursued  to  its  furthest  limit. 

Your  Council,  anxious  in  every  way  to  identify  your  institution  with 
that  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly 
to  assist  their  excellent  project  of  charity,  have  opened  a  Subscription 
List  in  furtherance  of  toe  Chemists'  Benevolent  Fund.  This  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  your  Society,  Mr.  R.  B.  Giles,  of  Clifton, 
who  will  receive  and  transmit  subscriptions  to  the  authorities  in  London. 

Your  Council  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  urging  upon  the 
Members  generally  the  necessity  of  their  cordial  co-operation  to  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  their  scheme,  for  while  there  are  many  points 
in  the  retrospect  of  tlie  past  year  which  stand  out  as  matters  of  honest 
congratulation,  they  cannot  disguise  from  themselves  the  existence  of 
great  apparent  apathy  amongst  a  portion  of  their  Members.  Our 
numbers  are  too  smaU  to  allow  of  indifference  in  any — if  such  exist  in 
but  few,  its  result  is  sadly  to  cripple  the  proceedings  of  the  Society-— 
if  in  many,  the  institution  must  necessarily  share  the  fate  of  its  pre* 
decessor ;  whereas,  if  each  Member  lend  his  sympathy  and  assistance 
to  those  having  the  temporary  direction  of  affairs,  the  result  may  be 
useful  and  beneficial  to  a  degree  exceeding  the  hopes  of  the  moat 
sanguine. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  which  were 
reported  to  have  been  duly  audited. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Barge,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pearce,  and  carried, 
^  That  the  Council  s  Report  and  Balance-Sheet  be  adopted.'' 

Messrs.  Mahon  and  Sanders  were  re-elected  Members  of  Council, 
and  Mr.  Fuller  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Barge  was 
appointed  Hon.  Secretary.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  for  the 
Council,  Mr.  Schacht,  and  the  President  for  his  able  conduct  in  the 
chair,  which  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting. 
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ORIOZNAZi  AND  SZTBAOTSD  ARTZCIJB8. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTIVES  OF  MILDEW 

BT  MR.  WILUAM  BA8TICK. 

Thb  term  mildew  is  frequently  used  in  a  more  or  less  extensiye 
sense,  depending  on  the  speculative  opinions  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  investigate  its  causes  and  its  consequences.  But  by 
the  best  modem  authorities  it  is  applied  to  those  fungi  which  are 
found  growing  in  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  In  a 
popular  sense  it  is  employed  to  denominate  decay  of  any  kind 
when  accompanied  with  the  development  of  these  iungi. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  controversy  between  some  of  the 
most  learned  naturalists,  as  to  whether  these  fungi  were  the  result 
of  equivocal  generation  or  not.  But  as  a  discussion  on  this  point 
is  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  essay,  it  may  be  passed  over,  with 
merely  observing  that,  in  the  references  hereafter  to  the  generation 
of  the  mildew  fungi,  it  will  be  assumed  that  it  is  not  of  a  sponta- 
neous nature,  from  a  belief  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  adduced 
preponderates  against  such  an  assumption. 

There  is  another  debatable  subject  in  connexion  with  mildew, 
which  has  caused  some  disputation,  and  which  it  is  important  should 
be  satisfactorily  settled,  viz,,  whether  mildew  is  the  cause  of  the 
decay  or  the  consequence  of  it  in  those  bodies  in  which  it  is  found. 

It  substances  in  a  state  of  decay  be  examined,  they  will  be 
found  to  have  been  subject  to  certain  changes  dependent  chiefly 
on  the  nature  of  their  elementary  constitution. 

Those  which  consist  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  will  be 
foimd  to  have  undergone  a  species  of  slow  combustion,  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  those  which  contain  in  addition 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  will  form  with  their  constituent 
hydrogen  as  the  results  of  their  decay,  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
andphosphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  same  chemical  changes  are  effected  in  decaying  organic 
matter,  whether  mildew  fung^  be  present  or  not,  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  luded  by  heat  and  moistufe.  The  atmospheric 
humidity  and  warmth  play  no  further  part  in  the  process  of  the 
decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  tnan  that  of  facilitating  the 
combination  of  their  elements  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  but  as 
regards  the  formation  of  the  mildew  fungi,  humidity  is  essential 
to  their  existence,  from  the  circumstance  that  these  fungi  consist 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  elements  of  water,  which  they 
can  only  derive  from  this  source. 

It  has  been  argued  that  mildew  is  the  cause  of  decay,  from  the 
(act  of  decaying  bodies  affected  with  it  appearing  to  communicate 
their  mildew  and  decay  to  bodies  in  a  sound  condition.     But  it  is 
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not  necessary  to  ascribe  this  result  to  the  mildew  fungi,  because 
substances  free  from  mildew  and  decay  can  easily  be  brought  into 
that  condition,  by  contact  with  bodies  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
unattended  with  mildew.  And,  moreover,  the  mildew  fungi, 
separated  from  decayed  matter,  will  not  vegetate  on  a  substance 
free  from  decay,  or  induce  the  decomposition  necessary  to  their 
existence.  It  seems  clear  from  these  premises  that  mildew  is 
merely  the  frequent  consequence  or  attendant  of  decay,  and  not 
the  cause  of  it. 

Upon  the  hypothesis,  assumed  by  some  very  able  authorities, 
that  the  mildew  fungi  are  produced  by  equivocal  generation,  that 
is,  produced  by  the  transformation  of  matter,  uninfluenced  by  the 
vital  power  transmitted  in  any  form  from  the  parent  stock,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  decay  is  the  cause  of  mildew ;  be- 
cause the  elementary  decomposition  of  matter  must  necessarily  be 
antecedent  to  its  elementary  reconstruction.  It  appears  that  the 
germs  of  the  mildew  fungi  are  almost  universally  present  in 
organic  matter  ;  and  are  brought  into  vital  activity,  apparently  in 
some  instances,  but  not  really,  simultaneously  with  the  decay  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  These  substances  when  decaying, 
are  evidently  the  soil  most  suitable  to  the  grow^th  of  these  fungi, 
whose  germs,  having  lain  dormant  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
manifest  an  extraordinary  rapidity  of  development,  when  placed  in 
such  suitable  conditions.  In  fact,  these  fungi  seem  to  be  destined, 
like  certain  insect  tribes  in  the  economy  of  nature,  to  consume  as 
food  materials  which  are  obnoxious  to  other  members  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

It  will  be  manifest  ^om  these  statements,  that  practically 
speaking,  it  is  more  important  to  enquire  into  the  preventives  of 
decay  than  those  of  mildew,  because  by  the  prevention  of  decay 
the  formation  of  mildew  is  rendered  impossible. 

As  decay  is  induced  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances  by  the 
decomposing  agency  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  uded  by  heat 
and  moisture,  and  also,  is  frequently  caused  by  sound  bodies  being 
placed  in  contact  with  others  in  a  decaying  state,  which  act  as  a 
ferment  on  the  sound  matter,  thereby  exciting  a  similar  change  in 
its  elementary  constitution,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  it 
is  advisable  in  the  preservation  of  books,  parchments,  or  any  organic 
matter,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  their  exposure  to  those  atmos- 
pheric influences  which  have  such  a  tendency  to  induce  their  decay, 
and  to  prevent  their  contiguity  to  bodies  either  prone  to  decay,  or 
already  in  that  condition. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  all  manufactures  of  vegetable  material, 
especially  in  that  of  paper,  not  to  use  animal  substances,  such  as 
size,  in  its  preparation,  because  they  are  more  prone  to  decay  than 
vegetable  Hbre,  the  basis  of  paper,  consequently,  the  paper  which 
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might  have  otherwise  been  preserved  for  years,  becomes  decayed 
and  mildewed  by  the  decay  of  the  dze  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. 

It  is  highly  advisable,  wherever  it  is  possible,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  direct  preservative  agency  of  those  chemical  compounds 
which  enable  organic  matter  to  offer  a  powerful  resistance  to  the 
inroads  of  mildew  and  decay. 

The  chemical  agents,  which,  from  a  multitude  of  experiments 
made  by  various  persons,  are  found  to  possess  this  property  in  the 
highest  degree  are  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  alum. 

I  have  kept  for  months,  to  test  their  efficacy,  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  such  as  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather, 
paper  and  parchment,  gelatine  and  vegetable  fibre  in  several  forms, 
in  combination  with  these  agents,  exposed  to  those  conditions 
which  speedily  induced  mildew  and  decay  in  portions  of  the  same 
material  not  similarly  protected.  From  these  experiments  it  may 
be  confidently  stated,  that  corrosive  sublimate,  when  applied  to 
organic  matters  generally  by  their  immersion,  or  otherwise,  in  a 
solution  of  this  salt,  consisting  of  twenty  parts  of  water  and  one  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  they  being  afterwards  properly  dried,  will 
prove  superior  to  every  other  substance  as  a  preservative. 

It  has  also  the  property  of  arresting  decay,  and  destroying 
mildew  in  any  organic  matter  which  may  be  thus  attacked,  even 
when  considerable  ravages  have  been  made.  It  is  only  necessary, 
in  accomplishing  this  desirable  end,  to  apply  the  solution  to  any 
material,  such  as  covers  and  leaves  of  books,  &c.,  carefully  and 
thoroughly,  and  afterwards  to  cautiously  dry  it.  This  fact  may 
be  easily  proved,  by  taking  some  common  paste,  made  of  flour 
and  water,  and  keeping  it  a  short  time,  when  it  will  rapidly  decay, 
and  become  copiously  attacked  with  mildew;  thereon,  mixing 
with  it  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when 
the  decomposition  will  be  arrested,  and  the  mildew  fuifgi  killed : 
the  paste  will  afterwards  remain  without  change  for  an  indefinite 
period.  CorrosivJB  sublimate  does  not  discolour  paper  and  parch- 
ment in  the  slightest  extent,  or  in  any  way  damage  their  eligibility 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  usually  applied,  and,  moreover, 
it  has  the  quality  of  rendering  ink  more  durable.  It  forms  with 
paper  and  parcuments,  and  other  substances,  compounds,  which 
not  only  resist  decay  and  mildew,  biit  also  renders  them  less  liable 
to  mechanical  disorganization,  by  the  action  of  water  or  dampness. 

Arsenic  has  a  powerful  antiseptic  property  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
appropriate  for  parchment  or  any  gelatinous  matter,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  soften  animal  tissues  when  under  its  influence.  Nei- 
ther will  it  enable  organic  matter  to  resist  either  chemical  or 
mechanical  disorganization  so  long  as  corrosive  sublimate. 
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Chloride  of  zinc  is  not  at  all  suitable  as  a  preservative  of  paper 
and  parchment,  or  any  organic  material,  ^hen  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  it  free  from  moisture,  because,  it  being  a  very  deliquescent 
salt,  it  renders  any  substance  impregnated  with  it  constantly  wet, 
from  absorbing  the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  atmosphere.  This 
substance  has  been  patented,  and  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  but  it  would  seem  that  this  detrimental  qua* 
lity  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 

Alum  is  also  use^  as  a  preservative  of  organic  matter,  especially 
when  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of  poisonous  agents,  although 
it  is  very  inferior  to  corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenic,  as  a  preventive 
of  mildew  or  decay.  The  above  preventives  are  suitable  for  every 
kind  of  material  derived  from  organic  sources  ;  but  they  are  quite 
inappropriate  as  preventives  of  mildew  or  decay  when  appUed  to 
the  sources  from  whence  these  materials  are  obtained,  viz.^ 
organized  structures  endow^ed  with  life,  because  these  chemical 
agents,  excepting  alum,  when  applied  in  any  form,  act  as  a  virulent 
poison  on  all  the  members  of  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal 
kingdom;  consequently,  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy 
between  these  circumstances,  under  which  the  Uving  plant,  and  tibe 
dead  organic  structure  become  affected  with  mildew.  By  d  priori 
reasoning,  it  might  be  concluded  that  a  vitalised  structure  would 
offer  a  greater  resistance  to  the  progress  of  mildew  and  decay, 
than  one  in  which  the  vital  force  is  absent,  because  in  the  former 
case,  there  is  not  only  the  antagonism  offered  to  decay  by  the 
chemical  affinities  of  the  constituent  elements,  as  in  the  latter, 
but  also  the  antagonism  of  the  vital  power,  which  is  superior  to  it. 
Experience  corroborates  this  assumption,  as  may  be  easily  proved, 
by  attempting  to  communicate  mildew  and  decay  to  a  Uving  plant, 
and  a  piece  of  the  dead  structure  of  the  same. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  before  a  plant  becomes 
attacked  with  mildew,  there  must  be  death  and  decay  in  a  portion 
of  it,  preparatory  to  its  being  so  affected,  otherwise  tnere  would  be 
no  suitable  medmm  for  the  development  of  the  germs  of  these 
fungi. 

This  death  of  the  plant,  or  a  portion  of  it,  the  precursor  of  its 
decay,  is  induced  by  various  detrimental  influences  operating  upon 
it,  such  as  extreme  atmospheric  humidity,  cold,  the  presence  of 
noxious  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  absence  of  those  which 
are  essential  to  its  well-being. 

It  may  also  arise  from  the  absence  in  the  soil  of  those  inorganic 
constituents  which  are  the  sine  qud  nan  of  its  existence,  and  from, 
the  presence  of  those  substances  of  a  mineral  nature^  which  are 
inimical  to  its  life ;    the  absence  of  sufficient  light  in  most 
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instanceSy  and  the  preaence  of  it  in  a  few,  will  also  hare  a  banefbi 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  plant. 

When  once  a  part  of  a  plant  becomes  attacked  with  mildew  and 
decay,  the  whole  structure  may  be  ultimately  destroyed,  by  the 
morbid  parts  acting  as  a  ferment  on  the  healthy  portions,  mere* 
fore  the  only  remedy  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  is  the 
excision  of  the  part  affected. 

It  Will  be  clear  from  these  remarks,  that  there  is  no  radical 
remedy'for  the  prevention  of  mildew  in  the  living  organic  structure. 
The  only  course  that  is  open  to  us,  is  to  ascertain  the  means,  and 
apply  them,  by  which  the  vital  force  is  kept  predominant  over  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  plant,  through  which  influence  a 
vigorous  growth  and  a  healthy  condition  are  maintained,  which 
condition  is  incompatible  with  the  circumstances  necessary  to 
decay,  and,  consequently,  the  plant  can  offer  no  soil  suitable  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  mildew  fungi. 


ON  THE  DEACIDJFICATION  OF  WINES. 

BY  ANDREW  URE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Under  a  somewhat  similar  title.  Professor  Liebig*  published  in 
his  Annalen  for  last  March,  "  a  mean  "  (ein  mittet)  for  effecting 
that  valuable  object  on  old  stored  {alte  ahgelagerte)  Rhine  wines. 
*'  Most  of  these  wines,"  he  says,  '^  even  of  the  most  propitious 
growths,  and  in  the  best  condition,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
free  tartaric  acid,  on  whose  presence  many  of  their  essential  pro« 
perties  depend.  The  iuice  of  all  sorts  of  grapes  contains  bitar* 
trate  of  potash,  and  that  of  those  of  the  young  shoots,  in  good 
years,  is  saturated  with  it.  When  the  must  of  these  sorts  of 
grapes  becomes  fermented,  the  tartar  diminishes  in  solubility  pro- 
portionally as  the  alcohol  increases,  and  a  part  of  it  falb  along  with 
the  yeast.  This  deposit  of  tartar  increases  during  the  first  years 
of  the  vatting ;  the  sides  of  the  casks  becoming  encrusted  more 
and  more  with  its  cr^'stals,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  addi* 
tion  of  new  wine  to  replace  what  of  the  liquid  is  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, so  as  to  keep  the  casks  full,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  whole.  But  this  deposition  has  a  limit.  By  the  filling  up, 
the  wine  receives  a  certain  quantity  of  free  tartaric  acid,  and 
thereby  acquires,  at  a  certain  point  of  concentration,  the  faculty  of 
re-dissolving  the  deposited  tartar.  In  the  storing  of  many  of  the 
finer  wines,  the  tartar  again  disappears  at  a  certain  period.  "Bj 
progressive  filling  up,  the  proportion  of  acid  proportionally  aug- 
ments, the  taste  and  flavour  of  the  wine  are  exalted,  but  the  acid 
contents  make  the  wine  less  agreeable  in  use.  Amateurs  and 
manufacturers  should  therefore  welcome  a  mean  of  taking  away 
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the  free  tartaric  acid  without  altering  in  any  respect  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  This  mean  is  pure  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.  When 
this  salt,  in  concentrated  solution,  is  added  to  such  a  fluid  as  the 
above,  there  results  the  sparingly  soluble  tartar  (one  part  of  which 
requires  from  180  to  200  parts  of  water  of  ordinary  temperature 
for  its  solution),  the  free  acid  combines  with  the  neutral  salt,  and 
separates  as  bitartrate  from  the  liquid.  If  we  add  to  100  parts  of 
a  wine  which  contains  one-part  of  free  tartaric  acid,  one  and  a  half 
parts  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  there  will  separate  by  rest  at 
18° — 19°  C,  two  parts  of  crystalline  tartar,  and  the  wine  contains 
DOW  one  half  part  of  tartar  dissolved,  in  which  there  are  only  0.2 

Earts  of  the  original  &ee  acid.  In  this  case,  0.8  of  the  free  acid 
ave  been  withdrawn  from  the  wine." 
Such  is  the  Professor's  statement  of  the  disease  and  its  remedy, 
and  were  the  fact  proved  that  the  sourness  of  old  vatted  wines, 
either  of  the  Rhine  or  other  vintages,  proceeded  from  excess  of 
tartaric  acid,  his  mean  would  be  equally  useful  as  it  is  ingenious. 
In  the  London  Docks,  among  the  many  thousand  pipes  and  hogs- 
heads of  wine  there  stored  up,  numbers  remain,  from  various  circum« 
stances  till  they  become  so  sour,  as  to  be  hardly  potable.  Samples 
of  such  damaged  wines  have  been  brought  to  me  for  analysis  and 
amelioration.  My  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  acidity.  That  point  was  approximately  estimated  by  the 
proportion  of  a  test  alkaline  solution  that  was  saturated  by  a  given 
quantity  of  the  wine.  Ahother  portion  of  it  being  distilled  nearly 
to  dryness  with  the  heat  of  a  liquid  bath^  at  the  temperature  of 
about  235°  Falir,,  the  whole  acetic  acid  was  obtained,  along  with 
the  alcohol  and  a  trace  of  ammonia  (in  the  form  of  acetate)  present 
in  many  wines,  from  decomposition  of  the  gluten.  The  residuum 
in  the  retort  was  generally  found  to  consist  of  bitartrate  of  potash, 
mixed  with  colouring  and  extractive  matter.  It  was  digested  in 
water,  filtered,  and  tested  by  Liebig's  plan,  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  but  no  precipitate  of 
bitartrate  ensued,  proving  that  no  free  tartaric  acid  was  present. 
In  fact,  during  the  slow  fermentation  of  old  vatted  wines,  much  of 
the  alcohol  and  of  the  saccharine  matter,  with  the  whole  of  the 
easily  decomposed  free  tartaric  acid,  seems  to  be  acetified,  which 
accounts  for  the  large  proportion  of  vinegar  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  such  wines.  V\  hen  a  little  of  that  distilled  liquor  is 
restored  to  the  filtered  solution  of  the  residuum,  the  mixture 
acquires  the  property  of  decomposing  neutral  tartrate  of  potash, 
just  as  pure  vinegar,  or  malic  acid  does,  by  seizing  a  portion  of  the 
potash,  and  favouring  the  formation  and  precipitation  of  the 
nitartrate.  In  fact,  the  feeblest  free  acid  is  adequate  to  produce 
this  restdt,  on  the  great  principle  which  forms  the  ground-work  of 
Berthollet's  Chemical  Statics,  a  work  too  little  studied  by  the 
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modem  race  of  Chemists .  If  to  the  aoidulous  wines  in  the  London 
•Docks  (the  veritahle  alte  c^gelagerle  of  Liebig)  solution  of  tartrate 
of  potash  be  added  as  lon^  as  any  precipitate  of  tartar  takes  place, 
much  of  the  neutral  salt  is  required,  and  of  course  much  acetate 
of  potash  is  formed,  which,  being  very  soluble,  remains  in  the  wine 
and  vitiates  its  taste.  From  these  facts,  which  any  one  may  easily 
verify,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Professor's  Mittel  zur  entsdtierting 
alter  abgelagerter  Rheintoeine  is  of  no  practical  use.  If  the 
recent  must  contains  a  hurtful  excess  of  free  tartaric  acid,  it  may 
no  doubt  be  got  rid  of  by  his  method. 

I  found  that  one  part  of  bitartrate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  151 
parts  of  water  at  65«  Fahr.  (about  18°  C.)  instead  of  in  180  to 
200  as  he  stated.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  1 .0034. 

ON  NAPHTHA  AND  ITS  USES. 

BT  ANDREW  UR£,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  a  notice  was  inserted  about 
the  curative  virtue  of  mineral  naphtha  in  Asiatic  cholera,  as  verified 
by .  Dr.  Andreosky,  physician  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  army  in  Circassia.  The  naphtha  there  employed  has 
been  long  known  as  the  produce  of  springy  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Derbend,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Baku,  which  was  incorrectly  printed  Beker.  It  is  surprising 
that  in  the  instructions  of  the  Petersburg  police  boai-d  just  pub- 
lished, as  to  the  proper  precautions  and  best  remedies  against 
cholera,  now  beginning  its  ravages  in  that  capital,  no  allusion 
whatever  is  made  to  naphtha,  or  to  Dr.  Andreosky 's  testimony  in 
its  favour.  Are  we  hence  to  infer  that  the  preceding  recom- 
mendation of  that  substance  is  apocryphal^  or  that  it  has  since  lost 
all  credit  with  the  Russian  faculty,  by  whom  the  police  bulletin- 
was  prepared? 

The  soil  near  Derbent,  from  which  the  naphtha  oozes  into  wells 
about  thirty  inches  deep,  is  a  clay  marl,  which  is  thoroughly 
soaked  with  that  fluid.  It  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  like  that  of 
Amiano  near  Parma,  in  Italy,  but  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.8o3, 
while  that  of  Amiano  is  only  0.836.  Their  boiling  point  ts  about 
305^  Fahr.  Submitted  to  distillation,  it  affords  a  colourless  fluid 
of  spec.  grav.  0.728,  which  boils  at  about  176**  Fahr.,  but  has 
acquired  an  empyreumatic  odour,  very  difierent  from  that  of  the 
native  product.  Barbadoes  tar  of  the  best  kind  differs  from  these 
naphthas  only  in  containing  a  little  more  bitumen,  but  it  is  equally 
fragrant.  When  distilled  it  yields  a  similar  lighter  naphtha,  but 
likewise  empyreumatic.  The  native  substances  are  composed  of 
6  atoms  of  carbon  and  6  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  or  in  100  parts,  of 
86  and  14,  by  Hess's  analysis. 

Mineral  petroleum  seems  to  be  very  different  in  constitution 
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and  qualities  from  the  fetid,  factitious  tar,  derived  from  the. 
igneous  deoompositioa  of  pit-coal.  The  latter,  according  to  Mr. 
Mansfield,  is  resolyable  into  six  different  substances,  which  he 
names  aUUde^  benzole^  toluoU^  camphole^  martuole,  and  nUro- 
benzole,  1  do  not  believe  that  a  series  of  similar  bodies  can  be 
extracted  from  native  bitumen  or  petroleum.  Indeed,  he  himsdf 
informed  me  that  the  fluid  bitumen  now  being  pumped  up  so 
abundantly  from  the  Redding  coal  mines  in  Derbyshire,  of  which  I 
furnished  him  with  a  specimen,  afibrds  no  such  distinction  of 
products,  a  result  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience.  These 
differences  between  the  natural  and  factitious  petroleums  lead  me 
to  conclude  that  the  former  are  not  the  result  of  igneous  action, 
but  of  that  of  water  upon  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  mineral 
strata.  In  confirmation  of  which  view  it  may  be  observed  that 
not  only  in  the  above-named  localities,  but  also  at  Monte  Ciaro 
near  Piacenza,  at  the  Lake  of  Tegem  in  Bavaria,  near  Neufchatel 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  Department  of  the  Ain  in  France,  &c.,  the 
bitumen  is  accompanied  with  a  copious  flow  of  water,  on  which  it 
floats,  and  from  which  it  is  skimmyed. 

Petroleum  of  various  shades,  from  the  green  of  the  Barbadoes 
springs  to  the  pale  yellow  of  Amiano,  has  been  long  known  to 
possess  certain  medicinal  properties.  The  rock-oil  of  Barbadoes, 
or  as  it  has  been  vulgarly  but  improperly  called,  Barbadoes-tar, 
lias  been  found  an  useful  stimulant  to  torpid  bowels,  promoting  in 
such  a  temperament  the  alvine  discharge.  Its  chief  value,  however, 
is  as  an  external  remedy  in  a  variety  of  cutaneous  affections.  But 
petroleum,  either  by  itself,  or  combined  with  any  of  its  solvent 
essential  oils  or  spirits,  would  in  general  act  rather  as  an  irritant 
and  rubefacient  upon  the  skin  in  such  cases,  than  as  a  purifying, 
cleansing,  and  soothing  application.  In  this  dilemma,  tiie  idea 
occurred  of  incorporating  the  green  rock-oil  with  fine  curd  soi^. 
Thus  a  truly  balsamic  compound  has  been  obtained.  When  the 
soap,  used  with  water  in  the  usual  way,  has  cleared  out  the 
cutaneous  pores,  a  film  of  the  petroleum  is  deposited  in  them,  pow- 
erfully remedial  in  many  of  the  morbid  affections  of  the  skin. 
Such  patrolized  soap  has  been  found  to  be  quite  a  specific  in  the 
prickly  heat  of  tropical  regions,  and  of  equal  efficacy  in  the  fiery 
eruptions  incident  to  many  persons  in  temperate  climates.  Hitherto, 
no  method  had  been  devised  for  mollifying  efficaciously  the  alka- 
linity of  soap,  which  being,  as  in  the  best  white  curd  article,  a 
definite  saline  compound  of  stearic  acid,  and  soda  in  its  most  caustic 
condition  to  the  extent  of  six  per  cent.,  cannot  fail  to  excoriate 
delicate  skins.  By  the  present  happy  invention,  each  particle  of 
that  salt  is  enveloped  with  a  film  of  balsam,  which  mitigates  its 
irritant,  without  interfering  with  its  detergent  quality.  Hence  wa 
may  account  for  the  preference  given  to  the  petroline  soap  by  all 
who  habitually  use  it  at  the  toilet-table. 
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TO  THE  SDITOB  OF  THE  FHABMACEUTIGAL  JOUENAX. 

Sib, — In  your  Journal  of  the  let  July,  1848,  you  have  inserted 
fiome  obserrations  of  Dr.  Ure  on  a  sacchaiometer  of  my  inyention.^ 
I  hope  that  if  am  unable  to  adopt  the  Doctor's  unfortunate  style, 
or  imitate  its  malignity,  you  will  not  make  that  circumstance  a 
cause  for  refusing  the  msertion  of  my  reply. 

Having  been  requested  by  Messrs.  Boddington  and  Co.  to  get 
one  of  my  saccharometers  made  for  them,  I  waited  on  Mr.  Long, 
of  Little  Tower  Street,  and  charged  him  with  the  construction  of 
the  instrument,  and  furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
Messrs.  Brande  and  Cooper  on  the  Saccharometer,  as  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs. 

Mr.  Long  undertook  to  execute  the  order,  but  informed  me  that 
he  had  a  saccharometer  of  his  own  invention,  adapted  to  cane-juice 
and. syrups,  for  the  use  of  ColOtaial  planters,  sngar-boiiers,  &c.  I 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Davis  (Boddington  and 
Co.),  requesting  him  to  examine  the  instrument  of  Mr.  Long^s 
invention,  hoping  ther^iy  to  save  the  time  that  must  necessarily 
be  expended  in  constructing  one  established  on  my  principle.  Mr. 
Long  thanked  me,  and  waited  on  Mr.  Davis  with  a  complete  case 
of  instruments ;  but  Mr.  Davis  declined  to  purchase  them,  and 
deared  to  have  one  of  my  saccharometers. 

Messrs.  Long  and  Atlee  informed  me  that  they  had  attentivdy 
examined  the  report  of  Messrs.  Brande  and  Cooper,  and  found  thsut 
sugars  tested  by  them,  did  not  indicate  any  difference  in  specific 
gravity,  consequently  that  my  saccharometer  must  be  wrong. 

I  replied  that  if  that  was  the  case,  Messrs.  Brande  and  Cooper's 
report  must  be  incorrectt  but  that  I  could  hardly  beUeve  such  to 
be  the  fact ;  and  advised  Mr.  Long  to  make  one  of  my  instruments 
and  put  it  to  practical  test  with  raw  sugars :  this  they  agreed 
to  do. 

When  I  visited  their  shop  I  did  not  contemplate  being  drawn 
into  admissions  which  I  never  intended,  and,  in  fact,  never  made ; 
or  to  become  the  object  of  the  united  attack  of  these  gentlemen, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Fairie  in  return  for  recommending 
the  sale  of  their  own  instruments  and  obtaining  them  orders  for 
mine, — in  either  case  they  alone  could  be  advanti^ed. 

Dr.  Ure  states  that  he  does  not  know  me  ; — 1  am  particulaiij 
happy  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  this  circumstance ;  but  the  Doctor 
does  know  that  some  twelve  years  ago  he  accused  me  of  pirating  a 
patent  of  his  ^^  for  separating  the  molasses  from  sugar ;"  and  t^ 
on  my  demanding  an  explanation  on  the  subjeot,  setting  forth 
that  he  had  taken  patents  five  years  /tfW  the  date  of  my  patent 
for  the  same  invention,  he  made  me  an  apology  in  writing  and 
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retracted  his  former  statement.  Dr.  Ure  also  knows  that  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  Board  of  Customs 
to  make  a  report  on  five  samples  of  cane-juice  ;  which  he  had  also 
been"  charged  to  analyse  by  one  of  the  Surveyors-General  of 
Customs.  Our  reports  were  so  widely  different  that  the  Board 
thought  it  necessary  to  command  a  third  report  on  the  same  ob- 
jects by  Professor  Graham :  this  was  accordingly  done.  Dr.  Ure 
produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  molasses  from  each  sample ; 
neither  myself  nor  Professor  Granam  found  any  in  either  specimen, 
but  produced  the  same  amount  of  crystallizable  sugar.  Upon  our 
reports  the  duty  was  levied  and  paid.  These  reports  and  the  pro- 
ducts are  at  the  Custom-House.  On  this  occasion  I  declined 
receiving  any  compensation,  though  repeatedly  pressed  to  accept 
it.  Dr.  Ure  was  paid  £2  for  each  sample;  Professor  Graham 
charged  £5,  or  £25  for  the  whole.  I  stated  that  I  could  not 
accept  any  payment,  because  it  would  interfere  with  the  interests 
of  Dr,  ifre^  who  was  generally  employed  by  the  Customs.  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Fennings  that  the  Board  and 
most  of  the  practical  officers  no  longer  confided  in  Dr.  Ure,  and 
that  my  refusal  on  the  above  grounds  was  unfounded.  If  this  be 
the  under-cufTeni  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Ure  in  his  observations,  he 
has  certainly  little  cause  of  complaint,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 

I  have  no  right  to  impugn  the  Doctor's  ignorance  of  my  many 
patents  and  other  inventions,  since  on  one  occasion  he  patented  at 
great  expense,  one  of  my  already  patented  inyentions,  and  made 
a  profit  by  it;  nor  his  being  unacquainted  withi the  many  public 
rewards  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  nor  do  I  yenture  to 
compare  my  feeble  efforts  in  scientific  discovery  with  the  universal 
claims  made  by  the  Doctor ;  I  hope  also  to  escape  the  devious, 
widely-extended  celebrity  he  has  acquired.  I  can  only  say  by  way 
of  consolation,  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been  tricked 
and  duped  out  of  £640,  of  which  I  confess  to  have  received  £500, 
that  the  revenue  has  benefited  £16,000  by  the  use  of  my  saccha- 
rometer  during  the  period  it  was  employed  at  the  Customs  by  me. 

I  beg  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  notwithstanding  the  united  opinions 
of  Dr.  Ure.  and  Messrs.  Long,  Atlee,  and  Fairie,  that  I  have  the 
most  perfect  conviction  in  the  correctness  of  my  saccharometer, 
and  in  the  practical  soundness  of  the  report  of  Messrs.  Brando 
and  Cooper;  and  hope,  through  a  parliamentary  vote,  of  obtaining 
yet  further  compensation  for  this  valuable  invention,  which  is  as 
acciutite  a  test  for  saccharine  matter,  as  the  hydrometer  is  for 
alcohol ;  its  general  use  and  introduction  cannot  long  be  retarded, 
though  particularly  disagreeable  to  all  sugar  -  boilers,  whose 
judgment  will  be  superseded  by  its  use,  so  that  planters,  merchants, 
and  brokers  will  be  aUe  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  saccharine 
value  in  the  raw  sugars  imported,  and  consequently  less  dependent 
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on  the  trade.  Dr.  lire's  laudable  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  treasure  would  have  been  more  advantageously  exercised 
some  years  ago,  when  he  put  the  Government  to  an  expense  of 
about  £24,000,  and  some  years'  time  in  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain a  mode  of  saccharine  verification,  which  ended  in  the  most 
complete  failure,  and  the  establishment  formed  by  him  with  the 
public  money  was  broken  up. 

If  Dr.  Ure  wishes  td  serve  science  and  the  public,  he  will  best, 
effect  that  purpose  by  correcting  his  own  errors,  and  abstaining 
from  splenetic  and  envious  accusations,  which  only  prove  him 
to  be  labouring  under  disappointment  and  neglect,  instead  of 
attempting  to  build  his  fame  on  the  imputed  failings  and  assumed, 
patronage  of  other  candidates. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  Servant^ 

H.  C.  JfNMINGS. 
London,  24/A  July^  1848. 


DECOMPOSITION  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FHARUACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  important  that  the  attention  of  our  Members 
and  of  the  medical  profession  should  be  directed  to  the  fact,  that 
pure  chloroform^  under  certain  conditions,  undergoes  spontaneous 
decomposition,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  respira- 
tion, and  may  tend  to  bring  a  valuable  remedv  into  disrepute. 
Air  and  light  appear  to  be  the  agents  causing  this  change,  which 
takes  place  most  readily  when  the  chloroform  is  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  in  bottles  containing  only  a  small  quantity 
of  the  liquid,  and  therefore  a  large  proportion  of  common  air. 
Free  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  probably  other  compounds  of 
chlorine  are  formed,  but  I  am  not,  at  present,  prepared  to  state  the 
order  of  their  formation.  Fortunately,  they  arc  easily  detected  and 
removed.  For  the  former  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  specimen  with  litmus  paper,  the  colour  of  which  will  not  be 
changed  if  the  chloroform  be  good.  If,  however,  the  colour  of 
the  litmus  be  reddened  or  destroyed,  the  chloroform  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  process  of  purification  before  usinjg;  it.  The  purifica- 
tion may  be  completely  effected  by  repeated  agitation  with  distilled 
water,  until  it  ceases  to  change  the  colour  of  blue  litmus.  I  have 
observed,  that  if  the  chloroform  be  kept  under  water,  the  decom- 
position alluded  to  does  not  take  place. 

Yoursy  truly, 

T.  N.  R.MoRSOw. 
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ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CALAMINE  OF 

COMMERCE. 

BY  MB.  EDWARD  MOOBE. 

Attention  was  drawn  some  jean  agp  by  Mr.  Brett  to  tbe 
substance  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  Calamine.  That 
gentleman  stated,  in  a  communication  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  for  April,  1837,  that  in  all  the  specimens  which  he  ex- 
amined of  the  so-called  calamine  he  found  trom  78  to  87  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  only  a  trace  of  zinc.  Being  desirous 
of  ascertuning  whether  the  calamine  of  commerce  is  still  such  as 
Mr.  Brett  has  represented  it,  I  obtained  six  specimens  from  the 
most  respectable  drug  houses  in  London  for  examination.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  : 


1. 

Carbonate  lime    3.6 

Peroxide  iron 5.2 

Sulphate  baryta 89.3 

Water 1.9 


100.0 


2. 


Carbonate  lime  5.8 

Peroxide  iron 2.8 

Sulphate  baryta 85.2 

Water 6.2 


100.0 


3. 

Carbonate  lime  5.6 

Peroxide  iron 3.2 

Sulphate  baryta 82.8 

Water 8.4 


100.0 


4. 

Carbonate  lime  1.3 

Peroxide  iron  .-. 1.4 

Sulphate  baryta 90.8 

Water 6.5 


100.0 


5. 


Carbonate  lime  3.0 

Phosphate  iron  2.8 

Peroxide  iron 3.7 

Sulphate  baryta 84.8 

Water 3.7 


100.0 


6. 


SUica    28.S 

Oxide  zinc  58.6 

Carbonate  lime  2.8 

Phosphate  iron  6.6 

Water 8.2 


100.0 


On  reyiewing  the'  foregoing  analyses  it  would  seem  probable 
that  Nos.  1,  22,  3,  and  4,  are  feu^itious  articles,  composed  of 
sulphate  of  baryta  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  with  some  accidental 
carbonate  of  lime ;  yet  from  the  peculiar  composition  of  No.  5,  it 
may  happen  that  a  mineral  resembling  calamine  in  its  physical 
characters  has  been  brought  from  the  mine  (whether  by  accident 
or  design)  for  the  true  carbonate  of  zinc.  No.  6  is  a  sp^imen  of 
the  electric  calamine  or  siliceous  oxide  of  zinc,  often  occurring 
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with  pare  calamine  in  the  Derbyilure  lead  mines,  and  known  by 
its  gelatinising  on  the  addition  of  hydrechloric  acid. 

As  an  article  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  calamine  should  daim  some 
pretensions  to  purity.  If  pure  it  will  be  totally  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  any  residue  must  be  accounted  an  impurity.  It  la 
foil  time  that  the  Chemists  should  resist  the  imposition,  at  present 
pnustised,  and  refrise  to  receiTO  a  specimmi  of  calamine  until  it  baa 
been  examined  and  found  to  be  genuine. 

Laboratary,  17>  Bloomthury  Square* 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WOLVERTON    WELL   AND 

CANAL.WATER. 

BT  OBOaOB  COaFS,  BSO* 
ResldeBt  Medical  Ofllccr  mt  tlio  MkldlMez  HospiteL 

{Ctmtinued  from  page  S6.) 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  report  which  I  forwarded  to  the 
dfrectors  in  London,  in  which  I  have  endeayoured  to  explain  the  * 
modus  operandi  of  these  waters  when  used  as  a  beverage : — 

The  well-water  of  Wolverton,  of  which  the  chief  part  of  the  inba^ 
bitants  drink,  Is  proved  by  analysts  to  be  a  weak  mineral  spring ; 
similar^  though  feebler  in  character  and  in  component  parts,  to  the 
celebrated  German  water  at  Marienbad,  called  the  Ferdinandsbrutmeny 
to  which  water  invalids  resort  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

To  prove  this  fact  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  comparison  from  an 
analysis  of  the  two  waters.* 

WOLYBKTON  WSLL-WATEIU  MAB1SNBAI>  WATEB. 

Eree  carbonic  add.  .  Free  carlraaic  add. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  trace  of    Carbonate  of  lime  with  nearly  an 

magnesia.  equal  quantity  of  magnesia. 

Sulphate  of  soda  in  large  quantities.  Sulphate  of  soda  in  large  quantities. 

Sulphate  of  potash.  No  sulphate  of  potash. 

ChJoride  of  sodium  in  large  quan-  Chloride  of  sodium  in  large  quan- 
tities, titles. 

Chloride  of  potassium.  No  chloride  of  potassium. 

Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.  Carbonate  of  soda  but  not  of  potash. 

Silica.  Silica. 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  in  small  Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  in  small 

quantities.  quantities. 

This  comparison  will  appear  the  more  striking  when  we  glance 
at  the  analysis  of  good  soft  water.  This  always  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  a  trace  only  of  silica,  chloride  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash , 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  whereas  we  find  in  the  Wolverton  Spa,  that  not 
only  are  there  salts  totally  foreign  to  good  soft  water,  such  as  sulphates 

*  That  of  Wolverton  made  by  Dr.  Ronalds,  at  my  suggestion,  and  that 
cf  Perdinandsbrnnnen,  made  by  Berzelius  and  Steiiiman. 
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of  soda  and  potash,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  with  free  carbonic  acid,  • 
but  even  the  ordinary  salts  qf  soft  water  superabound  in  this  Spa,  and 
three,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Marienbad  Spa,  are  found  in  distinct 
quantities  in  this  water ;  these  are,  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

These  proportions  of  solid  matter  in  the  Wolverton  Spa,  as  compared 
to  the  rei'dinandsbrunnen,  are  nearly  as  six  to  thirty-four.  The 
invalids  who  resort  to  Marienbad  for  the  use  of  the  water,  are  those 
who  labour  under  a  disordered  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  or  under  impaired  digestion  or  sluggishness  in  the 
circulation  of  the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  giving  rise  to  congestion  in 
them.  The  amount  of  salts  in  the.  Wolverton  mineral  water  may 
appear  small  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  spas  in 
general,  but  it  is  not  their  minuteness  of  quantity  only,  which  gives  to 
the  water  a  decided  medicinal  agency*  but  it  is  that  natural  corobina* 
tion  of  several  salts  in  it  which  operate  so  subtlely,  powerfully,  and 
irresistibly,  upon  the  animal  economy,  that  all  chemical  or  artificial 
means  to  deprive  it  of  this  action  are  bafiled,  or  to  quote  the  words  of 
a  celebrated  writer  on  mineral  waters,  Dr.  Franz, 

'*  When  several  salts  of  different  kinds  are  dissolved  in  purie  water,  as 
in  the  case  of  mineral  springs,  their  latent  properties  are  not  only  deve- 
loped and  rendered  fit  for  operating,  but  a  new  chemical  process  is  also  occa- 
sioned, in  whicli  reciprocal  action  takes  place.  In  whatever  the  said  pro- 
cess may  consist,  this  much  appears  certain,  that  the  medicinal  property  - 
peculiar  to  each  individual  salt  is  not  lost  or  destroyed,  but  only  modified, 
by  the  influence  the  various  salts  exert  upon  each  other,  whilst  co-existing 
in  solation,"  so  that,  as  Dr.  Struve  observes,  "no  one  ingredient  is  unim- 
portant, but  even  the  smallest  proportion  of  one,  which  may  appear  to  be 
of  no  value,  has  its  share  in  the  entire  action." 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  lately,  that  two  persons,  a  physician 
and  a  lady  of  rank,  nave  imprudently  ventured  upon  taking  a  conti- 
nental spring*  the  latter  individual  partook  of  the  spring  I  now  allude 
to,  at  Marienbad. 

The  pulse  of  both  rose  to  120,  and  in  the  instance  of  the  lady,  con- 
tinues to  range  at  that  height  to  this  day,  and. in  the  former  case  it 
remained  for  many  months  at  that  unnatural  standard  ;  but  what  was 
far  worse  in  both  instances,  they  have  subsequently  presented  unequi- 
vocal evidences  of  diseased  heart  and  lungs. 

If  the  imprudent  drinking  of  a  glass  or  more  of  this  mineral  water 
during  four  or  six  weeks  has  been  the  cause  of  such  permanent  dis- 
turbance to  the  whole  system,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  use  of  thia 
mineral  water  at  Wolver ton,  in  all  articles  of  cookery,and  in  thedrinking 
it  cold  or  hot,  should  produce  the  maladies  which  seem  to  abound  in 
this  town?  In  the  progress  of  administering  the  Marienbad  waters 
for  the  eradication  of  inveterate  diseases  of  the  skin,  specific  eruptions 
most  commonly  make  their  appearance,  and  thus  the  original  disease 
is  removed  by  the  production  of  a  new  and  peculiar  one  over  the  body. 
'*  In  general,  however,  I  have  observed  that  the  continued  use  of  saline 
mineral  waters  produces  critical  eruptions  on  the  skin,  still  more  so 
when  they  are  drunk  warm,  or  belong  to  the  class  of  Thermal  springs.*** 

•  Dr.  Granville*s  Spas  of  Germany, 
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In  like  manner  also,  do  obetinate  emptioiis  on  th6  skin  break  oat  ill 
tbe  new  settlers  in  the  town  of  WolTertoq,  and  so  well  known  is  thia 
drcurostance,  that  many  of  the  Directors  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact. 

.  The  majority  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice  for  medi- 
cal treatment  have  been  females^  whilst  those  families  who  reside  in 
the  streets,  the  houses  of  which  are  wholly  supplied  by  well  or  mineral 
water,  have  presented  a  more  inveterate  character  in  their  diseases  than 
those  in  the  families  residing  in  streets  supplied  partly  by  well  and 
partly  by  canal  water.  It  is  remarkable  that  tue  sufferers  in  the 
former  instances  have  always  exhibited  a  train  of  undeviating  symp- 
toms, more  or  less  formidable,  which  are  precisely  analogous  to  the 
severe  disturbance  nhich  follows  the  imprudent  use  of  the  Marienbad 
Spa.  1  allude  to  such  series  of  symptoms  as  the  following :  vertigo ; 
severe  and  protracted  head-aches;  palpitation ;  restless  sleep;  distressing- 
fulness  over  the  forehead  ;  and  sense  of  temporary  loss  of  consciousness^ 
recurring  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  day  and  week ;  loss  of  ap* 
petite^  &c.y  and  these  symptoms  are  more  or  less  complicated  with  pui« 
monary  congestion,  intestmal  worms,  and  eruptions. 

'  It  may  be  asked  whv  the  greater  part  of  the  few  sufferers  who  visit- 
this  Hospital  are  chieny  females  anu  children,  and  why  should  not  the 
men  be  affected  in  like  manner  ?  The  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  is  that 
some  of  the  men  are  so  affected,  and  that  not  more  are  so,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  labour  and  exertion  of  their  daily  occupation,  whereby  a  vast 
quantity  of  these  soluble  salts  are  thrown  off*  by  means  of  perspiration. 
For  example,  if  this  mineral  water  was  drunk  by  the  females  medici- 
nally, at  the  rate  at  which  the  Marienbad  Spa  is  taken— that  is  from  one 
to  three  tumblers  every  morning — its  action  upon  the  bowels  would  be 
such  that  probably  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  system  would  not  be 
so  appreciable ;  at  all  events,  the  symptoms  might  not  be  characterized 
by  such  serious  disturbance  as  now  follows  its  gradual  introduction 
into  the  body,  and  thus  its  sudden  action  upon  tbe  alimentary  canal, 
would  leave  the  females  in  some  such  state  as  the  free  perspiration  of 
the  labouring  men  in  the  factory  leaves  them,  that  is  in  a  partially 
disturbed  state  of  system  only.  But  this  view  of  the  case,  it  may  be 
affinned,  is  only  problematical ;  however,  I  would  observe,  it  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  facts  which  are  occurring  in  the  town  from  week  to 
week.    I  shall  now  advert  to  these  facts. 

The  AVolverton  inhabitants  come  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  in  robust  health  on  their  arrival,  but  their  constitutions 
are  soon  unstrung  by  the  use  of  this  water.  Persons  who  have  gone 
to  Wolverton  with  an  acidulous  state  of  stomach,  may  have  improved 
somewhat  in  health  for  the  first  three  months  under  the  use  of  this 
alkalescent  water;  and  although  such  may  be  here  and  there  the  fact^ 
yet  I  doubt  nevertheless  whether  it  is  a  real  improvement,  considering 
that  such  water,  instead  of  being  drunk  cold  from  the  well,  and  taken 
as  a  natural  medicine,  is  boiled,  and  throws  up  its  scum  and  froth, 
and  is  thus  introduced  slowly  into  the  constitution  under  its  most  dele- 
terious form. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  this 
mineral  water,  is  derived  from  the  collateral  evidence  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  bad  or  unfiltered  supply  of  the  canal  water.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  ova  and  subsequent  propagation  of  intestinal  worms  are  con- 
veyed into  the  human  system  by  means  of  river  or  surface  water, 
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ivbilst  this  form  of  entozea  rarely  ocean  io  man  bo  long  ts  he  is 
supplied  with  genuine  well  or  spring  water.  But  when  man  is 
debarred  from  tnis  character  of  pure  beverage,  and  ia  necessitated  to 
taJce  river. water,  however  dear  and  wholesome  it  may  look  and  taste, 
yet  are  the  ova  of  intestinal  wonns  conveyed  therebv  into  the  system, 
which  even  the  act  of  boiling  does  not  destroy.  While  I  make  these 
remarks,  which  are  based  upon  the  interesting  experiments  recorded 
by  Dr*  Watson  in  his  valuable  Lectures,  p.  600»  voL  ii.,  1  am  bound 
to  say,  that  though  after  the  boiling  of  the  water  by  M.  Schulse,  of 
Berhn,  that  liquid,  as  soon  as  the  process  was  stooped  by  which  he 
kept  out  the  animalcule,  was  immediately  filled  witn  living  infusoria^ 
ahd  they  must  either  have  been  the  vital  germs  of  the  old  insects^ 
or  they  must  have  been  an  immediate  deposit  from  the  atmosphere, 
which  found  a  suitable  nidus  in  the  water  of  a  river,  while  they  recoil 
from  such  a  bed  as  that  of  a  healthy  spring.  The  propagation  of 
^is  parasitical  disease  is  materially  furthered  by  a  deranged  state  of 
stomach,  and  debility  of  the  organs  of  assimilation.  Now  the  Wol« 
verton  inhabitants,  who  have  suffered  amongst  other  diseases,  from 
worms,  are  tboee  only  who  have  been  supplied  with  the  canal  water, 
whilst  at  this  moment,  I  have  not  a  single  case  where  this  complaint 
has  been  mixed  up  with  other  more  distressinfl;  symptoms  in  those  who 
have  wholly  partaken  of  the  well  or  mineral  water.  But  a  curioua 
fact  also  presents  itself  here  too,  for  whilst  the  mineral  water  deranges 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  aids  in  the  production  of  that  very  state 
which  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  worms,  so  also,  whiut  it  is 
drank  in  combination  with  the  canal-water,  the  ova  in  the  latter  fluid 
find  a  favourable  nidus  for  their  development  in  such  weakened 
stomachs ;  the  inhabitants  of  Cook  and  Walker  Streets,  and  the  North 
Cottages,  present  a  striking  example  of  this  cause  and  efiect. 

On  viewing  the  analysis  which  has  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Ronalds, 
and  investigating  the  various  collections  of  sediments  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  M'Conuel,  tne  Wolverton  superintendent,  found  in  the  well  and 
tank,  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the  well-water  is  peculiarly  astrin- 
gent, depositing  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  earths,  analogous  in  com* 
position  to  **  fuller's  earth,"  and  which  is,  in  itself,  a  suflBdent  argument 
m  favour  of  its  injurious  influence  upon  the  animal  economy,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  composition  of  the  canal«  water  is  so  closely 
allied  to  wholiesome  river-water,  that,  but  for  its  unfiltered  state,  it 
might  be  made  available  for  all  culinary  purposes.  This  water  roust 
imdergo  a  certain  amount  of  circulation  with  its  locks,  tributary 
streams,  and  surface  supply,  so  that  when  properly  filtered,upon  the 
scientific  principles  adopted  by  the  River  Company  in  London,  it  might 
be  rendered,  at  a  small  expense,  a  very  wholesome  bevmge. 

The  long  continued  sweetness  of  the  Thames  filtered  water,  taken 
in  by  the  shipping  at  Blackwall,  must  be  familiar  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Company. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WOLVERTON  WELL-WATER. 

BY  MR.  B.  W.  OILBS. 

The  peculiar  effects  ascribed  by  Mr.  C<»fe  to  ^  weU-water  at 
the  Wolyerton  Station  upon  tbose  who  are  in  the  habit  of  wng 
it  {See  Mr.  Corfe's  paper  in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal)  ap- 
peared  to  indicate  it  as  an  interesting  subject  for  a  more  rigid 
examination  than  it  had  yet  been  submitted  to,  more  especially  aa 
the  analysis  published  with  the  record  of  Mr.  Corfe's  very  careful 
observations  failed  to  establish  that  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 
which  we  should  expect  to  find  when  the  consequences  were  said 
to  be  BO  marked* 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  above  paper  that  the  solid 
matter  in  a  gallon  of  the  water  did  not  exceed  42.78  grains, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  large  quantity,  and  is  not  stated  to  con- 
sist of  anything  unusual.  In  fact»  the  water  from  the  Artesian 
well  at  the  back  of  Trafalgar  Square,  contains  all  the  ingredients 
of  the  Wolverton  water  in  larger  quantities,  with  the  exception  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and'  alumina  not  present  at  all,  and  yet  no 
similar  inconvenience  has  attended  its  use.  The  present  examina- 
tion was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  quantitative 
determination  of  each  ingredient,  and  to  compare  it  with  other 
waters  whose  operations  are  well  known.  There  are  some  points 
in  which  the  results  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  already  given ; 
this  probably  arises  from  the  first  analysis  being  made  upon  the 
water  drawn  at  the  refreshment- room,  whereas  that  now  examined 
was  obtained  directly  from  the  well  imder  circumstances  favourable 
for  procuring  a  fair  specimen. 

The  refreshment-room  was  supposed  until  lately  to  be  supplied 
entirely  from  the  well ;  but  it  has  been  since  discovered  that  a  pipe 
connecting  it  with  the  canal  water  liad  been  surreptitiously  at« 
tached,  and  the  water  from  that  source  is  now,  therefore,  an  inde- 
finite mixture  of  the  two. 

WATER  FSOM  THB  WBLL  IN  THE  COMPANY'S  FACTOBT  AT  WOLVERTON. 

Spedfle  gravity  1.000669,  at  60<>  Fahr. 

Sotetancefl  found.  Grains  in  Imperial  Gallon. 

Silica    2000 

Alumina 2600 

Phosphate  of  Iron  5400 

Carbonate  of  lime 10.9600 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 2.3195 

Chloride  of  Sodium 6.0030 

Sulphate  of  Soda 14.3240 

Carbonate  of  Soda 6.5755 

Organic  Matter  2,8500 

44.0320 
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These  results  are  only  valuable  comparatiyely,  and  it  is  from 
comparing  them  with  the  analysis  of  other  spring-waters  in  com- 
mon use,  that  we  must  draw  our  conclusions. 

TABLE  OF  THE  COMPOSmON  OF  SOKE  SPRING  WATEB8, 

Showing  the  quantity  in  grains  of  each  constituent  in  an  imperial  gallon. 


Well  at 

Spring  Water 

Artesian  Well 

r!nnTnbe  tt.n<l 

WolTcrton 

supplied  to 

Spring  Water 

Tnialflrar  Sq. 

Dclafield*s 

Well  ill  the 

Paris  by  the 

at  Dijosu 

• 

London. 

(Abel  and 
Rovrney). 

Brewery. 

Factory. 

Arcueil 
Aqueduct 

Sazon. 

(Graham). 

(Deville.) 

Silica 

.971 

.44 

.2000 

2.146 

1.065 

Alumina  

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

.2600 

.371 

.070 

rhosphate  Iron    

•  •  • 

.24 

.5400 

Carbonate  Lime 

3.255 

6.18 

10.9600 

12.958 

16.133 

**          Magnesia 

2.254 

1.08 

2.3195 

.576 

.266 

Sulnhate  Lime 

11.490 

Chloride  Magnesium 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1.163 

"        Sodium 

20.058 

12.74 

6.0030 

2.637 

.224 

Sulphate  Soda  

8.749 

24  25 

14.3240 

.378 

.189 

"        Potash  

13.671 

•  •  • 

... 

1.410 

Carbonate  Soda  

18.048 

11.68 

6.5755 

•  •• 

.147 

Nitrate  Potash 

• 

.189 

**      Magnesia    ... 

•  t  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

3.998 

Phosphate  Lime 

.034 

.19 

♦♦          Soda  

.291 

Organic  Matter  

.908 

•  •  • 

2.8500 

68.239 

56.80 

44,0320 

37.126 

18.283 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  above  table  before  us,  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  Wolverton  well-water  witbou  t  at 
the  same  time  condemning  in  a  superior  degree  the  well-esteemed 
deep  well  waters  of  London ;  it  proves  that,  far  from  containing 
saline  matter  to  an  extent  to  render  it  unfit  for  drinking,  its  solid 
contents  are  slightly  under  the  average  of  the  other  four ;  and 
although  it  has  been  said  of  the  waters  of  Paris,  which  contain 
even  a  smaller  proportion,  that  they  exercise  a  distinct  purgative 
effect  upon  strangers,  yet  this  has  been  always  ascribed  to  the  large 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  present,  from  which  the  Wolverton 
water  is  free. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  of  the  composition  of  river  waters  repre- 
senting the  quantities  in  troy  grains  of  solid  ingredients  in  70,000 
grains,  or  an  imperial  gallon,  from  each  of  the  sources  indicated. 
The  table  has  been  compiled  from  different  sources,  and  repre- 
sents analyses  recently  made.  Those  relating  to  foreign  waters 
are  expressed  in  English  weights  which  have  been  calculated  from 
the  foreign. 

Laboratmy^  17,  Bhomsbury  Square. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  BOILING  AND  DISTILLATION  OP 
LIQUIDS  IN  f}LASS  VESSELS. 

BT  MB.  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

In  a  communication  made  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ahout 
two  years  ago,  ^'  On  the  influence  of  Cohesion  and  Adhesion  on 
the  Doiling  and  evaporation  of  Liquids,"  and  which  was  published 
in  this  journal,  vol.  vi.,  page  119, 1  alluded  to  some  cases  in  which 
it  is  found  difficult  to  eflect  the  distiUation  of  liquids  in  glass  yes- 
eels.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  occurrence^  in  certain  liquids, 
of  the  phenomenon  commonly  called  bumping.  It  is  frequently 
experienced  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  diltUed  hydrocyanic 
oM  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  distilling  oils  and  resins  with  spirit  or  water.  My  attention 
was  more  particularly  directed  to  the  subject  in  connexion  with  a 
series  of  investigations  I  had  occasion  to  make  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  quality  of  some  specimens  of  balsam  of  copaiba. 
Some  of  the  results  of  these  investigations  are  published  in  the 
journal,  vol.  vi.,  page  13.  In  attempting  to  effect  the  separation 
of  the  essential  oil  from  the  resin  of  the  oleo-resinous  balsam,  by 
distilling  it  with  water  in  a  glass  retort  or  flask,  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  continue  the  distiUation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  complete  the  analysis,  in  consequence  of  the  bumping  which 
took  place,  and  which  became  more  and  more  violent  as  Uie  pro- 
cess proceeded. 

On  repeating  the  experiments  with  other  oils  and  resins,  similar 
phenomena  were  found  to  occur.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  piece  of 
common  resin  or  of  shellac  be  introduced  into  a  globular  flask 
nearly  filled  with  distilled  water,  and  if  the  water  be  boiled  over 
the  flame  of  a  gas  lamp,  the  ebuUiticm  will  at  flrst  take  ^ place 
pretty  uniformly  ;  but  after  some  time  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Dubbles  of  steam  which  are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  in 
contact  with  the  most  heated  part  of  the  glass,  will  be  larger  than 
they  were  in  the  first  instance ;  and  instead  of  their  passing  con- 
tinuously through  the  liquid,  there  will  be  frequent  intermissions, 
during  which  ebullition  will  entirely  cease.  After  each  of  these 
intermissions  the  disengagement  of  steam  will  take  place  with  in- 
creased violence,  and  as  the  process  is  continued,  the  length  of  the 
intermissions  will  become  greater.  If  a  thermometer  be  intro- 
duced into  the  flask,  it  will  be  found  that  this  irregularity  of 
ebullition  is  accompanied  by  g^reat  variations  of  temperature.  While 
the  bubbles  of  steam  are  passing  freely  through  the  liquid,  the  tem- 
perature will  be  from  212^  to  214^  Fahr.,  but  when  a  cessation  of 
ebullition  takesplace,  the  temperature  will  rise,  and  will  sometimes 
reach  220^.    This  will  be  followed  by  a  sudden  and  violent  evolu- 
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tion  of  steam,  constipating  the  phenomenon  of  bumping,  by  which 
the  accumulated  heat  is  disengaged,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  reduced  again  to  its  usual  boiHng*point.  The  Tiolence  of 
these  explosions  will,  after  some  time,  become  so  gpneat  as  to  cause 
the  projection  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  liquid,  at  once  out  of  the 
flask,  endangering  in  no  slight  degree  the  safety  of  the  operator. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  phenomena 
which  accompany  the  bumping  of  certain  liquids  when  boiled  in 
glass  vessels  ;  but  the  effects  are  seldom  so  marked  as  in  this  case. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  these  phenomena,  but 
without  much  success.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  a  modiflcattoa 
of  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  in  the  liquid,  caused  by  the 
expulsion  of  atmospheric  air  during  the  process  of  ebullition ;  Donne 
having  shown  that  some  liquids  acquire  greatly  increased  cohesive 
and  adhesive  force  when  air  is  wholly  excluded  from  them.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  readily  admitted  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
bumping  of  liquids  is  some  modification  of  the  forces  of  coherioa 
and  adhesion  ;  but  that  this  condition  is  induced  simply  by  the 
expulsion  of  air,  is  a  position  that  will  not  be  so  readily  assented  to* 

The  effect  appears  to  depend,  partly  on  the  condition  of  the 
liquid  in  which  it  occurs,  and  partly  on  that  of  die  vessel  contain- 
ing the  liquid. 

It  was  found  by  Mareet,  and  I  have  repeatedly  verified  the  re* 
suits,  that  if  pure  water  be  put  into  a  glass  flask,  which  has  pre- 
viously had  oU  of  vitriol  heated  in  it,  the  boiling-point  of  the  water 
will  sometimes  rise  as  hig^  as  220^ ;  while,  on  the  other  hand«  if 
the  inner  surface  of  the  flask  be  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  shellac^ 
die  boiling-point  of  pure  water  heated  in  it  will  be  sensibly  be- 
low 212^.  In  a  metallic  vessel  the  same  liquid  would  boil  pre- 
cisely at  2 12%  and  in  a  glass  vessel,  in  its  usual  condition,  without 
any  previous  preparation,  the  boiling-point  would  be  a  little  above 
212  .  In  these  cases  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  appears  to 
have  some  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  smrface  of  the  containing 
Tessel,  and  to  be  unconnected  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  air 
in  the  liquid. 

There  are  other  cases,  as  already  shown,  in  which  certain  sub* 
stances,  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  liquid,  occasion  variations 
in  the  boiling-point  as  great  as  those  noticed  by  Mareet.  Some  salts, 
and  especially  resins  and  oils,  belong  to  this  class  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  same  substance,  shellac  for  instance,  when 
roread  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  produces  an  effect  the  oppo- 
site of  that  which  occurs  when  it  is  merely  suspended  in  the 
liquid.  In  the  one  case  the  boiling-point  is  reduced,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  raised  to  the  extont  of  seven  or  eight  degrees.  But 
these  variations,  caused  by  the  presence  of  substances  dissolved  or 
suspended  in  the  liqaid^  do  not  oocor  in  metallic  vessels.    Tlia 
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vater  containing  shellac,  which  boils  at  220^  in  a  glass  flask,  f 
put  into  a  metallic  vessel  will  boil  steadily  at  212^,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  bumping.  Indeed,  1  have  invariably  found 
that  liquids,  the  ebullition  of  which,  in  glass  vessels,  is  accompanied 
by  even  the  most  violent  bumping,  present  nojsuch  phenomenon 
when  boiled  in  metallic  vessels. 

The  effects  which  I  have  observed  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
have  suggested  the  probability  of  their  being  connected  with  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  liquid  operated  upon,  and  of  the  vessel 
containing  it.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  enter  into  any  detsals  with  the  view  of  explaining  the 
cause  of  these  phenomena,  but  to  describe  the  means  by  which 
their  occurrence  may  be  prevented,  and,  moreover,  to  describe  an 
arrangement  of  apparatus  which  I  have  found  convenient  for 
effecting  the  distillation  of  small  quantities  of  balsam  of  copaiba. 

Having  observed  that  liquids,  which  are  subject  to  bumping 
when  boiled  in  vessels  of  glass,  present  no  such  effect  if  the  process 
be  conducted  in  those  made  of  metal,  I  thought  it  probable  that 
by  coating  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  with  silver,  in  the  manner 
adopted  by  Mr.  Drayton,  the  irregularity  of  ebullition  alluded  to 
would  be  prevented.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case,'  and  I 
have  repeatedly  used  glass  flasks  coated  on  the  inside  with  silver, 
for  the  distillation  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  without  experiencing  in- 
convenience from  the  bumping  of  the  liquid.  The  method  I  have 
adopted  for  preparing  the  flasks  has  been  to  throw  down  the 
silver  by  Drayton's  process,  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  upper  parts  are  left  unsilvered.  This  is  eflected 
by  introducing  as  mucn  df  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  as 
-mil  cover  the  part  to  be  coated.  After  the  silver  has  been  depo- 
sited by  the  addition  of  the  essential  oils,  it  is  necessary  to  clean 
the  flask  from  adhering  oil  by  means  of  rectified  spirit,  several 
successive  quantities  of  which  should  be  boiled  in  it  until  the  silver 
becomes  perfectly  clean  and  bright,  and  no  smell  of  the  oil  remains. 
When  the  process  has  been  successfully  performed,  and  every  trace 
of  oil  removed,  the  coating  of  silver  may  be  rendered  thicker  by 
depositing  a  fresh  portion  of  metal,  &om  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
silver  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  by  electricity. 

Glass  vessels  may  also  be  covered  with  platinum,  by  putting 
into  them  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  that  metal,  adding  thereto 
some  formic  acid,  and  then  boiling  the  mixture.  The  coating  of 
metallic  platinum  thus  obtained,  will  not,  generally,  be  so  periect 
and  uniform  as  that  of  the  silver  deposited  by  the  preceding  pro- 
cess ;  but  I  have  frequently  succeeded  in  getting  a  deposit  of 
perfectly  bright  platinum  in  this  way,  which  has  adhered  very 
strongly  to  the  glass,  and  has  not  been  separated  by  the  action  of 
strong  acids  and  other  substances  repeatedly  boiled  in  the  vessel. 
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The  ^mngement  of  appsratua  which  I  hare*  adopted  and  fotiod 
convenient,  in  ezamining  specimens  of  baUam  of  copulia,  and  ia 
other  similar  cases,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  tnaezed  en- 
graving.   It  consists  of  a  flask 

A,  through  the  cork  of  which 
a  tube-funnel  C  pasaes,  for  the 
■uppl;  of  fresh  liquid,  if  re- 

^uired:  a  bent  tube  B,  which 
>na9  the  receiver ;  and  a 
beaker  D,  nearly  filled  vith 
cold  water,  by  wtich  the  con- 
densation is  effected  The 
tube  B,  \mng  inserted  through 
the  cork  of  the  6aak,  u  mp- 
ported  by  the  Gajf  Litstac 
aolder,  and  immersed  in  the 
contents  of  the  beaker,  which 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  nngs 
of  the  retort  ateuid.  The 
syphon  £,  is  used  for  remonng 
ue  water  heated  in  the  pro- 
cess of  condcDsation,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  beaker,  when 
cold  water  is  from  tune  to 
time  poured  in  through  a  tube- 
funnel  reaching  to  the  bottom 
This  syphon  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  withdrawing  the 
It  possesses  the  advantage  of  i 

being  retained  within  the  tube  ^  _ 

to  the  ends  of  it,  while  a  cnrrent  is  established  when  the  surfitGe 
of  the  liquid  into  which  one  end  is  immersed  stands  higher  than 
the  open  extremity  of  the  other  end. 

The  bottom  of  the  flask  being  coated  with  silver,  in  the  manner 
described,  the  distillation  of  balsam  of  copaiba  with  water  may  be 
continued  in  this  apparatus  until  volatile  oil  ceases  to  pass  over, 
fresh  portions  of  water  being  added  from  time  to  time  through  the 
tube>funnel,  and  the  dislJlled  product  which  collects  iu  the  receiver  _ 

B,  being  occasionally  removed  hf  means  of  the  syphon. 

The  introduction  of  pieces  of  platinum  vrire  or  clippings  into  the 
flask  or  retort  has  been  recommended  for  pieventing  irregularity 
of  ebullition  in  some  liquids,  especially  >n  the  distillation  of  oil  of 
viiriol;  but  I  have  not  found  thb  to  be  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
«vil  alluded  to  in  any  case,  and  in  most  cases  it  appears  to  b«  of 


denaed  liquor  from  the  tube  B. 
'  ig  always  charged,  the  liquid 
consequence  of  the  form  given 
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A  Frendi  Chemist^  M.  Lambert,  has  proposed  At  employment 
of  firagments  of  a  spedea  of  quarts  (quarziie)^  whoA  are  to  be 
introduoed  into  the  glass  Tetor^  in  the  distiDatioii  of  oil  of  vitnoL 
It  is  stated  that  the  presence  of  a  few  angular  pieces  of  this  sob- 
stance  in  the  retort  will  render  the  distillati<m  of  scTeral  poands 
of  the  add  quite  manageable  and  easy.  I  haTO  not  been  aUe  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  what  mineral  is  refared  to  by  the  name 
of  quarzUe,  but  I  find  that' fragments  of  rodk  erytiai  prodnoe  the 
eftect  indicated  remarkably  well.  Pieces  of  rock  crystal  sidtaUe 
for  this  purpose,  conststing  of  the  chippings  formed  in  making 
spectacle-glasses,  may  be  obtained  at  a  lapidary's  or  optidan's. 
In  all  cases  c^  inegiilar  ebullition  in  which  I  haye  tried  the  use 
of  this  substance,  it  has  proTcd  completely  soocessfuL  The  effect 
of  introducing  five  or  six  pieces  of  Uie  rock  crystal  into  a  liquid, 
such  as  the  mixtmre  of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  water,  which  can- 
not be  distiHed  alone  in  a  glass  vessel,  is  most  marked  and  satis- 
factory ;  the  irregularity  of  ebullition  instantly  ceases,  and  the 
process  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  return  of 
the  bumping.  This  is  certainly  the  most  simple  and  easy  method 
of  preventing  the  evil  alluded  to. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  broken  fragments  of  glass  or  sand 
would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  rock  crystal ;  but  such  I  have 
not  found  to  be  the  ease. 

17,  Bloomsbuiy  Square. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SKIN. 

BY  CHARLES  BLACBPOUD  MAMSriVLD,  ESQ. 

In  a  recent  number  of  your  Journal  appeared  a  notice  of  the 
applicability  of  gutta  percha,  by  means  of  its  solution  in  bisulpburet 
of  carbon,  to  the  formation  of  an  arti final  skin  or  plaster.  Perhaps 
the  unpleasant  odour  and  extreme  volatility  of  this  solvent  may  assist 
its  somewhat  high  price  in  excluding  it  from  general  adoption  for  this 
purpose.*  A  substance  therefore,  possessing  all  those  properties  of  the 
sulpho-carbon  which  fit  it  for  this  application,  and  not  liable  to  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  objections,  may  not  be  unacceptable,  and  the 
value  of  the  suggestion  may  be  increased  by  the  statement  that  the 
solvent  here  introduced  has  been  successfully  employed  for  some  »ime, 
long  before  the  publication  of  the  similar  use  of  the  fluid  first  alluded 
to ;  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  first  vehicle  by  which  gutta 
percha  was  ever  converted  into  cuticle. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  varietiis  of  caoutchouc  are  readily  soluble 
in  numerous  hydrocarbons.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  common  coal 
naphtha  have  been  much  used  for  dissolving  them.  Neither  of  these 
oils»  however,  nor  any  other  hydrocarbon  of  commerce,  is  sufficiently 
volatile  to  enable  a  varnish  of  the  solution  to  dry  rapidly,  and  so  com- 

*  The  latter  drawback  may  be  attached  equally  to  chloroform,  which 
has  been  more  recently  mentioned  as  adapted  to  the  same  use. 
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pletdy  as  to  leave  a  film  of  the  gum,  with  properties  unchanged,  upon 
the  surface  to  which  it  was  applied ;  a  portion  of  such  solvents  is 
obstinately  retained  by  the  deposit,  which  is  thereby  deprived  of  the 
characteristic  toughness  or  elasticity  of  the  original  gums. 

The  solvent  for  gutta  percha  and  India-rubber  which  is  here  pro- 
posed^  is  the  very  volatile  hydrocarbon  benzole,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  coal  tar  or  from  coal  naphtha^  by  rectifying  the  most  volatile  por- 
tions, and  reserving  that  part  which  distils  over  at  temperatures  bdow 
SOO^  or  212^  Fahr.  For  precise  details  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
paring this  fluid,  I>must  refer  your  readers  to  a  future  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  (to  whom  a  paper  descriptive  of  it 
was  read  some  time  ago)  or  to  a  certain  prolix  document  in  parchment 
preserved  in  the  Enrolttient  Office  in  Chancery  Lane. 

This  fluid  readily  dissolves  gutta  percha  in  any  quantity,  especially 
with  the  aid  of  warmth,  forming  a  compound  with  it  more  or  less  fluia, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  solid  Iield  in  solution.  It  dissolves 
eaontohouc,  though  not  quite  so  easily  as  its  non- elastic  congener.  Its 
boiling  point  is  the  same  as  that  of  alcohol,  which  places  it  in  volatility 
far  above  oil  of  turpentine  and  common  coal  napntha,  yet  just  so  far 
below  ether  and  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  as  to  render  it  conveniently 
manageable  in  practice.  The  solution  of  the  mixed  gums,  or  either  of 
them  alone,  in  benzole,  being  spread  on  any  surface,  the  fluid  hydro- 
carbon quickly  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  solid  in  the  form  of  a  mem- 
brane^  the  strength  of  which  mav  be  nicely  regulated  from  extreme 
tenuity  to  any  required  degree  of  thickness.  If  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  applied  be  smooth,  the  membrane  may  be  peeled  off,  aiid  will 
retain  the  form  of  the  object,  or  if  the  surface  be  rough,  it  will  adhere 
firmly.  Thus  being  spread  on  the  skin,  it  forms  a  perfect  artificial 
cuticle,  admirably  adapted  for  protecting  ths  natural  surface  in  case  of 
cutaneous  disease,  wounds,  bums,  &c.  The  accompanying  note,  with 
which  Mr.  Shaw,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  has  kindly 
favoured  me,  is,  however,  more  to  the  point  than  a  oare  statement  of 
possibilities : — 

25,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
June  26/A,  1848. 

Mt  deab  Sir, — ^It  was  about  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  last  year  that 
you  were  so  good  as  to  supply  me  with  some  of  your  solution  of  gutta 
percha,  and  explained  to  me  the  uses  to  which  you  thought  it  applicable  in 
surgery.  I  immediately  made  trial  of  it,  and  have  frequently  used  it  since 
that  time. 

I  have  applied  it  in  fresh  cuts  of  the  hand,  on  excoriations  and  grazings 
of  the  skin  from  various  causes,  on  recent  scalds  when  slight,  on  ulcerated 
surfaces  after  boms,  on  sores  of  the  leg,  some  of  them  irritable,  on  herpetic 
a|id  other  kinds  of  emirtions,  on  superficial  cancerous  ulcerations,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  mUd  and  safe  application.  In  several  of  the  cases 
it  has  afforded  decided  r^ef  by  acting  uke  an  artificial  scarf  skin,  and  pro- 
tecting the  painful  surface.  When  applied  to  a  sore  from  which  there  is 
much  discharge  of  matter,  the  thin  membrane  soon  becomes  detached,  and 
the  pas  finds  its  way  out  by  small  rents  or  holes.  Although  I  cannot  say 
that  in  these  cases  the  application  has  been  of  service,  yet  it  has  never  been 
ptejudidal  to  the  healing  of  the  sore. 

I  will  add  that  it  is  very  manageable.  It  is  pat  on  by  means  of  a  camera 
hair  brash,  one  coat  being  allowed  to  set  or  dry  (which  it  does  in  less  than 
A  annate)  before  another  is  applied,  and  the  process  is  repeated  till  the 

q2 
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membrane  is  of  proper  thickness.  On  patting  on  the  first  layer,  th^re  is^ 
of  course,  a  little  pain,  bat  it  is  chiefly  from  the  contact  of  the  brush,  the 
fluid  itself  causing  only  a  slight  sensation  of  heat :  after  the  first  layer  has 
set,  the  others  are  laid  on  without  pain. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  remove  the  membrane,  it  can  be  easily  detached,  by 
coyering  it  with  a  poultice  or  water  dressing. 

I  remain,  yery  truly  yours, 

Alexander  Shaw.  • 
Ghas.  R  Mansfield,  Esq. 

The  solution  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  above  note,  is  one  of 
gutta  percha  in  benzole.  It  should  be  stated  that  for  application  to 
parts  subject  to  much  flexure  or  friction,  a  solution  of  India-rubber  is 
preferable  to  one  of  gutta  i>ercha,  the  elasticity  of  the  caoutchouc 
enabling  it  to  yield  without  cracking  to  movements  which  will  destroy 
the  continuity  of  a  membrane  of  the  latter  substance. 

By  spreading  the  solutions  on  suitable  polished  surfaces,  membranous 
textures  of  any  size  or  form  may  be  produced,  such  as  bladders,  or 
waterproof  cloaks,  which  may  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 
Articles  which  are  destructible  by  air  and  moisture,  may  be  preserved 
by  being  covered  with  a  varnish  of  the  impef  vious  material. 

An  admirable  application  of  the  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  benzole 
has  been  discovercHl  by  Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Collie  of  Che- 
mistry, who  permits  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making  it  known. 
If  the  solution  be  spread  on  a  surface  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  other 
finely  porous  material,  it  confers  upon  the  surface  the  property  of 
retaining  a  coating  of  plumbago  powder  in  close  adhesion,  so  as  to 
render  it  electro-conductile.  The  solution  neither  remains  on  the 
outside  of  the  substance  so  as  to  form  a  new  surface,  nor  soaks  deeply 
into  it,  as  does  melted  wax,  but  remains  exactly  at  the  original  surface, 
which  is  therefore  not  overlaid  by  an  additional  coating,  but  is  merdy 
altered  in  texture.  By  thus  treating  some  plaster  casts,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  converted  them  with  the  process  of  electro-plating,  into  beautiful 
objects  of  metallurgic  art. 

This  fluid,  benzole,  has  many  other  remarkable  properties,  with 
which,  however,  I  will  not  now  occupy  your  space.  Let  it,  however, 
be  mentioned,  as  connected  with  Pharmacy,  that  the  vapour  of  it 
inhaled,  will,  like  other  volatile  spirits  containing  little  oxygen,  and 
more  efiectualljr  than  most  of  them,  produce  a  state  of  anaesthetic 
intoxication  which  may  give  it  a  value  with  those  who  think  that  drugs 
offer  the  safest  means  of  quenching  the  pains  of  surgery. 

Regent  Street,  London,  July  20,  1848. 
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At  diflferent  periods  id  the  history  of  Surgery,  very  different  practices  bare 
prevailed  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  wounds.  At  one  time,  in  injuries  or 
incisions  of  any  great  extent,  the  whole  sides  of  the  divided  or  cut  surfaces 
were  dressed  9!%  separate  and  distinct  wounds ;  and  all  chance  of  immediate 
union  prevented.  Slow  re-union  by  suppuration  and  granulation,  or,  as  the 
old  sargeons  termed  it,  by  '*  digesting,  mundifying,  and  incaming"  woundSt 
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was  alone  attempted.  Afterirards,  howcTer,  aod  yet  not  without  mnch 
doubt  and  opposition/  the  practice  was  introduced  of  placing,  from  the  first, 
the  sides  and  lips  of  the  wound  in  contact,  and  thus  allowing  nature  to  pro- 
dnce  the  spontaneous  adhesion  of  the  whole  wound,  or  as  much  of  its  sur- 
faces as  will  thus  adhere.  In  other  words,  re-union  by  the  first  intention 
came  to  be  more  and  more  attempted  after  the  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of 
adhesion  (as  it  was  termed)  was  duly  made  and  fully  acted  on. 

But  no  small  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  has  prevailed  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  bringing  and  retaining  in  contact  the  sides  of  such  wounds  as 
are  capable  of  healing  by  the  first  intention.  A  great  Tariety  of  bandages, 
plasters,  needles,  and  stitches  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose.  And, 
the  propriety  or  non>propriety  of  using  sutures  in  preference  to  plasters  (the 
siUiira  cnitfnts,  as  it  was  termed,  in  preference  to  the  sutura  sicca)  ^  was  at 
one  time  a  siiecial  subject  of  dispute.  Louis,  Pibrac,  and  Young  maintained 
that  in  all,  or  in  almost  all  cases,  the  employment  of  the  suture  should  be 
abandoned  as  irritating  and  hurtful.  At  the  present  day,  both  modes  of 
artificial  re-union— the  sutura  cruenta  and  sicca — are  followed  by  the  gene- 
rality of  surgeons  ;  and  often  both  modes  are  used  simultaneously. 

It  seems  not  at  all  improbable,  that  another  step  in  advance  will  betimes 
be  effected,  and  that  sui^ons  will  be  enabled  to  apply  to  the  wound,  after 
its  edges  are  brought  in  contact,  some  material  or  other  which,  like  an  arti- 
ficial plasma,  or  lute  of  coagulable  lymph,  will  at  one  and  the  same  time 
serve  the  following  purposes  :— 

1.  It  will  be  sufficiently  strong  and  adhesive  to  retain  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together,  without  the  irritation  sometimes  following  the  use  and  re« 
moval  of  sutures  or  pins. 

3.  It  will  serve  as  a  perfect  dressing  to  the  wound. 

S.  It  will,  however,  not  be  soluble  in  water  or  be  easily  removed,  and 
hence  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  apply  cold,  Ace,  to  restrain  and  modify  the 
action  in  the  wound,  if  required. 

4.  Though  insoluble  in  water,  the  material  used  must  be  soluble  in  some 
menstruum  that  is  easily  and  readily  vaporized. 

5.  It  will  be  applied  in  a  fluid  or  semifluid  form,  and  be  thus  capable  of 
adapting  itself  to  any  irregnlarity  in  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cutaneous  surface  ;  the  fluid  part  evaporating  speedily  on  exposure; 
—and  H  solid  tissue  or  substance  possessing  sufficient  tenacity,  adhesiveness, 
and  insolubility  in  water  for  the  above  purposes,  being  left  like  a  plaster  on 
the  edges  of  the  united  Wound. 

The  intention  of  the  present  imperfect  communication  is  to  bring  before 
the  Society  some  of  the  attempts  lately  made  in  order  to  attain  the  above 
objects. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  it  was  announced  in  our  weekly  medical  journals 
that  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether  had  been  used  in  America  as  a  dress- 
ing for  wounds  ;  and,  within  the  last  two  or  three  days,  the  American  jour- 
nals which  have  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  show  that  the  suggestion  of  this  prac- 
tice is  claimed  by  two  different  persons,  viz.,  by  Mr.  Maynard,  a  medical 
student  of  Boston,  and  by  Dr.  Bigelow  of  the  same  city. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gun-cotton  or  pyrozyline,  Schoenbein  and 
Boettger  showed  that  acetic  ether  was  one  of  its  best  solvents. — {Chemical 
Gazette  for  April  1,  1847.)     Ilichner  had  ascertained  that  it  was  entirely 

*  **I  would  ask  (gravely  writes  O'Halloran  in  176.5),  I  would  ask  the 
most  ignorant  in  our  profession,  whether  he  ever  saw  or  heard  even  of  a 
wound,  though  no  more  than  one  inch  loni;,  united  in  so  short  a  time  (as 
three  days).  These  tales  are  told  with  more  confldence  than  veracity  ;  heal- 
ing by  inosculation,  by  the  first  intention,  by  immediate  coalescence  without 
suppuration,  is  merely  chimerical,  and  opposite  to  the  rulesof  nature." 
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soluble  in  the  acetic  ethers  both  of  alcohol  and  wood  spirit. — (/&.  for  Feb.  1.) 
When  xyloidine,  or  the  analogous  compound  made  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  starch,  is  dissolved  in  ether,  or  ether  and  alcohol,  Schoenbein  fonnd 
that  it  was  reduced  to  a  colourless  gelatinous  mass*  and  that,  if  spread  upon 
a  smooth  surface,  *'  it  left  a  duli  while  opaque  membrtme.'* — (/6.  for  April  1.) 
I  am  not  aware  whether  he  has  recorded  any  similar  observation  regarding 
the  ethereal  solution  of  pyroxyline  ;  but  it  is  this  quality  of  it  that  has  been 
tamed  in  America  to  practical  purposes  as  an  application  and  dressing  for 

wounds* 

When  gun-cotton  is  fully  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  ether,  it  forms  a 
semi-transparent  gelatinous  pulp.  When  a  layer  of  this  is  laid  on  any  sor* 
face,  the  ether  speedily  evaporates,  and  leaves  an  adherent  whitish  cotton- 
like  web,  which  contracts  strongly  as  it  dries ;  and  possesses  still  all  the 
usual  inflammable  and  explosive  properties  of  gun-cotton.  In  a  great 
Tariety  of  trials  which  I  have  had  made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  forming  the 
ablution,  I  have  met  with  very  various  results.  Many  of  these  variations 
were  probably  owing  to  imperfections  and  differences,  either  in  the  quality 
of  the  gun-cotton  or  of  the  ether.  But  occasionally,  with  the  same  ingre* 
dients,  the  quality  of  the  solution  seemed  liable  to  differ.  Sometimes  after 
the  gun-cotton  had  been  immersed  in  the  ether  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
without  much  effect,  the  addition  of  a  little  strong  spirit  immediately  effected 
a  perfect  solution.  The  gun-cotton  often  possesses  strong  adhesive  proper- 
ties when  used  before  it  is  all  completely  dissolved.  In  using  as  a  solvent, 
aldehyde,  which  had  been  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  I  found  a  perfect 
pulpy  solution  formed  in  a  few  minutes.  If  it  could  be  used  as  a  menstruum 
it  would  possess  the  advantage  of  being  even  more  vaporizable  than  ether* 
But  in  trying  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  some  aldehyde  newly  formed 
for  the  purpose,  the  same  results  were  not  obtained. 

Usually  an  ounce  of  strong  sulphuric  ether  will  dissolve  thirty  grains  or 
more  of  gnn-cotton  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  But,  to  form  a  complete 
pulp,  it  will  in  general  require  to  stand  for  a  day>  The  advantages  which 
the  ethereal  solution  of  gun-cotton  seems  to  possess  as  a  dressing  for 
wounds,  and  particularly  for  those  which  it  is  desired  to  unite  by  the  first 
intention,  are  stated  in  the  following  terms  by  Dr,  Bigelow  : — 

**  1st  By  its  powerful  contraction  upon  evaporation,  it  places  the  edges  of 
an  incised  wound  in  much  more^  intimate  contact  than  is  obtained  by  sutures 
and  adhesive  cloth — unites  them  by  equal  pressure  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wound,  and  maintains  them  immovcably  fixed* — td.  It  preserves 
the  wound  perfectly  from  contact  with  air,  being  impermeable  to  the  atmos- 

Ehere,  while  its  adhesion  to  the  skin  is  so  intimate  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
ility  of  air  entering  beneath  the  edges. — 3d.  The  substance  remaining  in 
contact  with  the  skin  and  wound  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  seems  to 
be  entirely  inert,  so  far  as  any  irritating  property  is  concerned,  and  this  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  any  resinous  adhesive  cloth  or  preparation. — 4tb.  It  docs 
away  with  the  necessity  for  sutures  in  incised  wounds  of  almost  any  extent— • 
dth.  It  is  sure  to  remain  in  intimate  contact  with  the  skin  till  union  is  com- 
plete, and  being  quite  impervious  to  water,  and  presenting  a  polished  sur- 
face, it  allows  the  surrounding  parts  to  be  washed  without  regard  to  the 
wound  or  dressing. — 6th.  It  is  colourless  and  transparent,  Uius  permittin|^ 
the  surgeon  to  witness  all  that  goes  on  beneath,  without  involving  the  neces- 
sity for  its  removal — ^7th.  No  heat  is  necessary  for  its  application,  and  the 
presence  of  any  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  only  objectionable  in  retarding 
the  evaporation  of  the  ether. — 8tb.  It  may  be  made  at  a  trifling  cost ;  an 
ounce  phial,  intrinsically  worth  little,  being  suflScient  for  a  great  number  of 
dressings." 

The  adhesive  power  of  this  solution  of  gun-cotton  is,  when  it  is  properly 
iiisde  and  applied,  certainly  very  great.    In  evidence/  of  its  strong  adhesivv 
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no««n,  Mr.  Maynard  ftUtes  the  following  experimeiiU :— "  He  glued  aBtrtp 
•r  sheepskin  to  the  hand  hy  a  thin  layer  of  the  eolation,  nine  lines  Iqng  and 
one  and  a  half  wide,  and  it  sastained  a  weight  of  two  pounds.  A  second 
strap,  atUched  to  the  haad  hy  a  layer  of  the  suhstance,  nine  lines  in  length, 
and  three  in  width,  susUined  a  weight  of  three.  A  third  strap,  fixed  to  the 
hand  by  a  layer  of  the  liquid,  twelve  lines  square,  resisted  the  force  of  ten 
pounds  without  giving  way ;  and  a  fourth  strap  of  the  leather,  glued  to  the 
band  by  a  stratum  of  the  solution,  measuring  one  and  tbree-fourtbs  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  one  in  width,  was  not  separated  from  ito  attachment  by  the 
grarity  of  twenty  pounds  I"  These  sUtemenU,  says  Mr.  Maynard,  may 
appear  incredible,  but  they  are  founded  on  exact  and  carefully  performed 

experiments* 

As  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  ethereal  solution  of  gun-cotton,  Mr.  May- 
nard stotes,  that  **  In  slight  cuU  a  moderately  thick  coating  of  the  aolutioa 
laid  over  the  incised  parts,  was,  on  becoming  dry,  sufficient  to  keep  the  lips 
of  the  wound  in  position  till  union  took  place ;  but  in  most  instonces  it  wa» 
employed  in  conjunction  with  straps  of  cotton  and  sheepskin,  and  with  raw 
cotton,  forming  with  them  strong,  unyielding,  adhesive  straps,  bandages, 
and  encasemenU  ;  and  after  many  experiments,  I  am  convmced  that  this  is 
the  best  and  most  effectual  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed  as.an  adhesive 
ajrent  in  surgery.  The  solution  dries  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether  it  contains,  it  becomes  solid  and  impermeable  to 
water :  and  a  strap  moistened  with  it,  and  glued  to  any  part  of  the  cutaneous 
surface,  adhews  to  it  with  a  tenacity  that  it  truly  surprising.  Mr.  May- 
nard mentions  one  case  in  which,  after  the  removal  of  a  tumour  from  the 
scalp,  the  hair  in  the  neighbourhood  was  shaved,  and  two  pieces  of  sheep- 
skin were  firmly  sealed,  by  the  solution  of  gun-cotton,  to  each  side  of  the 
wound  at  a  distance  from  the  edges,  and  then  these  edges  were  approximated 
and  retained  in  contact  by  passing  stitches  through  the  dead  »h«fP«m  in- 
stead of  passing  sutures  through  the  living  tissues  of  the  walls  of  the  wound. 

Dr.  Biirdow's  directions  for  applying  the  gun-cotton  solution  are  as 
follows  :—"  For  straight  incisions  of  whaiefi&r  length,  provided  the  edges  can 
be  brought  together  without  great  difficulty,  it  is  better  ^  app)y  t»»c  «oluUon 
in  immediate  contact  with  tli?  skin,  as  follows  :-The  bleeding  should  be 
arrested,  and  the  skin  thoroughly  dried.  If  the  lips  of  the  ^^und  are  them- 
selves in  contact,  the  surgeon  has  only  to  apply  a  coating  of  t-^e  solution 
lengthwise  over  the  approximated  edges  by  means  of  a  w«?flf:^"f  P^f^* 
leaving  it  untouched  after  the  brush  has  once  passed  over  i  tJ"  *t  >»  dry. 
during,  perhaps,  ten  or  tiventy  seconds.  This  first  fi»«,7'".«l'^^^„^tJ^ 
confined  the  Jdges  together  ;  but  in  order  to  increase  ^\^'J^f^^  ^ ^"^ 
support,  more  most  then  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  «"owing  it  to  ex- 
tend  on  either  side  of  the  incision  a  half  an  inch  or  more.  If,  however  the 
wound  gapes,  an  assistant  is  required  to  bring  the  edgw  »°  ^ontact,  and 
retain  theSlio  whilst  the  application  is  made.  If  the  incision  «  »« j^^f^^f 
the  assistant  cannot  place  the  edges  in  apposition  throughout  the  «^fc^ol«  ex- 
tent, begin  by  covering  a  small  portion  at  the  upper  end,  and  aPPly  the 

solution  to  the  lower  parts  as  fast  as  it  H*^c,<>™«  ^''^  f^*^^^\  ^"^In  li^fl^ 
something  more  than  the  film  which  is  left  adheient  to  the  skm  will  be 
neeessaryfor  a  safe  and  proper  »«PPOrt  to  the  wound,  which  may  have  a 
tendenc/  to  separate.  The  transparency  of  the  dressing  may  be  ■tUl  main- 
tained  by  adapting  a  piece  of  goldbeater's  skin  or  oiled  "»^^^^i^?.;j^»"^^ 
This  should  be  covered  with  the  solution,  and  the  n;?™*'"^/. ?£'*«^^^^^ 
the  coating  is  on  and  already  contracted.  A  dossil  of  lint,  or  a  «tnp  of  ctolb, 
or  even  a  piece  of  tissue-paper,  which  is  thus  rendered  tough  «^^J^^^^ 
will  answer  the  same  purpose,  though  not  transparent  Where  there  is 
much  separation,  it  is  better  to  fortify  the  wound  in  thui  ^y*»^°^  •1*2.2 
fest  as  the  first  coating  is  appUed  and  dry.    If.  however,  adhesion  by  first 
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intention  be  not  desired,  the  gum  may  be  painted  on  in  transverse  stripa* 
like  adhesive  cloth,  letting  the  first  strip  dry,  and  giving  it  the  goldbeater's 
skin  support  before  the  second  is  applied.  Thus  room  is  left  for  tbe  escape 
of  pus,  and  the  exposed  portion  may  be  watched  without  removing  the  strips." 
It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  ethereal  solution  of  gun-cotton  for  other 
purposes  than  the  dressing  and  union  of  wounds ;  as,  for  example,  as  a  sub*- 
stitute  for  the  starch  bandage  in  fractures — as  an  application  and  dressing 
to  ulcers,  &c.  In  abrasions,  and  slight  injuries  of  the  skin  about  the  fingers, 
it  forms  an  excellent  and  most  adhesive  dressing.  There  is  one  extremely 
painful  and  unmanageable  form  of  ulcer  in  which  I  applied  it  eight  or  ten 
days  ago,  at  the  Maternity  Hospital,  with  perfect  success.  I  allude  to  fissures 
at  the  base  of  the  nipple.  Most  practitioners  know  well  tbe  agony  that  some 
mothers  undergo,  in  consequence  of  this  apparently  slight  disease;  the  ulcer 
or  fissure  being  renewed  and  torn  open  with  each  application  of  the  child. 
In  two  such  cases  I  united  the  edges  of  the  fissures,  and  covered  them  over 
with  the  solution  of  gun-cotton,  making  the  layer  pretty  strong.  It  acted 
successfully,  by  maintaining  the  edges  so  firmly  together  that  they  were  not 
again  re-opened  by  the  infant;  tiie  gun-cotton  dressing  was  not  like  other 
dressings,  affected  by  the  moisture  of  the  child's  mouth  ; — and  as  a  dressing, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  securing  rest  to  the  part,  it  allowed  complete  adhe* 
sion  and  cicatrization  speedily  to  take  place. 

-  In  a  case  in  which  Professor  Miller  lately  removed  a  large  portion  of 
necrosed  bone  from  the  lower  jaw,  I  dressed  the  lips  of  the  incision  with  the 
gun-cotton  solution,  and  it  held  them  for  some  days  subsequently  accurately 
in  contact  till  adhesion  took  place.  In  two  minor  amputations  (one  of  the 
finger  and  the  other  of  the  toe)  by  the  same  gentleman,  it  was  applied,  bul 
required  to  be  removed  in  a  day  or  two,  in  consequence  of  it  retaining  the 
discbarges. 

-  I  have  made'a  number  of  experiments  with  solutions  in  different  menstrua, 
of  various  other  substances  besides  gun-cotton,  especially  viscine,  dextrine^ 
caoutchouc,  and  gutta  percha. 

Gntta  percha  readily,  I  find,  dissolves  in  chloroform.  When  a  thin  layer 
of  this  solution  is  spread  upon  the  skin  or  any  other  surface,  the  chloroform 
rapidly  evaporates,  and  leaves  a  film  or  web  of  gutta  percha,  possessing  all 
the  tenacity  and  other  properties  of  that  substance.  A  layer  of  it,  of  the 
thickness  of  good  writing  paper,  has  perhaps  as  much  strength  and  tenacity 
as  to  hold  the  edges  of  a  wound  together,  with  all  the  required  firmness  and 
strength  of  sntures.  When  a  film  of  it  is  placed  upon  the  skin,  and  is 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  for  a  few  minutes,  the  subsequent  attempt  to 
separate  it  is  like  peeling  and  tearing  off  the  epidermis  after  erysipelas,  &c 
It  then  forms,  as  it  were,  at  once  a  kind  of  artificial  tissue,  epidermis,  or 
skin,  which  adheres  strongly  for  a  time.  Tiiere  is  one  disadvantage  per* 
taining  to  it  — in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  it  generally  dries  and  crisps  up, 
like  court  plaster,  at  its  edges.  If  we  could  either  increase  its  adhesiveness, 
or  destroy  its  tendency  to  dry  and  crisp,  we  would  render  it  more  useful.  I 
have  seen  the  addition  of  a  little  caoutchouc  apparently  correct  it  in  these 
respects. 

The  deposit,  or  *'  plaster'*  left  by  the  solution  of  gutta  percha  is  far  more 
equable,  smooth,  and  skin-like  than  that  left  by  the  solution  of  gun-cotton. 

A  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  ether,  or  chloroform, 
leaves  a  very  thin,  but  perhaps  less  regular  web,  and  one  which  stretches  too 
readily  for  most  practical  purposes. 

One  great  deficit  in  this  class  of  dressings  is  the  want  of  a  menstruum 
sufficiently  powerful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  stimulating  like  ether  or 
chloroform.  This  objection  may,  perhaps,  in  practice  be  got  over,  by  apply- 
ing an  unstimulating  solution  of  isinglass  or  the  like,  to  the  raw  surface, 
before  applying  the  stimulating  solution  of  the  gun-cotton  or  gutta  percha* 
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Or  the  first  layer  of  gan-cotton  or  gutta  percha  may  be  made  rery  thin, 
to  as  to  evaporate  almost  instantaneonsly,  and  then  aftenrards  a  series  of 
superincombent  layers  may  be  added  till  the  web  is  of  the  required  btrengtb. 
Other  better  sabstances  for  solution  may,  perhaps,  be  found  ;  but  no  mate- 
rial has  a  chance  of  succeeding  unless  it  be  insoluble  in  water  after  it  is  con- 
solidated, and  unless  it  be  sufficiently  strong  in  its  texture,  and  possesses 
powerful  adhesire  properties. 

[A  variety  of  specimens,  showing  the  kind  of  arttficinl  tissue  made  by 
the  above  and  other  solutions,  was  shown  by  Dr.  Simpson  to  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh.] — Monthly  JotamaL 


THE  BARK  OF  THE  ADANSONIA  DIGITATA,  OR  BAOBAB 
TREE,  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CINCHONA  BARK. 

BY  DB.  DUCHABBAING. 

Attsmpts  have  been  made  at  different  periods  to  find  substitutes  for 
the  cinchona  barks  and  the  alkaloids  obtain^  from  them,  as  the  use  of 
these  substances  in  medicine  is  not  unattended  with  inoonvenience.  Among 
the  inoonveniences  which  apply  to  the  use  of  the  cinchonas,  are,  the  bitter 
taste  of  their  active  principles,  and  the  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price 
of  the  barks  ;  moreover,  when  administered  in  large  doses,  their  anti- 
periodic  effects  are  often  accompanied  by  considerable  derangement  of  the 
lystem. 

Dr.  Dnchassaing,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmaeie  for 
June,  has  directed  attention  to  the  bark  of  the  Adansonia  digitatat  or 
Baobab  tree,  as  a  valuablo  remedy  for  fevers,  and  capable  of  replacing  the 
cinchonas. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Senegal.  It  is  placed  by  De  Candolle  in  the 
natural  order  Bombacea.  It  is  a  tree  of  moderate  elevation,  but  whose 
trunk  is  of  vast  thickness,  having  a  diameter  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
The  fruit,  called  monheifs  bread,  is  acidulous,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  in 
pulmonary  affections,  and  as  a  common  article  of  food. 

The  bark,  which  is  the  part  now  recommended  to  be  used  medicinally,  is 
mucilaginous,  but  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell. 

Dr.  Duchassaing  recommends  its  administration  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  one  pint  of  water,  until 
reduced  to  two-thirds.  This  decoction  is  transparent,  of  a  reddish  colour^ 
and  has  a  smell  slightly  resembling  that  of  decoction  of  cinchona  bark. 
It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  muolage,  and  has  but  little  taste.  When 
sweetened  with  sugar,  it  is  not  at  all  disagreeable. 

The  principal  inconvenience  attending  this  form  of  administration,  is, 
that  the  decoction  soon  undergoes  decomposition.  This  may,  to  a  certain 
extent  be  prevented,  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
precipitates  the  mucilage,  or  by  the  addition  of  spirit. 

Aooordhsg  to  Dr.  Duchassaing,  this  remedy  produces  no  appreciable  dis- 
turbance to  the  nervous  system.  In  some  cases  he  has  observed  that  it 
renders  the  pulse  rather  less  frequent.  It  improves  the  appetite,  and 
causes  a  determination  to  the  skin. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  applied  ai  a  remedy  for 
intermittent  fevers,  it  has  proved  eminently  serviceable. 
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ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  ACIDITir  FROM  RHINE  WINES. 

BY  IJEBIO. 

AccoBDiNO  to  Liebig,  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  is  capable  of  depriving^ 
old  wines  of  their  free  acid,  without  impairing  their  flaFOur.  If  to  100  parts 
of  a  liquid  which  contains  one  part  by  weight  of  free  acid»  one  and  a  half 
parts  by  weight  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  be  added,  two  parts  by  weight 
of  crystallized  bi tartrate  of  potash,  separate  at  a  temperature  of  18  or  19^, 
whilst  the  liquid  dissolves  half  a  part  by  weight  of  bitartrale,  which  contains 
only  0.2  parts  by  weight  of  the  original  free  acid,  consequently  0.8  of  free 
acid  is  separated.  If  the  liquid  which  contained  the  free  acid,  were  saturated 
with  bitartrate,  then  the  entire  excess  of  the  free  acid  would  have  been  com- 
pletely separated  by  the  tartrate  of  potash  which  was  added. 

Now  as  old  wines  are  saturated  with  bitartrate  of  potash,  a  fresh  addition 
of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  must  remoTe  all  free  acid.  The  free  acid  of 
the  wine  can  certainly  be  neutralized  by  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  but  none 
of  these  are  equal  to  tartrate  of  potash.  On  the  Rhine,  a  solution  of  potashes 
is  frequently  employed,  by  which  the  wine  becomes  richer  in  salts,  and  the 
acids  are  neutralized,  but  remain  in  the  solution.  If  the  acid  be  destroyed  by 
lime,  the  wine  acquires  a  lime  flavour,  which  is  easily  perceived  by  con- 
noisseurs. By  the  effect  of  alkalies  and  lime,  a  combination  is  destroyed, 
which  contributes  essentially  to  the  flavour  of  the  wine,  whilst  a  neutral 
salt,  like  tartrate  of  potash,  has  not  the  least  effect  upon  the  combinations 
contained  in  the  wines.  In  employing  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  with  a 
wine  of  1811,  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  latter  was  effected.  After 
the  addition  of  seven  grains  of  pure  tartrate  of  potash  to  one  Hessian  pint 
(2  litres)  a  quantity  of  bitartrate  of  potash  separated,  and  eight  da3rs  after- 
wards, the  wine  was  in  flavour  and  mildness  equal  to  a  southern  wine,  without 
having  lost  any  of  those  peculiar  qualities  which  characterise  the  Rhine 
wines. 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  many  wine  growers  had  an  opportunity  of  satis- 
fying themselves  of  the  great  improvement  of  the  wine,  by  adding  to  the 
must  before  the  fermentation  begins,  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  sugar.  An  addition 
of  sugar  is  in  bad  wine  years  the  only  means  by  which  a  drinkable  wine  can  be 
obtained  from  the  must.  By  the  addition  of  sugar,  no  other  constituent  of 
the  wine  but  the  alcohol  is  increased ;  the  sugar  does  not  affect  the  difference 
which  exists  between  wines  grown  in  different  districts.  The  following  table 
from  Geiger  will  show  that  the  proportion  of  spirit  of  wine  does  not  alone 
constitute  the  value  of  the  wine.    In  100  parts  of  wine  of  the  year  I8tt, 

Geiger  found 

Spec.  grav.     Abeol.  alcohol  Dry  residue. 

Steinberg.  Riesling  1.0025    10.87  9.94 

^OrTJlns""    '^'^"°^\   .5      1.00«5     tt,65  6.39 

Markobrnnn  Riesling    ...        0.9985    11.60  5.10 

Geisenheim     0.9935     12.60  3.05 

Dienheim    0.9925    9.84  2.18 

^WeSS  .!!"^!!!!'!'.        }      ^'^^^     ^^-^^  ^'^ 

Worms,  Liebfrauenmilch  ^     ^  ^q^              .^  _  (       not 

Riesling  J     ^'^^^    ^^'^^  ^determined 

&raci;i;;rgiR-j-^     not   5-^*-^^^l5l 

Eisler,    Kleiberger,    and  (determined)  (§f('"     determined 

Riesling 3  ^...11.90^?.    ^ 

ES""?*^^"""* I      ^-^^^^     ^^-^^  ^-^^ 

Wieslock,  Riesling 0.9945    9.83  2.18 
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In  tbif  table  tbe  wines  are  arranged  according  to  tbeir  quality.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  finest  sorts  coDtain  a  much  greater  quantity  of  solid  sub- 
stance in  a  state  of  solution  tban  the  inferior  sorts.  The  weight  of  the 
residue,  after  evaporation,  offers  a  still  safer  guide  for  judging  of  their  com- 
mercial value  than  the  quantity  of  alcohol.  It  is  tbese  substances  which  dis- 
guise the  acid  in  the  wine,  and  conceal  its  acrid  taste;  they  impart  to  the  wine 
a  thick,  oily  quality,  and  give  it  body. 

Among  the  extractive  substances,  there  is  in  young  wines  also  found 
sugar,  which  is  not  the  case  in  old  wines,  and  also  some  gummy  substances, 
which  are  as  yet  little  known.  By  evaporating  wine,  they  easily  become 
brown.  It  appears  that  the  presence  of  these  su&tances  depends  chiefly  on 
the  soil,  and  on  them  depend  those  differences  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
sugar. 

It  is,  for  example^  possible  to  improve  a  Dilrkheimer  of  a  bad  season  by 
the  addition  of  sugar  into  a  Diirkheimer  of  a  better  quality,  or  an  inferior 
Liebfrauenmilch  of  Worms  into  a  superior  Liebfrauenmiich ;  but  by  this 
means  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  qualities  of  a  wine  grown  on  a  very 
different  soil.  The  use  of  sugar  cannot  cause  any  mercantile  disadvantage, 
and  if  there  prevail  in  this  respect  prejudices,  that  the  value  of  h  wine  which 
otherwise  depends  upon  a  superior  or  inferior  soil  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar,  this  prejudice  is  disproved  by  the  above  considerations. 
•  If  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  be  employed  for  depriving  wine  of  its 
acidity,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  required  quantity  of  this  salt  be 
first  determined  by  experiments  on  a  small  scale.  Should  any  perceptible 
excess  of  the  salt  be  added  to  the  wine,  the  taste  of  the  latter  would  be  im- 
paired. The  free  acid  must  not  be  removed  before  fermentation  has  com- 
menced, as  it  has  a  great  influence  on  the  latter,  on  which  also  the  taste  of 
the  wine  depends.  If  the  acid  be  removed  before  the  fermentation,  the  latter 
is  certainly  not  interrupted  by  it,  but  the  result  is  a  product  which  has  no 
TCsemblance  to  wine. 

In  France,  they  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  fermentation,  particularly  for 
some  Bordeaux  wfnes.  They  let  the  fermentation  commence  in  the  un- 
pressed  grapes  at  a  rather  high  temperature,  and  under  but  little  confined 
access  of  air.  By  this  proceeding  a  volatile  flavour  (bouquet)  is  produced, 
which  contains,  in  most  Bordeaux  wines,  acetic  ether,  but  very  likely  also 
butyric  ether  and  valerianic  ether.  The  absence  of  free  acid  is  here  supplied 
by  these  conditions  which  promote  the  generation  of  acid. 


FERRUGINOUS  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER, 

BT  YOIXAND. 

The  Druggists  in  Brunswick  apply  the  name  of  semi-sulphate  of  copper 
(Haibkup  fervitrioL  Cupr.  sulph,  medivm)  to  the  double  salt,  sulphate  of 
iron  and  sulphate  of  copper  (a  so-called  salzburger  yitriol),  which  the 
agriculturists  chiefly  employ  in  solution,  to  sprinkle  over  the  wheat  fields. 
An  analysis  of  this  vitriol  has  shown  that  this  sort  of  ferru^nous  sulphate 
of  copper  consists  of  two  atoms  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  one  atom 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  twenty  atoms  of  water.    The  analysis  is — 

CuO,  SO,  19.44  1  19.40 

FeO,  SO,  36.68  2  36.70 

H  0  43.88  20  43.90 

100.00  100.00 
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SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  DEPRIVING  BRANDT  OF  FUSEL  OIL. 

BT   W.  PBTCSS. 

Take  a  cask  containiog  about  a  hogshead,  and  fix  io  the  interior,  at  about 
three  iocbes  from  ibe  bottom,  a  sieve  (or  false  bottom),  andemeath  which 
apply  the  tap ;  abore,  the  cask  has  an  openiop  for  fiiliof  it.  The  cask  is  then 
balf'filled  with  well-barot  charcoal,  orer  which  fire  pounds  of  powdered 
oxide  of  manganese  and  ten  pooods  of  animal  charcoal  are  strewed,  to  which 
as  much  wood-charcoal  is  added  as  will  fill  the  cask.  The  brandy  is  then 
poured  in  and  left  for  three  days,  when  it  runs  off  as  clear  as  pure  spirit 
of  wine.  Should  it  be  turbid  it  must  be  rectified.  Such  a  cask  may  be  used 
for  twelre  or  fifteen  months. — Pheurau  Cemtral  Blait. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  TANNIN  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

BEET-ROOT  SUGAR. 

In  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  it  is  of  importance  to  prerent 
fermentation,  which  conrerts  crystal lizable  into  uncry&talUzahle  sugar. 
Tliis  fermentation  takes  place  immediately  after  the  beet-root  has  been 
mashed.  Tannin  prerents  it  by  combining  with  the  lime  to  form  a  substance 
which  greatly  promotes  the  clearing  of  the  juice.  Tannic  and  gallic  acids 
are  also  very  advantageously  employed  for  clarifying  molasses  which  are 
intended  for  reboiling,  and  are  preferable  to  acids,  as  they  diminish  the 
viscidity  and  increase  the  clearness  of  the  liquid. — Pkarnu  CaUral  Biatt. 

ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  WATER  BY  HEAT. 

Bbezelius  o1>serves,  that  the  decomposition  of  water  by  heat,  effected  by 
Mr.  Grove,  very  likely  arises  from  the  increased  catalytic  power  of  the  pla- 
tinum, and  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  heat.  Faraday  some  time  ago  noticed , 
that  hydrogen,  developed  at  a  very  high  temperature,  does  not  combine  with 
oxygen  by  means  of  platinum  sponge,  which  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of 
the  result  of  Grore's  experiments. — JahreaberichL 

[In  our  notice  of  Mr.  Grove*8  experiments  (PharmaceutietJ  Jattmai, 
▼of.  vi,  p.  SS6)  we  suggested  that  the  decomposition  might  have  been  owing 
to  the  remarkable  power  which  platinum  possesses  of  effecting  chemical 
changes,  called  by  Berzelius  ccLtalytic  power,  and  not  ^to  heat  merely* — 
Ed.  Ph.  Joubn.] 

ON  THE  ACCIDENTAL  FORMATION  OF    FULMINATING 

SILVER 

BT  DR.  0.  L.  BIEQSL. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Rirobl  has  made  an  interesting  discovery  of  the  spontaneous 
formation  of  fulminating  silver.  He  received  some  fused  nitrate  of  silver 
packed  in  black  mustard-seeds.  Some  of  tbe  sticks  of  the  nitrate  lying 
next  to  tbe  walls  of  the  glass  had  melted,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the 
bottle  not  having  been  properly  wiped  prior  to  tlie  introduction  of  the  nitrate. 
He  tried  to  recover  the  melted  portion  by  washing  the  seeds  with  wartn  dis-* 
tilled  water,  and  evaporating  tlie  filtered  liquid  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule. When  the  mass  began  to  get  dry,  a  violent  detonation  took  place, 
and  the  capsule  was  destroyed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  fulminating 
silver  was  formed  by  the  development  of  ammonia  from  the  moistened 
mustard- seeds.  This  shows  that  nitrate  of  silver  ought  not  to  be  packed  in 
mustard  or  rape-seeds,  but  that  poppy-seeds  should  be  pieferred.— 
Buchner*a  Bepertorium,  Bd.  xlvi. 

[The  idea  of  packing  nitrate  of  silver  in  seeds  is  a  noreltyito  as.— 
Eo.  Ph.  Jourk.] 
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NOTIOBB    or  BOOKS. 


Tbait^  DE8  Falsifications  dbs  Sobstancbs  M^DicAMBNTsnsBS  et 

AUMBNTAIBBS,  KT  DBS  MoTBMS  DE  LBS  BBCONNAITBE.     ParF.  L.  ACAB, 

Pharmacieo  en  chef  de  THopttal  Militaire  d'Anyen,  Secretaire  de  la 
Socidte  de  Fharmacie  de  la  mdme  Ville,  &c    Anrers»  1849. 

[On  the  Fcdsifieatums  of  Medicinal  and  Alimentary  Substances,  and  on  the 
Means  of  recognizing  them\. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  number  of  Continental  works  on  the 
sophistication  of  medicinal  substances,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  adulterations  described,  we  must  conclude  that  the  falsification  of 
drugs  and  chemicals  is  more  freauently  practised  on  the  Continent 
than  in  this  country.  M.  A  car,  the  author  of  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  tells  us,  that  the  falsification  of  me- 
dicines, has,  at  the  present  day,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection, 
that  every  Pharmacien  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  risK  of  keeping  im- 
pure products,  must  prepare  for  himself  the  articles  which  he  requires. 

Our  experience  of  the  trade  in  England  is  that  every  Chemist  and 
Druggist  or  Apothecary,  who  wishes  to  obtain  pure  drugs  and  che- 
micids  may  do  so  by  going  to  respectable  manuracturers  and  dealers, 
and  buying  the  best  qualities. 

A  manufacturer  of  white  precipitated  mercury  ouce  told  us  that  he 
made  three  qualities  of  this  article  which  were  aesignated  respectively 
No.  1 ,  No.  9,  and  No.  3 ;  the  first  was  pure,  the  two  latter  were  re- 
duced (in  plain  English,  adulterated)  to  suit  the  market  price ;  and  be 
found  that  most  of  his  customers  bought  No.  S  or  No.  3,  on  account 
of  their  lower  cost,  though  they  must  nave  known  that  the  reduction 
of  price  could  only  be  effected  by  reduction  of  quality. 

We  saw  a  manufacturer  preparing  two  kinds  of  precipitated 
sulphur;  No.  1,  or  the  pure  sort,  prepared  as  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
adiiition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur ; 
No.  2,  was  made  with  sulphuric  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in 
consequence  contained  more  than  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
Yet  we  were  informed  that  few  dealers  would  purchase  No.  1,  nearly 
every  one  preferring  No.  2,  on  account  of  its  lower  price. 

We  have  selected  the  cases  of  white  precipitated  mercury  and  pre- 
cipitated sulphur  to  substantiate  our  position,  partly  because  the  sale 
of  inferior  or  adulterated  qualities  of  these  substances  is  common  in 
our  shops,  and  also  because  M.  Acar  gives  no  directions  for  detecting 
these  frauds.  The  adulterations,  however,  may  in  both  cases  be  most 
readily  recognized :  in  both,  the  pure  articles  are  dissipated  on  a  red- 
hot  fire-shovel ;  while  the  ordinary  adulterating  agents  are  fixed  and 
remain  behind,  being  unaffected  b^  heat.  In  the  case  of  adulterated 
precipitated  sulphur  the  residue  is  sulphate  of  lime;  and  in  that 
of  aaulterated  white  precipitated  mercury  the  residue  is  usually  sul- 
phate of  lime,  sometimes  mixed  with  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lead, 
or  carbonate  of  lime. 

.  M.  A  car's  work  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable  one.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  mode  of  treating  the  different  subjects,  we  select  his 
account  of  the  method  of  determining  the  purity  of  chloroform. 

**  Charactgrg  of  pure  Ckbroform. — Chlorofimn  is  a  colourless  volatile 
liquid,  whose  density  ii  1.48  at  64*^^4  Fahr.     It  has  a  very  agreeaUe 
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ethereal  odcmr,  and  a  flaTonr  at  first  piquant,  afterwards  cod  and  sweet 
It  is  solable  in  alcohol  and  sulphuric  ether,  and  Tery  slighUj  so  in  water. 
It  dissolves  iodine,  bromine,  camphor,  and  most  vegetable  alkalies.  It 
does  Dot  alter  the  Uae  cdoor  of  litmus. 

.  **  No  precipitate  la  prodnoed  in  pure  chloroform  bj  the  additioQ  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sihrer  :  bat  if  either  free  chlorine,  or  a 
compound  of  chlorine,  be  present,  a  precipitate  is  formed. 

"  If  a  drop  of  chloroform  be'pnt  into  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  distilled 
water  and  oil  of  vitriol,  sp.  gr.  1.847,  and  whose  sp.  gr.  when  cold  is  1.440, 
it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  but  if  it  contain  alcohol  it  either  floats 
or  renuuns  suspended. 

**  Kcssler  has  indicated  a  source  of  error.  He  states  that  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  chloroform  being  dropped  into  the  test  liquor,  separates  after 
agitation  into  a  layer  of  pore  chloroform,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Tessel  and  alodiol  which  dissolves.  But  if  the  liquid  be  not  agitated,  the 
drops  may  remain  entire  on  the  sur&oe,  and  then  the  best  chloroform  may 
float. 

'*  Chloroform  dropped  into  water  traverses  it,  and  preserves  its  limpidity: 
a  whitish  opaline  tint  indicates  the  presence  of  alcohoL 

"  Chloroform  ought  not  to  inflame,  as  it  does  when  it  contains  ether  or 
alcohol." 

M.  Acar  justly  observes,  in  speaking  of  opium,  that  we  cannot 
depend  on  the  aspect  of  this  suostance  for  judging  of  its  quality. 
He,  therefore,  directs  it  to  be  submitted  to  chemical  examination, 
with  the  view  of  eistiroating  the  per-centage  quantity  of  morphia  which 
it  is  capable  of  yielding.  The  process  which  he  recommends,  is,  if 
we  mistake  not,  that  of  Couerbe.    It  is  as  follows : 

'*  ExaminaHon  of  Qpttpn.— Take  25  grammes  [about  386  troy  grains]  of 
opium  :  cut  it  in  very  thin  slices,  and  macerate  it  in  150  grammes  [about 
5^  fluidounces]  of  pure  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  triturate  in  a 
mortar  and  pour  on  a  filter  the  mere  divided  parts  which  the  liquid  holds 
in  suspension  :  add  more  water  to  the  residue,  again  triturate,  and  pour  it 
on  the  same  filter.  Wash  with  distilled  water  until  the  liquid  passes 
colourless.  Add  to  the  filtered  solution  an  excess  of  well  hydrated  lime*: 
boil  for  about  five  minutes  ;  filter  and  acidulate  the  filtered  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  saturates  the  lime  and  combines  with  the 
morphia.  The  latter  is  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  expelling  any 
excess  of  the  latter  by  ebullition.  The  morphia  is  to  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  dilute  spirit,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  rectified  spirit: 
it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  To  separate  the  narcotine,  it  is  to  be  washed 
with  ether.  Tlie  morphia  is  then  to  be  dried  and  weighed :  100  grammes 
of  opium  should  yield  10  grammes  of  morphia." 

M.Acar  says  that  the  seeds  of  black  mustard,  being  more  active  than 
those  of  white  mustard,  ought  to  be  preferred  for  therapeutic  use.  But 
fae  omits  to  give  any  test^y  which  the  admixture  of  white  mustard 
meal  with  black  mustard  meal  can  be  detected.  The  presence  of  the 
formCT  may,  however,  be  readily  recognised  by  infusing  the  suspected 
meal  in  water  or  spirit,  and  testing  the  infusion  or  tincture  with  the 
tincture  of  sesquicnloride  of  iron  :  if  white  mustard  seed  be  present 
a  cherry-red  coioiu:  is  produced. 

The  articles  catechu  and  kino  require  correction.  The  description 
which  the  author  gives  of  catechu  does  not  applv  to  the  best  catechu 
of  commerce;  and  the  author  is  in  error  in  ascrioing  kino  to  Nauclea 

•  Prepared  by  pouring  10  parts  of  boiling  distilled  water  on  lime. 
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In  the  5th  toI.  of  the  Pkarmaceuticai  Journal,  p.  495,  it 
has  heen  shown  that  the  kino  of  commerce  (or  East  India  kino^  as  it 
ia  frequently  called)  is  the  produce  of  Pcerocarpus  marsupium.  The 
extract  of  Naudea  Gam^ir  is  known  in  England  as  Gamkir,  Cubical 
iJaieehUf  or  TVrra  Japontca,  Its  properties  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
thoae  a88i||;ned  bv  M.  Acar  to  kino. 

According  to  MM.  Laroque  and  Hunt  butyrate  of  zinc  impregnated 
with  essence  of  valerian  has  been  sold  for  valerianate  of  zinc.  To 
detect  the  adulteration  about  a  drachm  of  the  suspected  salt  is  to  be 
submitted  to  distillation  in  a  tubulated  retort  with  receiver,  along  with 
twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  part 
of  water*  The  acid  of  the  zinc  salt  distils  over,  and  is  to  be  tested 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  copper.  Butyric  acid  yields 
with  the  cupreous  solution  a  blueish  white  precipitate,  while  valerianic 
•dd  occasions  no  visible  change,  but  by  agitation  is  transformed  into 
greenish  drops,  having  an  oily  appearance,  and  which  in  part  precipi* 
tate,  in  part  float  upon  the  simace  of  the  liquor. 

M  Acar's  work  wiU  be  found  a  very  useful  guide  and  aid,  especially 
to  Belgian  Pharmaciens;  its  faults  being  rather  those  of  omission 
than  commission.  These  we  hope  the  author  will  correct  in  a  future 
edition,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  called  for. 

A  CouBSE  OF  LECTimES  ON  Dental  Phtsioloov  and  Suroert.  delivered 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Schocl  of  Medicine.  By  John  Toai es,  Surgeon- 
Dentist  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  London :  John  W.  Parker.  West 
Strand.    8vo,  pp.  392. 

To  be  noticed  next  month. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

OMepo.— The  sulphas  ferri  et  magnesiflB,  ordered  in  the  prescription 
alluded  to^  is  a  salt  introduced  some  time  ago  and  described  as  a  double  s«lt, 
the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron  being  about  five  per  cent  It  is  made  by 
Mr.  Peche,  Rodney  House,  New  Kent  Road. 

Jj. — ^When  medical  men  order  liquor  tarazaci  they  should  state  whose 
preparation  they  mean,  or  give  the  fonnula  by  which  it  is  to  be  prepared, 
otherwise  the  result  will  vary. 

Mr,  Bhodes. — We  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  pepper  licence  is  a  hard- 
ship on  Chemists  and  Druggists.  As  pepper  is  among  the  materia  medica, 
it  may,  of  course,  be  sold  as  a  medicine  without  a  licence ;  but  if  sold  for 
culinary  purposes  the  Chemist  is  liable  to  an  information,  unless  he  has  a 
licence. 

A  Constant  Header  (Preston). — No. 

'*A  Poor  Chemist  and  Druggist"  complains  that  he  has  received  a  note  from 
the  local  Secretary,  informing  him  that  unless  his  Subscription  to  the  Society 
for  the  current  year  be  paid,  hia  Journal  will  be  discontinued.  This  he  con- 
siders a  most  arbitrary  act,  and  rather  too  aristocratic  for  an  institution  yet 
in  its  infancy.  [The  Institution  (an  infant  of  nearly  eight  years  old)  is 
maintained  by  means  of  subscriptions,  and  without  this  support,  would  come 
to  a  premature  old  age  and  dissolution.  The  subscription  is  due  on  the  first 
of  January,  and,  according  to  the  rules,  the  privileges  are  suspended  unless 
the  payment  is  made  before  the  first  of  April  Our  correspondent  has  had 
two  months  grace  beyond  this,  and  if  the  designation  which  he  assumes  be 
correct,  he  ought  not  to  undervalue  lus  connection  with  an  Institution  having 
a  Benevolent  Fund.] 

E.A.H.,  wishes  fSs  a  formula  for  making  the  deep  blue  coloured  stars  for 
rockets.    He  has  tried  the  published  receipts  and  is  not  satisfied  with  them. 


^  6  coR&KSPo^DXflrrs. 

Juvenht  CT/Mrvftm.— The  poisonous  properties  of  tire  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  it  contains  in  variable  proportions.  This  poisonous  ingredient 
is  said  to  constitute  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  oil  in  some  specimens,  and  not 
more  than  8  per  cent,  in  others.  When  purified  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid, 
the  remaining  oil  is  innocuous,  but  unfortunately,  if  thus  deprived  of  its 
poisonous  property,  it  absorbs  oxygen  much  more  rapidly  than  it  'would  in 
its  unpurified  state,  and  it  thus  becomes  converted  into  l)enzoic  acid.  The 
best  method  of  removing  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  described  in  voL  vii,  p.  11. 

JgnoraMus. — (1.)  Impure  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  prepared  from  gas 
liquor,  by  neutralizing  the  ammoniacal  liquor  with  sulphuric  actd,  and 
evaporating  until  the  salt  crystallizes  out.  It  is  also  made  at  some  of  the  gas 
works  by  passing  the  gas  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — (2.)  In  preserving 
plants  as  wet  specimens,  spirit,  acetic  acid,  solution  of  common  salt,  or 
Goadby's  Solution,  mav  be  used.  The  green  colour  of  the  specimens  is 
generally  best  preserved  in  acetic  acid  or  Goadby's  Solation.-^3^)  Applica* 
tion  should  be  made  to  the  publisher. 

A,R.P,S,See  vol.  vii,  page  106  of  this  Journal. 

W.C.T. — We  are  not  aware  that  the  subject  has  been  investigated. 

A  Ccnstant  Reader, — See  vol.  iv,  page  435,  and  vol.  vi,  page  419. 

**  Botanieus" — In  most  modem  works  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  the  natural 
arrangement  ts  adopted.  Smith  and  Hooker's  British  Flora  would  probably 
answer  the  purpose  required. 

"  Tyro"  wishes  to  be  informed  of  a  good  method  of  giving  a  black  surface 
to  common  bull's  horn. 

y?.  T. — In  the  formula  for  Tinctura  Ammonia  eompoaita  in  the  London 
Pharmacopeeia,  the  stronger  sohuion  of  ammonia  is  ordered,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  intended.  So  far  from  Mr.  Phillips  stating  in 
his  translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  represented  by  our  correspondent, 
that  Liquor  Ammonia,  and  not  Liquor  Ammonia  fortior,  is  used  in  this  prepa- 
ration, he  expressly  says  "  Liquor  Ammonia  fortior  is  employed  only  in 
Tinctura  Ammonia  Composita" 

W,  H,  CockU,  Portsmouth,  has  sent  us  the  following  formula  for  Tincture 
ofMytrh  and  Borax,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  in  a  previous  number  of 
the  Journal  :— 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  Borax. 

Take  of        Turkey  Myrrh Tbj 

Eau  de  Cologne  tbxvj 

Borax  tbj 

Water Ibiy 

Syrup  Ibiij 

Essence  of  rose  ^vj 

Rhatany  root ziv 

Digest  for  ten  or  twelve  days  and  filter. 

Mr,  Lamphugh  (of  Montreal)  will  perceive  that  we  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  subject  to  which  he  has  directed  our  attention. 

Mr.  Norman's  letter  arrived  too  late  to  be  noticed  this  month. 

Adrertisements  to  Mr.  Chdrchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  838,  Oxtbrd  Stieet,  before  the 
aotli  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  SALE  OF  BAD  OR  ADULTERATED  MEDICINES. 

The  temi  "  good  enough  for  America"  will  henceforth  have  a 
new  signification  in  the  drug  market.  It  has  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied to  designate  articles  reduced  by  decay  or  ingenuity  to 
American  price,  a  standard  bearing  no  definite  ratio  to  the  value 
of  the  said  articles  when  good  and  genuine.  We  have  on  a  former 
occasion  alluded  to  this  subject  and  published  a  circular  from  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  New  York*,  in  which  numerous  instances 
of  disgraceful  traffic  between  Europe  and  America  were  pointed 
out,  and  measures  were  suggested  for  suppressing  the  evil.  It 
was  obviously  a  flagrant  evil,  and  demanded  a  strong  remedy. 
Neither  the  purchaser  nor  the  vendor  appeared  willing  to  admit 
the  error,  each  imputing  the  blame  to  the  other.  The  American 
merchant  ordering  blue  pill,  or  any  other  article,  sold  it  as  he 
received  it,  and  shook  off  the  responsibility ;  but  the  English 
manufacturer  who  executed  the  order  being  tied  down  to  a  certain 
price,  and  that  sometimes  half  or  a  third  the  market  value  of  the 
article,  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  please  his  customer,  and  sent  what 
was  ordered,  prepared  secundum  artem  according  to  the  price. 
Within  certain  limits  this  system  of  mutual  accommodation  may- 
be perpetrated  without  exciting  public  attention,  the  vendor  ex- 
cusing himself  by  declaring  that  his  drugs  are  genuine  as  imported, 
and  the  maker  urging  as  his  plea  that  they  are  made  to  order  to 
suit  his  customer.  But  the  abuse  had  become  so  flagrant,  and 
the  consciences  of  the  parties  had  acquired  so  great  a  degree  of 
elasticity,  that  the  American  stomachs  began  to  recoil  with  disgust 
and  dismay  at  the  trash  which  was  thus  systematically  thrust  into* 
them  under  the  misnomer  of  "  medicines."  Many  articles  were 
proved  to  be  absolutely  inert ;  of  others  it  was  necessary  to  take 
five  or  six  times  the  proper  dose  in  order  to  produce  even  a  partial 
effect,  and  the  medical  profession  being  roused  to  a  state  of  vigi- 
lance, discovered  that  adulteration  was  so  general  that  no  depend- 
ence could  be  placed  on  the  remedies  which  they  prescribed  for 
their  patients. 

The  circular  above-mentioned  was  issued  far  and  wide,  and  so 
overpowering  was  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Con- 
gress in  the  United  States,  that  a  select  committee  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  subject.  A  few  extracts  from  the  Report  of 
this  Committee  may  be  amusing  as  well  as  instructive : — 

•  Vol  vil.,  page  250. 
VOL.  vni.  H 
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In  consequence  of  the  stringent  laws  now  in  force  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  regulating  the  trade  in  drugs  and  the  dispensing  of  medicine, 
none  but  genuine  articles,  and  those  of  acknowledged  stren^h  and  purity, 
are  allowed  to  be  used  or  purchased.  All  inferior  and  deteriorated  drugs 
in  a  crude  state,  as  well  as  adulterated  medicinal  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions, must  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  And  a  market  elsewhere  ; 
and  that  market,  unfortunately  for  the  people  of  this  country,  has  long 
been  and  still  is  found  in  these  United  States. 

Eor  a  long  series  of  years  this  base  traffic  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing, until  it  has  become  frightfully  enormous.  It  would  be  presumed, 
fh>m  the  immense  quantities,  and  the  great  yariety  of  inferior  drugs  that  pass 
our  custom-houses,  and  particularly  the  custom-house  at  New  York,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  that  this  country  had  become  the  grand  mart 
and  receptacle  of  all  the  refuse  merchandize  of  that  description,  not  only 
from  the  European  warehouses,  but  from  the  whole  eastern  world. 

Alluding  to  cincbona  bark  the  report  states, 

From  appearances,  it  consists  mainly  of  refuse  material  collected  together 
in  foreign  warehouses  for  exportation.  It  is  invoiced  from  2  to  7  cents 
per  pound.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  this  trash  have  passed  through  the 
New  York  custom-house,  at  the  abore  price,  during  the  past  year,  and 
may  justly  be  considered  very  dear  even  at  those  rates. 

Genuine  scammony,  another  important  drug,  is  now  but  seldom  im« 
ported.  Not  a  single  pound  of  pure  Aleppo  scammony  has  passed  the 
New  York  custom-house  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  blue  pill  mass,  a  vastly  important  and  usef\il  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
ration, comes  to  us  greatly  and  dangerously  adulterated.  This  article, 
when  pure,  contains  33^  per  cent,  of  mercury,  combined  with  conserve  of 
roses,  &c  The  adulterated  article,  of  which  large  quantities  are  imported 
and  sold,  is,  according  to  the  very  correct  analysis  of  Professor  Beid,  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  as  follows  : 

Mercury  7.5 

Earthy  clay 27.0 

Prussian  blue,  used  in  colouring 1.5 

Sand,  in  combination  with  clay   2.0 

Soluble  saccharine  matters    34.0 

Insoluble  organic  matter  12.0 

Water 16.0 

100.0 

More  than  one-half  of  many  of  the  most  important  chemical  and 
medicinal  preparations,  together  with  large  quantities  of  crude  drugs, 
come  to  us  so  much  adulterated,  or  otherwise  deteriorated,  as  to  render 
them  not  only  worthless  as  a  medicine,  but  often  dangerous. 

An  article  called  opium  is  prepared  and  sold  for  exportation  in  the 
foreign  markets,  composed  of  Uquorioe  paste,  extract  of  poppy  heads  and 
leaves,  and  a  small  portion  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  a  bitter  vegetable 
extract.  Another  article  of  opium  comes  to  us,  more  or  less,  and  in  some 
instances,  entirely  deprived  of  its  active  principle,  the  same  having  been 
extracted  for  the  manufacture  of  morphine. 

So-called  opium  has  passed  the  New  York  custom-house,  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  so  highly  charged  with  liquorice  paste,  that  not  only 
was  the  smell  verv  pcsoeptible,  but  on  account  of  the  excess  of  saccharine 
matter  thereby  furnished,  the  worthless  mass  was  alive  with  worms  1 
Some  of  these  adulterations  are  invoiced  as  low  as  one-third  the  price  of 
pure  opium,  and  of  course  are  not  worth  that. 
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Calomel  is  adulterated  with  chalk,  sulphate  of  harytes,  and  white  lead, 
and  furnished  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  ahout  two-thirds  the  price 
of  the  genuine. 

Sulphate  of  qumine,  another  rery  important  medicine,  is  fraudulently 
adulterated  with  silicme  (9aHcine\  chalk,  sulphate  of  barytes,&c.,  rendering 
it  comparatirely  worthless,  if  not  dangerous,  as  a  medicine.  This  spuriona 
article  has  been  imported  and  sold  in  New  York  (neatly  put  up  with  the 
name,  label,  Ac.,  of  a  popular  manufacturer)  by  the  agent  of  a  foreign 
estabhshment,  at  the  rate  of  ninety  cents  an  ounce,  when  the  genuine 
foreign  article  could  not  be  purchased  of  the  manu&cturer  for  less  than 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  an  ounce. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth  (as  the  Libel  imports)  comes  to  us  in  a 
manner  well  calculated  to  deceive  ;  but,  on  examination,  is  found  to  con- 
tain not  one  particle  of  colocynth.    1  his  spurious  artide  is  invoiced  at 
*about  one-third  the  price  of  the  genuine  article. 

Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  pure  Russian  castor  finds  its  way  to  this 
country.  An  imitation  compound  of  dried  blood,  gum  ammoniac,  and  a 
little  real  castor,  put  up  in  artificial  bags,  is  the  article  generally  met  with. 

But  one  invoice  of  real  myrrh  has  been  imported  into  New  York  during 
the  past  eighteen  months,  while  very  large  quantities  of  the  artificial  have 
been  imported  direct  from  Canton,  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent.  This  impure  article  is  inroiced  at  less  than  one-fifth  the 
price  of  the  genuine,  and  is  not  possessed  of  any  medicinal  quality. 

Thousands  of  pounds  of  worthless  rhubarb-root  are  sent  out  annually 
to  this  country  for  a  market,  by  foreign  speculators,  principally  from 
England.  liondon  being  the  greatest  drug  market  in  the  world,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  large  quantities  of  crude  drugs,  of  a  greatly 
deteriorated  and  inferior  quality,  must  necessarily  be  constantly  accumu- 
lating in  their  warehouses,  which,  on  account  of  the  long  existing  laws  of 
that  country,  cannot  find  a  home  market,  and,  in  consequence,  must  either 
be  destroyed  or  exported  to  some  place  where  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
their  introduction. 

We  know  not  "  what  long  existing  laws"  are  alluded  to  in  the 
ahove  statement  *.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  positive  restraint 
upon  adulteration  in  this  country,  except  the  fear  of  being  found  out, 
and  the  prospect  of  having  the  article  returned,  with  the  probable 
loss  of  a  customer.  One  indirect  restraint  might  be  mentioned, 
which  operates  only  in  the  case  of  drugs  liable  to  duty  which  are 
so  bad  as  not  to  be  worth  clearing,  "^niis  protection,  slight  as  it 
is,  has  been  almost  entirely  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
most  drugs.  The  law  of  common  sense  induces  many,  and  we  trust 
an  increasing  number,  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  "  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,"  but  the  law  of  the  land,  which  would  transport  a 
man  for  forging  a  cheque,  does  not  recognise  "  forgeiy*'  in  drtigs 
as  a  crime,  however  great  may  be  the  amount  of  the  n*aud. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Baily,  Examiner  of  Drugs  at  New  York,  from  whose 
examination  some  of  the  above  statements  are  quoted,  observes. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  here  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical 
profession  and  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
army  and  navy  surgeons,  who  purchase  chemical  and  medicinal  prepara- 

*  See  voL  vii.,  page  304. 
h2 
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lions  for  the  iraUic  ferrioe,  thai  too  much  reliance  in  their  sekctioos,  must 
not  be  placed  upon  what  purports  to  be  the  name  or  label  of  Eome  noted 
and  foreign  popular  manofiicturers,  whidi  they  maj  find  attached  to  the 
bottle  or  package.  For  it  mnst  be  home  in  mind,  that,  while  many  of  the 
adidterated,  fine  chemicals,  &c^  come  to  ns  neatly  put  np  in  small  quan- 
tities, for  the  retail  trade,  bearing  a  fictitious  label,  much  of  the  very 
crudely  and  imperfectly  manufactured  chemicals  I  have  named,  togeth^ 
with  considerable  quantities  of  morphine,  is  imported  in  bulk,  or  in  other 
words,  in  bottles  or  cases,  containing  several  pounds  each,  and  bearing  only 
the  name  of  the  article,  giving  us  no  clue  to  the  real  manufacturers, 
beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  name  or  names  of  the  exporters 
upon  the  invoice,  and  they  are  not  unfreqnently  foreign  commission 
merchants.  Notwithstanding  this,  these  crude  and  impure  articles,  in 
bulk,  find,  I  regret  to  say,  ready  purchasers  among  unprincipled  dealers, 
who  have  them  put  up  in  small  quantities  (similar  to  the  genuine)  itt 
foreign  bottles,  imported  expressly  for  the  purpose,  to  which  is  afterwards 
attached  a  neatly  executed  imitation  label  of  some  well-known  foreign 
manufacturing  chemist. 

Whence  do  we  derive  the  largest  proportion  of  these  adulterated  and 
deteriorated  medicines  ? 

Answer,  The  largest  quantity  comes  from  England  ;  but  other  portions 
of  Europe  furnish  more  or  less  of  these  base  compounds  and  worthless 
drugs. 

What  proportion  of  the  imiMrters  in  New  York  are  engaged  in  this 
traffic,  to  any  extent,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  articles  imported  ? 

Answer.  I  know  of  but  two  or  three  of  our  regular  and  otherwise 
respectable  honses,  who  order  these  vitiated  articles  from  abroad.  The 
business  is  more  generally  in  the  hands  of  commission  houses,  where 
"  good,  bad,  and  indifferent "  can  be  found,  "in  quantities  to  suit  the  pur* 
chasers."  A  great  proportion  of  these  adulterated  articles  I  have  reason 
to  believe  are  consignments. 

From  your  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  information  acquired  in  your 
present  position,  are  not  tlie  deceptions,  in  many  instances,  so  great  as  to 
deceive,  not  only  the  people  generally,  but  the  profession  at  largo  ? 

Answer.  Such  is.  unfortunately,  too  true,  and  what  is  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, these  base  imitations  are  rapidly  multiplying  ;  giving,  at  the 
same  time,  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  of  increased  pro- 
ficiency in  the  deceptive  art,  as  applied  to  the  preparation  of  vitiated 
medicines. 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  admit  of  a  more  lengthened 
analysis  of  the  Report,  but  the  labours  of  the  Select  Committee 
have  resulted  in  the  following  act^  which  was  passed  during  the 
present  session  : — 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  Importation  of  cululterated  and  spurious  Drugs  and 

Medicines, 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembkd^  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  all  drugs,  medicines,  medicinal  preparations,  including  medicinal 
essential  oils,  and  chemical  preparations  used  wholly  or  in  part  as  medicine, 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  abroad,  shall,  betbre  passing  the 
Custom-House,  be  examined  and  appraised,  as  well  in  reference  to  their 
quality,  purity,  and  fitness  for  medical  purposes,  as  to  their  value  and 
identity  specified  in  the  invoice. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  medicinal  preparations,  whether 
chemical  or  otherwise,  usually  imported  with  the  name  of  the  manu- 
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facturer,  shall  hare  the  true  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  place  where 
they  are  prepared,  permanently  and  legibly  affixed  to  each  parcel  by  stamp, 
label,  or  otherwise,  and  all  medicinal  preparations  imported  without  such 
names  affixed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  on  examination  any  drugs, 
medicines,  medicinal  preparations,  whether  chemical  or  otherwise,  including 
medicinal  essential  oils,  are  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  to  be  so 
far  adulterated,  or  in  any  manner  deteriorated,  as  to  render  them  inferior 
in  strength  and  purity  to  the  standard  established  by  the  United  States, 
Edinburgh,  London,  French  and  German  Pharmacopoeias  and  Dispensa- 
tories, and  thereby  improper,  unsafe,  or  dangerous  to  he  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  a  return  to  that  effect  shall  be  made  upon  the  invoice,  and  the 
articles  so  noted  shall  not  pass  the  Custom-House,  unless  on  a  re-examina- 
tion of  a  strictly  analytical  character,  called  for  by  the  owner  or  consignees, 
the  return  of  the  examiner  shall  be  found  erroneous,  and  it  shall  be  declared 
as  the  result  of  such  analysis,  that  the  said  articles  may  properly,  safely, 
and  without  danger,  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  owner  or  consignee  shall,  at 
all  times  when  dissatisfied  with  the  examiner's  return,  haTo  the  privilege 
of  calling,  at  his  own  expense,  for  a  re-examination,  and  on  depositing  with 
the  Collector  such  sum  as  the  latter  may  deem  sufficient  to  defray  such 
expense,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  procure  some  competent 
analytical  chemist,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  medical  profession, 
as  well  as  of  the  colleges  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  if  any  such  institutions 
exist  in  the  State  in  which  the  Collection  District  is  situated  [who  shall 
makej  a  careful  analysis  of  the  articles  included  in  said  return,  and  a 
report  upon  the  same  under  oath,  and  in  case  the  report,  which  shall  be 
final,  shall  declare  the  return  of  the  examiner  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  said 
articles  to  be  of  the  requisite  strength  and  purity,  according  to  the 
standards  referred  to  in  the  next  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  the  entire 
invoice  shall  be  passed  without  reservation  on  payment  of  the  customary 
duties ;  but  in  case  the  examiner's  return  shall  be  sustained  by  the  analysis 
and  report,  the  said  articles  shall  remain  in  charge  of  the  Collector,  and 
the  owner  or  consignee,  on  payment  of  the  charges  of  storage,  and  other 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  the  United  States,  and  on  giving  a  bond 
with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Collector  to  land  said  articles  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  re-exporting  them  at 
any  time  within  the  period  of  six  months  after  the  report  of  the  analysis;  but 
if  the  said  articles  shall  not  be  ?ent  out  of  the  United  States,  within  the  time 
specified,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Collector,  at  the  expiration  of  the  said 
time,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  destroyed,  holding  the  owner  or  consignee 
responsible  to  the  United  States  for  the  payment  of  all  charges,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  said  articles  had  been  re-exported. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  appoint  suitably  qualified  persons  as  special  examiners  of 
drugs,  medicines,  chemicals,  &c.,  namely  :  one  examiner  in  each  of  the  ports 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New 
Orleans,  with  the  following  salaries,  viz.,  at  New  York  sixteen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  at  each  of  the  other  ports  above  named,  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  which  said  salaries  shall  be  paid  each  year  quar- 
terly, out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Secretary  to  give  such  instructions  lo  the 
Collectors  of  the  Customs  in  the  other  Collection  Districts,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs 
and  medicines. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  special  examiners  to  ba 
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appointed  tinder  this  act,  shall,  before  entering  on  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  by  the  ninth 
section  of  the  act  of  the  thirtieth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six, 
entitled,  "  An  Act  reducing  the  Duty  on  Imports  and  for  other  purposes." 
Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  special  examiners  authorised 
to  be  appointed  by  the  fifth  section  of  this  act,  shaU,  if  suitably  qualified 
persons  can  be  found,  be  taken  from  the  officers  now  employed  in  the 
respective  Collection  Districts,  and  if  new  appointments  shall  be  neoessaiy, 
for  want  of  such  persons,  then,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  wiUi 
the  efficiency  of  the  service,  tlie  officers  In  said  districts  shall  be  reduced  so 
that  the  present  number  of  said  officers  shall  not  be  permanently  increased 
by  reason  of  such  new  appointments.-— Approved  June  26, 1848. 

Department  of  State,  June  S8, 1848. 


In  order  to  give  due  effect  to  this  law  bj  ensuring  regularity 
and  ainiforinity  in  the  conduct  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  its  provisons,  a  series  of  general  instructions  have  been 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Congress,  which  are  as  follows: 

CIRCULAR  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treatury  Depcaiment,  July  8,  1848. 

The  attention  of  Collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  Customs  is  specially 
called  to  the  provisious  of  the  annexed  act  of  Congress,  entitled,  **  An  Act 
to  prevent  the  Importation  of  adulterated  and  spurious  Drugs  and  Medi- 
cines," approved  2tith  June,  1848. 

Upon  entry  of  any  "  medicinal  preparations,  whether  chemical  or  other- 
wise, usually  imported  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  place 
where  prepared,  permanently  and  legibly  affixed  to  each  parcel,"  careful 
inspection  and  examination  must  be  made  by  the  United  States*  appraisers 
to  see  that  the  true  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  also  the  place  where 
said  articles  were  prepared,  are  "  legibly  affixed  to  each  parcel  by  stamp, 
la))el,  or  otherwise,*'  as  required  by  the  second  section  of  the  act.  in. 
default  of  these  requisites,  the  Collector  will  immediately  report  the  case 
with  all  the  facts  to  the  United  States  district  attorney,  in  order  that  he 
may  institute  the  necessary  legal  proceedings  to  obtain  a  decree  of  con- 
demnation and  forfeiture  of  the  articles  in  pursuance  of  the  act.  When  a 
decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture,  for  the  causes  before  stated,  takes 
place,  an  immediate  examination  of  tlie  articles  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
the  third  section  of  the  act  must  be  had  to  ascertain  whether  all  or  any  of  the 
articles  contained  in  the  importation  possess  the  standard  of  strength  and 
purity  therein  required.  If  anv  articles  do  not  agree  with  these  standards 
ihej  cannot  be  sold,  like  other  «)rfeited  goods,  as  it  would  defeat  the  pbject 
of  the  law  thus  to  throw  upon  the  community  adulterated  and  spurious 
drugs  and  medicines.  Such  portion  of  the  importation  as  may  prove  to 
possess  the  proper  standard  of  strength  and  purity  may  be  immediately 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  accounted  for  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  forfeiture. 
But  the  adulterated  and  spurious  articles  contained  in  the  importation 
must  be  destroyed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

It  will  be  observed  on  reference  to  the  third  section  of  the  act,  that  all 
imported  "  drugs,  medicines,  and  medicinal  preparations,''  Ac,  are  to  be 
tested  in  reference  to  strength  and  purity,  by  the  standards  established  by 
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the  ^  United  States,  Edinburgh,  LcHidon,  French,  and  (German  pharmaoo- 
TKBias  and  dispensatories/'  It  is  not  conceived  to  he  the  intention  of  the 
law  that  the  articles  referred  to  should  conform  in  strength  and  parity  to 
each  and  all  of  those  standards,  as  such  conformity  is  beUeyed  to  be  im- 
practicable^ owing  to  the  yariations  in  those  standards.  If  theiefore  the 
articles  in  question  be  manufactured,  produced  or  prepared  in  England, 
Scotland,  IVance  or  Germany,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  prove  to  conform 
in  strength  and  purity  to  the  Pharmacopceia  and  Dispensatory  of  the 
country  of  their  origin,  said  articles  become  exempt  from  the  penalties  of 
the  law.  All  articles  of  the  kind  mentioned,  produced,  maniuactured  or 
prepared  in  any  other  country  than  those  before  mentioned,  must  conform 
in  the  qualities  stated  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  Dispensatory. 

In  case  of  appeal  from  the  report  of  the  special  Examiner,  as  provided 
for  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  the  Collector  will  exercise  proper 
judgment  and  discretion  in  the  selection  of  an  analytical  chemist  possessing 
the  qualifications  and  standing  required  by  the  act,  to  make  the  prescribed 
analysis,  previously  taking  from  the  owner  or  consignee  a  sufficient  deposit 
of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  analysis,  and  when  completed, 
returning  to  the  owner  or  consignee  any  excess  of  money  thus  deposited. 

Upon  application  to  export  any  adulterated  and  spurious  articles  in  pur- 
suance of  the  fourth  section,  proper  bond  and  security  must  be  taken  for 
the  exportation  and  production  of  proof  of  landing  abroad,  as  in  the  case 
of  exportation  of  goods  for  benefit  of  drawback,  or  from  public  warehouse. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  fifth  section  provides  for  the  appointment 
at  certain  designated  principal  ports  of  special  Examiners  of  "drugs, 
medicines,  chemicals,"  &c.,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  '*to  give  such  instructions  to  the  Collectors  of  the  Customs  in 
the  other  collection  districts  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines." 

When,  therefore,  importations  of  drugs,  medicines,  chcmicabi,  &c.,  take 
place  at  any  port  of  entry  other  than  those  enumerated  in  the  fifth  section 
of  the  act,  the  Collector  of  the  port  will  appoint,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Ist  March,  1823,  to  be  com- 
pensated at  a  per  diem  rate  of  five  dollars  when  employed,  some  respectable 
person  deemed  by  the  Collector  to  possess  suitable  knowledge  and  qualifi- 
cations, to  make  examination  and  report  on  the  value  and  quality  of  the 
articles,  according  to  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  act.  In  case  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and  appeal  taken  by  the  owner  or  consignee  from  said  Exami- 
ner's report,  the  same  course  in  respect  to  analysis  and  the  expenses  and 
proceedings  connected  therewith,  as  required  at  the  principal  ports,  will  be 
pursued.  In  case  a  suitably  qualified  person  to  act  as  special  Kxaminer 
cannot  be  found  at  the  port  or  convenient  thereto  ;  or  when  analysis  is 
called  for,  a  properly  qualified  analytical  chemist  cannot  be  conveniently 
obtained  at  said  port,  the  Collector  will  immediately  so  advise  the  Depart- 
ment in  order  that  a  special  Examiner  or  analytical  chemist,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  may  be  detailed  from  one  of  the  principal  ports  to  make 
the  examination  or  analysis  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

The  reports  of  the  special  Examiners,  as  idso  the  analysis  of  the 
analytical  chemists,  must  be  made  in  writing  and  signed  by  them  respect- 
ively, and  filed  in  the  custom-house.  Whenever  any  articles  are  to  be 
destroyed,  as  required  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  they  must  be  con- 
veyed to  some  suitable  place,  and  proper  means,  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
special  Examiner  or  Analyst,  be  used  for  their  safe  and  effectual  destruc- 
tion, and  executed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  Customs  detailed  by 
the  Collector  for  the  purpose.  Before  destruction  of  the  articles,  a  par- 
ticular description  or  statement  of  the  same  must  be  prepared,  containing 
the  name  of  the  importer  or  owner,  the  date  of  importation,  the  name  of 
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the  yessel,  and  the  place  from  irhence  imported,  with  the  character  and 
quantity  of  the  articles  and  the  inyoice  value.  The  fact  of  their  having 
been  destroyed,  must  be  certified  on  said  statement  by  the  officer  detailed 
for  the  purpose.  These  statements  must  be  filed  in  the  custom-house, 
and  returns  prepared  therefrom  must  be  rendered  quarterly  to  the  Depart  • 
ment 

Before  the  special  Examiners  appointed  under  this  act  can  enter  on  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Collector,  must  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  them,  viz. : — 

I,  A.  B.,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
special  Examiner  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  Chemicals,  &c.,  within  and  for  the 

port  and  district  of ,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  swear  (or 

affirm)  that  I  will  diligently  and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  said  office 
as  prescribed  by  the  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated  and 
spurious  drugs  and  medicines,  approved  26th  June,  1848,  and  will  use  my 
best  endeavours  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States.  I  further  swear  (or  afiirm)  that  I  will  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Signed,    A.  B. 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  before  me  this        day  of  ,  a.d.  184 

C.  D.,  CfMector. 

These  oaths  or  affirmations  must  be  forwarded  for  file  in  the  department. 

K.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^ 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New  York  has  also  held  a  Special 
Meeting  on  tne  subject,  and  published  resolutions  declaratory  of  a 
determination  to  support  and  enforce  the  new  enactment  by  every 
practicable  means. 

ADULTERATION  OF  MEDICINES. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  College  op  PHAR^IACV  op  the  City  op 
New  York,  held  on  Thursday  evening,  July  6th,  1848,  the  following 
Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  ; 

Whereas,  upon  the  application  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City 
of  New  York  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  its  present  session, 
seconded  as  it  had  been  with  one  accord  by  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Institutions  throughout  the  country,  by  the  late  National  Medical  Conven- 
tion, by  Physidims  and  Apothecaries,  and  sound^heartcd  men  of  all  parties, 
with  almost  unprecedented  unanimity,  a  law  has  been  enacted  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  the  2Cth  of  June,  1848,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  prevent 
the  Importation  of  adulterated  and  spurious  Drugs  and  Medicines  -,"  which, 
in  our  belief,  is  calculated  to  arrest  the  criminal  traffic  in  spurious  and 
adulterated  drugs  and  chemical  preparations  intended  for  medical  use,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  their  importation  from  abroad,  which,  to  the  honour 
of  our  own  countr3%  we  believe  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  source  of  this 
detestable  species  of  fraud  ;  and  whereas,  it  becomes  our  duty  from  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  presents,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  we  may  find  expe- 
dient to  carry  out  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of  our  Institution,  viz. 
"to  guard  against  abuses  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  Medicines," 
therefore 

Besaloed,  That  we  will,  collectively  and  individually,  give  our  earnest  aid 
to  make  this  salutary  law  effective  in  all  its  parts. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment,  cheating  in  Medicine  is  a  great  moral 
— and  ought  to  be  legal— felony,  compared  with  which,  the  counterfeiting 
of  bank  notes  and  coin  are  venial  offences. 

Besolved^  That  we  will  collectively  and  individually  take  all  proper 
measures  to  expose  publicly,  and  discountenance  in  every  manner,  all 
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penons  in  this  country  "who  may  be  detected  in  the  base  crime  of  adulte- 
rating and  sophisticating  articles  and  preparations  intended  to  be  sold  as 
medicines,  and  that  we  will  report  them  particularly  to  all  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy  and  Medical  Institutions  with  which  we  correspond, 

RucHvedj  That  should  any  of  our  own  members  be  guUty  of  such  acts, 
we  recommend  the  prompt  application  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  third 
article  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  College,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Complaints  may  be  preferred  against  any  member  of  the  College,  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  misconduct  in  his  business,  cither  by  the  adul- 
teration of  articles,  or  otherwise.  If  the  Trustees  are  satisfied  that  such 
complaints  are  well  founded,  they  shall  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  remon- 
strate with  the  individual,  and  if  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  remedy  the 
evil  complained  of,  the  Trustees  may  report  the  case  to  a  meeting  of  the 
College,  to  be  called  by  the  President  at  their  request,  giving  the  offending 
member  due  notice  thereof,  and  at  such  meeting  he  may  be  expelled,  by  a 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present." 

Eeacivedj  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  of  Medicine  in  the  United 
States  ;  that  they  be  published  in  the  newspapers  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  and  Secretary,  and  that  copies  of  them  be  offered  for  publication 
to  the  journals  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  in  this  country,  and  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Times  and  Journal  of  Chemistry,  and  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  and  Transactions  in  London,  and  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  in 
Paris.  By  order  of  the  College, 

William  H.  Milnob,  Secretary, 

It  appears  from  these  documents  that  the  nefarious  traffic  in 
worthless  drugs  in  America  has  come  to  a  crisis — that  the  members 
of  the  profession  are  fully  alive  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
resolved  to  wipe  away  the  stain  implied  in  the  common  saying, 
"  good  enough  for  America."  If  these  efforts  should  be  attended 
with  success,  this  term  will  henceforth  be  held  to  mean,  '^  fit  for 
medicinal  use." 

We  are  iiilly  aware  of  the  numerous  and  perplexing  difficulties 
attending  the  undertaking.  The  impossibility,  in  some  cases,  of 
readily  detecting  the  frauds  even  by  chemical  examination,  the 
labour  and  expense  of  inspecting  tiie  drugs  at  all  ports,  and  the 
probability  of  evasion  by  smuggling,  the  ingenuity  of  packing, 
and  other  tricks  known  in  the  drug  market, — these  and  other 
obstacles  will  be  found  to  operate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — 
nevertheless,  tlie  object  of  the  law  is  a  good  one,  and  much  ad- 
vantage will  arise  from  the  publicity  which  will  be  given  to  the 
prevalence  of  adulteration  by  the  means  adopted  for  detecting  the 
fraud.  It  will  probably  be  discovered  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  that  those  who  will  pay  for  genuine  medicines  can 
have  them;  but  those  who  are  determined  to  obtain  them  at  half 
their  value  may  take  what  they  can  get.  It  is  better  economy  to 
buy  what  is  genuine,  and  take  half  a  dose,  than  to  pay  half  price 
and  swallow  rubbish. 
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THE  MISCARRIAGES  OF  MEDICAL  REFORMERS. 

Iif  trayelHDg  on  a  road  beset  with  swamps  and  precipices,  it  is 
a  prudent  precaution  to  make  a  note  of  the  accidents  which  have 
befallen  our  predecessors  in  order  to  avoid  similar  catastrophes. 
The  road  to  Medical  Reform  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  that  the 
legislature  has  to  encounter :  it  is  surrounded  with  difficult  passes^ 
and  is  so  little  frequented  by  the  public,  that  when  the  traveller  is 
at  fault  he  must  shift  for  himself,  no  assistance  being  at  hand  to 
help  him  out  of  the  mud.  To  add  to  the  dilemma,  the  giudes  who 
undertake  to  point  out  the  road  are  interested  in  leading  the 
adventurer  astray,  each  presiding  over  his  own  favourite  swamp^ 
into  which  the  victim  plunges  to  rise  no  more.  In  this  manner 
the  champions  of  the  profession  are  cut  off  each  in  his  turn,  and 
every  scheme  which  is  brought  forward  proves  an  abortion.  Years 
pass  away  and  no  progress  is  made.  We  begin  to  class  the  Medi- 
cal Reform  question  with  the  discovery  of  the  North-west  Passage 
and  the  source  of  the  Niger — schemes  which  serve  to  amuse  their 
respective  votaries,  who  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of 
obstacles. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  traveller,  the  first  requisite  is  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  ground,  so  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  profession 
it  is  essential  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  the  circumstances  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

This  has  never  been  done  by  the  advocates  of  Medical  Reform, 
either  in  or  out  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  attain  this 
object  ( 1 839),  his  predecessors  having  been  rather  advocates  of  parties 
than  champions  of  the  profession  at  large.  But  Mr.  Warburton's 
exertions  led  to  no  result,  because  he  carried  the  principle  of  free 
trade  too  far  to  suit  the  bulk  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Uawes,  who  came 
next  into  the  field  (1841),  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  raised 
a  hornet's  nest  among  the  Chemists,  who  had  not  been  consulted 
in  the  matter.  Although  he  emasculated  his  Bill,  which  displeased 
those  who  had  prompted  him  in  its  construction,  he  did  not  con- 
ciliate the  opponents,  and  the  Bill  fell  to  the  ground. 

Sir  James  Graham  then  tried  his  hand  (1844),  and  produced  four 
Bills.  The  first  was  founded  on  suggestions  emanating  from  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  was  attacked  by  the 
Apothecaries;  the  second  was  modified  to  suit  the  Apothecaries,  and 
was  opposed  by  the  two  Colleges ;  the  third  was  altered  to  please  all 
parties  and  pleased  none ;  the  fourth  was  further  ameuded  but  with- 
out effect;  moreover,  the  third  and  fourth  were  violently  opposed  by 
the  Chemists.  Thus  each  body  having  led  the  Secretary  of  State 
into  the  mud,  he  naturally  left  all  to  shift  for  themselves. 

When  Sir  George  Grey  came  into  office,  he  prudently  hesitated 
in  identifying  himself  with  any  measure  of  Medical  Reform ;  but 
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stated  that,  when  the  profession  had  come  to  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  general  principles,  he  would  be  ready  to  take  up 
the  subject. 

The  Chemists  having  been  repeatedly  informed,  in  reply  to  their 
memorials,  that  their  department  would  come  under  revision  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  Medical  Bill  was  passed,  and 
perceiving  that  tiie  Medical  Bill  had  come  to  a  full  stop ;  applied 
to  Sir  George  Grey  in  November  last  year,  submitting  the  draft 
of  a  Bill  for  his  consideration,  and  requesting  the  favour  of  his 
assistance.  Sir  George  Grey  repHed,  as  his  predecessor  had  done, 
that  Pharmacy  would,  without  doubt,  be  considered  as  soon  as  the 
Medical  question  was  settled,  and  that  an  opportunity  would  then 
be  afforded  for  the  Chemists  to  advocate  their  proposed  Bill ;  but 
he  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  any  branch  of  the 
subject  under  existing  circumstances,  after  the  warning  which  the 
^Eite  of  previous  Bills  afforded. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Wakley  was  engaged  in  framing  his  Medical 
Registration  Bill  (1846-7),  tne  tendency  of  which  was  to  merge 
all  distinctions  of  rank  in  the  profession,  establishing  one  general 
qualification  for  all  practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid** 
wifery.  This  Bill  was  at  once  demolished  by  the  two  Colleges, 
and  was  succeeded  by  another,  which  being  also  unsatisfactory  in 
some  respects,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Pending  the  investigation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Medical  Registration,  &c.,  preparatory  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Bill,  the  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries, 
or  General  Practitioners,  very  nearly  got  upon  the  light  track.  Their 
several  representatives  having  met  in  conference  and  agreed  upon  the 
general  principles  of  an  arrangement,  the  same  was  submitted  to 
the  Select  Committee,  and  for  a  time  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
encouraging.     There  were  still  a  few  debatable  points  relating 
merely  to  minor  details,  and  the  Committee  proceeded  in  the  task 
of  taking  evidence  with  a  view  of  smoothing  any  asperities  which 
might  exist.     This  arrangement,  however,  did  not  pretend  to  em- 
brace the  whole  question,  as  it  left  untouched  the  most  knotty  point, 
namely,  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  General 
Practitioners  and  the  Chemists,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the  pub- 
lished evidence  in  the  first  and  second  reports  of  the  Committee, 
the  policy  of  some  of  the  parties  concerned  was  made  manifest,  as 
explained  in  our  last  number.     Such  policy,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  would,  if  persisted  in,  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  bodies  instead  of  leading  to  a  satisfactory  and  radical  cure  of 
ihe  existing  evils.     If  the  forthcoming  Bill  should  contain  no 
provisions  affecting  the  Chemists  in  any  way,  it  will  not  satisfy  the 
Apothecaries ;  and,  we  may  ask,  would  the  Chemists  allow  a  Bill 
to  pass  imposing  any  restrictions  on  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  neither  position  nor  privileges  ? 
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Afler  the  resistance  which  has  always  heen  successfully  brought 
into  the  field,  whenever  injustice  towards  our  body  has  been  at- 
tempted, it  would  be  (to  use  a  mild  term)  unwise  to  hazard  the 
success  of  a  Medical  Bill  by  renewing  the  attempt.  It  woidd  be 
waste  of  time  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of 
**  Chemists  and  Druggists,^'  without  defining  who  are  Chemists 
and  Druggfists,  since  any  huckster  could  assume  the  name  and  thus 
evade  the  law,  which  would  therefore  become  inoperative;  and  if 
a  proper  deRnition  of  the  term  Chemist  and  Drugget  be  intro* 
duced,  this  would  open  the  question  of  Pharmaceutical  legislation, 
which  has  been  purposely  evaded.  In  case  it  should  be  said  that 
we  might  have  waited  until  the  appearance  of  the  final  report  of 
the  Committee,  we  may  observe  that  the  evidence  before  us  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  half-measure  is  in  contemplation,  and  we 
therefore  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  informing  our  brethren 
on  the  subject,  that  they  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 

THE   COMMON    SENSE   VIEW   OF    THE   QUESTION. 

Medical  Reform,  viewed  in  its  proper  light,  is  a  trial  of  strength 
between  education  and  incompetence.  The  object  to  be  attained 
is  the  discouragement  of  *'  irregular  practice,''  which  is  dangerous 
the  public,  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  those  in  whom  the 
public  may  safely  place  confidence.  The  principle  involved  in  the 
question  applies  equally  to  every  department  connected  with  the 
cure  or  alleviation  of  disease.  The  several  departments,  although 
distinct — according  to  the  division  of  labour,  between  the  Physician, 
the  Surgeon,  and  the  Chemist — are  united  in  the  General  Prac* 
titioner.  A  qualification  being  equally  requisite  in  each,  no 
measure  of  Medical  Reform  can  be  effectual  unless  universal ;  and 
since  there  are  three  parties  concerned,  besides  the  General  Prac- 
titioners, each  of  these  parties  is  equally  entitled  to  consideration. 
If  any  one  of  the  three  bodies  be  omitted  in  the  general  arrange" 
ment,  either  the  functions  of  that  body  must  cease,  or  they  must 
merge  in  another  body. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  two  of  these  bodies  can  carry  a 
Hedical  Bill,  if  violently  opposed  by  the  third,  or  by  the  General 
Practitioners,  consequently  it  is  an  essential  element  of  success  to 
conciliate  all.  The  points  at  issue  between  the  Physicians,  Sur- 
geons, and  General  Practitioners,  relate  to  the  rank  and  qualifica- 
tion of  each  class  respectively,  and  can  only  be  settled  by  a 
mutual  arrangement  on  the  plan  already  in  progress.  Between 
the  General  Practitioners  and  the  Chemists,  the  point  at  issue 
refers  to  medical  shopkeeping  and  counter  practice.  This  also 
can  only  be  settled  by  a  mutual  arrangement.  To  suppose  that 
the  former  arrangement  is  sufficient  without  the  latter,  is  a  fallacy. 
To  make  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  between  the  two  parties 
without  the  concurrence  of  both,  would  be  an  injustice,  even  if  it 
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were  possible,  but  the  whole  profession  is  interested  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  by  mutual  consent.  The  mode  in  which 
it  might  be  effected  is  simple,  and  the  plan  works  well  in  those 
locaUties  in  which  it  has  been  tried.     It  consists  in 

THE  SEPARATION  OF  PHARMACY  FBOM  MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 

In  suggesting  this  separation,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
we  propose  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  prohibit  an  Apothecary 
from  sending  out  a  dose  of  medicine,  or  a  Chemist  from  adminis- 
tering one.  However  desirable  such  a  regulation  may  appear  in 
theory y  it  would  in  practice  be  inadmissible  without  certain  limit- 
ations. But  it  would  be  quite  practicable  as  well  as  advantageous 
to  both  parties,  to  establish  such  a  general  rule  as  would  terminate 
the  existing  source  of  jealousy  between  the  two  parties,  and  thus 
eradicate  the  most  serious  evils  connected  with  the  present  state 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  Chemists  are  invaded,  on  one  side, 
by  medical  men  who  keep  shops,  and  grasp  at  all  the  retail  and 
dispensing  business  they  can  obtain ;  and  on  the  other  by  hucksters 
and  general  dealers,  who,  by  disregarding  quality,  sell  drugs  at 
half  their  nominal  value.  This  double  inroad  upon  the  proper 
functions  of  the  Chemist  obliges  him  in  self-defence  to  extend  his 
business  by  '^  counter  practice/' 

In  Scotland  this  is  not  the  case.     The  general  practitioner  is 
paid  for  his  visits.     liis  usual  practice  is  to  prescribe  and  furnish 
no  medicine.  The  Chemist  furnishes  the  medicine,  but  there  are  no 
complaints  about  counter  practice.    There  is  no  inducement  to  en- 
croach in  this  respect ;  for  if  a  patient  happen  to  consult  a  Chemist 
medically,  he  is  referred  to  a  neighbouring  medical  man  for  advice, 
for  whicn  the  fee  is  moderate,  or  in  accordance  with  the  standing 
of  the  practitioner.     Having  obtained  a  prescription  he  returns 
to  the  Chemist  for  the  medicine.     The  system  works  well — we 
hear  of  no  jealousy  between  mescal  men  and  Chemists.     The 
public    are  well  served  by  both,   each  performs  his  own   duty, 
and  there  is  no  clashing  of  interest.     In  country  districts  and 
small  villages  where  there  is  no  Chemist,  the  Apothecary  is  of 
necessity  a  general  practitioner  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 
term,  and  supplies  all  that  is  required,  charging  the  medicine,  not 
in  separate  draughts  and  mixtures,  but  in  one  line  at  the  end  of 
his  account.     This  exception  does  not  invalidate  the  genei-al  rule, 
which  is  observed  with  mutual  advantage  wherever  it  is  applicable. 
In  the  face  of  so  easy  and  rational  a  method  of  adjusting  the 
differences  which  form  the  basis  of  the  leading  controversy  in  the 
profession,  the  exclusion  of  Pharmacy  from  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment for  a  measure  of  medical  reform,  is  an  anomaly  for  which  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  an  object,  and  which  must  be  attributed  to  an 
imperfect  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  by  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  put  the  medical  profession  in  order. 
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The  month  of  September  being  selected  by  common  consent  as 
a  period  of  relaxation,  the  commencement  of  October  is  the  signal 
for  renewed  activity,  especially  in  the  medical  schools,  an  example 
which  has  been  followed  by  the  establishments  in  our  branch  of 
the  profession.     While  our  students  are  recruiting  their  health  in 
the  country,  and  for  a  time  neglecting  chemical  researches,  except 
perhaps  occasional  explosions   of  gunpowder  by  means   of  per- 
cussion caps,  they  should  not  forget  the  necessity  of  making  ar« 
rangements  for  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  session.     Those  who 
look  forward  to  attending  lectures,  should  consider  the  importance 
of  entering  upon  this  avocation  with  a  determination  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  subject ;  for  which  purpose  the  early 
lectures  are  particularly  requisite  as  a  key  to  those  which  follow. 
Those  who  are  undecided  on  the  subject,  need  not  on  this  acoomit 
absent  themselves  from  the  first  two  or  three  lectures,  which,  if 
attended,  might  be  the  means  of  exciting  their  interest,  and 
inducing  them  to  enter  as  students  ;  or  if  this  should  not  be  the 
result,  they  might  at  their  option  relinquish  the  intention.     It  is 
a  source  of  encouragement  to  a  lecturer  to  commence  with  a  good 
class,  and  it  is  no  less  stimulating  to  the  audience  to  find  the 
lecture-room  well  attended.     In  fact,  we  might  almost  say  that  a 
young  mau  who  could  enter  upon  a  course  of  lectures  without 
feeling  a  desire  to  continue,  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  or 
not  he  had  chosen  a  profession  suited  to  his  taste.     We  need  add 
nothing  to  what  we  nave  already  advanced  in  favour  of  attending 
lectures  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  principles  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  collateral  sciences,  and  acquiring  a  methodical 
habit  of  study.     We  have  on  former  occasions  adverted  to  the 
proficiency  of  many  of  the  lecture-pupils  at  Bloomsbury  Square, 
as  evinced  at  their  examinations — an  ordeal  which  is  becoming 
very  generally  resorted  to  by  our  yotmg  men,  although  not  yet 
enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Presuming  that  the  advantage  of  proficiency  in  Pharmaceutical 
education  is  generally  appreciated,  we  need  only  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  three  practical  schools  now  flourishing  in  the 
metropolis,  namely  ;  the  College  of  Chemistry,  the  Chemical 
School  at  University  College,  and  the  Laboratory  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

The  College  of  Chemistry  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
pupils  of  all  classes,  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  chemical  appren- 
tice, in  the  higher  branches  of  the  science.  It  is  a  field  for  re- 
searches in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  more  especially  for  the 
prosecution  of  analysis  in  those  branches  of  organic  structure 
which  afford  scope  for  discovery  and  the  advancement  of  science. 
A  student  must  be  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  Chemistry 
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before  be  is  competent  to  join  tbe  class  in  this  school,  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  he  may  pursue  tbe  study.  The 
character  of  Professor  Hoffman,  tbe  director  of  the  laboratory, 
and  the  high  patronage  the  College  of  Chemistry  enjoys,  cannot 
fail  to  secure  for  tbe  institution  the  attendance  of  a  numerous  class. 

The  practical  school  of  Chemistry  at  University  College,  imder 
tbe  direction  of  Professors  Graham  and  Fownes,  has  similar 
objects,  and  although  it  has  less  pretension,  and  has  been  less 
favoured  by  tbe  fostering  care  of  the  aristocracy,  it  is  no  less 
sterUng  in  its  character,  and  worthy  of  support.  This  school  has 
been  resorted  to  by  pupils  seeking  qualification  for  the  manu- 
facturing arts,  •  for  appointments  under  the  Excise,  and  other 
Government  situations,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  is 
essential.  Tbe  laboratory  contains  every  facility  and  convenience 
for  the  prosecuticm^of  chemical  research  in  all  departments  of  the 
science. 

The  laboratory  of  tbe  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  designed  ez« 
pressly  for  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Every  operation  performed 
in  it  relates  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  avocation  for  which  tbe 
students  are  qualifying  themselves ;  and  tbe  course  of  study  is 
calculated  to  store  their  minds  with  such  scientific  knowledge  as 
every  person  calling  himself  a  Chemist  ought  to  possess,  vnthout 
diverting  him  from  business  habits  by  an  undue  attention  to  the 
abstruse  branches  of  Chemical  Philosophy.  There  are  two  depart- 
ments in  the  laboratory  ~  the  synthetical  and  the  analytical.  In 
the  former,  which  is  the  most  extensive  and  generally  attended,  all 
the  compounds  used  in  medicine,  including  those  of  the  Pharma- 
copoBia,  are  prepared,  and  the  methods  of  detecting  impurities 
in  medicinal  substances  are  taught.  In  the  latter,  or  analyti- 
cal department,  those  pupils  who  wish  to  embrace  a  higher  range 
of  study,  are  provided  with  every  facility  for  this  purpose,  un- 
der tbe  management  of  Professor  Redwood,  whose  experience 
as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  enables  him  to  direct  the  studies  of 
the  pupils  into  those  channels  which  are  most  likely  to  be  useful 
to  them  in  afber-life. 

The  lectures  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  also  arranged 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  this  is 
the  only  establishment  in  the  kingdom  in  which  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Pharmacy  is  given.  The  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  by  Dr. 
Pereira,  and  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Thomson,  are  particularly  adapted 
to  pharmaceutical  students,  and  those  who  have  attended  them 
diligently  during  former  sessions,  have  been  amply  repaid  for  their 
exertion,  as  many  of  them  who  are  now  established  in  business 
can  testify.  The  privilege  of  access  to  the  botanical  garden  in  the 
Regent's  Park  is  a  great  advantage,  such  as  few  schools,  where 
botany  is  taught,  possess. 
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ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FURFUROL. 

BY  QUO.  FOWNES,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  la  University  CoUegre,  London. 

In  the  year  1845,  I  published  an  account  of  the  artificial  for- 
mation of  a  vegeto-alkali,  resembling  in  many  particulars  those 
occurring  in  cinchona-bark,  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  a  volatile  oil,  generated  or  developed  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
wheat*bran  and  sulphuric  acid*.  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Morson 
for  the  oil  itself  so  described ;  it  had  been  in  his  possession  several 
years,  having  been  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  William  Coley  Jones, 
who  had  both  discovered  it  and  prepared  it  on  a  large  scale,  hoping 
to  turn  it  to  some  practical  use.  Mr.  Jones  gave  it  the  name 
furfarol  from  its  origin,  and  published  at  the  time  a  description  of 
the  oil  and  some  of  its  peculiarities f- 

The  examination  of  this  substance  soon  showed  its  identity  with 
an  oily  matter  sometimes  produced  in  preparing  formic  acid  by 
the  artificial  process  which  had  been  noticed  by  Doebereiner,  under 
the  name  of  artificial  oil  of  ants,  and  more  carefully  examined  by 
Dr.  Stenhouse,  who  succeeded  in  procuring  it  in  larger  quantity  by 
distilling  wheat-flour  with  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The 
analyses  of  Dr.  Stenhouse,  which  agree  exactly  with'  my  own, 
assign  to  furfurol  the  formula  C5  H2  O2,  or  the  ti'iple  of  this, 
Ci5  He  Oe,  presenting  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  a  volatile 
oil  containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form 
water. 

When  furfurol  is  put  into  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole 
left  to  stand  a  few  hours,  combination  takes  place,  and  a  yellowish- 
white,  cr}'stalline,  insoluble  substance  is  produced,  containing 
Ci6  He  N  O3,  or  the  elements  of  furfurol  and  ammonia,  minus 
those  of  three  equivalents  of  water.  This  substance  is  instantly 
decomposed  by  acids,  with  reproduction  of  furfurol  and  a  salt  of 
ammonia.  From  these  characters  I  considered  it  allied  to  the 
amides,  and  named  it  accordingly  furfurolamide. 

When  furfurolamide  is  heated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  no  dis- 
engagement of  ammonia  or  other  evident  mark  of  decomposition 
occurs,  but  an  isomeric  or  molecular  change  takes  place,  and  the 
furfurolamide  passes  into  a  new  body,  furf urine  having  the  same 
composition,  but  totally  different  properties,  those  namely  of  a 
powerful  salt-base,  capable  of  forming  a  series  of  well-defined  and 

•  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1845,  p.  253,  also  Pharmaceutical  JQurr.al^ 
vol.  T,  p.  414. 

t  Poltfteehnic  Journal  tat  April,  1840,  p.  311. 
VOL.  VIII.  I 
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crystalUzable  saline  compounds,  having  an  alkaline  re-action  to  iest- 
paper,  and  even  expelling  ammonia  irom  sal-ammoniac  when  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  that  substance. 

Since  the  preceding  experiments  were  published,  Mr.  Jones  has 
kindly  favoured  me  with  a  description  of  his  original  process  for 
preparing  furfurol,  with  permission  to  make  it  known.  This  I  do 
with  pleasure,  both  on  account  of  the  interest  attached  to  the 
chemical  history  of  the  product,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  process 
itself,  which  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

Wheat-bran  to  the  amount  of  ten  cwt.  was  cautiously  mixed  in 
a  large  wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead,  with  five  cwt.  of  oU  of  vitriol, 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  still  hot,  the  acid  being 
added  by  small  portions,  with  constant  stirring  to  avoid  carboniza- 
tion. The  dark,  pulpy,  fruity  smelling  mixture  was  then  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  another  vessel,  constructed  in  the  same  manner, 
of  wood  lined  with  lead,  and  furnished  with  a  closely- fitting  cover, 
which  could  be  made  air-tight  by  luting.  A  pipe  conveying  steam 
passed  to  the  bottom  of  this  vessel,  and  there  terminated  in  a  flat 
coil  perforated  with  numerous  holes.  A  second  pipe  inserted  in  the 
cover,  communicated  with  a  condensing- worm  abundantly  supplied 
with  cold  water.  The  joints  of  the  apparatus  being  secured,  the 
steam  was  admitted,  and  the  distilled  liquid,  to  the  extent  of  six 
himdred  gallons  or  more,  collected  in  a  suitable  receiver.  This 
liquid  was  a  weak  solution  of  furfurol.  On  re-distillation  two  or 
three  times  repeated,  until  more  water  came  over,  the  furfurol 
began  to  separate  as  a  heavy  yellowish  oil,  and  by  a  repetition  of 
this  process,  the  whole  was  eventually  procured ;  the  ten  cwt.  of 
bran  yielded  about  one  gallon  of  crude  furfurol,  or  -^th  part. 
Wheat  starch-maker's  refuse,  or  ^^ grains"  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  yielded  very  pure  furfurol. 

On  repeating  this  operation  on  a  yery  much  smaller  scale,  I  found 
it  to  succeed  equally  well.  The  distillatory  vessel  was  replaced  by 
a  common  stone- ware  jar  closed  by  a  large  cork,  which  held  the 
mixture  of  bran  and  acid  ;  steam  was  admitted  from  a  small  boiler 
by  means  of  a  perforated  coil  of  pewter  pipe  resting  on  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  while  the  vapours  were  conveyed  away  by  another  pipe 
to  a  condenser.  Sixty- four  troy  ounces  of  bran,  thirty-two  ounces 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  water  gave  about  one  ounce 
of  furfurol.  Two  gallons  of  liquid  were  collected,  and  redistilled 
many  times  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out ;  the  first  half  only 
being  received,  until  all  the  oil  was  separated.  A  third  gallon 
contained  very  little  of  the  oil,  showing  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
collect  more  tnan  about  half  a  gallon  of  liquid  for  each  pound  of 
bran  employed. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  next  made  with  a  view  of  dis- 
covering, if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  substance  present  in  bran, 
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which,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  oil.  The  fd- 
lowing  are  the  results  which,  although  not  decisive,  serve  to 
narrow  coosiderably  the  question.  The  process  was  in  each  case 
conducted  in  the  same  manner,  and  witn  the  apparatus  already 


Itne  Wheai-Flour. — 64  troy  ounces  of  fikmr,  32  ounces  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  yielded  about  1^  drachms  of 
pungent  and  impure  furfurol. 

Potato^ Starch. — 4lb.  of  starch,  21b.  sulphuric  acid,  and  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  gave  merely  indistinct  traces  of  furfurol. 
The  residue  in  the  jar  was  a  brown  pulverulent  substance,  partly 
soluUe  in  solution  c^  caustic  potash,  and  apparently  a  mixture  of 
ulmine  and  ulmlc  acid. 

Woody  Fibre. — ^21b.  new  linen  cut  into  email  shreds  and  well 
washed  with  boiHng  water,  lib.  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  equal  bulk 
of  water  g^ve  not  the  least  indication  of  furfurol. 

It  was  interesting  to  remark,  however,  the  presence  in  the  dis« 
tilled  liquid  of  a  minute  quantity  of  soKd  white  volatile  fatty 
matter,  illustrating  the  universal  diffusion  of  fatty  substances  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  since  they  occur  in  such  a  body  as  linen 
thread.  The  residue  in  the  jar  consisted  of  brown  insoluble  matter, 
with  a  little  unaltered  fibre.  This  experiment  was  again  repeated 
with  a  similar  result. 

Bran  perfectly  freed  from  starch,  gluten,  &c.,  either  by  being 
steeped  in  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  mixed  with 
water  only  and  left  to  ferment,  well  washed  and  dried,  yields  a 
greatly  increased  product  of  furfurol.  In  one  experiment  32  troy 
ounces  of  bran  thus  prepared,  with  the  usual  proportions  of  sul- 
phiuic  acid  and  water,  yielded  1072  grains  of  furfurol,  or  -j^jth  of 
its  weight.  In  a  second  experiment  80  troy  ounces  of  the  same 
gave  2959  grains  of  furfurol,  or  -j^th  of  its  weight.  In  the 
practical  preparation  of  furfurol,  therefore,  should  this  ever  become 
an  object  of  importance,  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  adopt 
this  plan  and  to  operate  upon  bran  thus  exhausted  by  either  method, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  or  otherwise.  When  mixed  with 
the  acid  the  exhausted  bran  does  not  become  pasty  and  adhesive, 
as  happens  with  bran  in  its  ordinary  state  ;  the  mixture  is  thus 
more  quickly  and  easily  made  and  handled. 

Other  vegetable  tissues  besides  bran  yield  furfurol  when  thus 
treated,  as  beech-sawdust,  of  which  38  ounces,  finely  sifted, 
afforded  not  less  than  one  ounce  of  the  oil,  very  pure  and  free 
from  pungency.  From  these  experiments  I  am  inclined  to  hazard 
the  conjecture  that  the  substance  which  yields  furfurol  may  possibly 
be  the  maUere  incrusiante  of  M.  Payen,  which  forms  an  important 
constituent  of  ordinanr  woody  i^ssue.  The  bran  after  exhaustion 
by  potash^  or  by  the  lactic  acid  developed  by  fermentation,  and 
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weU  washed,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  membrane,  whieh  under  the 
microscope  exhibits  a  curious  dark  tesselated  or  spotted  appear- 
ance, as  if  incrusted  with  regular  and  uniform  patches  of  brownish 
opaque  matter. 

The  following  particulars  may  now  be  added  to  the  description 
formerly  g^yen  of  the  properties  of  (iirfurol,  some  of  which,  from 
the  small  quantity  then  at  my  disposal,  were  open  to  correction. 

When  just  distilled  it  is  nearly  colourless,  but  in  a  short  time 
becomes  yellow  even  in  the  dark,  undergoing  but  little  ^rther 
change.  Exposed  to  light  it  becomes  brown  in  a  few  hours.  In 
the  hydrated  state  or  in  contact  with  water  thu  change  of  colour 
occurs  much  more  slowly.  Pure  furfurol  at  60^  Fahr.  has  the 
specific  gravity  of  1.1648.  In  a  glass  retort,  containing  some 
strips  of  copper  foil,  it  boils  regularly  and  uniformly  at  Z25^  to  326^ 
Fahr.,  the  barometer  standing  at  29.9  inches.  Some  blackening 
and  slight  decomposition  take  place  with  every  distillation.  It 
dissolves  in  twelve  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  is  more  soluble  at 
higher  temperatures,  since  a  cold  milky  emulsion-like  mixture  be- 
comes clear  on  heating.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cold  saturated 
solution  is  1.0132. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  furfurol  was  carefully  de- 
termined by  the  method  of  Dumas.  A  little  patch  of  brown 
matter,  the  result  of  trifling  decomposition,  remained  in  the  globe, 
but  its  weieht  must  have  been  almost  inappreciable.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Uie  details  of  the  experiment. 

Weight  of  globe,  1347.63  grains. 
Temperature  of  air,  64°  Fahr. 
Barometer,  30  inches. 
Temperature  of  oil-bath,  380"  Fahr. 
Weight  of  globe  nAer  experiment,  1356.  grains. 
Capacity  of  globe,  23.18  cubic  inches. 
Residufd  air-bubble,  .12  cubic  inch. 
Specific  gravity  of  vapour,  3.493. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  formula  for  furfurol  should  be  the 
very  simple  one,  Cs  H)  O2,  and  not  the  triple  of  this,  as  formerly 
assumed,  since  every  volume  of  vapour  will  be  thus  represented: 

6  volumes  hypothetical  carbon-vapour*    .4183  X  5  s=s  2.0915 

2        "        hydrogen  0693  X  2  =    .1386 

1        "        oxygen  ss  1.1067 

1        **       rapour  of  furfurol s  3.3358 

Univtrgity  College,  July  29th,  1848. 


*  On  the  BappoBltioci  that  carbonic  acid  contains  equal  volumes  of 
oxygen  and  carbon-vapour,  condensed  to  ono-half. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OXALIC  ACID. 

BY  HK.  LEWIS  THOMPSON. 

As  no  accurate  account  of  the  decoQipodtioa  wlilcli  ensues  In 
the  nutDu&cture  of  oxalic  acid  has  yet  been  published,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  the  foUoning  experiments  may  tend  perhaps  to  draw 
attention  to  this  subject. 

The  apparatus  emiiloyed,  consisted  of  a  large  glass  retort,  placed 
in  a  nater-bath,  and  luted  to  a  tubulated  receiver,  from  the  opening 
in  which  a  tube  passed  into  a  two-necked  bottle,  coutaining  a 
solution  of  ammonia  ;  this  bottle  was  connected  by  a  tube,  with 
another  of  the  same  size  and  form,  contuning  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lime,  from  which  an  exit  tube  passed,  which  dipped  under 
water,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  the  incoadeusible  gaseous  matter. 
The  subjoined  sketch  may  perhaps  assist  in  explaining  this  arrange- 
ment : — 


The  temperature  of  the  water';hath  was  mtuotained  as  nearly  as 
posnble  at  125^  Fahr.,  for  forty-eight  hours  in  each  eiperiment, 
sf^r  which  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  was  set  aside  for  two  days 
to  crystalline.  The  crystals  were  allowed  to  effloresce  in  a  drying 
stove,  so  as  to  remove  all  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  they  were  then  dis- 
solved, recrystallizeJ,  dried  and  weighed. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  determined  by  mixing  the 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  lime  after  eacn  experiment, 
allowing  the  carbonate  of  linie  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  it  was  waslied,  dried,  and  weighed.  Tlie  sugar  employed 
was  the  best  refined  white,  and  it  lost  nothing  in  weight  by  pro- 
longed exposure  to  a  temperature  of  212°.  The  nitnc  acid  was 
pure,  and  of  specific  gravity  1.245  at  60°;  it  contained  as  nearly 
as  possible,  one-third  of  its  weight  of  dry  acid,  as  was  proved  by 
the  amount  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  which  it  neutralized.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  eight  experiments,  showing 
the  amount  of  sugar  and  dilute  nitric  acid  employed,  and  the 
quanUty  of  oxalic  acid  and  carbonic  acid  produced.     The  liquor 
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from  the  receiver  and  the  mother-liquor  of  each  ezperimeDt  being 
added  to  the  one  following : 


KUPLOTBD.  OBTAIKBD. 


/  ■  ■         W  I  f  '  1 

Sugar  DU.  Nitric  AcM  Oxalic  Acid  Carbonic  Acid 

io  ounces.  in  ounces.  in  ounces.  in  ounces. 

No.  1....  28  184  17i  20i 

2....  28  184  32i  22^ 

3....  28  184  30  21 

4..,.  28  184  2H  21^ 

5....  28  184  3li  22 

6....  28  ^ 184  30^  21 

7....  28  184  30i  21^ 

o.»..  ^o  .••..•..**••*••  Io4  ..••.•■.*••....  ok      ••••••■.•••....  ^4b 

A  large  quantity  of  roother-Hquor  remained,  from  which  no 
crystals  were  attempted  to  be  obtained,  as  these  may  be  set  against 
the  small  produce  of  experiment  No.  1.  If  then  wo  omit  this 
experiment  altogether,  we  shall  have  an  average  of  the  seven  fol- 
lowing, showing  that  196  of  sugar  and  1288  of  diluted  nitric 
acid^  have  produced  214|  of  oxalic  acid  and  150|  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  oxalic  acid  obtained 
almost  exactly  equals  that  in  the  carbonic  acid,  and  that  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  in  the  way  described,  one-half  of  the  carbon 
of  any  given  quantity  of  sugar,  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  other  half  into  carbonic  acid.  I  have  made  many  experiments 
with  nitric  acid  of  various  densities  and  at  various  temperatures, 
but  without  obtaining  in  any  instance  so  large  a  produce  of  oxalic 
acid,  as  with  acid  of  the  strength  indicated.  When  strong  acid  is 
employed,  the  temperature  rises  too  high,  and  a  quantity  of  formic 
acid  is  occasionally  produced,  which  distils  over  into  tne  reodrer, 
and  materially  diminishes  the  produce  of  oxalic  acid.  From  these 
experiments  it  would  appear  tnat  no  more  than  1241b8.  of  oxalic 
acid  can  be  obtained  from  a  cwt.  of  sugar.  Tins,  I  am  aware,  is 
much  below  the  quantity  generally  supposed  to  be  produced  on  the 
large  scale,  and  which  is  stated  to  vary  from  135  to  ]401b8.  for 
the  cwt.  of  sugar ;  such  acid  is  however  contaminated  with  nitric 
acud  and  mother-liquor,  and  is  moreover  decidedly  damp,  as  shown 
fay  the  manner  in  which  the  crystals  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle 
in  which  they  are  contained — some  allowance  must  also  be  made 
for  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  prevails  in  onr  mana- 
fiactories.  Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure,  that  in  some  hundreds  of 
attempts  conducted  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  I  have  never  once 
exceeded  the  amount  here  stated  (124  lbs.)  when  the  acid  was 
properly  purified  and  freed  from  adhering  mmsture.  The  following 
oiagram  in  my  opinion  represents  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  decom* 
position  which  ensues  in  thb  manufacture,  although  other  subttanees 
are  unquestionably  produced  in  the  first  instance :— 
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llATKRIALfl 
■HPLOriD. 


Common 

Sogor 

I  atom 


ATOHI. 


VRODCCTt. 


Carbon  ...  12 

Hydrogen  11 

Oxygen...  11 
7 


rNitrogen 
Kitric  Acid  I  /  u 

7  atoms     |  Oxygen...  35  i  12 


6  Carbonic  Acid. 


2  Water. 


7  Dentoxide  of  NitrogezL 


3  Crystallized  Oxalic  Acid. 


These  proportions  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  employed  in 
practice  by  oxalic  acid-makers,  when  aUowance  is  made  for  the 
loss  of  nitric  acid  incidental  to  their  mode  of  manufacture.  The 
following  is  the  general  proportion  of  materials  employed  : — 

Sugar 112  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  potash   .  •  660  lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid    280  lbs. 

which  are  said  to  produce  135lbs.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  4901bs.  of 
sulphate  of  potash  or  sal  enixum. 

Experiment  has  proyed  to  me  that  the  first  change  produced,  £3 
to  convert  the  cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar,  and  as  the  nrst  poitions 
of  g&3  evolved  consist  almost  entirely  of  nitric  oxide  with  little  01 
no  carbonic  acid,  it  is  clear  that  some  compound  is  generated  in 
the  commencement  of  this  process,  which  contains  the  elements  of 
sugar  united  to  an  excess  of  oxygen — the  above  diagram  must 
therefore  be  looked  on  as  merely  explanatory  of  the  ultimate 
change. 

Byher  Bur^  NewcasUe-on'T^fne, 
August  15th,  1848. 

REMARKS 
ON  THE  SACCHAROMETER  CONTROVERSY. 

BY  MB.  MAUfilCE  SCANLAN. 

Hayikg  been  far  some  time  past,  and  up  to  this  time,  occupied 
in  a  suite  of  experiments  upon  the  production  of  oxalic  acid  from 
sugar  and  starch,  with  a  view  to  ascertun  the  most  economical 
mode  of  making  this  important  article  of  chemical  manufacture, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  problems  necessary  to  be 
Bolvea,  was  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  molasses 
and  in  the  different  raw  sugars  usually  met  with  in  commerce. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  seemed  to  me  necessary,  in  order  to 
compare  the  product  of  oxalic  acid  obtained  on  the  great  scale 
from  these  saccharine  matters,  with  that  obtsuned  by  exact  experi- 
ment on  pure  sugar,  as  well  as  with  what  should  be  obtained 
according  to  the  theory  usually  received,  of  the  changes  that  take 
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place  when  sugar  is  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  on  the  supposition 
that  there  is  nothing  produced  but  oxalic  acid,  with  the  escape  of 
KO2  and  COs.  During  these  researches^  my  attention  was  directed 
to  the  mode  of  determining  this  important  point,  which  has  given 
rise  to  discussion  in  the  late  numbers  of  your  Journal.  With  a 
view  of  testing  its  accuracy,  I  procured  from  Messrs.  Cook  and  Co., 
of  Mincing  Lane,  eminent  colonial  brokers,  the  undermentioned 
samples  of  sugars,  which  I  dried  at  212^  F.,  dissolved  one  part  of 
each  in  two  parts  of  water,  took  the  specific  gravities  of  the  filtered 
solutions  at  60^  F.,  with  the  greatest  care,  and  noted  the  amount 
of  impurities  left  on  each  filter.  The  result  is  given  in  the 
following  table,  in  accordance  with  that  already  published  in  your 
Journal  by  Messrs.  Long  and  Atlee,  as  verified  by  Dr.  Ure,  and 
proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  no  conclusion  can  be  thence  drawn 
as  to  the  proportion  of  crystalline  and  non- crystalline  matter  in 
raw  sugars,  or  what  is  commonly  called  their  relative  strengths. 
Any  saccharometer,  therefore,  founded  on  specific  gravity  must 
be  fallacious. 

TABULAU  VIEW  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  RAW  SUGARS. 


Names  of  Suf^ars. 

Loss  of  Weight 
in  DTyiog 
per  cent. 

insoluble 

Matter 

per  cent. 

Specific  Gravities 

oftbcSolutioits 

at  60". 

1.  Yellow  Havanna,  No.  2... 

2.  Java 

3.  Average  Demerara    

4.  Yellow  Bengal    

1.11 
0.5 
4.0 
4.8 
6.0 
3.1 
2.5 
0.5 
.005 

0.42 
0.27 
0.65 
0.56 
0.96 
0.57 
0.30 
0.18 

1.1378 
1.1365 
1.1392 
1.1384 

'    5.  New  Muscovado  Trinidad 
6.  Averaee  Jamaica  

1.1379 
1.1403 

7.  White  Bengal 

1.1371 

8,  White  Havanna 

1.1368 

Pure  Refi ned  Sugar  

1.1458 

I  may  mention  that  these  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
"witli  the  valuable  assistance  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry-  Medlock, 
and  that  all  our  weighings  were  performed  with  a  delicate  balance 
made  by  Ortling  ;  and  further,  that  pending  these  experiments,  I 
was  favoured  with  a  visit  by  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson,  who  took  some 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  witnessed  the  making  of  the  solutions, 
and  taking  the  specific  gravities  as  above  described,  and  he  agrees 
in  the  opinion  above  expressed,  that  *^  the  experiments  prove 
that  all  samples  of  sugar,  when  equaUt/  dry,  afford,  with  water, 
solutions  havmg  the  same  specific  gravity,  and  that  consequently 
any  attempt  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  such  sugars  by 
the  speci(ic  gravity  of  their  solutions  is  entirely  faUacious." 

\ht}t  August,  1848, 
Chemical  Works^  Gnat  Georgt  Street,  Bermondsey, 
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Br  ANDREW  UOE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

That  no  subject  of  extensive  manufacture  is  so  little  under- 
stood,  at  least  in  its  practical  manipulations,  by  Chemists,  as  sugar, 
may  seem  a  startling  paradox  ;  but  it  is  a  truth  familiar  to  sugar- 
refiners,  and  which  may  be  made  manifest  by  a  simple  experiment. 
Let  any  one  dissolve  a  few  pounds  of  brown  sugar  in  water,  filter 
the  solution  if  need  be,  and  reconvert  it  by  evaporation,  &c.,  into 
sugar,  and  see  how  much  he  will  recover  of  like  firm  grain  as  the 
sample  used.  The  defalcation  will  not  be  less  than  10  per  cent. ; 
most  probably  a  g^eat  deal  more.  Even  with  refined  sugar 
similarly  treated,  the  original  quality  and  quantity  will  not  be 
restored,  because  the  crystalline  force  of  sugar  is  most  easily  im- 
paired. A  dexterous  sugar-boiler  will  however  manage  the  ex- 
periment much  more  successfully,  and  reproduce  a  large  proportion 
of  fine-grained  sugar  :  a  result  which  I  have  often  witnessed. 

In  many  of  our  colonies,  for  every  two  parts  of  sugar  produced 
from  cane-juice,  about  one  part  of  molasses  is  separated  in  the 
curing-house,  while  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  shipped  sugar 
is  lost  by  drainage  in  the  voyage  home.  About  twenty  years  ago 
most  of  our  sugar-refiners  boiled  their  syrups  in  open  pans ;  but 
now  all  of  them  evaporate  m  vacuo,  by  the  apparatus  first  sug- 
gested by  Sir  H.  Davy  (as  Mr.  Children  informed  me),  but  im- 
proved and  patented  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Howard.  At  the  former 
period  (1830)  a  keen  controversy  was  carried  on  between  the 
sugar  planters  and  the  refiners  on  the  one  side,  and  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  other,  relatively  to  the  amount  of  drawback  paid  by 
the  Treasury  on  the  exportation  of  refined  or  loaf  sugar.  The 
former  parties  contended  that  the  drawback  was  a  sum  merely 
equivalent  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  raw  sugar, 
while  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  with  many  Members  of  Parliament,  considered  the 
drawback  as  involving  a  large  bounty  from  which  the  sugar-refiners 
had  realized  great  fortunes,  and  the  West  India  proprietors  pro- 
portional bonuses.  The  Government  having  tried  in  vain  to  find 
out  the  truth,  so  carefully  concealed  by  the  parties  interested, 
finally  resolved  to  cause  this  great  national  problem  to  be  solved 
under  their  own  auspices.  The  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  "Board  of  Trade  being  apprized  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Molasses  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (which  had  several 
times  examined  me,  and  required  me  to  make  experiments  for  them) 
that  I  was  occupied  with  researches  on  sugar,  sent  for  me  to  meet 
with  a  deputation  of  the  sugar  colonists  and  refiners  at  the  ofiice 
of  that  Board.  I  was  then  requested  to  conduct  a  series  of  expe- 
riments on  the  refining  of  sugar  upon  such  a  considerable  scale  as 
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would  settle  the  average  yield  per  cwt.  or  ton  in  refined  loaves, 
bastards,  and  treacle,  of  a  few  different  descriptions  of  raw  sugar. 
I  was  invested  with  full  power  to  rent  a  sugar-house  for  a  short 
time — ^to  fit  it  up  as  I  thought  best — to  hire  a  proper  corps  of  work- 
men, &c.,  so  as  to  solve  the  important  problem  put  into  my  hands. 
It  was  then  understood  that  my  labours  might  be  completed  within 
the  period  of  a  year.  I  was  also  empowered  to  draw  whatever 
sums  of  money  might  be  wanted  from  the  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms ;  but  after  a  little  reflection  I  declined  to  meddle  with  any 
pecuniary  matters,  and  persuaded  the  Collector  to  undertake  that 
part  of  the  business.  An  intelligent  and  faithful  officer  of  the 
Customs  wa^  granted  to  me  to  wateh  over  the  property,  superin- 
tend the  conduct  of  the  workmen,  and  take  charge  of  the  keys  of 
the  house. 

The  Government  allowed  two  gentlemen,  named  by  the  West 
India  Association  and  two  by  the  sugar  refiners,  to  wateh  over  all  my 
operations — a  task  which  tney  fulfilled  most  conscientiously  all  the 
time  that  the  experiments  were  going  on,  one  of  them  having  taken 
lodgings  next  door  to  the  sugar  house.  This  was  a  small  building 
near  the  Commercial  Road,  which  had  not  been  rightly  finished, 
and  was  quite  unfurnished.  It  had  been  stipulated  by  the  refiners 
that  I  was  to  boil  the  syrups  in  an  open  pan,  and  to  use  not  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  bone-black.  Some  months  were  spent  in 
fitting  up  the  house  and  mounting  the  requisite  apparatus ;  in 
which  interval  I  visited  many  of  the  sug^r  refineries  in  London 
and  Paris,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  various  manipula- 
tions.    My  operations  commenced  on  the  20th  January,  1832. 

In  the  nrst  experiment,  152  cwt.  1  qr.  13  lbs.  of  raw  sugar  were 
operated  upon  ;  and  the  balance  of  profit  in  favour  of  the  refinery 
upon  it,  was  cwu.  i^.  ito.  £68  10     6 

2d  Experiment  on  198     3  19  profit-  106  18  11 
3d         "  199    0  14      "  48  10     3 

4th       "  304     15"         162  15     4 

5th       «  311     3     9      "         100     6  10 

6th       «  307    0    7"         103  10    4 


Cwts.  1473     2  11  £590  12     2 

The  produce  in  loaves,  bastard  sugars,  and  treacle  was  subjected 
to  a  most  minute  examination  by  the  gentlemen  superintendents, 
as  well  as  the  searcher  of  the  Custom-house,  and  it  was  all  sold  in 
the  open  market  in  Mincing  Lane.  The  expense  of  the  house-rent, 
wages  of  workmen,  and  apparatus  could  not  mudi  exceed  £3000— 
that  business  being  well  attended  to  by  the  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms :  Mr.  Wolsey,  and  other  sugar- refiners  who  occasionally  visited 
the  house,  considered  the  operations  to  have  been  as  well  con* 
ducted  as  possible  in  the  circumstances.     I  had  reason  to  be  sua- 
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pknous  of  fidse  play  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of  the  workmen, 
who  were  eyidently  influenced  hy  the  fear  of  injuring  their  trade 
and  employment  in  the  sugar-houses.  I  believe  diat  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  sugar  in  the  last  two  experiments  had  been  pur* 
posely  burned  by  throwing  the  syrup  from  the  pan  into  the  nre ; 
and  I  requested  the  Earl  of  Audcland,  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  order  an  investigadon  to  be  made  upon  the 
subject  before  a  magistrate ;  but  as  he  regarded  my  labours  as 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  he  thought  it  superfluous  to 
take  that  trouble. 

The  result  of  my  operations,  as  stated  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Poulett  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord  Sydenham),  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  when  he  laid  my  report  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  to  show  that  upwards  of  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling  had  been  annually  lost  to  the  Excheauer  in  bounties, 
involved  and  concealed  in  the  excess  of  the  drawbacks  on  export 
tation  over  the  duties  pud  to  it  on  importation.  Afterwards  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Right  Hon.  Spring  Rice  (Lord  Monteagle), 
founded  on  my  experiments,  and  passed  into  law,  whereby  the 
rate  of  drawback  was  reduced  by  about  16  per  cent.,  constituting 
a  near  approximation  to  the  rate  of  duties  paid. 

If  I  be  asked  what  sum  was  allowed  me  for  nearly  two  years 
most  vexatious  labours,  among  contending  parties,  with  an  un- 
faithful troop  of  workmen,  in  which  so  important  a  fiscal  point  was 
settled,  I  answer  £800 ;  at  the  rate  of  x400  per  annum.  That 
sum  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  accompanied 
with  a  polite  letter  of  thanks  for  my  successful  operations. 

The  sugar*house  having  been  hired  merely  to  perform  these  ex- 
periments, was  then  given  up,  and  its  apparatus,  &c.,  sold.  It 
was  rented,  I  believe,  at  about  £50  per  annum  ;  but  with  that  I 
had  no  concern. 

These  daily  sugar-house  investigations  for  so  long  a  period,  and 
the  analysis  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  samples  of  cane-juice  syrup 
and  molasses  for  the  Custom-house  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
fifteen  years,  may  entitle  me,  without  the  charge  of  presumption, 
to  claim  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  sugar  in  its  commercial  rela- 
tioos  at  least ;  and  I  can  safely  affirm  Uiat  no  cargo  of  colonial 
eane-s^^ap  ever  came  as  such  to  this  country  without  containing 
nnciystalliaable  molasses  matter,  mixed  with  its  sugar ;  and  there- 
feore  ne  must  be  an  awkward  or  deceitful  operator  who  declares 
such  S3rrup  to  be  crystalline  sugar.  But  colonial  molasses  contain 
always  more  or  less  saccharine  grain.  Mr.  H.  N.  Browne,  an 
eminent  sugar-refiner  in  London,  states,  in  answer  to  the  3999ik 
question  of  the  Report  of  the  Molasses  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons^  that  he  extracts  from  30  to  38  lbs.  of  sugar  from 
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one  cwt  of  West  India  molasses,  and  that  some  of  that  sugar  may 
be  refined  into  loaves.  So  far  is  the  best  colonial  molasses  from 
being  the  type  of  non-crystallizable  syrup,  as  has  been  lately 
assumed  by  two  prominent  Chemists. 

The  iempei'  lime  used  in  boiling  cane-juice  in  the  Colonies 
combines  wich  the  gluten,  and  forms  the  colouring  matter  of  raw 
sugar — a  compound  readily  removed  by  the  feeblest  acid ;  but  this 
acid  can  be  safely  applied  only  through  the  medium  of  alcohol. 
On  this  chemical  principle  I  obtained  a  patent  in  October,  1830, 
for  blanching  brown  sugar  by  very  faintly  acidulated  alcohol^  a 
compound  which  might  be  prepared  cheaply  in  the  Colonies  at 
that  period.  Such  a  menstruum  had  never  been  used  before, 
though  alcohol  alone  had  been  tried  in  the  Mauritius  and  else- 
where, but  did  not  answer.  The  nature  of  that  patent  has  been 
misrepresented  by  a  correspondent  in  the  last  number  of  this 
journal. 

After  the  value  of  these  sugar-refinery  researches  had  been 
fiilly  recognized  both  by  the  Administration  and  the  Parliament, 
I  was  advised  to  apply  for  a  remuneration  somewhat  more 
adequate  to  their  difficulty  and  importance,  but  I  declined  to 
solicit  any  favour  from  any  of  the  ministers  of  state,  with  whom 
I  continued  on  terms  of  confidential  intercourse  for  several  sub- 
sequent years.  Nor  during  a  service  of  fifteen  years  for  the 
Customs,  in  which  the  duties  on  cane-juice,  and  many  other 
articles  of  extensive  importation,  were  rated  for  duties  in  con- 
formity with  my  reports,  did  I  ever  stoop  to  receive  the  least 
douceur  from  any  interested  parties,  though  I  was  occasionally 
blamed  (but  unjustly)  for  over-rating  the  duties  leviable.  I  can- 
not reproach  my  conscience  with  ever  setting  a  snare  for  filching 
a  premium  from  the  public  purse  for  an  imposture  of  any  kind,  I 
have  never  sought  the  connivance  of  corrupt  functionaries  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  i  have  never  bribed  scientinc  confederates  with  the 
prospect  of  a  large  fee  to  certify  the  truth  of  a  delusion.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  officers  of  the  Customs  consulted  me  non- 
officially,  they  always  received  gratuitous  confidential  information. 
In  the  same  spirit,  they  were  freely  oftered  a  true  and  easy  method 
of  estimating  the  proportion  of  crystalline  and  non-crystalline 
matter  in  raw  sugar,  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  but  they  declined 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer,  under  some  selfish  sinister  influ- 
ence, which  I  then  only  surmised,  but  now  clearly  understand. 
Left  alone  with  their  idol,  they  have  found  it  to  be  a  blood-suck- 
ing vampire,  and  hold  it  now  in  merited  execration. 

Alas  !  how  lamentable  is  it  to  perceive  how  little  reverence  for 
truth,  how  little  moral  sensibility  is  evinced  by  some  of  our  pro- 
minent savajis  ;  how  ready  they  are  to  cloke  a  profitable  scientific 
error  committed  by  them,  with  every  art  of  obliquity,  sophistry^ 
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or  downright  falsehood !  Thus,  Joyce's  stove  was  inaugurated  aa 
innocent  by  two  cockney  Chemists,  in  deBance  of  a  coroner's 
inquest,  declaring  it  to  have  poisoned  a  man,  and  of  Gay-Lussac's 
denunciation  of  its  fumes  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  which  the 
younger  BerthoUet  did,  and  many  of  his  countrymen  do,  daily 
commit  suicide. 

As  goats  browse  upon  hemlock,  so  some  persons  live"  upon  lies, 
having  a  sharp  scent  for  the  things  rank  and  vile  which  possess 
the  un weeded  garden  of  our  public  offices,  our  ateliers  nationaux^ 
as  Punch  ingeniously  calls  them.  Hence  we  can  understand  how 
powerful  is  the  elective  attraction  between  jobbers  and  empirics, 
as  exempli  Bed  in  the  coalition  formed  between  corrupt  functionaries 
and  a  master  quack,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  an  honest 
guardian  of  the  revenue.  "  Try  every  art  of  legal  thieving," 
sings  Burns  in  sportive  irony  ;  "  Woe  to  him  who  loves  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness,  or  retains  an  ill-got  fee,"  says  the  divine 
moralist.  I  thank  God,  who  has  enabled  me  to  res'st  all  such 
temptations,  which  have  been  plentifully  thrown  in  my  way,  and 
I  say  with  J  uvenal — 

" me  nemo  ministro 

Fur  erit." 

24,  Bbomsbury  Square,  17 th  August,  1848. 


NAPHTHA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir, — Iw  my  short  paper  on  "  Naphtha,"  in  3'our  pre- 
ceding number,  I  have  stated  as  components  of  coal-tar,  certain 
articles  which  Mr.  Mansfield,  to  whom  I  referred,  does  not  consider 
to  exist  ready  formed  in  it,  but  which  may  be  generated  by  che- 
mical re-actions,  and  which,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that  he 
purposes  to  have  manufactured  from  coal  tar  for  practical  purposes 
m  the  arts.  Yours  truly, 

Andrew  Ure. 

nth  Auffuet,  1848. 

IMPURITIES  IN  COMMERCIAL  HYDROCHLORIC 

ACID. 

BY  MR.  THOMAS  H.  SAVORY. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hydrochloric  acid  commonly  kept  by 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  one  of  which  is  recognized  as  pure  and 
fit  for  use  in  medicine,  while  the  other  is  avowedly  impure,  and 
only  adapted  for  economical  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
pure  acid  is  colourless,  while  the  other  is  alwavs  more  or  less 
coloured  by  reason  of  the  impurities  present.     Among  the  im- 
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puikies  mentioned  in  Chemical  and  Pharmaoeuiical  works,  as 
most  commonly  occurring  in  this  acid,  are  iron,  sulphuric  acid, 
£ree  chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  arsenic,  and  lead.  Sulphurous  acid  is 
also  mentioned  bj  Professor  Graham  as  existing  in  this  acid,  but 
little  or  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  impurity  iu  the  works  most 
generally  referred  to  by  Druggists. 

Some  impure  hydrochloric  acid  having  been  used  for  generat- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas  in  some  of  the  operations  conducted  by  the 
laboratory  pupils  here,  the  evolved  gas  was  found  to  be  largely 
contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid.  Subsequent  specimens  of 
acid  obtained  from  several  different  manu&cturers  afforded  similar 
results ;  and  on  submitting  these  specimens  to  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination, it  i^>peared  that  sulphurous  acid  was  not  only  present, 
but  formed  an  important  constituent,  as  the  following  analyses 
will  show : — 


Kal. 
Sp.gr.ateO"*  F.  1.166. 

coMPosmoir.  cRAinrs. 

Hydrochloric  Acid 29.9349 

Sulphurous  Acid 10.8450 

Sulphuric  Acid   1538 

Ferchloride  of  Iron 6364 

Water  58.2299 


No.  2. 
Sp.  gr,  at  60^  F,  1.163. 

COVPOSITIOW.  GRAINS. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  31.3706 

Sulphurous  Acid 7.0530 

Sulphuric  Acid    0738 

Ferchloride  of  Iron 0052 

Water    61.4972 


100.0000 

No.  3. 
Sp.  gr.  at  60°  F,  1.1638. 

COMPOSITION.  GRAINS. 

Hydrochloric  Acid 28.7278 

Sulphurous  Acid 8.4152 

Sulphuric  Acid  1562 

Perchlorideof  Iron    0461 

Water 62.6549 


100.0000 


100.0000 

The  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  such  large  proportions  is 
no  doubt  principally  due  to  the  use  of  impure  salt  and  oil  of  vitriol 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  organic  matter  present  being 
oxidized  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  oxygen  of  a  portion  of  the 
sulphuric  acid.  It  may  also  in  part  arise  from  the  employment  of 
iron  retorts,  and  from  the  application  of  too  high  a  temperature, 
which  would  decompose  the  bisulphate  of  soda  and  liberate  the 
volatile  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  sulphurous  acid 
and  oxygen  ^as.  The  method  I  adopted  for  estimating  the 
sulphurous  acid  was  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride 
of  barium,  then  to  neutralize  the  remaining  free  acid  with  potash — 
to  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness — to  fuse  the  resulting  salt  with 
nitrate  of  potash — to  dissolve  in  water,  and  estimate  the  sulphurous 
acid  originally  present  from  the  precipitate  now  afforded  with 
chloride  of  barium. 
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It  appeared  desirable  that  the  attention  of  Chembts  and  Drug- 
gists should  be  directed  to  this  subjecti  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
common  hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce  ought  not  to  be  employed 
in  any  Pharmaceutical  processes. 

Labcrtttoryf  17«  BUxuMbury  Square, 

PREPARATION  OF  ANHYDROUS  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

BY  MB.  H.  SUGDEN  EVAH8. 

The  process  we  find  described  in  most  chemical  works,  for  the 
^reparation  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  consists  in  submitting 
Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol  to  distillation  at  a  low  temperature,  with 
a  suitable  apparatus  for  condensing  the  white  fumes  which  pass 
over.  Owing,  however,  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring,  in  this 
country,  good  Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol,  containing  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  this  process  has  &iled  in  the  hands 
€^  many  who  have  tried  it,  and  tne  substance  under  notice  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  rare  chemical  product.  In  its  crystal- 
line state,  it  is  so  beautiful  an  object,  that  many  Chemists  would, 
no  doubi^  be  anxious  to  add  it  to  their  collection  of  chemical 
specimens,  if  they  knew  of  an  easy  process  by  which  to  prepare  it. 

Some  years  ago  Doebereiner  and  Magnus  described  a  process 
for  its  preparation  which  consisted  in  passing  a  mixture  of  dry 
sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  gases  through  a  tube  filled  witn 
spongy  platmum  and  heated  to  about  572^  Fahr. ;  but  this  pro- 
cess requires  a  somewhat  complicated  apparatus,  and  would  not 
be  very  easy  of  execution  by  an  amateur  manufacturer. 

More  recently  a  notice  was  published  in  the  Comptes  BenduSy 
of  a  process  suggested  by  M.  Ch.  Barreswil,  for  obtaining  it  by 
means  of  anhy<&ous  phosphoric  acid.  I  have  tried  this  process, 
and  have  found  it  to  be  neither  difficult  nor  expensive .  The  process 
was  not  very  minutely  described  in  the  notice  of  it  above  alluded 
to,  and  therefore,  as  tne  result  I  have  obtained  has  been  perfectly 
satisfactory,  I  am  induced  to  describe  the  arrangement  that  was 
adopted,  tor  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish  to  prepare  a 
specimen  of  this  interesting  compound. 

I  first  obtained  some  highly  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  by 
heating  commercial  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  retort  until  a  considerable 
portion  of  weak  acid  had  distilled  o£^  and  that  which  remained  in 
the  retort  had  acquired  a  density  of  1.845.  Some  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid  was  then  made  by  burning  phosphorus  beneath  a 
receiver  placed  over  a  plate  of  glass,  allowing  free  access  for  dry 
atmospheric  air.  The  successive  portions  of  the  white  flakey 
substance  thus  formed  were  immediately  transferred  to  a  wide- 
mouthed  stoppered  bottle,  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was 
collected. 
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On  mixing  these  two  acids  (SO3,  HO  and  PO5)  together,  strong 
chemical  action,  accompanied  by  great  elevation  of  temperature, 
occurs,  to  counteract  wliich,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  mixture  in 
a  vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

The  phosphoric  acid  was  introduced  into  a  stoppered  retort, 
surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  and  the  oil  of 
vitriol  was  gradually  added,  allowing  the  temperature  to  subside 
between  the  successive  additions.  When  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
equal  to  about  two-thirds  the  weight  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  had 
been  thus  added,  the  mixture,  which  acquired  a  dark  brown  colour, 
was  removed  from  the  cooling  bath,  and  a  receiver  was  placed 
there,  to  which  the  retort  was  adapted.  A  gentle  heat  was  now 
applied  to  the  retort,  and  dense  white  vapours  soon  began  to  pass 
into  the  receiver  where  they  were  condensed  by  the  cold.  In  this 
way  a  considerable  quantity  of  beautiful  white  silky  crystals  was 
obtained.  The  whole  process  occupies  but  a  short  time,  and  no 
other  precaution  is  necessary  in  conducting  it,  than  that  of  avoiding 
too  great  an  elevation  of  temperature  on  mixing  the  oil  of  vitriol 
with  the  dry  phosphoric  acid.  With  careful  manipulation  one 
ounce  of  phosphorus,  being  first  converted  into  anhydious  phos- 
phoric acid  by  combustion  in  dry  air,  and  subsequently  into  glacial 
phosphoric  acid  by  dehydrating  the  oil  of  vitriol,  would  yield 
about  an  ounce  of  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  The  process, 
therefore,  at  the  present  low  price  of  phosphorus,  is  inexpensive  as 
well  as  easy  of  execution. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  as  a  caution  to  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  this  body,  that  although,  in  its 
anhydrous  and  crystalline  state,  it  has  none  of  the  characters  of 
an  acid,  not  even  changing  the  colour  of  blue  litmus,  nor  attacking 
the  skin  when  applied  to  it,  yet  so  powerful  is  its  tendency  to  ab- 
sorb water  and  pass  to  the  state  of  the  highly  corrosive  oil  of 
vitriol,  that  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water  to  it  in  a  bottle 
causes  a  dangerous  explosion,  from  the  great  and  sudden  evolution 
of  heat  which  takes  place. 

LahoriUoryy  17,  Bloonubury  Square. 


ANALYSIS    OF    THE   BROMINE   MINERAL   SPRING 

OR  WELL  OF  TENBURY,  WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The  Property  of  S.  Holmes  Godson,  Esq. 

BY  ANDREW  UEE,  M.D.,  F.H.8. 

By  methods  somewhat  similar  to  those  descnbed  in  my  paper 
on  the  "  Analysis  of  the  Moira  Brine  Spring,"  which  the  Royal 
Society  honoured  with  a  place  in  their  Transactions  for   1834, 
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part  u.,  I  obtained  the  following  results  from  one  gallon  :=  70,000 

water-grain  measures  : —  Graius. 

1.  Cblorsodium  (muriate  of  soda)  1301.4 

2.  Chlorcalcium  (muriate  of  lime) 425.6 

3.  Chlormagnesium  (muriate  of  magnesia)    •••  51.3 

4.  Sulphate  of  lime • •  6.0 

5.  Protocarbonate  of  iron    1.5 

6.  Bromide  of  sodium  (bromsodium) ••  16.2 

Total  saline  contents  =  1802.0 
Specific  gravity  of  the  water  at  60*^  F.,  =  1.0208 
Taste,  bitter  saline,  but  not  unpleasantly  so. 

This  water  has  been  long  prized  for  its  medicinal  virtues  as  a 
deobstruent.  In  reference  to  the  bromine  constituent,  it  is  doubly 
richer  than  the  Moira  spring  water. 

The  determination  of  the  presence  and  approximate  proportion 
of  bromine  in  such  a  saline  water,  is  attended  with  no  difficulty. 
Having  concentrated  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  by  evaporation 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  readily  crys- 
tallizable  muriate  of  soda,  add  to  tne  filtered  mother-water  a  small 
portion  of  pretty  strong  chlorine-water.  The  bright  golden 
yellow  colour  immediately  produced  indicates  the  bromine,  now 
eliminated  from  its  state  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Ether  being  poured 
into  the  bottle  partially  filled  with  the  saline  solution,  and  agitated 
therewith,  seizes  the  bromine,  and  on  repose  rises  with  it,  and 
floats  in  a  rich  crimson  solution  on  the  top  of  the  decoloured  liquor* 
Care  must  be  taken  that  chlorine  has  not  been  used  in  excess, 
otherwise  the  next  processes  would  be  vitiated,  which  consist,  firsts 
in  decanting  the  ethereous  compound,  and  saturating  it  with  pure 
potash  lye,  so  as  to  form  bromide  of  potassium.  This  solution 
being  evaporated,  and  gently  ignited,  is  to  be  supersaturated  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  bromine  precipitated  >vith  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  brown  silver  bromide  washed,  filtered,  dried,  and  gently 
ignited.  100  parts  of  that  bromide  represent  41.5  of  bromine. 
In  Mr.  Godson's  mineral  spring,  there  are  very  nearly  12^  grains 
of  bromine  per  gallon,  which  are  therefore  worth  extracting  on  the 
laige  scale  from  the  water. 

The  ether,  which  has  been  stripped  of  its  bromine  by  potash  lye» 
may  be  nearly  all  recovered,  with  proper  precautions,  so  as  to  be 
repeatedly  applied  to  fresh  quantities  of  chlori6ed  mother-water. 
If  the  bromide  of  potassium  be  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  mixture  distilled  with  its  own 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water, 
from  a  retort  whose  beak  dips  into  a  receiver  containing  water, 
the  bromine  which  comes  over  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  may  be 
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entirely  de-hydrated  by  re-distillation  over  chloTcalcium  (calcined 
muriate  of  lime). 

The  bromine  may  also  be  extracted,  and  that  veiy  economically, 
by  distilling  the  chlorified  mother-water  of  the  spring  with  the 
mixture  ot  manganese  and  oil  of  vitriol.  The  bromine  which 
passes  over  may  be  afterwards  purified  by  washing  with  water, 
and  then  by  the  process  above  described,  with  potash,  nitric 
acid,  &c. 

PHARMACOPEIA  TEST  FOR  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

A  Correspondent,  D.B.,  of  Aldersgate  Street,  has  directed  our 
attention  to  one  of  the  tests  described  in  me  notes  to  the  Pharmacopceia 
for  Iodide  of  Potassium,  which  is  thus  expressed^ — "  Sulphuric  acid 
and  starch,  added  together,  it  becomes  blue,**  *'  The  truth  is,''  says 
our  correspondent,  ''  that  the  above  is  a  test  of  the  impurity,  not  of 
the  purity,  of  the  article*  for  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  starch  to 
a  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  the  blue  colour  is  not  pro- 
duced ;  but  if  the  specimen  contain  iodate  of  potash  or  free  iodine, 
the  blue  colour  will  be  developed." 

[This  subject  had  been  previously  brought  under  our  notice.  It 
appears  that  some  iodide  of  potassium  was  recently  condemned  by  a 
purchaser  as  bad»  the  manufacturer  being  told,  to  his  astonishment,  that 
it  contained  no  iodine,  tbe  test  described  in  the  Pbarmaconoeia  having 
failed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  that  body.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  only  peculiarity  in  the  salt  consisted  in  its  being  very  pure. 
On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium, 
water  is  decomposed  together  with  the  salt,  yielding  sulphate  of  potash 
and  hydriodic  acid,  as  represented  in  the  following  diagram : — 

Iodide  of  Potassium  ...  i^^ 

Water {bT^ ^^KO;^::^- K 0,  S 0, 


Sulphuric  Acid S  0% 

Hydriodic  acid  (HI)  is  a  colourless  compound  which  does  not 
affect  the  colour  of  starch,  and  therefore,  on  adding  starch  to  the 
above  mixture  the  blue  iodide  of  starch  is  not  formed.  But  hydriodic 
acid  is  a  very  unstable  compound ;  it  speedily  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion»  iodine  being  set  free,  which  colours  the  solution  and  gives  the 
characteristic  blue  colour  with  starch.  If,  therefore,  Instead  of  adding 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  starch  together,  the  acid  be  added  first,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  some  minutes  before  the  addition  of 
the  starch,  the  presence  of  the  iodine  will  be  made  manifest.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  same  effect  would  ensue  if  the  acid  and  starch 
were  added  simultaneously,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  but  experience  shows  that  this  method  of  applying  the  test  will 
not  answer. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  Pharmacopceia 
test  is  a  bad  one.    Sulphuric  acid  is  not  the  best  substance  to  use  for 
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decomposing  the  iodide  of  potassiam  and  setting  free  the  iodine. 
Nitric  acid  might  he  used  with  hetter  success,  especially  if  it  contain 
nitrous  acid,  as  it  generally  docs;   but  chlorine  water»  or  gaseous 
chlorine,  will  be  found  to  he  better  than  either,  the  whole  of  the  iodine 
being  thus  instantly  set  free.    The  beat  method  of  applying  the  test 
is  to  make  a  weak  solution  of  the  salt  to  be  tested  in  oistilled  water^ 
to  add  to  this  some  cold  solution  of  starch,  to  allow  some  chlorine  gas 
to  flow  from  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  on  to  the  surface  of  it,  and  to 
slightly  agitate  the  liquid.     The  blue  compound  will  thus  be  instantly 
developed.    It  is  not  iieeessBry  that  the  chlorine  used  for  this  pur- 
pose should  he  pure ;  the  gas  occupying  the  upper  part  of  a  bottle 
containing  chlonne  water,  will  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  well,  the 
stopper  being  removed,  and  the  bottle  partly  inverted  over  the  edge  of 
the  test-glass,  so  that  the  heavy  gas  may  flow  out.    This  is  the  most 
delicate  way  of  testing  for  the  presence  of  iodine,  and  should  be  adopted 
where  the  quantity  to  be  detected  is  very  small ;  but  in  applying  the 
test  to  iodide  of  potassium,  delicacy  of  indication  is  not  required,  as 
iodine  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  salt. 
Chlorine  water,  or  reddened  nitric  acid,  might,  therefpre,  be  used  in 
this  case  with  the  same  e£Peet  as  gaseous  chlorine. 

Our  correspondent  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  Pharmacopcsia  test 
does  not  indicate  the  purity,  but  the  impurity  of  the  salt.  The  test 
could  not  have  been  intended  for  the  detection  of  impurities,  but 
merely  to  show  that  iodine  is  present ;  yet  it  has  happened,  unfor- 
tunately, that  when  applied  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, it  fails  to  afiord  even  this  indication,  if  the  salt  be  perfectly 
pure.  Perfectlypure  iodide  of  potassium,  however,  is  rarely  met  with 
in  commerce.  The  process  by  which  the  salt  is  usually  made  by 
manufacturers,  consists  in  heating  together  solution  of  caustic  potash 
.  and  iodine,  in  which  case  iodate  of  potash  is  necessarily  produced  at 
the  same  time  as  the  iodide;  and  although  the  salt  is  subsequently 
exposed  to  a  doll  red  heat,  with  the  view  of  deeomposing  the  iodate, 
yet  there  is  generally  a  small  portion  of  iodate  left  in  the  product,  the 
presence  of  which  causes  the  immediate  liberation  of  iodine  on  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Thus,  although  the  Pharmacopoeia  test  is  inefficient  for  the  detec- 
tion of  iodine  in  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  yet  it  answers  very  well 
with  the  iodide  usually  met  with  in  commerce,  the  characteristic  re- 
action being  caused  by  the  presence  of  even  a  minute  portion  of  iodate 
of  potash,  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  medicinal  action  of  the 
salt.— Ed.]  

ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  LACTIC  ACID  IN  LIVING  BODIES. 

BT  Hr.  BBRZBLTT7S*. 

M.  LiEBio  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  which 
was  read  on  the  17  th  of  January,  1847,  in  which  be  said,  "  It  has  been  long 
known  that  the  flesh  of  fresh-killed  animals  possesses,  very  appreciably, 
the  re-action  of  a  free  acid.  M.  Berzelius  has  attributed  this  re-action  to 
the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  but  without  the  fact  having  been  hitherto 
ascertained  by  analytic  results  in  an  unquestionable  manner.  Many 
chemists  have  admitted  that  laetie  acid  exists  in  urine,  the  gastric  jmee^ 

*  Translated  firom  Beizelius*s  Anntudn^  1848,  p»  347. 
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and  in  milk;  but  they  have  supported  this  opinion  by  uncertain  re-actions. 
The  opinion,  eTen,  that  lactic  acid  prevents  the  precpitation  of  oxide  of 
copper  by  milk  of  lime  is  founded  on  error.  M.  Strecker  has  lately  shown 
that  pure  lactate  of  copper  is  entirely  decomposed  by  milk  of  lime,  so  com- 
pletely that  no  re-agent  vhateyer  indicates  a  trace  of  oxide  of  copper  in 
the  liquor  after  precipitation.  It  is  true  that  pure  lactate  of  lime  ^ssolves 
a  little  oxide  of  copper,  but  a  slight  excess  of  lime  precipitates  it  again. 
The  intention  of  my  exx)eriments  was,  to  dispel  the  uncertainty  which 
enveloped  the  non- volatile  organic  acid  contained  in  the  fluids  of  living 
bodies*.'* 

M.  Liebig  afterwards  announces,  in  the  same  letter,  of  which  there  will 
be  occasion  again  to  speak,  that  he  has  found  this  acid  is  the  lactic  acid. 
After  having  thus  endeavoured  to  annihilate  the  labours  of  his  predecessors 
on  this  acid  which  exists  in  the  animal  organization,  and  even  the  experi- 
ments on  lactic  acid  by  M.  Felouze,  it  is  then  to  M.  Liebig  that  science  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  taught  us  that  living  bodies  contain  lactic 
acid. 

I  have  myself  too  great  a  share  in  the  discovery  of  lactic  acid  in  living 
bodies,  not  to  feel  particular  interest  that  the  history  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
animal  organization  should  be  stated  with  perfect  truth. 

in  1807t  I  analyzed  the  flesh  of  animals  recently  killed,  and  I  found 
lactic  acid  in  the  fluids  which  I  extracted  from  it.  The  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  acid  was  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  The  fluid,  coagu- 
lated by  heat  and  flltered,  was  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
syrup,  which  was  treated  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  was  mixed 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  a  sulphate  was  precipitated.  The 
precipitate  was  separated  by  the  filter,  and  the  liquor  was  digested  with  car- 
bonate of  lead,  till  it  contained  oxide  of  lead  in  solution.  After  having 
separated  the  sulphate  and  chloride  of  lead  by  filtration,  the  fluid  was  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  evaporated ;  it  was  strongly  acid,  but 
yellow.  Supposing  it  might  contain  foreign  matters,  it  was  again  treated 
with  water  and  digested  with  oxide  of  lead,  which  swelled  and  produced  a 
bulky  basic  salt.  After  this  the  acid  was  again  evaporated.  It  deposited 
no  crystals,  but  remained  in  the  form  of  an  acid  syrup,  which  I  did  not 
succeed  in  rendering  colourless.  I  prepared  some  salts,  and  found  that  it 
produced  with  lime  and  magnesia,  granular  crystalline  masses.  To  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  acid  which  I  had  obtained,  I  compared  it 
with  other  acids  known  at  this  period ;  and  I  found  that  it  most  strongly 
resembled  the  acid  found  by  Scheele  in  sour  mUk,  and  this  I  prepared  on 
the  occasion.  I  convinced  myself  of  their  perfect  identity,  and  that  the 
latter  could  not  be  better  prepared  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  than  that 
from  flesh.  I  then  asserted  tiiat  the  acid  was  lactic  acid,  precisely  aa 
M.  Liebig  now  asserts,  forty  years  afterwards.  It  appeared  evident  to  me 
that  lactic  acid  in  the  animal  body  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  product 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  elements  of  flesh, — a  product  which  circu- 
lated in  the  system,  and  which  consequently  would  be  found  in  the  blood, 
and  be  flnally  evacuated  with  the  urine.  In  my  analysis  of  blood,  which  I 
undertook  immediately  afterwards,  I  also  discovered  the  presence  of  lactic 
acid  by  an  analogous  process ;  but  as  the  quantity  which  is  found  in  it  is 
but  very  small,  I  had  some  difficulty  atflrst  in  acquiring  complete  certainty 
of  its  identity.  The  successive  analyses  which  I  performed  by  degrees,  of 
f^h  milk,  urine,  tears,  saliva,  bile,  &c,  all  furnished  me  with  lactic  acid ; 
the  alkaline  fluidjB  in  minute  quantity,  tlie  acid  ones,  such  as  a^ine,  milk 
and  sweat,  in  larger  quantity. 

Confldence  was  generally  placed  in  my  statements,  until  L.  Gmelin  and 

*  Vlnstitut,  No.  683,  p.  38. 

t  Fardcuningary  ^c.  Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry,  ii.  172. 
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Tiedemann  in  1826,  in  their  excellent  work  on  the  act  of  digestion,  asserted 
that  this  acid  was  the  acetic  It  could  not  hare  been  difficidt  to  distinguish 
a  volatile  acid  from  an  acid  which  is  not  so  ;  but  M.  Gmelin  thought  that 
the  acetic  acid  lost  its  volatility  by  combination  with  animal  matter.  Tliis 
property,  described  by  this  chemist,  obtained  confidence  ;  and  in  all  works 
whidi  were  published  after  this  date,  the  acid  in  question  was  generally 
considered  as  acetic  acid. 

This  event  occasioned  me  to  undertake  a  new  series  of  researches  on 
lactic  acid,  which  was  published  in  my  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  vol.  iv., 
p.  577-585  (Dresden,  1831),  in  which  I  demonstrated  that  it  was  impossible 
to  confound  lactic  with  acetic  acid,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  with 
respect  to  acetic  acid,  what  sulphovinic  acid  is  with  respect  to  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  that  even  on  this  supposition  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
pecuUar  acid. 

I  then  employed  tartaric  acid  to  precipitate  the  alkali ;  and  after  having 
separated,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lead,  all  the  acids  contained  in  the 
alcoholic  solution,  except  the  lactic  acid,  I  precipitated  the  lead  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  The  alcohol  having  been  evaporated,  and  the  solution 
decolorized  by  pure  animal  charcoal,  I  precipitated  the  lactic  acid  from  it 
by  digesting  in  it  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  tin.  After  liaving  washed  the 
precipitate  and  decomposed  it  in  water  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  I  obtained 
the  acid  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  purity. 

The  first  article  of  the  first  volume  of  M.  Liebig's  Annalen  dtr  Pharmacie, 
1832,  is  an  extract  from  the  above  memoir.  M.  Mitscherlich  discovered 
afterwards,  in  1834,  that  the  lactate  of  zinc  is  a  slightly  soluble  salt,  which 
crystallizes  readily,  and  fh>m  which  lactic  add  may  be  obtained  in  a  state 
of  perfect  purity. 

During  these  discussions  on  lactic  add,  which  continued  for  several 
years,  a  scientific  renown  was  acquired,  founded  on  numerous  brilliant  dis- 
coveries, which  was  not  slow  in  indicating  that  it  would  attain  celebrity,— 
it  was  that  of  M.  Liebig.  In  1842  M.  Liebig  *  openly  prodaimed  that  he 
combined  in  his  person  so  great  an  extent  of  knowledge  acquired  by  innu- 
merable experiments  and  practical  results,  that  no  person  could  in  future, 
probably  amass  so  much  {wie  aie  sich  vieUeicht  nie  in  einem  Individuwn 
wieder  vereimgen  dUrften)  ;  and  he  undertook  to  initiate  the  human  race 
in  the  chemical  phenomena  of  lining  nature.  This  essay  was  entirely  pre- 
mature ;  science  did  not  then,  nor  does  it  yet  possess,  sufficient  positive 
knowledge  to  lead  to  results  worthy  of  rdiance. 

Since  1821  I  have  been  called  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  which 
devolves  upon  me  on  account  of  the  station  which  I  occupy  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  to  make  an  annual  report  respecting  all  the 
branches  of  chemistry,  and  I  considered  it  as  my  duty  to  use  every  effort 
to  exerdse  a  sound  and  rigorous  judgment.  I  have  shown  that  in  this 
essay  M.  Liebig  stated  probabilities,  and  often  even  some  things  which 
could  not  be  so  estimated,  as  demonstrated  and  incontestable  truths.^  I 
therefore  put  myself  in  opposition  to  this  unrestrained  chemical  authority. 
Ck>nsidering  the  height  to  which  M.  Liebig  thought  himsdf  raised,  an 
apology  would  have  been  superfiuous  ;  any  one  who  had  the  audacity  to 
dare  to  make  an  objection  was  considered  as  guilty  ;  and  the  punishment 
consisted  in  entirely  censuring  his  labours  on  other  subjects,  of  which  the 
sdiool  of  Giessen  endeavoured  to  nullify  the  results,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  reputation  of  the  author.  This  is  the  motive  which  determined 
M.  Liebig  to  cause  several  of  my  labours  to  be  refuted  by  his  pupils  in  the 
laboratory  of  Giessen. 

The  existence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  animal  fluids  was  one  of  these  labours. 

•  Ann,  der  Cfiemie  und  Pharm.y  xlL  373. 
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Tlie  refutation  of  it  was  committed  to  II.  Enderiin,  yrho  stated  tormtOBy, 
that  it  yras  on  the  inTitation  of  M.  Ldebig  that  he  had  undertaken  it  The 
foUowing  are  the  terms  in  which  he  diroloses  the  fact  that  be  had  been 
cailed  to  demonstrate  by  his  experiments  :  *  "  It  is  absolatdy  impossible  to 
admit  of  the  existence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  bodies  of  these  animals  (Cor- 
iuvQra)for  dm  acid  has  not  yet  beenfnmd^  and  their  food  does  not  contain 
any  substance  Tvliich  can  give  rise  to  it/'  f 

It  is  evident  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  irere  to  agree  with  the 
commission  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  demonstrated  that  he  found 
none.  Up  to  this  point  the  master  might,  app^ntly  at  least,  defend 
himself,  if  the  result  should  be  found  to  be  inexact,  by  saying  that  the 
pupil  had  committed  a  mistake  ;  but  he  appears  to  ha^e  thought  that  M. 
Enderlin's  process  was  not  sufficiently  decisive,  and  he  undertook  the  de- 
monstration iiimself.  M.  Liebig  has  declared  %  that  the  experiments  of 
M.  Enderiin  had  proved  that  no  animal  fluid  contained  lactic  acid,  that  he 
had  himself  sought  to  confirm  and  corroborate  this  result  by  the  analysis 
of  fresh  and  putrified  urine,  and  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  it. 
Ue  took  all  possible  ]>ains  to  show  to  what  extent  my  experiments  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  he  expresses  himself  in  this  respect  as  follows  §: 
'*  Wenn  man  die  von  Berzcdins  angesteliten  Versuche,  aus  denen  er  die 
G^enwart  der  MUchs&ure  im  Hsffn  ecschlossen  hat,  naher  faeachtet,  so 
ergiebt  sich  aus  keinem  derselbea  ein  Beweis,  dass  sie  einen  Bestandtheil 
des  frischen  Hams  ausmadit." 

In  the  two  papers  of  MM.  Enderiin  and  Liebig  which  have  been  cited, 
lactic  acid  was  merdly  a  pretext.  All  the  experiments  were  directed  to  the 
purpose  of  not  finding  lactic  acid ;  and  the  principal  intention  was  evidently 
that  of  showing  that  the  data  which  I  had  published  were  inexact.  Did 
they  wish  sim^Sy  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  opposition  which  I  oflfered ; 
or  did  they  hope  that  by  treating  one  of  my  labours  in  this  way,  that  I 
should  be  induced  to  make  a  kind  of  confession  in  order  to  avoid  the  censure 
of  the  Giessen  school  with  respect  to  my  other  labours  ?  I  shall  not  decide 
this  question. 

M.  Liebig  attained  his  end,  that  of  causing  it  to  be  bdieved  for  some 
years,  that  living  bodies  ccmtained  no  lactic  acid.  And  who  could  have 
imagined  that  this  scientific  farce  would  have  terminated  by  M.  laebig 
himself  discovering  that  lactic  acid  exists  in  the  animal  fluids,  when  I  had 
proved  it  forty  years  before  him  ? 

*  Ann,  der  Cfiem.  und  Phami.,  xlvL  166. 

f  "  £s  ist  durchaus  unmoglich  das  Yorhandensein  der  Milchflaore  in 
dem  Korper  dieser  Thiere  (^Camivord)  vorauszusetzen,  da  sie  bitjetzt  nocA 
nicht  darin  gefunden  warden  ist,  und  die  Kahrung  keine  Substanz  enthalt 
aus  der  sie  enstehen  kounte." 

X  Ann,  der  Chem.  und  Pharm^  L  163. 

§  "  When  the  experiments  by  which  BerzeUus  has  ascertained  the  pre- 
sence of  lactic  acid  m  urine  are  closely  examined,  we  arrive  at  the  eon- 
elusion  that  no  one  of  them  ofi^s  a  proof  that  this  acid  is  a  constituent  of 
fresh  urine." 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  give  here,  with  respect  to  these  data,  the  terms 
employed  by  M.  Liebig  on  the  21st  December,  1846,  in  announcing  to  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London  that  he  had  discovered  lactic  acid  in  living 
bodies  :  "  After  overcoming  more  difficulties  than  I  have  ever  experienoed 
in  any  investigation,  I  have  for  the  first  time  indisputably  proved  that  free 
lactic  and  phosphoric  acid  exist  in  the  whole  organism  wnerever  mosde  im 
found.  How  curious,  that  in  the  absence  of  all  proofs  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  lactic  acid,  I  should  now  demonstrate  to  them  its  eTJstenoe 
in  the  flesh  of  oxen,  fowls,  calves,  and  sheep.*' — PhiL  Mag.,  vol  xxx.  1807» 
p.  412. 
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M.  Pelouze  had  indicated  a  re-action,  by  means  of  oxide  of  copper  and 
hjdrate  of  lime,  by  which  tiie  presence  of  lactic  acid  might  be  discovered. 
M.  Boussinganlt  employed  this  re-action  to  proye  that  an  acid  which  he 
found  in  urine  was  lactic  acid.  But  for  the  purpose  of  also  destroying  thifl 
le-action,  before  haying  ascertained  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  H.  lU^ig 
caused  it  to  be  proved  by  M.  Schlieper,  one  of  his  pupils  in  the  Giessen 
laboratory,  that  M.  Pelouze  had  deceived  himself,  and  that  his  method  was 
inapplicable.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  redaction  described  by  M. 
Pelouze  for  the  detection  of  lactic  acid  is  pexfectly  correct ;  but  I  have  at 
the  same  time  found,  that  if  proper  precautions  be  not  adopted,  the  end 
may  be  completely  missed. 

After  M.  Liebig  was  convinced  by  his  own  experiments  that  living 
bodies  contain  lactic  acid,  he  did  not  endeavour  to  excuse  the  errors  which 
he  and  his  pupils  had  committed  respecting  the  existence  of  this  acid. 
Instead  of  this,  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  reduce  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  mere  attempts  of  insufficient  re-actions  and  unfounded  hypo* 
theses,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  discovery  to  himself.  This 
mode  of  acting  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  science.  M.  Liebig  has 
endeavoured  not  to  be  surpassed  in  this  respect. 

In  former  annual  reports  I  have  mentioned  the  attempts  made  by  M. 
Liebig  to  annul  the  results  at  which  I  had  arrived  with  regard  to  lactic 
acid  by  long  and  laborious  researches,  submitted  to  frequent  ftesh  exami- 
nations. On  these  different  occasions  no  expression  of  discontent  escaped 
me,  for  I  never  felt  it ;  and  the  less  so.  because  I  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  what  is  true  remains  so,  although  sometimes  for  a  certain  period  suc- 
cess may  attend  attempts  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so.  The  reasons  for 
which  I  have  now  entered  upon  the  question  in  a  serious  point  of  view, 
are,  on  one  hand,  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred  in  stating  the 
question  by  M.  Liebig^s  manner  of  proceeding,  and  on  tlie  other  hand  the 
position  taken  up  by  M.  Mulder,  for  an  analogous  cause,  against  M« 
Liebig.  After  M.  Mulder  felt  himself  compelled  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  adherent  of  peace  in  science,  it  would  be  pusillanimous  to  leave  him 
alone  in  this  noble  combat,  in  which  his  arms  were  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
riglit  and  for  truth, — ^arms  which  all  those  ought  to  bear  seriously  who 
ci3tivate  science,  and  which  they  ought  not  to  put  off  till  respected  by 
those  against  whom  they  were  employed.  It  is  my  conviction  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  true  friends  of  science  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  root  of  this  moral  tare,  which  has  begun  to  invade  and  domi- 
neer in  the  peaceful  domain  of  science.— PAi/o«opA ilea/  Magazine, 


REMEDY  FOR  CHOLERA. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times  of  August  the  24th  : 
"  A  very  valuable  prescription  for  the  effective  Cure  of  that  malignant 
plague  the  Cholera,  received  from  J.  Booker,  Esq.,  H.6.M.'s  Vice-Consul 
at  Cronstadt,  Russia,  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  on  application,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  5,  to  Mr.  Tomlin,  2,  Copthall-buildings  (end  of  Angel- 
court),  Throgmortou-street,  City."  On  applying  at  the  specified  address, 
we  obtained  a  printed  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — "  Gratis. 
Valuable  prescription  for  the  effective  Cure  of  the  Cholera,  by  J.  Booker, 
Esq.,  H.B.M.'8  Vice-Consul  at  Cronstadt,  Russia.  *  The  principal  part  is 
to  attack  the  disease  the  instant  it  is  suspected,  take  a  stimulating  dram, 
with  peppermint,  and  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  cover  yourself  up  as  warm 
as  possible,  to  promote  perspiration,  apply  hot  substances,  such  as  water, 
bran,  salt,  or  even  sand  to  the  limbs,  and  put  a  mustard -poultice  over  the 
whole  stomach.    As  soon  as  perspiration  breaks  out,  and  the  beating  of  the 
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pulse  is  restored,  the  complaint  way  be  looked  upon  as  conquered  ;  if  it  is 
neglected  till  its  last  stage,  recovery  cannot  be  expected/  As  it  appears 
very  probable  that  ^ve  shall  soon  be  visited  by  that  dreadful  malady,  and 
that  thousands  are  carried  off  before  medical  assistance  arrives,  by  strictly 
attending  to  the  above  simple  yet  efficacious  means,  no  person  need  fear 
fatal  consequences.  W.  Tomlin,  No.  2,  Copthall  Buildings  (end  of  Angel 
Court),  Throgmorton  Street,  London." 

EXPLOSION  OF  GAS  IN  ALBANY  STREET. 

On  Monday  evening.  August  the  7th,  a  fearful  explosion  took  place  in 
Albany  Street,  of  which  the  following  is  the  account  from  the  Times  of 
August  9th  :— 

"  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Loten,  the  occupier  of  the  house. 
No.  60,  Albany  Street,  that  Mr.  Loten,  and  herself  and  infant  child,  had 
been  out  of  town  since  Monday  nighty  and  had  left  her  house  in  care  of 
Captain  John  Loten,  Mr.  Loten's  brother,  and  Miss  Bird,  her  sister.  She  had 
peen  them  both  in  University  College  Hospital  that  morning,  and  their  state- 
ment was,  that  after  the  shop  (established  for  the  sale  of  Berlin  wool)  was 
^hut  up  on  Monday  night,  Mr.  Loten  turned  off  the  gas,  and  they  then 
went  up  stairs  to  the  sitting  room.  A  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock  the 
servant  informed  them  that  supper  was  ready,  and  they  came  down  to  the 
back  parlour  adjoining  the  shop  with  a  candle.  The  servant  went  out  to 
get  some  wood,  and  told  the  nurse.  Mary  Bently,  to  stand  at  the  private 
door  whilst  she  did  so.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  house  at  the  time. 
During  this  interval  Miss  Bird  opened  the  shop  door  from  the  back 
parlour,  and  at  that  instant  the  explosion  took  place,  Mr.  Loten  and  Miss 
Bird  being  blown  through  the  parlour  window  into  the  back  yard,  and 
the  entire  front  of  the  premises  was  also  blown  out,  the  deceased  Mary 
Bently  being  carried  by  the  violence  of  the  shock  on  to  the  pavement  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  she  was  picked  up  dead. 

"  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  each  direction  the  effects  of  the 
shock  have  been  felt,  and  in  Albany  Street,  from  Chester-gate,  on  the 
western  side,  to  Sir  Felix  Booth's  distillery,  and  on  the  eastern  side,  from 
William  Street  to  the  further  side  of  Cumberland  Market,  there  is  scarcely 
a  house  that  has  not  nearly  every  window  it  contained  broken  more  or 
less.  The  Windsor  Castle,  at  the  comer  of  Ernest  Street,  as  well  as  the 
houses  right  and  left  of  No.  60,  as-  also  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  are  a  perfect  wreck.  The  most  extraordinary  effects  of  the  ex- 
plosion arc,  however,  exhibited  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  No.  103, 
Albany  Street,  immediately  facing  the  house  destroyed ;  not  only  is  a 
portion  of  the  brickTiork  in  the  rear  of  the  house  disturbed,  but  portions 
of  the  roof  and  back  windows  have  been  blown  over  Chester  Mews,  and 
against  the  rear  of  the  houses  in  Chester  Terrace — a  distance  of  200  or 
300  yards.  The  houses  in  Ernest  Street  and  the  workshops  in  Little 
Albany  Street,  as  also  the  Albany  Street  police-station,  have  sustained 
great  damage.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the  violence  of  the  explosion,  the 
pavement  was  torn  up  for  several  yards,  and  a  private  house.  No.  104,  in 
the  occupation  of  ]^Ir.  Hill,  has  the  iron  railings  round  the  area  snapped 
asunder." 

According  to  the  official  reports  made  to  the  insurance  offices,  the  num* 
bcr  of  houses  injured  amount  to  no  less  than  103  ;  and  the  total  damage  is 
calculated  at  little  short  of  £20,000. 

We  were  preparing  some  observations  to  be  appended  to  the  above 
account,  with  the  view  of  explaining  the  cause  of  gas  explosions,  when 
the  following  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  August  26, 
came  under  our  notice.  The  subject  is  so  fully  and  well  explained  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  that  it  has  left  nothing  to  be  added. 
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ON  GAS  EXPLOSIONS  IN  HOUSES.— CAUSE  OF  THE  EXPLO- 
SION,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ITS  PREVENTION. 

RT  ALFBED  S.  TAYLOR,  F.R.S., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  Guy*8  Hospital. 

While  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  explosions  in 
mines,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  danger  which  may  arise, 
through  accident  or  from  carelessness,  by  the  use  of  coal-gas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  houses.  Explosions  have  occasionally  taken  place,  but 
these  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  slight,  and  productive  of  no  danger  to 
life,  and  of  but  little  datw^e  to  propsrty.  The  explosion  which  recently 
occurred  in  Albany  Street  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  dis- 
astrous in  its  effects  of  any  that  have  been  recorded  since  coal-gas  was  used 
foi'the  purpose  of  artificial  lighting. 

Poputir  errors, — There  is  unfortunately  much  popular  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  Many  persons  cannot  realize  the  fact  that  they  are  deriving  light 
from  the  combustion  oi  fire-damp  ;  and  although  the  journals  not  unfi«- 
quently  contain  accounts  of  the  most  fearful  accidents  occurring  in  coal- 
mines, the  public  are  unwilling  to  belieye  that  they  are  exposed  to  any 
similar  risk  by  the  introduction  of  gas  into  houses  ;  yet,  as  the  recent  de- 
plorable occurrence  testifies,  accidents  of  a  most  alarming  kind  may  occur, 
unless  great  precaution  be  used.  We  have  heard  it,  indeed,  gravely  ques- 
tioned by  well-informed  persons  whether  coal-gas  could  produce,  by  its  ex- 
plosion, such  an  amount  of  destruction  as  was  caused  on  this  occasion — 
and  gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  have  been  appealed  to  as  the  more  probable 
sources  of  the  accident.  Such  an  opinion  only  tends  to  increase  the  liabi- 
lity to  accidents,  by  diverting  attention  from  the  real  cause.  Gun-cot<.on 
and  gunpowder  act  only  in  producing  gaseous  matter  ;  and  when  compared 
with  an  explosive  mixtiue  of  gas,  their  effects  are,  cteteris  paribus^  far  less 
sudden  and  tremendous.  The  entire  destruction  of  a  vast  coal-mine,  with 
the  lives  of  one  hundred  persons,  by  a  single  explosion  of  Jire-damp,  should 
at  least  teach  those  who  are  willing  to  fly  to  any  explanation  rather  than 
the  true  one,  that  the  explosive  force  of  a  mixture  of  gas  with  air,  when 
ignited,  is  quite  adequate  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  any  amount  of  des- 
truction. When  they  are  told  that  there  is,  chemically  speaking,  no  differ- 
ence between  the  fire-damp  of  mines  and  that  mixture  which  is  speedily 
made  by  allowing  unburnt  gas  to  escape  into  a  shop  or  room  through  a 
jet,  a  damaged  pipe,  or  a  defective  gas-meter,  they  may  then  be  led  to  per- 
ceive their  mistake.  To  those  who  know  and  have  experienced,  even  on  a 
small  scale,  the  effects  produced  by  the  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  or  of  coal-gas  and  oxygen,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on 
BO  simple  a  matter. 

Composition, — The  coal-gas  supplied  to  houses  is  of  very  variable  com- 
position :  it  consists  of  a  number  of  inflammable  gases  and  vapours,  all  of 
which,  when  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  air,  are  liable  to  explode 
with  tremendous  force.  The  common  puii^ed  coal-gas  is  composed  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  defiant  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
the  vapours  of  naphtha,  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon.*  In  the  process  of  puri- 


*  The  smell  of  coal-gas  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  vapours  and  of 
some  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  olefiant 
gas,  and  hydrogen,  when  pure,  are  free  from  any  odour. ^  Gas  cannot  be 
deprived  entirely  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  without  losing  much  of  its 
illuminating  power  ;  and  there  is  no  process  known  by  which  it  can  be 
entirely  freed  from  the  vapour  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  It  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  these  bodies  that  coal-gas,  while  burning,  produces  sulphur- 
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fication  by  lime,  the  gas  loses  in  great  part,  but  not  entirely,  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  whi(£  enter  Into  its  composition  as  it 
first  escai)es  from  the  retort  during  distillation. 

A  pound  of  coal  will  gire  four  and  a  half  cubic  feet.  The  composition 
of  the  product,  when  fit  for  use,  varies  according  to  the  period  at  which 

the  gas  is  collected. 

At  the  After  After 

^beginning.  5  boors.        10  hoars. 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  82.5  56.  20. 

Olefiantgas   13.  7.  0. 

Hydrogen  0.  21.3  60. 

Carbonic  oxide 3.2  11.  10. 

Nitrogen 1.3  •          4.7  10. 

100.  100.  100.  . 

Specific  gravity 0.65  0.5  0.34 

The  amount  of  hydrogen  goes  on  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  duration 
of  the  process,  and  the  explosive  power  of  the  gas  thereby  becomes  in- 
creased.* It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  gas,  even  in  the  beginning, 
is  but  little  more  than  half  as  heavy  as  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  light,  and  in  all  cases  tends  to  ascend  in  an  apartment— a  fact  easily 
demonstrated  by  experiment.  This  ascensional  power  is  greatest  in  that 
gas  which  is  collected  after  a  ten  hours'  distillation. 

Explosive  proportions, — It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  whole  of 
the  gases  of  which  coal-gas  consists,  with  the  exception  of  nitrogen,  are 
highly  explosive  when  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  atmospheric  air. 
The  vax>ours  of  naphtha  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon  are  also  explosive  under 
these  circumstances  ;  and  when  the  coal-gas  ascends  through  a  stratum  of 
air  in  a  closed  apartment,  this  explosive  mixture  becomes  speedily  formed. 

In  a  well-dosed  room,  if  not  of  a  very  large  size,  every  portion  of  air 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  become  explosive  by  admixture  with 
the  light  coal-gas.  Owing  to  a  peculiar  law  which  regulates  the  diffusion 
of  gases,  they  tend,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  differences  in  their  spe- 
cific gravities,  to  mingle  uniformly  in  all  proportions.  This  is  proved, 
with  respect  to  coal-gas,  by  the  smell  being  equally  perceptible  in  every 
part  of  the  room. 

The  exact  proportion  of  air  required  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
explosion  has  not  been  accurately  determined.  It  is  customary  to  refer  to 
the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  on  light  carburetted  hydrogen  ;  but  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  very  variable  proportion  of  this  compound  in  coal-gas, 
and  the  presence  of  other  inflammable  gases  and  vapours,  that  the  results 
obtained  by  this  excellent  chemist  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  mixtures 
of  coal-gas  and  air.  They  are  however,  probably  sufficiently  near  the 
truth  for  all  practical  purposes.  If  the  gas  be  in  too  large  or  in  too  small  a 
proportion,  there  will  be  no  explosion.    Sir  H.  Davy  found  that,  when  one 

volume  of  gas  was  thoroughly  mixed  withY>n«,  <wo,  or  three  volumes  of  air, 

- ^ ■ 

cms  add,  which  is  not  only  offensive  to  respire,  but  very  injurious  to  fur- 
niture. The  library  at  the  Atheneum  Club  was  some  years  since  exten- 
sively damaged  by  the  sulphurous  (becoming  sulphuric)  add  evolved  from 
the  gas-burners.  Inconsequence  of  this,  Mr.  Faraday  suggested  an  inge- 
nious i^an  of  burning  gas  and  at  the  same  time  carrrying  off  the  products 
of  combustion  by  means  of  a  tube. 

*  According  to  an  analysis,  made  by  M.  Tourdes,  of  coal-gas  whldi  had 
occasioned  the  deaths  of  four  persons  at  Strasburg,  it  consisted  in  100  parts, 
of  31  hydrogen,  22.5  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  21  carbonic  oxide,  14 
nitrogen,  and  6  of  olefiant  gas,  with  some  carbonic  add. 
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the  mixtiiK  did  not  escplode,  but  waa  merely  burnt  or  conflumed.  "When 
the  gaa  formed  from  ofB^'fiflunth  to  on^^iriieth  part  of  the  mixture  with 
air,  it  did  not  explode,  bat  the'candle  burnt  with  an  increased  flame.  The 
explosive  proportions  are  those  in  which  the  gas  forms  from  tme'sUlh  to 
(me-fmtrtemth  part  of  the  mixture,  and  the  greatest  explosive  power  was 
manifested  when  me  volume  of  gas  was  mixed  with  seven  or  eight  volumes 
of  air.  In  the  coal-gas  examined  by  M.  Tourdes,  it  was  found  that,  in 
order  to  render  it  explosive,  it  was  necessary  to  mix  it  with  eiveen  volumes 
©fair. 

CotuUthns  wkM  modify  the  exphsive  /otm.— In  the  exertion  of  this  ex- 
plosive force,  mudi  depends  on  the  completeness  with  which  the  gases  are 
mixed,  and  this  must  be  regulated  by  the  time  during  which  they  have 
been  in  contact.  I  have  safdy  ignited  a  mixture  of  fifty  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  and  oleflant  gas  in  a  glass  vessel  when  the  mixture  had  not  been 
made  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  ;  but  in  one  experiment  in  which  the 
gases  had  been  in  contact  for  several  hours,  a  large  glass  vessel  which  con- 
tained one  hundred  cubic  inches,  was,  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle, 
shattered  to  dust  The  largest  piece  of  g^ass  which  could  be  found  after 
the  explosion,  did  not  measure  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  explosive  power  of  coal-gas  derived  from  a  distillation  of  some 
hours'  duration,  becomes  greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  free  hydrogen 
whicdi  it  contains.  In  gas  collected  after  tai  hours,  the  proportion  of  hy- 
drogen amounts,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  to  no  less  than  sixty  per  cent 
The  dangerously-explosive  properties  of  this  kind  of  coal-gas  (chiefly  used 
in  aerosUtion)  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  discovered  by  Davy,  that 
fifty  cubic  indies  of  coal-gas  at  its  maximum  of  explosive  power  (i.c.  eight 
vcdumes  of  air  to  one  of  gas),  did  not  produce  so  loud  a  report  as  five  cubic 
inches  of  a  mixture  formed  of  two  parts  of  atmospheric  air  and  one  of 
hydrogen.  It  was  also  discovered  by  Davy,  that  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen  m  an  explosive  mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  air,  tended  to  diminisli  the  force  of  tlie  explosion.  In  the  mixtures 
which  are  liable  to  occur  accidentally  in  houses,  this  counteracting  eflect  is 
not  likely  to  operate  to  any  material  extent. 

Degree  of  heat  required  for  exphsian.Sir  H.  Jy&Ty  found  that  an  iron 
rod,  at  the  highest  degree  of  red  heat,  did  not  inflame  explosive  mixtures 
of  fire  damp  and  air,  but  flame  kindled  it  directly.  With  respect  to  the 
coal-gas  of  shops,  I  have  repeatedly  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the 
dull  red  heat  of  paper,  saturated  in  nitre  and  ignited,  wUl  not  inflame  or 
explode  it.  A  poker  or  bar  of  iron  heated  to  moderate  redness,  inflames 
it  immediately*.  This  difference  may  be  probably  owing  to  the  presence 
of  hydrogen,  oleflant  gas,  and  the  vapours  of  naphtha  and  bisulphuret  ^ 
carbon,  aU  of  which  are  kindled  by  a  degree  of  red  heat  which  would  not 
kindle  the  mixture  of  firedamp  and  air  in  coal-mines.  Accidents  in 
houses  are  generally  occasioned  by  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

Cause  of  die  exphsion.—lt  may  be  observed  that  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion is  the  sudden  concussion  of  the  air.  If  any  of  these  explosive 
mixtures  be  ignited  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  spark  in  vacuo,  m  glass 
vessels  of  great  strength,  a  bright  flash  of  light  is  observed  to  pervade 
the  whole  of  the  vessel :  but  there  is  no  report,  or  only  a  very  sUght  sound, 
at  the  moment  of  the  discharge.    It  is  weU  known  to  Chemists,  that  water 

•  This  experiment  also  serves  to  illustrate  the  extraordinaiy  lightness 
of  coal  gas,  especiaUy  after  it  has  stood  some  Uttle  tinw.  The  glass  jar 
containing  the  gas  should  be  opened  wiUi  ite  mouth  downwards,  aM  a 
piece  of  dry  nitre  paper  ignited  should  be  gradu^y  raised  m  it.  The 
thick  smoke  floats  at  the  k)west  level  of  the  jar,  and  does  not  rise  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessd,  which  is  fllled  with  the  light  coal  gas. 
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and  carbonic  acid  are  the  chief  products — the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
gas  and  inflammable  vapours  suddenly  and  instantaneously  combine  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  nitrogen  is  at  the  same  time  set  free.  It  is 
the  sudden  expansion  of  the  mixture,  during  this  chemical  change,  which 
produces  that  terriflc  vibration  of  the  air  indicated  by  the  report.*  Thus, 
if  a  soap-bubble,  filled  with  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  be  exploded  while 
floating  in  the  air,  the  force  of  expansion  will  blow  out  a  candle  at  some 
distance  from  it  If  the  mixture  be  exploded  in  a  bottle  loosely  corked  (a 
dangerous  experiment),  the  cork  is  always  blown  out.f  This  silent  ex- 
pansion of  the  gases  at  the  moment  of  combinatiun  can  be  easily  witnessed 
and  measured  in  strong  glass  tubes,  graduated  for  the  purpose.  Experi- 
ments on  the  degree  of  expansion  during  the  explosion,  can  only  be  per- 
formed on  a  small  scale  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  in  a  small  tube,  the 
volume  is,  at  the  moment  of  greatest  expansion,  tripled.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  some  hundreds  of  cubic  feet  are  kindled,  the  expansion 
is  much  greater  than  this. 

The  late  accident — From  what  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  by  inquiry 
of  a  surveyor  who  knew  the  house,  the  room  in  which  the  explosion 
occurred  had  a  capacity  of  1620  cubic  feet.  If  the  coal-gas  were  entirely 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  quantity  required  to  give  this  volume  of 
air  its  maxinmm  explosive  force,  would  be  from  about  100  to  200  cubic 
feet.  The  mixed  nature  of  coal-gas  renders  it  impossible  to  say  what 
number  of  cubic  feet  must  have  escaped  in  order  to  render  the  air  of  such 
an  apartment  explosive.  If  the  apartment  were  of  less  dimensions,  or 
only  a  part  of  the  air  in  the  room  was  rendered  explosive,  then  the  escape 
of  a  smaller  quantity  of  gas  would  have  explained  the  result.  If  the 
coal-gas  contained  much  hydrogen,  a  tnucli  smaller  quantity  of  it  escaping 
under  water  pressure,  wliich  is  generally  kept  on  during  the  night,  would 
equally  account  for  the  accident ;  since  the  explosive  force  of  such  a 
mixture  has  been  proved  to  be  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  coal-gas  and 
air.  How,  or  in  what  way  the  coal-gas  escaped  into  the  apartment,  it  is 
here  unnecessary  to  inquire.  The  ignition  of  from  500  to  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  a  mixture  of  this  kind,  would  fully  and  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
extensive  destruction  caused  on  this  occasion.  This  will  be  fully  imder- 
stood  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  explosive  power  of  100  cubic  inches 
of  the  mixed  gases. 

Test  of  the  presence  of  such  dangerous  murhireA.— Tlie  smell  of  coal-gas  is 
an  excellent  test  of  its  presence.  It  may  be  perceived  when  the  gas  is 
mixed  with  air  in  far  less  than  an  explosive  proportion.  The  smell  has 
been  found  to  be  very  perceptible  when  the  gas  formed  only  the  1- 160th 
part  of  the  mixture,  and  it  was  still  strong  when  diluted  with  .500  volumes 
of  air.  When  in  an  explosive  proportion,  the  odour  is  exceedingly  power- 
ful ;  there  is,  therefore,  fair  warning  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  danger. 
The  presence  of  any  odour  indicates  a  leakage,  which  is  always  liable  to 
increase  when  the  pressure  is  put  on  at  night,  and  the  gas  is  not  burning. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  less  than  an  explosive  proportion  may  act  as 
Sk  poison  if  it  be  respired  for  some  hours.  There  are  reports  of  six  deaths 
on  record,  where  persons  have  been  thus  killed  by  sleeping  in  rooms  near 

.  •  This  experiment  may  be  safely  performed  by  forcing  from  a  bladder 
flfty  or  one  hundred  cubic  incthes  of  the  explosive  compound  into  a  wide 
basin,  containing  a  mixture  of  soap  and  water.  The  vessel  should  be  filled 
to  the  rim  with  the  soapy  liquid  :  any  portion  unprotected  by  the  water 
is  liable  to  be  blown  off,  and  give  rise  to  an  accident. 

t  In  the  delivery  of  chemical  lectures,  these  accidents  are  liable  to  occur. 
I  have  known  a  cork  and  glass  tube  blown  in  this  way  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
feet,  by  the  ignition  of  a  ifew  cubic  inches  of  an  explosive  mixture  con- 
tained in  a  bottle. 
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to  which  there  was  a  leakage  of  gas.  M.  Tonrdes  found  that  an  atmosphere 
containing  ane-thirtieth,  or  even  one-fiftieth  part  of  coal-gas,  seriously  afiected 
animals.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
use  gas  in  dwelling-houses,  that  where  a  smell  is  perceptible,  the  defect 
should  be  immediately  found  out  and  remedied.  When  the  leakage  is 
comparatirely  slight,  it  may  endanger  the  lires  of  those  who  sleep  in  or 
near  the  spot,  and  when  it  has  reached  a  higher  point,  it  may  lead  to  a 
serious  accident  by  explosion. 

Prevention  of  accidents. — The  obsenranoe  of  a  few  simple  rules  would 
suffice  to  prevent  accidents  :  1.  The  gas  should  be  commanded  by  two 
well-fitted  stop-cocks,  one  at  the  main  and  another  at  the  burner.  2.  No 
smell  of  gas  should  be  perceptible  in  the  room  after  it  has  been  turned  off. 
Any  escape  of  gas  will  easily  be  detected  by  the  smell,  if  the  room  bo 
closed  for  a  short  time.  This  should  not  be  suffered  to  continue,  as  it  is  a 
dear  proof  of  some  defect.  Gas  will  escape  through  the  minutest  aper- 
tures or  chinks.  8.  The/re^  access  of  air  to  the  room,  by  leaving  the  door 
open.  It  would  be  proper,  if  possible,  to  leare  a  portion  of  the  window 
down,  or  to  have  one  of  the  upper  panes  of  glass  removed,  and  a  pane  of 
perforated  zinc  substituted.  A  hole  in  the  shutter  might  allow  of  the 
communication  witli  the  outer  air.  The  free  ventilation  of  a  room  in  which 
gas  has  been  burning,  is  advisable  under  all  circumstances,  as  it  tends  to 
remove  the  air  vitiated  by  combustion.  In  the  event  of  any  leakage  it 
will,  by  leading  to  the  extensive  detection  of  the  gas,  tend  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  an  explosive  mixture.  If  it  be  inconvenient  to  procure  ven- 
tilation by  the  door  or  window,  an  aperture  made  into  the  chinmey  near 
the  ceiling,  and  protected  by  a  closed  valvular  plate,  which  would  admit 
of  being  drawn  down  when  the  gas  is  turned  off,  would  tend  to  prevent 
a  dangerous  accumulation.  The  light  gas  would  find  its  way  into  the 
chimney,  and  its  escape  would  be  aided  if  the  inner  door  of  the  apartment 
were  left  open.  4.  When  a  smell  is  perceived,  although  slight,  in  or  near 
a  room  supplied  with  gas,  it  would  always  be  a  safe  precaution  to  extin- 
guish any  light,  and  open  the  doors  and  windows  for  a  short  time  before 
venturing  near  the  spot  with  a  lighted  candle. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  great  prineiple  of  safety,  is  to  have  a 
free  ventilation,  especially  at  the  vpper  part  of  every  room  which  is  sup- 
plied with  gas.  If,  in  a  small  room,  there  be  a  leakage,  which  is  neglected, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  be  completely  closed  for  two  or  three  hours,  it 
is  certain  that  there  will  be  formed  a  most  dangerous  explosive  mixture, 
which  only  requires  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle  to  produce  such  a 
fearful  acciJont  as  that  which  has  been  lately  witnessed.  It  is  the  illus- 
tration of  the  fire-damp  in  mines  on  a  small  scale,  with  the  difference, 
that  while  the  miner  cannot  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  gas  from  the 
coal  strata,  and  he  cannot  secure  a  perfect  ventilation,  the  gas  burner  has 
it  in  his  power  to  adopt  both  of  these  precautions.  In  most  shops  there  is 
tolerably  free  ventilation  :  hence  accidents  from  coal-gas  are  by  no  means 
common.  

ON  THE  VARIOUS  APPLICATIONS  OF  GUTTA  PERCHA. 

BT  MB.  WHI8HAW. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Whishaw  read  a  paper 
giving  an  explanation  of  the  various  applications  of  gutta  percha ; 
numerous  8x>ecimens  of  which  in  the  shape  of  thread,  cord,  tubular 
staves,  driving  bands,  constables'  staves,  sticks,  whips,  inkstands,  me- 
dallions, shields,  water  buckets,  stereotype  plates,  and  almost  every 
other  description  of  article  both  useful  and  ornamental,  were  present. 
The  paper,  after  stating  that  gutta  percha  was  the  concrete  juice  of  a 
large  tree  of  the  same  name,  aboundmg  in  Borneo,  &c.,  obtained  by  tapping 
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the  tree  periodically  by  the  Malays,  stated  that  its  introdactioa  into  this 
country  was  purely  accidental;  Dr.  Montgomery  having  transniitted  the 
first  sample  of  it  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1843,  at  which  time  he  (Mr. 
Whishaw)  was  Secretary  to  that  Society*    The  first  articles  of  use  xnade 
of  gatta  percha  in  this  country  were  laid  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
1844,  and  consisted  of  a  lathe-band,  a  short  length  of  pipe,  and  a  bottle- 
case,  which  he  had  himself  made  by  hand,  having  caused  the  concrete 
substance  to  become  sufficiently  plastic  by  immersing  it  in  hot  water.    He 
also  produced  casts  from  medals,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  at 
the  time,  and  surgical  instruments  were  soon  after  made  of  this  new 
material.    It  was  tUso  adapted  to  commercial  uses ;  and  from  the  period 
mentioned  to  July  llth  in  the  present  year  between  600  and  700  tons  had 
been  imported  for  the  Gutta  Percha  Company.    From  twenty  to  sixty 
ions  were  now  regularly  imported  every  month.    Cimtrary  to  the  general 
opinion  that  gutta  percha  ia  a  simple,  hydrogenous  substance,  Mr.  Crane 
(chemist  to  the  Gutta  Percha  Company)  found  it  in  its  ordinary  state  to 
consist  of  at  least  two  distinct  materials,  besides  a  notable  proportion  of 
sulphur — ^viz.,  1.  A  white  matter,  gutta  percha  in  its  pure  state ;  2.  A 
substance  of  a  dark  brown  colour.    Various  experiments  were  made  to 
ascertain  its  strength  when  mixed  with  other  matters,  and  also  as  to  what 
pigments  would  mix  with  it  without  rendering  it  brittle  or  deteriorating 
its  qualities.    From  these  it  appeared  that  the  only  pigments  that  could 
be  altogether  relied  on  to  be  used  with  gutta  percha  were  orange  lead,  rose 
pink,  red  lead,  vermilion,  Dutch  pink,  ydlow  ochre,  and  orange  chrome. 
Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure,  gutta  percha  would  spread  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  more  so  if  mixed  with  foreign  matters.    All  the  mix- 
tures composed  of  gutta  percha  and  other  substances  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  experiment,  except  that  containing  plumbago,  were  found  to 
increase  its  power  of  conducting  heat ;  but  in  its  pure  state  gutta  percha 
was  an  excellent  non-conductor  of  electricity.    The  best  composition  for 
increasing  the  pliability  of  gutta  percha  was  that  formed  in  conjunction 
with  caoutchouc  tar,  and  next  in  order  that  of  its  own  tar  ;  and  the  best 
material  at  present  known  for  moulding  and  embodying  was  obtained  by 
mixing  gutta  percha  with  its  own  tar  and  lamp  Uaick.    In  describing  the 
process  of  manufacturing  gutta  percha,  the  author  observed,  that  rude 
blocks  of  the  material  were  first  cut  into  slices,  by  means  of  a  cutting  madbine 
formed  of  a  circular  iron  plate  of  about  five  feet  in  diameter  in  which 
there  are  three  radical  slots  ftimished  with  as  many  knives  or  blades.   The 
blocks  are  placed  in  an  inclined  shoot,  so  as  to  present  one  end  to  the 
operation  cf  the  cutters.    The  slices  are  then  placed  in  a  wooden  tank, 
containing  hot-water,  in  which  they  are  left  to  soak  until  found  in  a  plastic 
state.    They  are  afterwards  passed  through  a  mincing  cylinder,  similar  to 
that  used  in  paper  mills  for  the  conversion  of  rags  into  pidp,  and  then 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  cold  water  tanks  ;  the  water,  in  cases  of  impure 
gutta  percha,  being  mixed  with  a  solution  of  common  soda  or  chloride  of 
lime.    It  is  next  put  into  a  masticating  machine,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  caoutchouc,  and  then  pressed  through  rollers  ;  thus  being 
converted  into  sheets  of  various  width  and  thickness.    When  necessary 
the  sheets  are  again  masticated,  and  again  passed  through  rollers.    These 
sheets  are  subsequently  cut  into  boards  by  vertical  knives,  placed  at  the 
fHirther  end  of  the  table,  along  which  the  sheets  are  carried  by  a  cloth  or 
web  to  another  roller,  round  which  they  pass,  and  are  cut  into  the  required 
widths.    The  bands  or  straps  are  then  removed  and  coiled  up  ready  for 
use.    Driving  bands  for  machinery  are  thus  made,  and  shoe  soles  and 
heels  are  stamped  out  of  similar  sheets  of  gutta  percha.    In  making  tubes 
or  pipes,  either  of  gutta  percha  or  any  of  its  compounds,  a  mass  of  gutta 
percha,  after  being  thoroughly  masticated,  is  placed  in  a  metal  cylinder 
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tonished  with  a  similar  pistoa,  by  which  it  is  pressed  down  into  an  air- 
box,  kept  hot  by  steam,  which  has  at  its  lower  end  a  number  of  perfo- 
zations,  throogh  which  the  plastic  material  is  forced  into  a  cup.  whence 
it  passes  out»  round  a  core,  into  the  desired  tubular  form,  and  thence 
through  a  gauge  to  the  required  siase,  and  into  a  receiver  of  cold  water, 
bdng  drawn  to  the  other  end  of  a  long  trough  by  a  cord  passing  round  a 
pulley  at  the  far  end  of  the  trough,  and  returning  to  the  person  in  attend- 
ance on  the  machine,  who  gradually  draws  the  pipe  away  from  the  air 
machine.    Thus  tubes  of  considerable  length  and  diameter  are  made  to  a 
Tery  great  extent,  and  are  used  for  the  oonyeyance  of  water  and  other 
liquids,  and  are  now  under  test  for  the  conT^anoe  of  gas.    The  paper 
next  explained  the  yariety  of  articles  already  made  of  gntta  percha,  which 
were  of  three  dasses^l.  Useful;   2.  Ornamental;   and  3.  Useful  and 
Ornamental  combined.    Various  articles  were  then  exhibited,  including 
two  yery  handsome  shields,  and  a  splendid  communion  dish  and  seryioe. 
Mr.  Whishaw  next  exhibited  the  Telakouphanon,  or  Speaking  Trumpet ; 
and  in  doing  so,  said  that  speaking  tubes  of  gutta  percha  were  quite  new, 
as  was  also  the  means  of  calling  attention  by  them  of  the  person  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  was  accompUslied  by  the  insertion  of  a  whisfle,  which  being 
blown,  sounded  at  the  other  end  quite  shrilly.    Attention  having  been 
thus  obtained,  you  remove  the  whistle,  and  by  simply  whispering,  the 
voice  would  be  conveyed  quite  audibly  for  a  distance  of  at  least  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  a  conversation  kept  up.  It  must  be  obvious  how  use- 
ful these  telegraphs  must  become  in  large  manufactories  ;  and  indeed  in 
private  houses  they  might  quite  supersede  the  use  of  bells,  as  they  were 
BO  very  cheap,  and  by  branch  pipes  could  be  conveyed  to  different  rooms: 
— and,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  electric  telegraphs,  they  might,  by  a  person 
being  stationed  at  the  end  of  each  tube  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  or  a 
mile,  be  made  most  speedily  to  convey  intelligence  for  any  distance..    In 
private  houses  the  whistle  need  not  be  used,  but  a  more  musical  sound 
could  be  produced.    He  then  amused  the  auditors  by  causing  the  end  of 
the  tube,  which  was  of  the  length  of  100  feet,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  flute  held  in  a  person's  hand,  regulated  the  notes,  and 
placing  his  own  mouth  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  ^*  God  save  the  Queen" 
was  played  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  from  the  person  giving  the  flute  breath. 
Turning  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  he  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  clergy- 
man having  three  livings,  he  might,  by  the  aid  of  three  of  these  tubes,  preach 
the  same  sermon  in  thr^  different  churches  at  the  same  time.— Mr.  Whishaw 
also  exhibited  the  gutta  percha  submarine  rope  or  telegraph  ;  which  con- 
•  aisted  of  a  tube  prorated  with  a  series  of  small  tubes,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  telegraphic  wire,  and  which,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its 
being  acted  upon  by  sea  water  or  marine  insects,  was  banded  or  braided 
ifiund  by  a  small  rope,  and  its  being  perfectly  air-tight  would  render  it 
quite  impervious  to  the  atmosphere. — Athenceum, 

ON  COMMON  SALT  AS  A  POISON  TO  PLANTS. 

BT  HB.  W.   B.   RANDALL. 

The  following  notice  is  presented  as  being  likely  to  afford  a  useful 
practical  caution  to  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  plants.  In  the 
month  of  September  last,  three  or  four  small  plants  in  pots  were  shown  to 
the  writer,  nearly  or  quite  dead  ;  and  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  informed 
that  their  destruction  was  a  complete  mysteiy  to  the  party  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  that  Dr.  lindley  had  expressed  his  opinion,  from  the  exami- 
nation of  a  portion  of  one  sent  to  him,  that  they  were  poisoned.  Having 
aearched  in  vain  for  any  strong  poison  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  plants  them- 
selves, he  inquired  more  minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
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found  that  these  were  only  specimens  of  many  hundreds  of  plants  both  in 
the  open  air  and  in  greenhouses  (but  all  in  pots)  which  exhibited,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  same  characteristics.  The  roots  were  completely 
rotten,  so  as  to  be  easily  crumbled  between  the  fingers ;  the  stems,  even 
in  young  plants,  assumed  the  appearance  of  old  wood  ;  the  leares  became 
brown,  first  at  the  point,  then  round  the  edge,  and  afterwards  all  over  ; 
while  the  whole  plant  drooped  and  died.  At  least  2,000  cuttings  in  various 
stages  of  progress,  and  1,000  strong,  healthy  plants,  had  been  reduced  to 
this  condition ;  including  different  varieties  of  the  fir,  cedar,  geranium, 
ftichsia,  rose,  jasmine,  and  heath.  The  sight  of  this  wholesale  destruction, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  whole  were  daily  watered  flrom  one  parti- 
cular source,  suggested  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  must 
reside  in  the  water  thus  used  ;  and  this  was  accordingly  examined.  It 
yielded  the  following  constituents,  making  in  each  imperial  pint  of  20  fluid 
ounces,  nearly  9i  grains  of  solid  matter  entirely  saline,  without  any 
organic  admixture : — 

Carbonate  of  lime 0.600 

Sulphate  of  lime  0.462 

Chloride  of  calcium 0.200 

Chloride  of  magnesium  1.252 

Chloride  of  sodium  6.906 


9.420 


The  mould  around  the  plants  and  an  infusion  of  the  dead  stems  and  leaves 
also  afibrded  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  much  cliloride  of 
sodium.  Further  inquiry  showed  that  tlie  well  from  which  the  water  was 
procured  had  an  accidental  communication,  by  means  of  a  drain,  with  the 
sea  ;  and  had  thus  become  mixed  with  the  salt  water  from  that  source, 
and  had  been  used  in  this  state  for  some  weeks,  probably  from  two  to 
three  months.  From  about  that  time  the  plants  had  been  observed  to 
droop  ;  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  whole  of  a  valuable  stock  had  been 
destroyed,  that  any  extraordinary  cause  of  the  evil  was  suspected.  To 
place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  water  was  really  the  cause  of  the  mischief, 
twelve  healthy  fuchsias  were  procured  from  a  distance  and  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  half  being  watered  morning  and  evening  with  the  water  in 
question,  and  the  others  with  rain-water.  In  a  week,  the  six  plants 
watered  from  the  well  had  turned  brown,  and  ultimately  died,  whUc  all 
the  rest  remained  perfectly  flourishing.  Assuming,  from  these  facts,  that 
the  common  salt  in  this  water  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  results  described, 
it  is  proved  that  water  containing  about  seven  grains  of  salt  in  each  pint 
is,  in  its  continued  use,  an  efiectual  poison  to  the  weaker  forms  of  vege- 
tation ;  or  that  when  a  soil  is  continually  watered  with  a  weak  solution  of 
salt,  it  gradually  accumulates  in  it  until  the  soil  becomes  sufficiently  con- 
taminated to  be  unfit  to  support  vegetable  life.  In  either  case  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  inquiry  is  suggested— What  is  the  weakest  solution  of  salt 
which  can  produce  in  any  measure  this  poisonous  efibct  ? — or,  in  other 
words,  at  what  degree  of  dilution  does  the  danger  cease  ?  For  salt  is  an 
important  natural  constituent  of  much  spring  water,  quite  independent  of 
any  infiltration  from  the  sea,  as  in  this  instance.  Thus :— the  water  of  the 
artesian  welL  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  contains  in  each  gollon  about  20 
grains ;  that  at  Combe  and  DeliUfield's  Brewery  12.7  ;  that  at  Wolver- 
ton  Hallway  Station  6  ;  one  lately  sunk  at  Southampton,  for  supplying 
a  private  manufactory,  40.  May  it  not  .be  asked,  whether  the  subject 
of  the  suitableness  of  waters  in  general  for  the  various  purposes  to  which 
they  are  applied — be  it  in  manufactures  or  for  steam*engines,  domestic 
purposes  or  drinking— is  not  worthy  of  a  greater  share  of  scientific  atten- 
tion than  it  has  hitherto  commanded. — Athenaum, 
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A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Dental  Fhtsiologt  and  Surgert,  delivered 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  School  of  Medicine,  By  John  Tones,  Surgeon- 
Dentist  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  8vo,  pp.  397.  lUusttated  with  132} 
Engravings.    London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

These  lectures,  which  were  originally  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette t  at  intervals  during  the  years  1845,  6,  and  7,  have  now  assumed 
the  form  of  a  complete  and  scientific  treatise.  Although  the  title  of 
the  work  would  imply  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  medical  profession, 
the  substance  of  it  is  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  the  general 
reader,  and  especially  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  scientific  pur- 
suits. In  the  description  of  the  structure,  composition,  and  phy- 
siology of  the  teeth,  the  author  has  illustrated  his  subject  with 
numerous  well-executed  engravings,  some  of  which  are  microscopic 
representations  of  the  parts  under  consideration.  The  diseases  of  the 
teeth  and  gums  are  treated  of  at  some  length,  and  the  remedies  as  well 
as  the  various  operations  of  dental  surgery  are  described.  The  use  of 
anesthetic  agents  is  also  noticed ;  with  precautions  respecting  their 
application,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  stiould  be  avoided. 

The  work  is  altogether  of  a  higher  order  than  the  treatises  usually 
met  w|th  on  this  subject ;  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  real  use  to  the 
student,  and  it  has  a  copious  index  for  the  convenience  of  the  general 
reader  who  may  desire  information  on  any  matters  relating  to  the 
teeth. 

A  Letteh  to  the  Chairman  and  Weekly  Board  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  en  the  Operation  of  the  23d  Rule  of  the  Hospital^  regulating  the 
Qualification /or  the  Assistant  Surgeoncy.  By  H.  Burford  Norsian, 
F.R.C.S.,  late  candidate  for  the  above  office.  London  :  G.  Odell,  Princes 
Street,  Cavendish  Square.    8vo,  pp.  16. 

The  21  St  rule  of  the  medical  department  of  the  hospital  enacts, 
"That  every  Surgeon  eligible  to  this  hospital,  be  a  Mcmber'of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London  :  that  he  shall  not  have  practised  as  an 
Apothecary  or  as  an  Accoucheur  for  at  least  ten  years  befoFe  the  vacancy 
shall  have  occurred,  nor  slutll  he  so  practise  during  his  continuance  iu  office 
in  the  hospital." 

The  2Sd  Rule  requires, 

"  That  candidates  for  the  office  of  Assistant  Surgeon  produce  the  same 
testimonials  of  qualification  as  are  required  by  the  laws  of  the  hospital 
from  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Surgeon  to  the  hospital." 

It  is  a  principle  generally  acted  upon  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
that  the  office  of  Surgeon  requires  the  services  of  a  practitioner  who 
has  devoted  his  time  to  pure  Surgery,  and  inasmuch  as  the  engagement 
in  general  practice  is  calculated  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  normal 
duties  of  a  Surgeon,  such  practice  constitutes  a  disqualification.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  St.  Marylebone  Dispensary.  "  every  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Surgeon  must  be  a  Member  of  the  Rojal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England,  not  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery 
or  Pharmacy."  In  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  the  principle  is  carried 
further,  the  rule  being  retrospective  to  the  extent  of  ten  years. 

This  is  the  ground  of  Mr.  Norman's  complaint ;  but  his  pamphlet 
does  not  explain  clearly  his  position,  and  the  points  upon  which  his 
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disqualification  is  founded,  wliicli  may  be  better  understood  by  tbe 
following  Report  of  the  Medical  Committee^  Dec.  23,  1847  : — 

"  Mr.  H.  Burford  Norman  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Assistant  Surgeon. 

**The  Medical  Committee  regret  that  th^  cannot  reoomm^id  Mr. 
Norman  as  a  candidate,  in  consequence  of  paragraph  21,  page  35«  of  tbe 
laws  of  the  Hospital. 

^  Mr.  Norman  admitted  that  he  had  been  associated  in  practice  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  an  Apothecary  and  Accoucheur — that  both  of  their  names 
had  been  placed  orer  the  door — ^that  the  bills  had  been  issued  in  their  joint 
names  ~  that  the  medicine  was  dispensed  from  their  house  of  business— and 
finally,  that  he  had  shared  one-hsdf  of  the  profits  of  tiie  establishment— 
and  Aim  within  the  last  ten  years" 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Norman  at  tbe  time,  that  he  bad  never  been 
engaged  in  tbe  practice  of  Pharmacy  or  Midwifery ;  and  that  the 
arrangement  with  bis  partner  was  purposely  regulated  in  sucb  a 
manner  as  to  give  him  tne  benefit  of  the  introduction  without  impli- 
cating him  in  tbe  general  practice.  But  it  was  urged  in  reply  by  the 
Surgeons  of  the  Hospital^  that  "  auifacit  per  alituUf  facxt  per  se** 
and  that  few,  if  any,  Surgeons  would  submit  to  the  privations  conse- 
quent upon  a  strict  adherence  to  their  own  department,  if  they  could, 
without  losing  caste,  purchase  a  share  in  the  business  of  a  Practitioner 
in  Pharmacy,  or  a  General  Practitioner  producing  an  immediate  in- 
come. It  was  therefore  considered  that  such  an  arrangement  was  an 
infraction  of  the  regulation  of  the  Hospital,  and  that  surgical  appoint** 
ments  should  be  reserved  for  those  wtio  adhere  strictly  to  their  own 
department,  sacrificing  the  more  rapid  advancement  in  practice  whicb 
the  business  of  an  Apothecary  procures^  electing  in  preference  the 
higher  rank  and  position  belonging  to  the  department  of  pure  surgery. 

We  think  there  was  hardship  in  Mr.  Norman's  case,  as  he  was  not 
aware  that  by  the  arrangement  alluded  to,  he  had  rendered  himself 
ineligible.  On  the  contrarv,  he  had  exercised  some  ingenuity  to  evade 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  Surgeon  by 
voluntarily  passing  the  examination  for  the  fellowship  in  April, 
1846.  His  testimonials  also  are  very  creditable.  Mr.  Norman, 
however,  did  no  service  to  his  cause  by  alluding  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Iletley,  with  a  view  of  calling  in  question  the  justice  and 
impartiality  of  the  Committee.  The  distinction  between  the  two  cases 
is  this  :  Mr.  Hetley  holds  the  appointment  of  House-Surgeon  to  the 
St.  Marylcbone  Infirmary,  and  this  does  not,  ex  officio,  include  the 
practice  of  either  Pharmacy  or  Midwifery,  other  officers  being  ap- 
pointed for  these  duties ;  but  he  occasionally  assists  the  midwife  in  the 
absence  of  the  Physician- Accoucheur,  not  in  virtue  of  the  office  for 
whicb  he  receives  his  salary,  but  gratuitously,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
medical  student.  Ilis  qualification  in  reference  to  Pharmacy  was 
unini  peached. 

Mr.  Norman,  we  think  injudidously,  inserted  an  advertisement  in 
the  papers,  after  the  decision  of  Dec.  23d,  to  tbe  efiect  that  he  had 
been  rejected  as  a  candidate  on  account  of  an  obsolete  law  rarely  acted 
on  and  about  to  be  repealed.  This  proceeding  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  to  be  in  bad  taste,  and  it  did  not  add  to  the  number  of  his 
advocates. 

Mr.  Norman's  pamphlet  having  been  referred  by  tbe  Weekly  Board 
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to  tbe  Medical  Committee,  the  following  is  the  Report  (Aug.  lOth, 
1848)  :— 

**  The  Medical  Committee  having  taken  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Norman's  pamphlet,  with  reference  to  clause  139,  page  38,  of  the  laws, 

''  JResolvedy  That  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  law  should  not 
be  altered,  more  especially  under  the  circumstances  reported  in  their 
minutes  of  23d  December,  1847." — Old  Laws,  page  35,  ciaiue  21. 

We  have  detailed  the  particulars  of  this  case  because  it  bears  upon 
a  subject  which  we  have  ft-equently  had  occasion  to  discuss,  namely, 
the  separation  of  Pharmacy  from  medical  and  surgical  practice. 
^Vhether  midwifery  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
hibition is  a  question  for  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  consider.  It  is 
true,  that  surgical  instruments  are  n-equently  used  in  midwifery  prac- 
tice, and  it  may  be  asked,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  qualified  person 
to  use  surgical  instruments,  the  Surgeon  or  the  Apotnecary  ?  Does 
the  habit  of  performing  one  kind  of  operation  dis<|uuify  a  person  from 
performing  another  ? — or  is  midwifery  so  degrading  an  avocation  that 
a  surgeon  cannot  practice  it,  even  when  surgical  aid  is  required,  with- 
out sacrificing  his  rank  and  position  as  a  surgeon  ? 

So  far  as  Pharmacy  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  making  the  distinction  as  complete  as  possible 
between  the  consulting  or  operating  surgeon  and  the  vendor  of  medi- 
cines ;  and  a  medical  school  may  be  considered  the  fountain-head  which 
should  maintain  the  principles  on  which 'such  distinctions  are  founded. 

Cases  may  occur  in  which  it  may  be  expedient  and  proper  to  deviate 
from  a  general  rule,  and  the  governors  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
could,  if  thev  thought  proper,  enact  a  special  law  in  favour  of  an 
individual  whom  it  might  be  desirable  to  elect  notwithstanding  some 
trifling  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  on  his  part. 

Outlines  or  Botany  ;  being  a  Text  Book  for  the  use  of  his  Students.  By 
WiLUAH  Mateer,  M.  D.,  Belfast.  Part  I.,  small  8 to,  pp.  40,  with 
Plates.    London  :  H.  Balliere,  219,  Regent  Street. 

ScBIFTUaAL  AuTnORITT  FOB  THE  MiTIOATION  OF  TBE  PAINS  OF  LABOUR 
BT  CnLOBOFOBM   AN1>  OTHEB  AnJESTHETIC   AoENTS.      By  PROTHEBOE 

Smith,  M.D.    With  an  Appendix  by  Dr.  Simpson.    8vo,  pp.  52.    Lon- 
don ;  S.  Uigbly,  Fleet  Street. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  combat  the  opinion  which  some 
persons  have  expressed,  that  the  pains  of  labour  are  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  decree,  "  In  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth,"  ami  that 
consequently  any  mitigation  of  these  pains  is  unjustifiable  on  Christian 
principles !  I  Much  as  we  are  surprised  at  the  promulgation  of  this 
extraordinary  doctrine  by  any  member  of  the  profession,  we  are  still 
more  surprized  that  it  should  be  thought  worth  while  to  write  a 
pamphlet  of  52  pages  in  its  refutation.  Dr.  Simpson  exposes  the  fal- 
lacy in  three  lines,  observing  that  the  advocates  of  unmitigated  pains 
**  (according  to  their  own  doctrines)  in  practising  physic,  are  really  and 
truly  practising  a  profession  of  sin  and  iniquity,  in  so  far  as  man  in 
the  primeval  curse  was  doomed  to  die,  and  yet  they  daily  and  hourly 
persist  in  attempting  to  make  him  live/' 

On  the  successful  Treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  By  £dwabi> 
Joseph,  M.R.C.S.,  Pp.  8.  London  :  Davy  and  Son,  8,  Gilbert  Street, 
Oxford  Street. 
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DEATH  OF  BERZELIUS. 

This  distinguished  chemist,  the  father  of  analytical  chemistry,  expired 
on  the  7th  inst,  at  Stockholm.  Baron  Berzelius  was  bom  on  the  SOth  of 
August,  1779,  in  Ostergothland,  in  Sweden,  of  a  respectable  family.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of  Upsala,  where  he  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  particularly  his  favourite  science— Chemistry; 
after  passing  the  necessary  examinations,  ho  received  his  diploma  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine  in  1804,  and  was  appointed  Medicinae  et  Pharmacia}  Adjunctus 
at  the  Collegium  Medicum  at  Stockholm,  and  gave  instruction  in  chemistry 
to  young  students,  and  on  account  of  his  small  income,  was  obliged^  to 
practise  occasionally  as  a  physician.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  MedicinsB 
et  Pharmaciae  Professor;  and  in  the  same  year  he  instituted,  in  conjunction 
with  seven  other  eminent  men,  the  Swedish  Medical  Society  at  Stockholm, 
now  a  most  flourishing  institution,  and  constituting  the  very  heart  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Sweden. 

In  1808  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
1810  oflBiciated  as  President,  and  in  1818  as  Perpetual  Secretary.  On  the 
occasion  of  holding  this  appointment  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  dinner 
was  given  in  the  Academy  by  the  members  to  this  distinguished  savant, 
which  was  presided  over  by  his  present  Majesty,  then  the  Crown  Prince, 
V'ho  on  proposing  the  health  of  Berzelius,  expressed  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  own  obligations  to  Berzelius  for  the  valuable  private  in- 
struction he  had  received  from  him  in  his  younger  days.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Hoyal  Sanitary  Board,  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  senior  member.  As  a  proof  of  the  magnitude 
of  his  laborious  pursuits,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  he  first 
developed  the  electro-chemical  system,  and  that  he  has  also  examined  and 
minutely  described  the  atomic  theory  of  the  elementary  bodies.  He  dis- 
covered and  examined  several  great  classes  of  chemical  combinations,  as, 
for  instance,  the  difiTerent  degrees  ui  which  sulphur  combines  with  fluoric 
acid,  with  platinum,  columbium,  vanadium,  tellurium,  and  phosphurus, 
the  sulphates,  &c.  In  organic  chemistry  he  has  no  less  distinguished 
himself  by  his  experiments,  and,  properly  speaking,  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  vegetable  and  animal  chemistry,  more  particularly  the  latter. 
As  regards  chemical  analysis,  the  highest  merits  are  due  to  him,  for  having 
arranged  a  new  and  generally  adopted  chemical  nomenclature.  His  works, 
which  have  been  for  the  most  part  translated  into  the  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Polish  languages,  are  so  numerous  and  volu- 
minous, that,  considering  the  accuracy  with  which  everything  is  described, 
it  appears  to  be  almost  a  wonder  how  one  man,  whose  time,  besides,  is 
occupied  by  a  great  amount  of  official  duties,  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
such  a  mass  of  scientific  publications. 

Berzelius  had  received  from  his  Majesty  King  Charles  John  many  marks 
of  high  distinction  :  he  was  created  a  nobleman  in  1818,  a  Baron  in  1835, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Wasa  in  1821,  and  Grand  Cross 
of  the  same  order  in  1829  ;  he  was  a  Knight  of  the  Iloyal  Swedish  order 
of  the  Polar  Star,  and  of  several  foreign  orders  received  from  the  Emperor 
of  Kussia  and  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Belgium,  France,  and  Sar- 
dinia ;  a  honorary  member  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  literary  and 
scientific  societies.  In  consideration  of  the  great  services  which  Berzelius 
has  bestowed  on  his  native  country,  the  members  of  the  Diet  at  Stockholm 
in  1840,  voted  to  him  the  annual  sum  of  2000  dollars  banco  as  a  pension 
for  his  lifetime,  independent  of  his  former  emoluments. — Lancet 
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M.  PYPERS, 
EDITOB  or  THE  Joumol  de  Pharmacie  (TAnvers. 

The  Fharmaceutical  Society  of  Antverp  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  its  establishment  to  the  exertions  of  M.  Pypers,  who  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  his  last  illness  to  be  one  of  its  most  actire  supporters.  The 
Journal  de  Phamuxcie  d'Anvers,  of  July,  contains  a  warm  eulogium  of 
M.  Fypers,  whose  decease  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  calamity  to  the  Society,  in 
which  he  took  so  active  a  part.  As  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  he  enjoyed 
a  high  standing  at  Antwerp,  and  was  the  author  of  several  papers  on  che- 
mical subjects.  But  his  chief  exertions  in  his  public  capacity  were  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy  by  the  introduction  of  improved  educa- 
tion, and  the  improvement  of  the  laws  relating  to  his  profession.  The 
success  attending  these  exertions,  and  his  aptitude  in  promoting  harmony 
and  good-fellowship  among  his  brethren,  obtained  for  him  general  respect 
and  esteem. 


TO  corresponde;nts. 

E,  P.  Corder.—Silyer  may  be  gilded  by  brushing  it  over  with  an  amalgam 
of  gold,  and  then  heating  it  until  the  mercury  is  volatilized  ;  or  the  gold  may 
be  deposited  by  electricity  from  a  solution  of  oxide  of  gold  in  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  solution  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — Dissolve 
two  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  pint  of  distilled  water,  then  add 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oxide  of  gold,  and  heat  the  mixture  until  solution 
is  effected. 

G.  5.,  Bedford. — There  is  no  formula  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  for  Liquor  ferri  eeequiacetalia*  It  is  probable  that  the  Ferri 
aceias  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia  is  meant.  The  following  is  the  formula: 
S^uioxide  of  iron  one  part,  acetic  acid  six  parts,  digest  for  three  days  with 
agitation  and  strain.    The  dose  is  from  ten  drops  to  tliirty. 

M.  P.  5„  Birmingham,  complains  of  the  practice  of  some  Chemists  in 
spelling  the  word  a'iraied  with  <v,  thus,  orated.  He  gives  a  quotalioa  from 
Gray's  Operative  Chemist,  where  it  is  said,  **  aerated  kali  would  etymologically 
signify  kali  impregnated  with  tes  brass ;  whereas  the  name  of  the  salt  is  from 
aer  air,  as  being  surcharged  with  what  was  called  fixed  air." 

H,  B,,  Farnhanu—{\).  When  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium,  mado 
with  lard,  undergoes  a  change  of  colour,  indicating  tlio  liberation  of  iodine* 
it  is  probable  that  the  effect  arises  from  the  lard  being  rancid.  In  such  case 
an  organic  acid  would  be  present,  which  would  decompose  the  iodide  of 
potassium.— (2).  The  change  of  colour  in  the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury,  arises  from  the  reduction  of  the  mercury,  the  oxygen  passing  to  the 
fats.— (3).  When  a  mixture  of  pnissiate  of  potash  and  chlorate  of  potash  is 
ignited,  deflagration  takes  place,  the  potassium,  iron,  &c.,  being  oxidized  at 
the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chloric  acid. 

A.P.S,  Camden  3ow».— Mr.  Kedwood  has  not  pursued  the  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  tlie  gelatin ization  of  Tincture  of  Kino,  since  the  publication  of 
his  paper  on  that  subject,  nor  has  the  subject  been  investigated  by  any  one 
else  that  we  are  aware  of. 

TK.,  CAesfcr.— Barm  or  yeast  is  no  doubt  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in 
water,  but  the  composition  of  yeast  is  not  uniform,  and  therefore  its  pro- 
perties may  varj'. 
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B,  S. — Eau  de  Javelle  is  the  name  applied  in  France  to  solution  of  chloride 
of  potash,  that  is,  bleaching  liquor,  in  which  potash  is  substituted  for  lime* 
It  may  be  thus  prepared  : — 

R    Dry  chloride  of  lime  (chlorinated  lime)  ^ij. 
Carbonate  of  potash,  ^iy. 
Water,  Oij. 
Mix  the  chloride  of  lime  with  Oiss  of  water,  diasolre  the  carbonate  of  potash 
in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  mix  the  two  liquors,  aod  filter  the  mixture. 

JReiort,  Hastings. — One  hundred  parts  of  pure  cane-sugar  are  capable  of 
yielding  nearly  fifty-four  parts  of  alMsoIute  alcohol.  If  raw  sugar  be  used* 
the  product  would  depend  on  the  proportion  of  pure  sugar  contained  in  it^ 
which  is  not  constant  The  best  temperature  at  which  to  conduct  the  fer- 
mentation, is  from  yO*"  to  QO'*  Fahr. 

S>  3i.f  Bath,  requests  the  publication  of  formulas  for  blue,  green,  and  red 
fires,  for  pyrotcchnical  purposes. 

BLUE. 

R    Nitre 5  parts. 

Sulphur 2    " 

Metallic  antimony   1     "        Mix. 

GREEK. 

R    Nitrate  of  baryta 62^  parts. 

Sulphur I0§    '• 

Chlorate  of  potash  23|    «* 

Charcoal   

Sulphuret  of  arsenic aa    li    "        Mix. 

BED. 

R    Dried  nitrate  of  strontia 72  parts. 

Sulphur 20    " 

Gunpowder  6    " 

Coal  dust  2    «*        Mix. 

H.  E,  S.,  Chatham^  will  find  on  looking  orer  the  formula  again,  that  it  is 
correct  as  it  stands.  The  formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  yields  twenty-seven 
ounces  of  product  The  proposed  formula  yields  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
duct with  double  the  quantity  of  all  the  ingredients  excepting  the  water. 

lodinum, — We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  tincture  of  iodide  of  iron.  Most 
likely  the  preparation  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent  is  the  syrup.  See 
TOl.  i.,  pages  47  and  520. 

Magnesiit  Ferro  Suljphas, ^^In  answer  to  Omega  (of  last  month)  Mr.  Peche, 
the  maker  of  this  salt,  has  rcmored  to  1,  Charrington  Street,  Oakley  Square. 

A  Constant  Header  (  Wakefidd\  has  sent  some  minute  fragments  of  a  small 
pill  for  analysis,  desiring  the  prescription  for  preparing  the  same. — [We 
legret  the  impossibility  of  giving  the  required  information.  The  analysis  of 
a  pill  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  can  only  be  approximative,  even  if  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  be  furnished.] 

M,  P.  S. — The  process  of  percolation  or  displacement  is  described  in 
Tol*  i.|  pages  61,  591,  and  C54. 

Omega. — The  nature  of  the  examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Socie^ 
is  described  in  Vol.  vil.  No.  7.  The  subscription  from  Associates  is  10«.  6& 
per  annum. 

O.  A— (1 ).  TiNcruEA  Ptrethri  :  Pyrethrum-root,  one  part ;  water,  one 
purt,  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  five  parts;  macerate  as  usual.— (2).  The  Exa- 
minations, see  Vol.  vii,  No.  7. 
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PoUtm  for  BeelZeftr— We  hare  tried  the  phosphoms  paste  in  flereral  hoiues 
▼here  the  beetles  were  iimumerable.  In  a  few  days  they  had  almost  entirely 
TUiiahed.  The  Quantity  of  poison  consumed  could  not  have  destroyed  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  number,  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  eat  one 
mother;  but  it  would  appear  that  those  who  were  not  poisoned,  took 
the  alarm,  and  fled.  When  administered  to  beetles  in  a  trap,  they  deronr 
it  greedily  and  soon  die.  This  poison  should  be  recommended  to  all 
Mcers,  as  the  congregation  of  beetles  around  the  oven  is  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  the  smell  of  which  on  passing  the  house  is  sickening  to  those  who 
hare  an  antipathy  to  this  kind  of  vermin.  The  mode  of  preparing  the 
phosphorus,  is  described  in  voL  viL,  page  594* 

7\fro  Oiemicus,-^AciDJjLATED  Lemon  Kau,  see  vol.  iii,  p.  116.— Ginoer 
Bber  Powders  :  k  Ess.  lemon  gutt.  ij  ;  Soda  sesquicarb.  9ij  ;  Pulv.  Zingib. 
gr.  iv ;  Sacchari  3ij  ;  misce.  To  be  taken'with  acid  tertaric,  gr.  xxxv.— 
Lemoitadb  Fowdbm:  Ess.  lemon  gtt  ij  ;  Soda  sesquicarb.  3s8 ;  Sacchari 
3tj ;  misce.    Acid  citric  vel  tartaric  9ij. 

J.  B,  H.y  Odiham.'-The  rectified  or  purified  oil  of  turpentine  is  often 
called  spirit  of  turpentine. 

ff.  L.  Lond&n,  L.  B.  York^BJoddL,  GresntpicA,  see  Vol.  vii.,  No.  7. 

Mr.  WocUey  will  observe  on  referring  to  the  article  in  question,  that  our 
observation  applied  merely  to  the  substance  of  the  Parliamentary  Report  on 
Disinfectants,  in  which  we  stated  that  **  chloride  of  lime  appeared  to  be 
almost  forgotten."  We  had  no  intention  of  disparaging  the  preparation, 
but  on  the  contrary  implied  that  it  is  too  well  known  to  require  pufi&ng  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  Amator  Scientia**  (Portemou/A).— (1.)  It  may  be  used  diluted  with  water. 
^(2.)  The  dose  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  ginger  is  from  twenty  to 
forty  drops,  or  eren  more,  if  a  strong  stimulant  be  required. — (3.)  A  work 
On  Domestic  Medicime,  with  Jirtt-rate  Becipeg,  ffv.,  would  be  of  no  value 
unless  published  with  the  name  and  authority  of  a  medical  practitioner. 

A  Medical  Dispenser.  —  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Thnes  of  July  29th  :  "  Wanted  a  young  lad  as  an  apprentice,  from  13  to  15» 
well  educated  in  the  capacity  of  page  to  a  medical  gentleman  of  consider- 
able practice,  where  he  will  ultimately  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
drug  business  and  dispensing  medicine.  He  will  be  treated  as  a  member  of 
the  family.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  England  will  be  preferred.-— 
Apply  to  Mr.  Pasmore,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  5,  Colville  Terrace,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea.    Premium  only  sixty  guineas," 

An  Iwpostor.'^K  young  man,  calling  himself  Thomas  Harris,  a  dispenser 
of  medicines,  has  been  soliciting  charity  of  Chemists,  stating  that  he  was 
apprenticed  at  Doncaster,  and  lived  lately  with  a  medical  man  in  West- 
minster. On  inquiry  of  his  referees,  we  ascertained  that  the  party  at  Don- 
caster  had  never  had  an  apprentice  of  that  name.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
been  in  the  situation  at  Westminster,  having  answered  an  advertisement  and 
taken  his  place  behind  the  counter,  but  absconded  on  the  following  day. 

Pine  Apple  Preserve. — Cut  pine  ^apples  in  tliiu  slices,  removing  the  rind, 
place  them  in  a  pan  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar.  In  about  twelve  hours 
turn  on  the  steam^  and  boil  gently  until  the  requisite  consistence  is  obtained. 
A  common  extract-pan,  with  steam  jacket,  is  the  best  apparatus  for  this  as 
well  as  other  preserves,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  laboratory  may  con- 
tribute usefully  to  the  kitchen  department. 

Messrs.  Mander,  Weaver,  and  Co.,  will  perceive  that  we  have  inserted  the 
article. 
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The  In/ant  Orphan  Asylum. — llie  case  of  Edward  Bridge,  aged  four  years 
and  six  months,  claims  the  support  of  those  Members  of  our  body  who  aro 
Subscribers  to  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum.  His  father  was  one  of  the  original 
Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  having  continued  his  member- 
ship four  or  fiye  years,  he  withdrew  from  it,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Society  was  of  no  use,  and  joined  the  College  of  Chemistry.  Shortly  after- 
wards, he  had  a  fall  from  a  chaise,  which  paralyzed  his  brain,  and  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  helplessness,  from  which  there  is  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
If  he  had  not  sacrificed  his  claim  by  leaving  the  Society,  his  family  would 
have  experienced  the  advantage,  as  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  relief 
from  the  Benevolent  Fund.  There  arc  three  boys  under  the  age  of  ten  years, 
besides  the  one  above-named,  on  whose  behalf  proxies  are  received  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  27,  Haymarket,  and  several  other  Chemists. 

Bdigious  Tests  in  Medical  Elections, — Our  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  recent  election  of  a  Professor  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  one  of  the  can- 
didates, Dr.  Barr^s  was  precluded  from  a  chance  of  success  from  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  Dissenter,  and  therefore  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  tests  pre- 
scribed  by  the  University.  The  subject  is  likely  to  be  further  considered, 
and  in  all  probability  the  restriction  will  be  removed.  It  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  that  the  tests  are  not  absolutely  imperative,  although 
nominally  in  force.  Dr.  Barry,  however,  who  had,  in  other  respects,  every 
prospect  of  success,  withdrew  from  the  contest  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  his  friends  that  their  votes  would  be  void  if  given  to  a 
di&seuter. 

Sunday  Trading, — We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Beaton,  of  174,  Shoreditch,  to 
publish  the  following  Abttce, which  is  in  process  of  signature: 

"  NOTICE. 

<«  We,  the  undersigned.  Surgeons,  Chemists,  and  Druggists,  anxious  to 
relieve  ourselves  and  Assistants  from  incessant  toil  do  agree  and  undertake 
to  abridge  the  hours  of  general  business  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

"  With  a  due  regard  to  tlie  public  necessities,  we  propose  being  in  attend- 
ance till  Flevcn  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  after  Six  in  the  evening.  In  the 
intermediate  hours,  to  supply  nothing  but  what  may  be  urgently  required  in 
case  of  sudden  indisposition,  or  under  professional  direction. 

*'  We  enter  into  iliis  arrangement,  first,  because  we  from  experience  are 
convinced  that  it  will  relieve  us  from  supplying  many  unnecessary  articles 
on  the  Sabbath ;  next,  because  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  enjoy  this  brief 
repose  from  active  duty  on  that  day  which  is  consecrated  to  rest  for  all  man- 
kind. 

**  To  carry  out  this  object,  we  agree  to  commence  on  Simday,  September 
the  3d,  and  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  six,  to  keep  our  doors  locked 
and  all  the  shutters  up." 

The  number  of  signatures  amounts  already  to  eighty-nine. 
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THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETINGS. 

With  a  view  of  extending  the  interest  of  our  members  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Meetings,  and  promoting  the  object  for  which  they 
were  established,  the  Council  came  to  a  resolution  during  the  past 
year  to  give  notice  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  each  meeting 
whenever  this  should  be  found  practicable. 

After  the  usual  interval  of  relaxation,  the  session  is  about  to 
commence,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  referring  our  readers  to 
the  Notice  on  the  Cover  of  this  number,  in  which  the  subjects 
likely  to  come  forward  on  Wednesday,  the  11th,  are  stated. 

The  spontaneous  decomposition  to  which  chloroform  is  said  to 
be  liable  when  exposed  to  light  and  air  will  become  a  subject  of 
discussion.  As  tins  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  we  are  anxious 
to  obtain  evidence  on  thb  point  from  manufacturers  and  members 
of  the  profession  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  chloroform.  Those 
who  may  have  had  experience  in  the  subject  will  confer  a  benefit 
on  the  profession  and  the  public  by  stating  the  result  of  their 
observations. 


THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  ACT. 

Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  Instructions  to  Officers  re- 
lating TO  Medicine  Dutt,  recently  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps.  In  order  to  make  the  information  complete, 
we  have  appended  the  schedule  referred  to  in  the  instructions, 
which  places  in  one  view  the  substance  >>f  the  law  relating  to  the 
subject,  and  will  thus  enable  Our  readers  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  conditions  under  which  stamps  are  required.  We  may 
observe  that  there  is  in  these  instructions  nothing  at  variance  with 
what  we  have  already  published  (vol.  vii.  p.  361  and  452),  but 
the  form  in  which  the  information  is  conveyed  is  more  concise  and 
explicit,  and  beingp' published  under  authority,  may  be  referred  to 
with  greater  confidence. 

Those  who  may  have  forgotten  to  take  out  their  LiCENCE/br 
the  present  year  tcill  perceive  the  importance  of  doing  so  im- 
mediately,  as  the  penalty  of  £20  is  recoverable  on  every  sale  of  a 
medicine  liable  to  stamp  duty  until  such  licence  is  taken  out. 

VOL.  VIII.  M 
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INSTRUCTIONS    TO    OFFICERS   RELATING   TO 

MEDICINE  DUTY. 
Office  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  Somerset  House,  London,  1848. 
DUTIES  ON  MEDICINES. 

Bt  the  44  Gea  III.,  c.  98,  Stamp  Duties  are  charged  on  certain  medicines, 
and  also  on  Licences  to  he  taken  out  yearly  for  sdling  the  same. 
The  Duties  on  Medicines  are  as  follows,  viz. — 
For  every  Packet,  Box,  Bottle,  Pot,  or  other  Enclosure,")  £   s,   </. 
with  its  contents,  not  exceeding  the  price  or  value  of  >0    0    1^ 

One  ShilUng  J 

Do.        do.        do.        Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence     0    0    3 

Do.        do.        do.        Four  Shillings 0    0    6 

Do.        do.        do.        Ten  Shillings  0    10 

Do.        do.        do.        Twenty  Shillings 0    2    0 

Da        do.        do.        Thirty  Shillings  0    3    0 

Do.        do.        do.        Fifty  ShillUigs 0  10    0 

Do.        do.,  exceeding  ditto 10    0 

These  duties  are  denoted  by  stamped  labels  required  to  be  afilxed  to  the 
articles  charged, which  (besides  those  specified  byname  in  the  schedule  to 
tiie  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  150)  are.  All  preparations  for  the  prevention,  cure,  or 
relief  of  any  disorder  or  complaint  incident  to,  or  in  anywise  affecting  the 
human  body,  of  the  foUowing  descriptions,  viz* — 

1st. — ^Those  wherein  the  maker  or  vendor  claims  to  have  any  occult 
•eciet  or  art,  or  exclusive  right  for  making  the  same. 

Sd. — Those  which  are  or  shall  at  any  time  have  been  sold  under  letters 
patent ;  and, 

3d.  Those  which  are  or  shall  have  been  by  public  notice  or  advertisement, 
or  by  paper  or  handbill,  or  by  any  label  or  words  written  or  printed,  affixed 
to  or  delivered  with  the  packet,  &c,  held  out  or  recommended  as  nostrumsi, 
or  proprietaiy  medicines,  or  as  specifics,  or  as  beneficial  to  the  preventkm^ 
curSt  or  reUrfofany  distemper,  malady,  ailment,  disorder,  or  complamt  incident 
to,  or  in  anywise  affecting  the  human  body. 

Note, — The  artificial  mineral  and  other  waters  specified  in  the  schedule 
to  the  50  Gea  III.,  c.  150,  and  all  compositions  for  making  the  same,  are 
exempted  by  the  3  &  4  Will  IV.,  c.  97,  s.  20. 

A  penalty  of  £10  is  incurred  by  seUing  any  article  of  medicine,  liable  to 
duty,  without  a  duly  stamped  label ;  and  it  is  required  that  the*  label  shall 
be  affixed  in  such  manner  that  the  packet,  &c.,  cannot  be  opened,  and  the 
contents  poured  out  or  taken  therdlrom,  without  destroying  such  stamp ; 
the  Penalty  being  incurred  if  the  medicine  be  sold  with  the  stamp  affixed 
in  any  other  manner. — 52  Geo.  in.,  c.  150,  s.  2. 

A  penalty  of  £20  is  imposed  for  fraudulently  removing  a  stamp  from 
any  article  of  medicine  after  it  has  been  sold ;  or  for  using  again,  or  selling 
or  baying  again,  any  such  stamp. — 42  Geo.  III.,  c.  56,  ss.  13  and  14. 

Any  person  receiving  for  sale  any  such  medicines  not  duly  stamped,  and 
nes^ecting  within  ten  days  to  return  the  same,  or  to  give  informatioii 
thereof  to  the  Commissioners,  and  deposit  the  articles  with  the  nearest 
distributor  of  stamps,  incurs  a  penalty^  of  £20.^43  Geo.  IIL,  c.  73,  s.  2. 

DUTT  ON  LICENCES  TO  SELL  MEDICINES. 

Every  person  vending  medicines  liable  to  duty,  is  required  to  take  out 
an  annual  licence  chargeable  with  duty  as  hereafter  mentioned,  viz. — 
If  within  the  cities  of  Ix^ndon  or  Westminster,  or  within  the  )£«.<£» 
limits  of  the'twopenny  post,  or  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  3  2    0    0 

In  any  other  dty  or  borough  or  town  corporate 0  10    0 

In  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain , 0    6    0 
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AH  such  licences  expire  on  the  Slst  August,  and  ought  to  be  immediately 
renewed  ;  but  by  the  regulation  of  the  Board,  parties  are  idlowed  the  whole 
of  the  month  of  September  for  obtaining  fresh  licences  ;  therefore  during 
the  latter  month  the  Board's  officers  are  to  refrain  from  making  detections 
against  such  persons  for  selling  medicines  without  licence. 

A  penalty  of  £20  is  incurred  by  any  persons  selling  medicines  liabU  to 
duty,  without  a  licence.~42  Geo.  III.,  c.  56,  ss.  6  and  8. 

In  making  detections  with  the  view  to  prosecutions  for  erading  the 
medicine  or  licence  duty,  the  attention  of  the  officers  is  chiefly  directed  to 
such  articles  as  are  sold  in  connection  with  any  public  notice  or  advertise- 
ment, handbill,  or  label,  describing  the  quality  or  efficacy  of  th^  medicine 
within  the  Act  of  Parliament,  rath^  than  to  those  which  are  merely 
designated  by  labels  affixed  to  them,  such  as  **  Antibilious  Fills,*'  **  Cough 
Mixture,*'  &c 

There  are  some  articles  strictly  chargeable  with  duty,  but  which  partake 
more  of  the  character  of  perfumery  tlum  of  medicine,  and  are  sold  chiefly 
by  hairdressers  and  perfumers  ;  cases  of  this  kind  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Board's  solicitor  for  his  directions  before  they  are  interfered  with  by 
the  officer. 

In  order  to  detect  any  person  selling  patent  medicines  without  a  licence, 
or  without  a  stamped  label  thereto  affixed,  or  with  a  label  impressed  with 
too  low  a  rate  of  duty,  an  article  must  be  purchased  at  the  shop  or  house 
at  which  the  business  is  carried  on  ;  and  any  wrapper  or  other  covering  to 
the  packet  is  not  to  be  disturbed  further  than  is  requisite  to  ascertain 
whether  there  be  a  proper  stamped  label  attached,  and  the  packet  as  well 
as  any  paper  or  covering  removed  must  be  marked,  so  that  the  purchaser 
may  be  able  to  identify  them  at  a  future  period  ;  and  to  prove  when,  where, 
and  of  whom  the  article  was  purchased,  and  the  price  paid  for  it.  The  box 
or  packet  containing  the  medicine  is  not  in  any  case  to  be  opened. 

If  a  person  be  employed  by  an  officer  to  purchase  an  article,  he  should 
bring  it  precisely  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  purchased,  to  the  officer, 
in  order  that  the  wrapper  may  be  removed,  if  requisite,  and  the  necessary 
memorandum  made  thereon  in  the  presence  of  the  officer. 

The  article  purchased  (together  with  the  wrapper  and  any  printed  papers 
delivered  therewith]  is  to  be  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  person  of  whom  purchased,  the  date  and  the  name  of  the 
officer,  and  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  solicitor,  and  a  report  of  the  case  is 
to  be  forwarded  at  the  same  time,  fairly  written  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper,  according  to  one  of  the  forms  annexed. 

No.  1. 
MEDICINE  LICENCE  DUTY. 

\^Plact  of  Officer* M  Residencel 
[Vate.^ 
Gbntlkxen, — I  beg  to  report  that  on  the  day  of  instant 


Stamp  duty  label  is  afiBLxed  to  the  medidne,  but  the  said 
is  not  licensed  to  deal  in  stamped  medicines. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Tour  very  obedient  Servant, 

lQfficer*M  Name,] 
To  the  Hon,  The  Commieeionere  of  Siampe  and  Taxes, 

*  If  the  officer  employed  a  person  to  make  the  detection,  say  A.  B.,  of, 
&c  [naffie,  residence^  ana  occupation  of  person  emphyed]  employed  by  me 
for  the  purpose,  purchased  of,  &c 

m2 
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No.  2. 

MEDICINE  DUTY. 

IPhce  of  Officers  Restdence."} 
iDate,^ 

6entli:men, — ^I  beg  to  report  tbat  on  the  day  of  instant 

or  last]  1*  purchased  of  {jxiriffs  name  in  full]  Chemist,  at  his  shop,  situate 
^No.  ^c,  parish,  and  place  of  rencfence]  one  bottle  of  \descriptvm  of  the 
article']  for  which  I  paid  [price].  The  article  is  liable  to  the  meaicine 
fitamp  duty,  but  was  sold  without  any  stamp  being  thereto  affixed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  yery  obedient  Serrant,  • 

[_Qfficer*s  name]. 
To  Uie  Hon,  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes, 


I 


No.  8. 
MEDICINE  LICENCE  DUTY  AND  MEDICINE  DUTY. 

N,B, — It  frequently  occurs  that  an  article  liable  to  the  medicine  duty  is 
sold  by  an  unlicensed  person,  in  such  cases,  both  the  penalty  of  £20  and 
£10  of  course  attach  to  the  single  act  of  sale. 

The  report  of  this  double  offence  may  be  easily  framed  from  the  pre* 
ceding  forms. 


THE  SCHEDULE  TO  WHICH  THIS  ACT  REFERS  : 

Adam*s  Solvent 

Addison's  Re-animating  European 

Balsam 
JSthereal  Anodyne  Spuit 
Ague  and  FeTer  Drops  (by  Wilson) 
Allan's  Nipple  Liniment 
Amboyna  Lotion 
^— —  Mouth  Powder 


Tooth  Powder 

American  Alteratire  PiUs 

Salve 

Soothing  Syrup 

Tincttire 

Andalusia  Water 
Anderson's  Scots  Pills 
Angibaud's  Lozenges  of  Blois 
Anodyne  Necklace 
Antapoplectic  PiUs 
Appleby's  Tea 
Arabian  Balsam 
Arnold's  Drops 

Pills 

Arquebusade  Water 
Aromatick  Spirit  of  Vinegar 

Condensed  " 

Asiatic  Bilious  Pills 
Tonic  Tincture 


Austin's  Chalybeate  Pills 
— ^—  Liniment 
Balm  of  Mecca 

of  Quito 

Balsam  of  Iceland  liverwort 
Barclay's  Antibilious  Pills 
Asthmatic  Candy 

Ointment 

Barlowe*s  Specific  Medicine 
Barron's  Cachou  de  Rose  Lozenges 
Barton's  Alterative  Pomade 

Vital  Wme 

Bateman's  Drops 

Golden  Spirit  of  Scurvy 

Grass 

Plain  Spirits  of  ditto 

Bath's  PnU 

Bayley's  British  Tooth  Powder 

Ointment 

Pectoral  Pills 

Beaseley's  Family  Plaister 
BeaumS  de  Vie 
Beiker's  Tincture 

Bell's  Restorative  Pills 
Bennet's  Worm  Powders 
Benzoin,  Essence  of 
Berry's  Bilious  Pills 


*  If  the  officer  employed  a  person  to  make  the  detection,  say  A  B.  of» 
&c.  [name,  residence,  and  occupation  of  person  emplotfed]  employed  by  ma 


for  the  purpose,  purchased  of,  &c 
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Betton'8  British  Oil 
Bird's  Ague  Tinctnre 
Birt's  Martial  Balsam 
Blair's  Cephalic  Fluid 
Blenkensop's  Bilious  Pills 
Boerhaaye's  Antiscorbutic  Wine 
BoIderson*s  Worm  Cakes 
Bollman's  Specific 
Bolton's  Asthmatic  Tincture 
Bostock's  Cordial 

Grand  Elixir 

Bott's  Com  Solve 

Tooth  Powder 

Bourne's  Ethereal  Essence 
Box's  Magnesia  Lozenges 
Brabham's  Oil 
Brandon's  Composition  or  Medicine 

for  the  Evil  and  Scrophula 
Brazil  Salts 
Brodum's  Botanic  Pills 
■  —  Botanical  Syrup 

— - —  Nervous  Cordiid 
Browne's  British  Pills 

■  Rheumatic  Powders 

Tincture  of  Yellow  Bark 

Bryant's  Essence  of  Coltsfoot 
Burridge's  Specific  for  Rheumatic 

Gout  and  Rheumatism 
Byron's  PUls 

Bythell's  Pectoral  Lozenges 
Camphor.  w£thereal  Essence  of 
Catharmian  Water 
Cathcart's  Edinburgh  Ointment 

Water 

Cephalic  Snuff 
Chamberlain's  Ointment 

Pills 

Chapman's  Cerate 

ChilbUin  Water 

Ching's  Worm  Lozenges 
Chinncr's  Pills 
Church's  Anodyne  Essence 
—  Antispasmodic  Elixir 

Chilblain  Ointment 

Cough  Drops 

Eye  Salve 

Pectoral  PUls 

Volatile  Tincture 

Clerval's  Syrup 
Clinton's  Oil  for  Deafness 

Snuff 

Clyde's  Balsam 

Ointment 

Coates'  Cough  Drops 

Collier's  Assistant  Pills 

"—^  Ointment 

Remedy  for  Fistula  and  Piles 


Complin's  Specific 
Cooke's  Rheumatic'Pills 

Family  Pills 

Cordial  Balm  of  Gilead 
Comwell's  Fruit  Lozenges 

Opodeldoc 

Oriental  Vegetable  Cordial 

Costello's  Cerate 

CoUyrium 

•  Liniment 

Cottier's  Resolvent  and  Healing 

Plaister 
Cox's  Tincture 

Coxwell's  Castor  Oil  Medicine 
Culpepper's  Herb  Cordial 
Cundell's  Balsam  of  Honey 
Curtis's  Syrup 

Daffy's  Elixir,  by  whomsoever  mode 
Dalby*s  Carminative 
Dalmahoy's  Sal  Poignant 

Tasteless  Salts 

Dawson's  Lozenges 
Deering's  Drops 
Delescot's  Myrtle  Opiate 
De  Velnos'  Pills 

Syrup 

Dicey  and  Co.'s  Bathing  Spirits 
Dickenson's  Cephalic  Drops 
Red  Drops  for  Convul- 


sions 


Drops  for  Fits 


Dixon's  Antibilious  Pills 

Donavan's  American  Vegetable 
Syrup 

Doranstorf  s  Opodeldoc 

Dutch  Drops 

Earl's  Remedy  for  the  Hooping 
Cough 

Eau  de  Cologne 

Eau  Medidnale  de  Husson 

Edge's  Chronic  Embrocation 

Universal  Cerate 

Edward's  Ague  Tincture 
I  ■    Nipple  Ointment 

Elixir  of  Longevity,  or  Swedish  Pre- 
servative 

Ellis's  Aperient  Pills 

Essence  Kayou  Pouti 

Falck's  Cerate 

»  Universal  Pills 

Felton's  Mucilage  of  Marsh  Mallows 

•Findon's  Drops 

Fisher's  Golden  Snuff 

Flexney's  Wart  Dissolvent 

Fogoni's  Tincture 

Ford's  Balsam  of  Horehound 

Foredyce's  Cooling  Opening  Pills 
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Foreign  Medicinea  of  all  kinds, 

except  Drugs 
FothergiU's  Pectoral  Pills 

Bestorative 

Eraunce's  Elixir 
Freake's  Tinctnre  of  Bark 
Freeman*s  Bathing  Spirits 

■  Eye  Water 

'  —  Gutta  Salutaris 

Friar's  Balsam 
Friend  to  Man 
Frith's  Antibilious  T!1?ytr 
Fry's  Worm  PiUs 
Gall's  AntibiUous  Fills 
Gamble's  Aromatic  Snuff 

■  —  Sanative  Tea 
Garaveni's  Styptic 
Gardener's  Ointment 
puis 

German  Com  Plaister  or  Salve 
Gifford's  Pills 
Gilbert's  BoseatelLotion 
Glasse's  Magnesia 
Godbold's  &lsam 
Godfrey's  Cordial 

' —  Rose  Lozenges 

Gordon's  Pills 

Gould's  Powders  and  Lotion 

Gowland's  Lotion 

Grand  Specific  or  Infallible  Antidote 

to  Consumptions 
Grant's  Drops 
—  Lisbon  Tonic  Pills 
Green's  Honey  Lozenges 

Oil,  or  Infallible  Oil 

Toothache  PiUs 

Greenhough's  Tincture 

"" — —  Tolu  Lozenges 

Grey's  Lozenges 

Tooth  Powder 

Griffin's  Asthmatic  Tincture 
Grubb's  Fryars*  Drops 
Guest's  Lotion 
Pills 

■  Powder 

Tooth  Powder 

— ^—  Welcome  Guest 
Haarlam's  Drops 
Hadley's  Convulsion  Powders 
HaUam's  Anima  of  Quassia 
AntibiUous  Pills 

■  —  Quassia  ditto 
Bamilton's  Asthmatic  Effluvia 

■  Cinnamon  Drops 

■  Com  Salve 

■  Patent  Mineral  Water 


Hamilton's  Vegetable  Balsamic 

Tincture 
Hannay's  Wash 
Harrison's  Pile  Lozenges 
Harvey's  Anti- Venereal  Pills 

Grand  Bestorative  Drope 

Hatfield's  Tincture 
Hayman's  Maredant's  Drops 
Hay  ward's  Stomachic  Lozenges 

Anti- Acid  ditto 

Samaritan  Water 

Hemet's  Essence  of  Pearl 

Pearl  Dentrifioe 

Heming's  Pine  Bud  Lozenges 
Henry's  Aromatic  Spirits  of  Vinegar 

Magnesia 

Hewitt's  Analambaiiic  Pills 
Hickman's  Pills 

Hill's  Balsam  of  Honey 

Bardana  Drops 

Canada  Balsam 

Essence  of  Water  Dock 

Gout  Essence 

Tincture  of  Centauiy 

Sage 

Valerian 

Hinde's  Powders 
Drops 

Hodson's  Aromatic  Nervine  Tea 

Imperial  Oil 

• Persian  Bestorative 

Syrup 

Holdsworth's  Lozenges 
HoUingshcad's  Balsun 
Hooper's  Female  Pills 
Hooping  Cough  Drops 
Hope's  Hectic  PUls 
Howell's  Powders  for  Epilepsy 
Hudson's  Tablets  for  the  Worms 
Hungary  Balsam  for  the  Stone  and 

Gravel 
Hunt's  Family  Pills 
Hunter's  Etizir 

Pills 

Bestoratiye 

Jackson's  Asthmatic  Candy 

• Cora  Salve 

Ointment 

Tincture 

Jacobson's  Cough  Drops 
James's  Analeptic  Pills 

Antibilious  Pills 

Fever  Powder 

Medicine  for  the  Dropsy 

Tin  Powder  for  tlie  Worms 

Jebb's,  Sir  Richard,  Elixir 
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Jel>b*8,  Sir  Richard,  P1II0 

Jenkins's  Salve 

Jesuits'  Drops 

Imperial  Anodyne  Opodeldoc 

XofUlihle  Bestoratire 

Inglis's  Scot's  Pills 

Iryine's  Fruit  Loasenges 

Johnson's  Golden  Omtment  for  the 

Eyes 
Johnston's  Essence  of  Horehound 
Johntenocco's  Tooth  Powder 
Jones's  Rheumatic  Tiocture 
Juniper's  Essence  of  Penny  Royal 

■  Peppermint 
Kemps's  Gangrene  Ointment 
Kennedy's  Corn  Salve  or  Plaister 
Keyser's  Pills 

Knight's  Pills 
Laoouert's  Balsam 
Lancaster  Black  Drop 
Leake's  Cerate 

Chilblain  Water 

PilU 

■  Purifying  Drops 
Leathe's  Lotion 
Le  Cour's  Imperial  Oil 
Lee's  Lozenges 
Lewis's  Salve 
Spedflc  Pills 

■  Tincture  of  Angustura  Bark 
Liquid  Shell  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel 
Lobb's  Stomachic  Ilncture 
Lockyer's  Pills 

Lord's  Com  Salve  or  Plaister 
Lorraine's  Consumptive  PiUs 
Lowrie's  Eye  Water 
Lowther's  Drops 

Nervous  Powders 

Lozenges  Aniseed 

— ^—  Benzoin 
'    ■  Camomile 

— —  Ginger 

— ■ Horehound 

Ipecacuanha 

■  Patirosa 

Peppermint 

Poppy 

Rose 

Reseated  Liquorice 

Specific 

-  Spermaceti 
Tolu 

Lucas's  Pure  Drops  of  Life 
Luzatte's  British  Pills 
Lygnum's  Antiscorbutic  Drops 
— —  Ijotion 
Pills 


Lynch's  Embrocation 
Madden's  Vegetable  Essence 
Magnesia  Tablets 
Manne's  Cough  Medicine 
Mapson's  Sanative  Salve 
Marshall's  Cerate 
-~— —  Wart  Dissolvent 

Heal-AU 

Mason's  Ointment 

Matthew's  or  Matthews's  Alterative 

Medicine 

— Cbymical  Tincture 

Remedy  for  curing  Fistula 

and  Piles  without  Catting  or  Pain 
Samaritan  Restorative 


Mayersbach's  Balsamic  Pills 

Mixture 

Restorative  Powders 

Medley's  Aromatic  Herb  Snuff 
Metallic  Tncwn 
Military  Drops 
Milhnan's  Itdi  Ointment 
Mollineaux's  Ointment 
Monsey's  Rheumatic  Powders 
Nailer's  Com  Ointment 
Newton's  Restorative  Tooth  Powder 
Norman's  Syrup 
Norris's  Chalybeate  Pills 
■  Drops 

Tonic  Essence 

Norton's  Marodant's  Drops 
Odontalgic  Elixir  for  Toothache 
Oliver's  Remedy  for  Consumptioa 
Oliverian  Ointment  for  the  Piles 
Orme's  Medicine 

Ormskirk  Medicine  for  the  Bite  of  % 

Mad  Dog 
Oxiey's  Essence  of  Jamaica  Ginger 

Stomachic  Tincture 

Palmer's  Laxative  Pills 

Paraguay  Lotion 

Paris  Ointment 

Paschall's  Teething  Remedy 

Pectoral  Essence  of  Coltsfoot 

Perkins'  Metallic  Tractors 

Perrin's  Antibilious  or  Cough  Pills 

Balsam  of  Lungwort 

Pile  Ointment 

Powder  for   the   Hooping 

Cough 

Perry's  Essence 
Peter's  Pills 

Tincture 

Pidding's  Balsam  of  Liquorice 
Pike's  Ointment 
Pomade  Divine 
Royal 
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Potter's  Pills 

Powell's  Camphor  Lmiment 

■  Eye  Salve 
Price's  Breast  Salve 
Prickett's  Styptic 
Prince's  Russia  Oil 
Pullen's  Antiscorbutic  Pills 
— ^—   Purging  Pills 
Purland's  Expectorating  Pills 
Pyrmont  Tablets 
BadcUfie's  Purging  Elixir 

■  ■  Rheumatic  Tincture 
Randall's  Essence  of  Ginger 
Refined  British  Oil 

Relfe's  Nipple  Ointment 

Richardson's  British  Com  Salve  or 
Plaister 

Riga  Balsam 

Robberd's  Cough  Drops 

Robert's  Worm  Sugar  Plums 

Robertson's  Vegetable  Julep 

Roche's  Embrocation 

Roe's  English  Coffee  for  Nervous 
Disorders 

Rogers'  Antibilious  Elixir 

— —  Antiscorbutic  Pills 

Rook's  Balsam 

Rose  Tablets 

Ruspini's  Styptic 

Tincture 

— Tincture  for  the  Toothache 

Tooth  Powder 

Ryan's  Essence  of  Colt'sfoot 

Rymer's  Cardiac  and  Nervous  Tinc- 
ture 

*  Detergent  Pills 

■  Essence  of  Garlick 

■  Pectoral  Medicine 

Tonic  puis 

Salmon's  Guttie  Yitie 
Savage's  Oil 

Saville's  Ointment 

Schnid's  Liquid  Dentrifice 

Schult's  Vegetable  Acid  Air 

Scot's  Gout  Pills 

Senate's  Aromatic  Steel  Lozenges,  or 

Lozenges  of  Steel 
Severne's  Worm  Tea 
'  Ague  Cakes 

Sharpe's  Hepatic  Pills 
Sharp's  Drops  for  Cancers 
Shaw's  Sovereign  Itch  Ointment 
Shee's  Specific  Drops 

RUs 

Preventive  Lotion 
Sibley's  Lunar  Tincture 

■  Solar  ditto 


Simson's  Infallible  JEtheieal  Tine- 

ture 
Singleton's  Golden  Ointment 
Sloane's,  Sir  Hans,  Pills 
Smart's  Tincture  of  CascarUla  Bark 
Smellome's  Eye  Salve 
Smith's  Antibilious  Pills 
Antihectic  Balsam 

■  Cooling  Opening  Pilto 
Drops 

Purifying  Pills 

Restorative  Medicated  Wine 

Smyth's  Drops   - 

■   Restorative 
Solander's  Sanative  Tea 
Soley's  Essence  of  Squills 
Solomon's  Abstergent 

Anti-Impetigines 

Balm  of  Gilead 

Spain's  Restorative  Oil 
Speediman's  Stomach  Pills 
Specific  Convulsion  Drops 

for  the  Yellow  Fever 

■  Remedy  (by  Wessels). 
— —   Tincture 

Spence's  Dentrifice 
Spilsbury's  Antiscorbutic  Drops 

Compound  Essence 

^pinluff 's  Aromatic  Bilious  Cordial 
Squire's  Elixir 
Squirrel's  Drops 

Tonic  Pills 

—  Powders 

Steer's  Camomile  Drops 

Camphorated  Eye  Water 

Convulsion  Oil 

Nitre  Drops 

Opodeldoc 

Paregoric  Lozenges 

Purging  Elixir 

Solution  of  Myrrh 

Sterne's  Balsamic  /Ether 
-    Stomachic  Tablets 

Tinct?ureof  Gout  Drops 

Storey's  Worm  Cakes 
Stoughton's  Bitters 
Elixir 

Stringer's  Essence  of  Myrrh 

Myrrh  Dentrifice 

Paregoric  Lozenges 

Swedish  Preservative,  or  Elixir  of 

Longevity 
Swinfeii's  Anti-Add 

Electuary 

Ointment 

Worm  Sugar  Cakes 

Swiss  Balsam 
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Syrian  Com  Plaigter 
Tasteless  Agae  Drops 

Ferer  Drops 

Taylor's  Antispasmodic  Fills 
Remedy  for  Deafness 

»- Bestorative  Balsam  for  the 

Eyes 
Thomas's  Tolu  Essence 
Thompson's  Ague  Tincture 

Patent  Medicinal  Water 

Tickell's  ^ther 

Tincture  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums 

Tooley's  Cordial 

Toothache  Fluid 

Tooth  Powder,  Asiatic 

«  Paraguay 

Tooth  Powder  Royal 
Trotter's  Asiatic  Tooth  Powder 
Trowbridge's  Golden  Pills 
Tuberosa  Vita?,  or  Chilblain  Water 
Turlington's  Balsam 
Vandour's  Nervous  Pills 
Van  Swieten's  Gout  Cordial 
Vegetable  Embrocation 
Vital  Balm 
Waite's  Worm  Nuts 
Walford's  Pancreatic  Powders 
Walker*8  Jesuits'  Drops 

— — Specific  Remedy 

• Stomachic  Wine 

Walkey*s  Tooth  Powder 
Waller's  Ointment 
Walsh's  Antipertussis 

■Coltsfoot  Lozenges 

— Ginger  Seeds 

Pills 

Ward's  Dropsy  Pills 

'  Essence  for  the  Headache 

Liquid  Sweat 

Paste 


Ward's  Powders 
Red  Pills 

—  Sack  Drops 

Sweating  Powder 

White  Drops 

Ware's  Asthmatic  Drops 
Warren's  Analeptic  Powders 

British  Tooth  Powder 

Waters,  videlicet  — «  All  artificial 

Mineral  Waters, 'and  all  Waters 
impregnated  with  Soda  or  Mineral 
Alkali,  or  with  Carbonic  Acid  Gas, 
and  all  Compositions  in  a  liquid  or 
solid  state,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compounding  or  making 
any  of  the  said  Waters 

Webster's  Diet  Drink 

Welch's  Female  Pills 

Wheatley's  Ointment 

Fluid 

Wliitehead's  Cerate 

Essence  of  Mustard 

— — of  Uorehound 


PilU 


Whittell's  Black  Drops 
Williams's  Aperient  Pills 
Essence  of  Benzoin  or  Pul- 
monic Drops 

Spa  Elixir,  or  Restorative 


Drops 
Willises  Asthmatic  PiUs 
Wilson's  Babam 

Opening  Pills 

Powders 
Winch's  Cough  Drops 
Withcrs's  Essence  of  Camomile 
Wray's  Ague  Pills 
York  Medicinal  Preyentire  Lotion 
Zimmerman's  Stimulating  Fluid 


And  also  all  other  Pills,  Powders,  Lozenges,  Unctures,  Potions,  Cordials, 
Electuaries,  Plaisters,  Unguents,  SaWes,  Ointments,  Drops,  Lotions,  Oils, 
Spirits,  Medicated  Herbs  and  Waters,  chemical  and  officinal  Preparations 
whatsoever,  to  be  used  or  applied  externally  or  internally  as  Medicines  or 
Medicaments  for  the  Prevention,  Cure,  or  Relief  of  any  Disorder  or  Com- 
plaint incident  to  or  in  anywise  affecting  the  human  body,  made,  prepared, 
uttered,  vended,  or  exposed  to  sale  by  any  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever, 
wherein  the  Person  making,  preparing,  uttering,  vending,  or  exposing  to 
sale  the  same,  hath  or  claims  to  have  any  occult  Secret  or  Art  for  the 
making  or  preparing  the  same,  or  hath  or  claims  to  have  any  exclusive 
Right  or  Title  to  the  making  or  preparing  the  same,  or  which  have  at  any 
Time  heretofore  been,  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  prepared,  uttered, 
vended,  or  exposed  to  sale  under  the  Authority  of  any  Letters  Patent 
under  the  Great  Seal,  or  which  have  at  any  time  heretofore  been,  now  are, 
or  shall  hereafter  be  by  any  public  Notice  or  Advertisement,  or  by  any 
written  or  printed  Papers  or  Handbills,  or  by  any  Label  or  Words  written 
or  printed,  affixed  to  or  delivered  with  any  Packet,  Box,  Bottle,  Fhial,  or 
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Other  inclostire  containing  the  same,  held  out  or  recommended  to  the  PaUk 
by  the  Makers,  Vendors,  or  Proprietors  thereof  as  Nostrams  or  Proprie- 
tary Medicines,  or  as  Specifics,  or  as  beneficial  to  the  Prevention,  Cure,  or 
Belief  of  any  Distemper,  Malady,  Ailment,  Disorder,  or  Complaint  incident 
to,  or  in  anywise  afiecting  the  human  body. 


PREVENTION  OF  GAS  EXPLOSIONS. 

The  judicial  inyestigation  into  the  cause  of  the  late  gas  explo- 
sion in  Albany  Street — an  explosion  which  has  been  declared  by 
a  competent  authority  to  be  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  which  has 
taken  place  since  gaslights  have  been  used — has  shown  that  the 
public  is  lamentably  igpaorant  of  the  nature^  physical  qualities, 
and  explosive  propierties  of  gas  and  gaseous  mixtures.  Mr. 
Alfred  Taylor  and  Dr.  Amott — the  former  in  the  Medical  Gazette^ 
the  latter  in  the  Times  newspaper — have  each  endeayoured  to 
supply,  in  a  popular  form,  that  kind  of  useful  and  valuable  in- 
formation, of  which  it  is  obvious  the  public  mind  stands  so  much 
in  need. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  short  account  (taken  from  the 
Times  newspaper)  of  the  accident  in  Albany  Street,  as  well  as 
Sir.  Taylor's  paper  on  the  cause  and  prevention  of  gas  explosions  ; 
and  we  propose  now  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  Dr.  Amott's 
article  on  this  subject,  and  to  subjoin  some  observations  of  our  own. 

After  a  popular  notice  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  aSrifonn 
fluids,  and  the  explosive  force  of  mixed  gases,  i)T,  Amott  notices 
the  extraordinary  series  of  faults  committed  to  bring  about  the 
Albany  Street  explosion.  As  a  knowledge  of  them  is  useBil,  as  a 
warning  in  other  cases,  we  subjoin  his  summary  of  them  : — 

*'  1.  The  gas  meter  with  its  pipes  and  cock — a  delicate  apparatus,  likely 
to  be  damaged  by  a  rough  toncn— was  placed  in  an  enclosed  dark  space 
under  the  window  shelf,  which  was  made  to  serve  also  as  the  receptacle  for 
tiie  numerous  heavy  window  shutters  pushed  in  and  dragged  out  every 
morning  and  evening. 

**  2.  It  was  not  a  carefhl  person  of  the  shop  who  managed  the  window 
shutters,  but  a  thoughtless  boy,  who  came  night  and  morning  for  that 
purpose  alone. 

"  4.  It  had  been  often  observed  that  gas  was  escaping,  and  examinatiom 
and  repairs  about  the  meter  were  frequent,  yet  the  hazardous  arrangement 
zemained  unchanged. 

*'  4.  When  at  last,  on  the  night  of  the  catastrophe,  the  boy,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  struck  the  meter  forcibly  vith  a  shutter,  and  thereby  instantly 
extinguished  all  the  light  in  the  shop,  no  natural  alarm  was  felt  by  Uie 
persons  in  the  shop ;  but  his  account  that  the  shutter  had  aocidentallj 
touched  the  main  cock,  and  so  turned  off  the  gas,  was  admitted  as  complete. 
The  small  cocks  at  the  three  burners  were  then  shut,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  depart.  He  had  in  reality  left  a  leak  at  the  meter,  apparently  by 
breaking  the  main  cock  and  pipe,  which  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
filled  with  explosive  mixture  the  shop,  where  shortly  before  the  three 
lamps  had  been  burning  in  safety. 
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**$.  Smell  of  gas  was  felt  almost  immediately  near  the  shop  door,  and 
before  long  at  the  top  of  the  stairs ;  and  when  Mr.  Loten  and  the  shop- 
woman  were  called  down  to  sapper  in  the  back  parlour,  which  communi- 
cated by  a  door  with  the  shop,  the  smell  was  so  strong  that  Mr.  Loten, 
talcing  a  candle  in  his  hand,  went  towards  the  shop  to  examine  it.  He 
liad  opened  the  door  just  enough  to  let  the  air  of  the  shop  touch  the  candle, 
when  the  explosion  occurred.  He  and  his  companion  were  blown  with  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  house  into  the  back  yard,  both  much  burned,  but  not 
killed.  A  maidservant  who  was  in  the  passage  near  the  front  door,  was 
dashed  across  the  street,  and  killed  on  the  rulings  there. 

"  6.  The  shop  with  so  many  lights  in  it  had  no  fire-place  to  favour 
yentilation,  and  the  doors  had  been  edged  with  leather  to  make  them  dose. 
Then  the  complete  mixture  of  escaping  gas  with  the  air  of  the  shop  was 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  gas  did  not  escape  from  the  burners 
high  up,  but  entered  the  shop  low  down,  and  through  the  cliinks  of  the 
■butter  box." 

To  these  we  may  add  his  suggestions  for  the  safety  of  gas  oon* 
suxners. 

**  From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  the  means  of  safety 
Ibr  persons  using  gas  in  their  houses  are — 

"  !•  To  have  the  apparatus  made  and  fixed  by  competent  workmen. 

"  2.  If  any  leak  be  perceived  by  the  smell,  to  have  it  promptly  attended 
to^  and  to  open  doors  or  windows  to  prevent  accimiulation. 

'^  3.  On  no  account  to  carry  a  lighted  candle  to  where  there  is  strong 
smell  of  gas. 

'*  4.  To  have  the  room  or  rooms  in  which  gas  is  burnt  ventilated  firom 
near  the  ceiling.  The  balanced  chimney  valve,  which  I  proposed  some 
years  ago  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  healthy  state  of  inhabited  rooms 
generally,  and  which,  having  been  mentioned  in  a  dause  added  to  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  expressly  to  direct  the  mode  of  fixing  it,  is 
already  extensively  used,  would,  I  beUeve,  make  it  almost  impossible  for  s 
dangerous  accumulation  to  take  place,  even  if  the  burner  cocks  were  pur- 
posely left  open ;  and  wherever  gas  is  used  in  an  inhabited  place,  this  valve 
IS  not  more  important  as  a  security  against  explosion  than  it  is  to  guard 
inmates  against  the  deleterious  efiect  of  breathing  the  burnt  air  of  common 
gas  Illumination  or  of  any  other.  There  is  no  patent  right  for  the  valve 
sjod  an  adroit  workman  anywhere  may  make  it. 

**  With  these  precautions,  gas  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  not  only  the 
most  beautiful,  convenient,  and  cheap  means  of  lighting,  but,  as  shown  by 
past  experience,  rendered  still  more  assuring  by  the  explanations  oi 
scientific  men,  is  also  on  the  whole  the  safest ;  and  gas  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  predous  boons  whidi  advancing  science  has  bestowed 
of  late  on  the  human  kind." 

It  must  be  obvious  from  these  extracts  that  the  odorous  quality 
of  coal  gas  constitutes  one  of  its  most  valuable  properties.  In 
it  resides  the  general  safety  of  gas  illumination  ;  for  if  gM  were 
without  smell  the  first  indications  of  an  escape  or  leakage  would  be 
an  explosion.  We  have  of  late  heard  frequent  dissertations  on  the 
purity  of  gas ;  and  by  some  persons  the  introduction^  into  our 
nouses,  of  an  inodorous,  or  as  tney  term  it,  pure  gas,  has  been  re« 
gaided  as  a  great  desideratum.  But  this  b  a  popular  error ;  for 
if  an  inodorous  gas^  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  could 
be  obtained,  its  employment  in  our  dwellings  would  be  attended 
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with  very  considerable  risk,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be  prohibited. 
This,  hoi?reYer,  is  practically  impossible,  for  however  desirable  it 
inay  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  to  deprive  coal  gas  of  the  sulphur, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  superfluous  impurities  which  it 
usually  contains,  it  will  always  retain  enough  odour  to  denote  its 
presence  when  mixed  in  any  considerable  quantity  with  atmos* 
pheric  air.  Without  professing  to  be  admirers  of  the  smell  of  gas( 
tar,  we  cannot  help  regarding  with  some  favour  the  gas  odour, 
for  if  gas  had  an  agreeable,  instead  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  many 
leakages  would  be  allowed  to  exist,  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  attending  their  rectification. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  a  slight  smell  of  gas  is  unimportant ; 
and  that  the  existence  of  an  explosive  mixture  must  always  be 
manifested  by  a  strong  smell.  Here  is  another  popular  error. 
Even  Dr.  Amott  seems  to  think  that  the  danger  of  explosion 
exists  only  when  there  is  "  a  strong  smell  of  gas,"  for  his  caution 
with  respect  to  carrying  a  lighted  candle  into  a  room  applies  to 
this  case  only.  Moreover^  it  might  be  inferred  from  his  sugges- 
tions that  if  the  doors  or  windows  are  open  dangerous  accumula- 
tions of  gas  will  be  prevented.  Such,  however,  is  not  ne^' 
cessarily  the  case,  as  the  recent  explosion  at  the  Lake  Tavern, 
Starch  Green,  Shepherd's  Bush,  shows.  The  cock  of  a  gas-burner, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  small  apartment,  had  been  lefb 
turned  on.  The  upper  part  of  the  room  thus  became  filled  with 
an  explosive  mixture ;  but  owing  to  the  lower  half  of  the  window 
being  open,  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  room  was  kept  com- 
paratively free  from  gas ;  and  in  consequence  a  slight  smell  only, 
or  at  least  not  a  strong  smell,  of  gas  was  perceived.  The  land- 
lord, assisted  by  his  wife,  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  the  gas,  when 
a  most  violent  explosion  took  place  :  the  window  of  the  room  was 
shattered,  the  paint  scorched,  and  the  landlord  and  his  wife  both 
seriously  burnt ;  the  flame  of  the  burning  gaseous  mixture  passed 
through  the  doorway  into  the  next  apartment,  and  there  set  fire 
to  the  muslin  curtains,  whilst  the  concussion  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  glass  of  the  window  of  this  room  also. 

The  shape  of  the  handles  of  stop-cocks  is  important.  Some- 
times they  are  made  round  like  a  button,  hexagonal,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  rosette.  This  may  be  ornamental,  but  it  is  extremely 
inconvenient,  as  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  gas 
is  on  or  ofi^,  except  by  applying  the  nose  or  a  light  to  the  burner. 
We  have  seen  this  exemplified  in  a  lecture-room,  where  the  burners 
have  buttons  instead  of  flat  taps  :  sometimes  the  gas  is  observed 
to  be  too  high,  and  one  of  the  audience  who  is  near  rises  to  adjust 
it ;  he  first  turns  it  higher,  then  turns  it  out,  and  the  lecturer 
is  interrupted,  while  his  assistant,  by  a  series  of  experiments  dis- 
covers the  right  position  of  the  button.     This  form  of  tap  is  liable 
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to  accident  even  in  the  act  of  wiping  off  the  dust,  during  which 
ordinary  operation  it  may  he  turned  unconsciously  by  the  servant. 
The  ventilation  recommended  by  Dr.  Amott  is  valuable,  not 
only  for  assisting  to  prevent  the  accumidation  of  explosive  mix* 
tures,  but  also  for  carrying  off  the  products  of  combustion.  If 
coal  gas  were  a  pure  carbo-hydrog^n,  the  only  products  of  its 
complete  combustion  would  be  carbonic  acid  and  water  :  that  is^ 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  composing  the  gas  would  each  be  oxidized 
at  the  expense  of  atmospheric  oxygen  ;  the  one  yielding  carbonic 
acid  and  the  other  aoueous  vapour.  The  air  would  become 
deteriorated  partly  by  tne  loss  of  oxygen,  but  chiefly  by  the  gain 
of  carbonic  acid, — a  positive  poison.  In  proportion  to  the  light 
produced  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  combustion  of  coal 
gas  causes  a  greater  deterioration  of  the  air  than  that  of  oil.  In 
liis  examination  by  the  Committee  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  Mr. 
Faraday  stated  that  '^  as  to  the  proportionate  deterioration  of  air 
by  the  oyxgen  abstracted,  I  think  it  probable  that  g^  would,  light 
for  lighty  have  the  greatest  effect."  Now,  although,  perhaps^ 
strong  and  healthy  persons  would  not  be  sensible  of  tJie  greater 
loss  of  oxygen  by  the  use  of  coal  gas,  yet  the  greater  heat  pro- 
duced as  a  consequence  of  the  greater  consumption  of  oxygen  ^ 
renders  the  atmosphere  more  oppressive  and  injurious  to  health. 
Thus  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  oil  and  of  gas,  is 
light  for  light,  as  2  is  to  3  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  abstraction 
of  oxygen  and  consequent  deterioration  of  the  air  by  these  two 
combustibles,  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

Ordinary  coal  gas  is  always  contaminated  with  sulphur,  which 
probably  exists  in  the  gas  in  at  least  two  forms,  as  bisulphuret  of 
carbon  and  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     By  the  combustion  of  this 
element  sidphurous  acid*  is  produced,  which  is,  perhaps,  in  part 
at  least  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.     Although  the  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid  in  an  apartment  lighted  by  gas,  is  at  any  one  time, 
very  small,  yet  the  constant  exposure  of  living  beings  and  goods 
to  its  influence,  in  ill-ventilated  apartments,  is  productive  of  injury 
to  both  health  and  property.     The  exposure  night  after  night  to 
a  deteriorated  and  heated  atmosphere,  loaded  with  carbonic  acid 
and  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid  cannot  but  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  all  persons,  but  especially  to  those  whose  health  is 
delicate  and  who  are  disposed  to  phthisical  and  other  pulmonary 
complaints.     The  presence  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  in 
such  apartments  is  manifested  by  the  usual  chemical  effects  of 
these  agents.     It  is  well  known  tnat  the  colours  of  cotton  fabrics 
kept  in  the  upper  part  of  linen-drapers*  shops,  lighted  with  g^, 
are  more  or  less  destroyed  by  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of 
such  a  place.  The  injury  sustained  by  t ".  e  bindings  of  books  has  been 
before  stated  in  this  journal  by  Mr.  Brayley,  one  of  the  librarians  of 
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ihe  London  Institution  (See  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  vol.  vi., 
p.  584).  This  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  bindings  of  the  books 
m  the  Hbranes  of  the  London  Institution,  of  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  have  been  in  this  way  destroyed. 
The  expense  entailed  on  the  proprietors  of  these  libraries  for  the 
renewal  of  the  bookbindings  has  been  very  considerable  ;  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  these  obnoxious  products  of  combustion,  the 
Athensum  Club  has  substituted  Faraday's  gas  lamps,  while  the 
managers  of  the  London  Institution  have  replaced  the  old  open 
burners  by  the  brilliant  Bude  light. 


ORIOINAL  AND  EZTRAOTBD  ARTZCUS8. 


ACTION  OF  NITRO-SULPHURIC  ACID  ON  SUGAR. 

BT  MB.  LEWIS  THOBfPSON. 

When  sugar  is  acted  on  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulnhurio 
acids,  a  peculiar  substance  is  produced,  having  a  close  resemblance 
to  common  resin,  not  only  in  its  appearance  and  physical  charac- 
ters, but  also  in  regard  to  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile 
oils,  &c.,  and  insolubility  in  water.  This  substance  is,  however, 
extremely  inflammable  and  explosive,  and  possesses  i^aany  of  the 
properties  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Greek  fire.  Its  affinity  for 
alcohol  and  ether  is  so  great,  that  water  will  not  remove  these 
fluids  from  it.  Not  having  yet  succeeded  in  producing  with  it 
any  definite  basic  compound,  which  would  enable  me  to  controul 
my  results,  I  have  not  attempted  its  analysis.  The  only  purposes 
to  which  I  have  applied  it  are,  to  the  formation  of  fusees  for  shells, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  gunpowder  and  pyrotechnical  articles 
from  damp  and  moisture.  As  a  fusee,  i{  is  easily  lighted,  bums 
with  great  regularity,  and  appears  absolutely  incapable  of  being 
extingtushed,  circumstances  which  woidd  render  it  of  great  use  in 
**  ricochet*'  practice.  As  a  means  of  preventing  the  mischievous  effect 
of  damp  and  moisture  on  gunpowder,  it  is  of  g^at  value.  The 
best  mode  of  application  is  to  plunge  the  gunpowder  for  a  few 
seconds  into  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  of  the  sugar  com- 
pound, and  then  withdraw  it,  and  allow  it  to  dry  at  a  gentle  heat, 
say  120^  Fahr.,  though  there  is  no  danger  of  an  explosion  at  212^. 
In  this  way  the  gunpowder  is  covered  by  a  coat  of  varnish,  easy 
of  ignition,  and  insoluble  in  water,  which  cannot  therefore  pene- 
trate to  the  gunpowder,  the  explosive  nature  of  which  is  rather 
augmented  than  diminished  by  this  treatment.  An  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  gun-cotton  does  not  answer  so  well  for  this  puroose,  nor  is 
it  so  manageable.  I  have  not  ascertained  how  far  this  new  sub- 
stance is  useful  in  retaining  the  edges  of  wounds  in  approximation, 
but  its  alcoholic  solution  merits  a  trial.     The  following  is  the 
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method  which  I  have  found  moet  successful  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  compound : — 

Mix  together  sixteen  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
eight  parts  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.50,  place  the  mixture 
in  cold  water,  and  when  the  temperature  has  faUen  to  60^  or 
less,  stir  in  one  part  of  finely-powdered  sugar,  which  will  become 
pasty  in  a  few  seconds,  and  is  then  to  be  removed  and  plunged  in 
cold  water ;  more  sugar  may  then  be  added  to  the  acid  mixture, 
and  removed  as  before.  The  compound  is  then  to  be  washed  in 
water  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  to  which  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  must  now  be  added  in  excess,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  sub- 
stance in  question,  and  neutralize  its  uncombined  acid.  After 
careful  wasning  with  water,  it  is  again  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
ether,,  and  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  steam  heat, 
which  must  be  continued  for  some  time,  so  as  entirely  to  expel  the 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  residuary  matter  should  have  the  trans- 
parency and  general  characters  of  common  resin. 

Sept  I9ih,  1848, 

MISTURA  PYROTARTARICA.  A  PROPOSED  REMEDY 

FOR  CHOLERA. 

The  apprehended  advent  of  Asiatic  Cholera  to  this  countrj^haa 
induced  the  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  several  proposed  remedies 
for  the  malady.  Among  others,  a  German  prescription  has  appeared 
in  the  Times,  which  refers  to  a  preparation,  Misiura  pyrotartarica^ 
not  generally  known  in  this  country.  We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  give 
the  formula  for  this  compound,  for  the  information  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  happen  to  be  applied  to  for  it.  The  prescription 
alluded  to  was  contained  in  a  communication  from  Dr.  Kruger  Hansen, 
of  Gustrow  in  Saxony.    It  is  as  follows : — 

<^  The  two  remedies  which  I  have  hitherto  found  so  efficacious,  are  the 
following : — 

No.  1. 
II    MUtOTK  Pyrotartaricse,  3\J. 
Tinct.  Opii  SimpL,  3bs- 
NM,  About  twenty  drops  for  a  grown  person. 

Na2. 
R    Cort  Cascarilhe,  gr.  xij. 
Pnlv.  Aromat.,  gr.  iv. 
Ahiin.  Cnid.,  gr.  ^. 
Opii  Cmd.,  g.  j. 
N»B,  Det.  pro  doai,  the  quantity  deemed  requisite. 

On  referring  to  the  foreifpi  Pharmacopoeias,  we  find  Mistura  Pyro- 
tartarica  ordmd  in  the  Pharmacopcna  Sasoonica  and  the  Pharma' 
eopma  SletvieO'HoUatxca,  We  believe  the  former  is  that  which  has 
authority  at  Gustrow.  As  there  is  a  slight  difi*erenoe  in  the  formulc, 
we  give  them  both. 
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mSTUEA  PTBOTARTABICA. 


Pharm.  Slesvico-HoUaL,  1831. 

R    Sp.  Angelic.  Comp ,  ixij. 
Liq.  Pyrotartaric,  Jvly. 
Acid.  Sulphur,  concent.,  ^ss. 


Phamu  Siuonicat  1830. 

R   Sp.  Angelic  Comp.,  ^^Yj. 
Liq.  Pyrotartaric  rectif.,  Jiv. 
Acid.  Sulpliur.,  ^88. 

Mix. 

Clear,  brownish,  sp.  gr.,  0.98. 

The  following  are  the  formulse  for  the  two  first-named  ingredients  : 

SPIRITUS  ANOEUCiB  COHPOSTrnS. 

Pharm,  Saxon,,  1830,  and  Pharm.  Slesvico-Holaat,  1831. 

R    Angelica  root,  Ibj. 

Herb  of  Water  Germander  {Teucrium  Bcordium),  fhss. 
Juniper  berries 
Valerian  root,  aa  ^iij 
Bectifled  spirit,  tbvj. 

Water,  q  s.    Mix,  and  distil  Ibvj,  and  add  to  the  distillate 
Camphor,  ^iss. 
Clear,  but  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  water. 

LIQUOR  FTBOTARTARICnS. 

Pharmacopaiia  Slesuico-Hohat,  1831. 

Half  fill  an  iron  or  earthen  retort  with  cream  of  tartar,  and  submit  It  to 
distillation  at  an  augmenting  temperature,  attaching  a  large  receirer  and 
safety  tube.  The  distUled  Uquor  is  separated  from  the  empyreumatic  oil 
by  filtration,  and  kept  for  use.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is  made  into 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Abte.— Clear,  reddish-brown,  having  a  sourish  and  empyreumatic  taste 
and  smell ;  scarcely  heavier  than  water ;  when  eraporated,  it  yields 
crystals,  which  are  easily  sublimed. 

LIQUOR  PTR0TARTARICU8  RECTIFICATUS. 

Pharm,  Sax<m,,  1830. 
The  above  liquor  redistilled. 


A  FEW  STATISTICS  OF  CHOLERA  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

BY  W.  HAMILTON,  M.B. 

Thb  population  of  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  and  Charles,  which 
compose  the  borough  of  Plymouth,  according  to  the  oflScial  enumeration  in 
1831,  was  31,080,  and  in  1841,  36,527,  showing  an  increase  during  the 
interval  of  ten  years  of  6,447,  averaging  for  each  year  544.7,  or  in  round 
numbers,  545,  giving  for  the  probable  amount  of  population  at  the  period 
of  the  invasion  of  cholera,  81,625.  Of  this  population,  1,870  individuals, 
or  one  out  of  every  21.29,  or  somewhat  more  than  21^,  were  attacked 
during  the  three  months  of  June,  July,  and  August ;  and  of  these  771,  or 
one  out  of  every  41  of  the  entire  population  died,  and  the  deaths  were  to 
the  cases  as  one  to  2.425471,  or  nearly  2|.  But,  as  from  a  variety  of  causes 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  cholera  were  not  reported 
to  the  Board,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  state  with  certainty  the  precise 
number  of  victims  chargeable  to  cholera — a  comparative  view  of  the 
number  of  burials  which  took  place  during  each  of  these  three  months  in 
1831  and  1832,  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  cholera  in  augmenting  mortality. 

From  returns  obtained  from  the  various  places  of  interment,  we  learn 
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that  the  burials  which  took  phice  in  each  of  these  two  jeara,  were  ai 
follows  : — 


Places  of  Interment. 

JUNE. 

JULY. 

AUGUST. 

1S31. 

1832. 

1831. 

1832. 

1631. 

1832. 

St.  Andrews 

Charles 

16 

17 

6 

1 

31 

27 

4 
4 
1 
1 

23 
32 
10 

1 

177 

70 

12 

8 

1 

40 

23 

8 

336 

189 

82 

15 

4 

2 

Wesleyan  

Presbyterian  ........ 

Bantist    •• 

Friends   • 

Total 

40 

68 

67 

268 

71 

578 

From  an  examination  of  this  table  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
remarkable  contrast  which  the  year  of  cholera  presents  in  comparison 
with  its  predecessor.  The  excess  of  mortality  in  the  former  exceeding 
that  in  the  latter  by  28  or  7  per  cent,  in  June,  by  201  or  300  per  cent,  in 
July,  and  by  507  or  714  per  cent,  in  August.  The  annexed  table  exhibits 
the  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  number  of  burials  in  each  of  those  months 
during  the  two  years  under  consideration  :— 


. 

JUNE. 

JULY. 

AUGUST. 

1831. 

1832. 

1831. 

1882. 

1831. 

1832. 

Per  Month 
Per  Week 
Per  Day  ... 

40. 
9.3373 
1.3339 

68. 

15.86782 
2.26676 

67. 

15.12903 
2.19129 

268. 
60.61613 
8.64516 

71. 

16.0323 
2.29 

578. 

130.51613 
18.64516 

Thus  we  have  for  the  comparative  burials  during  these  three  months,  of 
914  in  1832,  against  178  in  1831.  The  burials  in  1831  amounting  to  little 
more  than  half  per  cent,  of  the  existing  population,  while  in  1832  thej^ 
reached  to  2.95,  or  within  a  minute  fraction  of  three  per  cent. 

Octagon,  August  23, 1848. 


PREPARATION  OF  COLLODION,  OR  SOLUTION  OF  GUN-^ 

COTTON, 
As  an  Adhesive  Material  for  Surgical  Purpotes, 

M.  Malqaigne  has  recently  communicated  to  the  French  Medical 
Journals  some  remarks  on  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton  for  surgical  pur- 
poses. Sercral  French  Chemists,  at  the  suggestion  of  M  Malgaigne, 
attempted  to  make  an  ethereal  solution  of  this  compound  by  pursuing  the 
process  recommended  by  Mr.  Maynard  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences  ;  but  they  failed  in  procuring  tlie  cotton  in  a  state  in  which  it 
could  be  dissolved  by  ether.  It  appears  that  these  experimentalists  had 
employed  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  but  M.  Mialhe  ascer- 
tainca,  after  many  trials,  that  the  collodion,  in  a  state  fitted  for  solution, 
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▼as  iniifth  more  easily  procured  by  using  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  try  this 
new  adhesive  material,  we  here  gire  a  description  of  M.  Mialhe's  process 
for  its  preparation.  It  appears,  from  the  results  obtained  by  this  Chemist, 
that  cotton,  in  its  most  explosive  form,  is  not  the  best  fitted  for  making  the 
ethereal  solution  .* — 

Parti  b7  weight 

Finely  powdered  nitrate  of  potash 40 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid* 60 

Carded  cotton    2 

Mix  the  nitre  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  then  add  the 
cotton,  and  agitate  the  mass  for  three  minutes  by  the  aid  of  two  glass 
rods.  Wash  the  cotton,  without  first  pressing  it,  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  when  all  acidity  is  removed  (indicated  by  litmus  paper),  press 
it  firmly  in  a  doth.  Pull  it  out  into  a  loose  mass,  and  dry  it  in  a  stove  at 
a  nK)derate  heat. 

The  compound  thus  obtained  is  not  pure  fulminating  cotton  ;  it  always 
retains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  less  inflammable  than  g^on- 
cotton,  and  it  leaves  a  carbonaoeous  residue  after  exp]osi<m.  It  has,  however, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  property  of  solubility  in  ether,  especially  when 
mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  it  forms  therewith  a  very  adhesive  solution, 
to  which  the  name  of  CoUodiom  has  been  applied. 

Preparation  of  CoUodioHM 

Prepared  cotton  8  parts  by  weight. 

Rectified  Sulphuric  ether  125  ** 

Bectified  Alcohol 8  *< 

Put  the  cotton  with  the  ether  into  a  well-stopped  bottle,  and  shake  the 
mixture  for  some  minutes.  Then  add  the  alcohol  by  degrees,  and  con- 
tinue to  shake  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid  acquires  a  syrupy  consistency. 
It  may  be  then  passed  through  a  doth,  the  residue  stronj^y  preased,  and 
the  liquid  kept  in  a  well-secured  bottle. 

CoUodion  thus  prepared  possesses  remarkably  adhesive  properties.  A 
piece  of  linen  or  cotton  doth  covered  with  it,  and  made  to  adhere  by 
evaporation  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  will  support,  after  a  few  minutes, 
without  giving  way,  a  weight  of  Arom  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  Its  ad- 
hesive power  is  so  great,  that  the  cloth  will  commonly  be  torn  before  it 
gives  way.  The  collodion  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  solution  of  the 
cotton.  It  contains,  suspended  and  floating  in  it,  a  quantity  of  the  vege- 
table fibre  which  has  escaped  the  solvent  action  of  the  ether.  The  liquid 
portion  may  be  separated  from  these  fibres  by  a  filter,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  sm  advantage.  In  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  these  un- 
dissolved fibres,  by  felting  with  each  other,  appear  to  give  a  greater  degree 
of  tenacity  and  resistance  to  the  dried  mass. 

In  the  preparation  of  collodion  it  is  indispensaUe  to  avoid  the  presence 
of  toaeer,  as  this  renders  it  less  adhesive  ;  hence  the  ether  as  well  as  the 
alcohol,  should  be  pure  and  rectified.  The  parts  to  which  the  collodion 
is  apptied  should  be  first  thoroughly  dried,  and  no  water  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  them  until  all  the  ether  is  evaporated.— Zotuibit  Medical 
Gazette. 

*  The  common  commerdal  acid  will  answer.  When  very  weak,  a  k>nger 
immersion  of  the  cotton  is  required. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SAFFRON  IN  FRANCE  AND 

AUSTRIA 

1.  Saffbon  was  not  cultivated  in  France  before  tlie  Crusades.  The 
bulbs  (cormi)  from  Avignon  were  introduced  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth  centurj,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  familj  of  Porchaires,  who  first 
planted  them  on  his  estate  at  Boyner.  The  botanical  characters  of  the 
Crocus  sativus  autumnalis  are  well  Imown.  The  same  bulb  or  cor  mus  flowers 
once  only  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  flower  is  withered,  a  bud  (^cateu)  appears, 
which,  after  haying  produced  several  flowers  in  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year,  also  dies.    After  the  third  year  the  bulbs  should  be  transplanted. 

A  dark,  somewhat  loose,  sandy  soil,  in  a  sunny  situation,  suits  it  best. 
Heavy,  wet,  clayey,  and  freshly-manured  soUs  are  unfavourable  for  its 
cultivation.  The  usual  manure  is  the  marc  of  the  grape.  The  bulbs  are 
planted  at  the  beginning  of  July,  about  twelve  to  a  square  foot.  A  tem- 
perature of  14°  Fahr.  is  very  injurious  to  them,  in  case  the  snow  does  not 
fie  very  high.  In  the  Gatanais,  the  safiSron  herb  dries  up  in  May,  but  it  is 
collected  for  feeding  cows. 

The  safiQron  bullM  are  subject  to  two  diseases :  one  called  the  traeom^  is  a 
kind  of  dry  rot Jicarie  aeche\  the  other  termed  the  death  (ia  niort)f  is  chiefly 
humidity  of  the  glandular  bodies.  Some  agriculturists  have  cured  the 
iraeon  by  placing  the  bulbs  for  some  days  in  well-dried  marc  of  grapes. 
The  death  (la  mart)  is  incurable  and  infectious.  Two  different  kinds  of 
insects  are  found  on  the  bulbs  i^ected  by  this  mala4y. 

When  the  flowers  are  gathered,  the  stigmata  {k  jatme)  are  plucked  ofi( 
dried  and  preserved  in  dry  wooden  boxes,  for  when  well  protected  from 
dampness,  the  saflron  keeps  for  years. 

Safiron  is  adulterated  by  mixing  it  with  safflower,  marigolds  reddened 
by  salt,  and  shreds  of  beef  (la  roiMle  de  hceuf). 

Saffron  is  employed  in  dyeing,  in  cookery,  in  pharmacy,  and  in  medicine. 

In  France  and  Spain,  a  balsam  or  saffron  ointment  is  prepared  from  it, 
under  the  name  of  Croco-magma  or  Crocinum.  It  is  also  used  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  sea-sickness. 

2.  The  sai&on  of  Lower  Austria  is  the  best  and  most  costly  in  Europe, 
but  the  produce  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  home  consumptiou,  and  there- 
fore, saffron  is  imported.  It  is  chiefly  produced  at  Ravelsbach,  Meissau, 
Eggendori;  Kirchbeg,  and  Wagram.  Most  of  the  saffron  gardens  have  a 
substratum  of  loam,  covered  about  a  foot  high  with  mould.  Wheat  flelds 
are  best  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  saffron,  the  produce  being  three-fold 
that  of  the  wheat.  The  gardens  should  be  placed  dry,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  towards  the  south,  and  protected  against  northerly  winds.  They 
should  not  be  shaded  by  forest  trees,  nor  be  too  much  elevated  and  exposed 
to  the  wind.    Districts  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  suit  best. 

The  flowering  season  begins  during  the  last  week  of  September,  and  ends 
in  the  first  week  of  Octol^ ;  but  it  sometimes  lasts  till  the  beginning  of 
November. 

The  soil  is  prepared  after  three  methods :  the  first  is  similar  to  that  of 
preparing  a  garden-bed. 

By  the  second  method,  the  field  is  ploughed  in  autumn  after  the 
harvest,  the  same  as  for  wheat,  only  somewhat  deeper  and  narrower. 

According  to  the  third  method,  the  field  is  ploughed  immediately  after 
the  harvest  (whether  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats),  and  then  roUed  and  harrowed. 
Three  days  before  planting,  the  fidd  is  trimmed.  The  manure  is  only 
added  during  planting ;  but  so  that  it  is  well  covered  with  earth  and  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs.  This  method  requires  the  best  soU 
ftodthe  smallest  and  best  manure^  as  sheep  manure. 
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The  saffron  bulb  is  called  in  Austria  Kiel  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
surrounded  by  ten  or  twelve  soft,  bass-like  membranes,  of  a  cinnamon- 
brown  colour,  which  ^terminate  at  the  top,  around  the  germ,  in  capillary 
threads— called  Bonen— hut  in  such  a  manner  that  only  about  three  of  them 
reach  the  top,  the  others  being  shorter  and  finer.  The  multiplication  of 
the  saffron  proceeds  from  these  bulbs  (Kiele),  No  case  is  known  of  a 
flower  producing  seed.  Each  bulb  produces  within  half  a  year,  namely, 
between  autumn  and  the  end  of  spring,  from  one  or  two,  or  from  three  tO' 
four  new  young  bulbs  ;  but  the  parent  bulb  perishes  in  the  meanwhile 
every  year,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  but  some  coarse  blackish  brown 
membranes,  called  BoUeii,  and  a  dried  hard  mass — the  PUtttel,  on  which 
the  young  bulbs  are  seated.  Before  the  bulbs  are  planted  they  must  be 
cleared  of  all  membranes  remaining  of  the  parent  bulb,  of  the  plattel,  &c. 
and  all  damaged  or  diseased  bulbs  rejected.  They  are  stowed  away  three 
to  four  inches  high,  in  a  dry  airy  place. 

The  sowing  is  performed  by  two  men,  one  making  with  a  hoe  furrows  of 
eight  inches  depth,  the  other  placing  the  bulbs  three  inches  apart,  and 
pressing  them  in  the  ground  so  that  they  are  half  covered. 

The  saffron  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  and  can  easily  be  removed, 
without  disturbing  the  bulb.  The  best  time  for  gathering  them  is  early  in 
the  morning  while  they  are  closed.  When  gathered  they  are  spread  in  a 
cool  room,  on  clotli  or  straw  mats,  until  fit  for  picking.  The  picking- 
(called  SaffronlOsen)  consists  in  separating  the  trifid  stigma  f^om  the  style» 
and  removing  it  from  the  flower.  This  is  done  the  day  after  the  gathering 
and  must  be  performed  without  separating  the  parts  of  the  tripid 
stigma  (called  the  Ztmglein^  or  little  tongue)  from  one  another.  They  should 
remain  adherent,  or  as  it  is  said,  *'  the  Boch  should  be  entire."  Little 
or  nothing  of  the  ydlow  style  should  be  left  attached  to  the  stigma. 
In  this  way  the  saffron  has  a  better  appearance  and  fetches  a  higher  price. 
On  the  following  day  it  is  dried  on  a  hair-sieve  over  a  charcoal  fire  ;  and 
placed  in  boxes  without  compression.  After  a  few  hours  it  becomes  oily 
and  flcidble,  and  can  then  be  pressed  into  well-closed  boxes. 

Most  of  tlie  Austrian  saffron  is  sold  at  Krems  on  the  28th  of  October. 
Its  price  is  from  30  to  32  fl.[=36 — S8  fl.  24  kr.  Khenish]  per  pound. 

After  the  crop  of  the  first  year,  the  green  leaves  are  left  growing  till  the 
spring  of  tlie  next  year,  and  in  June,  when  they  begin  to  wither  and  to 
become  yellow  at  the  top,  they  are  mowed  as  food  for  cattle.  The  little 
bulb  (Kn&llcken)  which  in  the  first  year  had  formed  itself  on  the  parent 
bulb,  and  from  which  a  little  tube,  with  or  without  flower,  had  already- 
grown,  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  goes  on  swelling  till  the  spring. 
About  Whitsuntide,  the  new  bulb  iKiet),  cfUled  KindeL,  is  perfect.  If  every 
thing  goes  on  well,  the  safihin-garden  will,  in  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year,  contain  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  of  bulbs  (each  bearing  two 
or  three  flowers)  originally  planted.  If  the  bulbs  are  left  for  a  third  crop, 
nothing  else  is  to  be  done  but  what  was  required  after  the  first,  namely^ 
mowing  the  grass  and  carefully  removing  the  weeds  in  July.  It  is,  how-^ 
ever,  remarkable,  that  neither  bulbs  nor  flowers  multiply  in  the  third  year* 
The  bulbs  having  now  yielded  saffron  for  two,  tliree,  or  four  years,  are 
removed  about  Whitsuntide,  when  the  new  bulb  {Kiel)  is  perfectly  deve- 
loped, the  saffh>n-gra8S  gathered,  and  the  old  bulb  quite  disappeared.  By 
means  of  a  coarse  sieve  they  are  cleaned  of  the  adhering  mould,  and  stored 
up  in  an  fdry  barn  or  loft. 

Three  diseases  are  known  to  attack  the  bulbs.  The  first  is  the  rot 
(Faulniss),  which,  though  visible  extemallv,  destroys  the  substance  of  the 
bulb.  The  second  disease  is  a  turnip-Uke  excrescence  {Rhizocionia  cro- 
corum  Decand.)  which  appears  mostly  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  bulb, 
which  it  deprives  of  itj  nourishment.    Both  this,  as  wdl  as  the  beforer 
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fnentiooed  disease,  is  not  common.    The  latter  can  be  remoyed  by  picking 
4he  bulbs. 

The  third  is  the  most  fatal  malady.  It  is  called  the  death  (Tod),  It 
consists  in  the  formation  of  a  malignant,  woolly,  truflle-like  fangus,  com- 
posed of  seTond  separate  balls  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  These  are  partly 
close  to  the  bulb,  partly  one  to  three  inches  distant  from  it ;  but  they 
never  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  From  these  balls,  a  large 
number  of  violet-coloured,  fine,  woolly  fibres  spread,  partly  from  one  ball 
to  the  other,  partly  surrounding  the  membrane  of  the  bulb  like  a  net. 
They  penetrate  between  the  membranes  to  the  substance  of  the  bulb,  and 
then  kill  it.  In  Lower  Austria,  the  disease  is  called  the  Brand,  or  Austand, 
One  such  diseased  bulb  is  sufficient  to  infect  a  whole  garden.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  is  known  by  bare  circular  spots  in  thesafiron-garden;  in 
the  bulb  itself  black  holes  are  perceived,  as  if  dusted  with  soot ;  sometimes 
they  look  as  if  burnt.  Duhamcl  advises  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  be 
checked  by  digging  one  foot  deep  around  each  infected  spot,  and  placing 
in  heaps  the  earth  of  the  infected  spots. 


ON   SOME   PHENOMENA   OF    CAPILLARY    ATTRACTION, 
Observed  with  Chloroform^  BmJphnret  of  Carbon^  and  other  Liquids. 

BT  OEOBOE  WILSON,  M.D., 
Lectnrer  on  Chemistry,  Edinbarfh. 

The  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction  which  appear,  when  one  solid 
and  one  liquid  are  brought  together,  have  been  extensively  observed,  and 
commented  on  by  natural  philosophers.  Much  less  attention,  however, 
appears  to  hare  been  paid  to  what  occurs  when  a  single  solid  is  in  contact 
with  two  or  more  liquids  of  different  densities,  and  which  do  not  dissolve, 
or  act  chemically  upon  each  other  ;  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an 
inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the  subject  would  bring  to  light  novel  facts, 
and  might  contribute  greatly  to  the  realization  of  a  complete  theory  of 
capillary  action. 

I  have  happened  recently,  to  notice  quite  accidentally,  some  striking 
phenomena,  wtiich  show  themselves,  when  certain  liquids  denser  than 
water,  are  exposed,  while  contained  in  glass  or  glazed  porcelain  vessels,  to 
the  alternate  action  of  aqueous  solutions  of  acids  and  alkalies.  The  object 
of  this  communication,  is  to  bring  tlie  phenomena  observed  before  the 
Society,  as  a  slender  contribution  towards  the  extension  of  our  knowledge 
of  capillary  attraction.  I  shall  describe  them  at  length,  as  manifested 
with  chloroform,  the  liquid  with  which  I  have  made  most  experiments, 
and  afterwards  refer  briefly  to  the  results  obtained  with  other  fluids. 

When  chloroform  is  placed  in  a  test-tube,  or  other  vessel  of  glass, 
standing  on  a  horizontal  surface,  it  exhibits,  like  other  substances  which 
wet  that  solid,  a  curved  surface  with  the  concavity  upwanls.  If  water  or 
an  aqueous  solution  of  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic  acid,  be  poured  over 
the  stratum  of  chloroform,  the  surface  of  the  latter  immediately  changes 
the  direction  of  its  curve,  and  becomes  convex  upwards  ;  the  convexity 
induced  being  much  greater,  however,  than  the  previous  concavity.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  soda  or  ammonia  be 
placed  above  the  chloroform,  the  latter  ccasei  at  its  upper  limit  to  present 
a  sensible  curvature  upwards  or  downwards,  and  shows  a  surface,  which 
to  the  unassisted  eye,  appears  to  be  flat.  It  is  to  this  property  of  an  acid 
to  round,  and  of  an  alkali  to  flatten,  the  surface  of  various  liquids,  of  which 
chloroform  is  one,  that  I  seek  specially  to  direct  attention. 

The  plienomena  referred  to,  cannot  seem  remarkable  when  merely 
described  ;  but  they  have  appeared  striking,  and  I  may  say,  startling  to 
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moBtwbo hare witneaied  them.  They aie best obeeryed  bj droppiii^ intoft 
perfectly  clean,  flat-bottomed  glass  yessel  containing  pure  water,  a  qnantitj 
of  chloroform  too  small  in  amonnt  to  touch  the  waUs  of  the  yessel  on  erery 
•ide^  The  heayier  liquid  then  shows  itself  as  a  brilliant,  highly  mobile 
globule.  If  alkali  be  now  added,  the  globule  in  a  moment  colljqpses,  sinlai 
as  if  exposed  to  a  crusliing  force,  and  flattens  out  on  the  bottom  of  the 
glass.  On  slightly  supersaturating  the  alkali  with  an  acid,  the  flattened 
chloroform  starts  into  its  previous  globular  shape  with  a  momentum  and 
rapidity  such  as  might  be  exhibited  by  a  highly  elastic  substaDce,  like  a 
beill  of  caoutchouc  suddenly  relieved  from  enormous  pressure.  When  the 
acid  in  its  turn  is  supersaturated  with  alkali,  the  flattening  again  occurs, 
and  by  alternating  the  addition  of  these  reagents,  the  same  globule  may 
be  successively  flattened  and  rounded  for  any  number  of  times. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  mention,  that  the  en)plo3rment  of  an  add  is  not 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  phenomena  described.  In  distilled 
water,  chloroform  exhibits  a  convexity  of  upper  surface  as  marked  as  in  the 
aqueous  solution  of  an  acid.  The  alternate  addition  to  water,  and  removal 
iix>ni  it  of  alkali,  are  as  efficacious  accordingly  as  the  successive  addition 
of  alkali  and  add.  But  the  washing  away  of  the  former  by  repeated 
affusions  and  decantations  of  water,  is  a  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  process, 
which  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  changing  the  form  of  the  globule  by 
slow  gradations  from  a  flat  to  a  convex  surface,  whilst  an  add  eflects  the 
conversion  per  saltum,  I  shall  ooDflne  my  observatians,  acoordingly«  to  tiie 
action  of  alkalies  and  adds,  although  the  eflbct  of  the  latter  in  altering 
the  shape  of  the  chloroform  globule,  is  not  greater,  but  as  I  incline  to 
tlunk,  less  than  that  of  water. 

Change  in  configuration,  however,  is  not  the  only  alteration  which  the 
globule  of  chloroform  undergoes.  Some  of  its  oiher  physical  properties 
are  markedly  altered  by  its  contact  with  adds  and  alkalies.  These  changes 
are  best  seen  when  a  deep  white  saucer  or  flat-bottomed  porcdain  basin  is 
made  use  of,  as  the  containing  vessd.  When  addulated  water  is  placed  in 
this,  and  chloroform  let  fall  into  it,  llie  denser  fluid  is  searody  wetted,  and 
although  nearly  half  as  heavy  ag^n  as  pure  water,  sinks  rductantly*.  If 
the  drops  indeed  be  small,  they  never  reach  the  bottom,  but  floating  on 
the  suiiaoe  evaporate  away.  Those  which  descend  form  globules  very 
mobile,  and  readily  obeying  the  solicitation  of  gravity.  When  separate 
globules  meet,  they  rapidly  flow  together,  and  scarcdy  one  is  to  be  seen 
without  a  bubble  of  air  attached  to  its  upper  surface,  and  adhering  very 
tenadously.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  drops  of 
chloroform  at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  they  retain  this  character  when 
the  water  is  addulated. 

When  the  water  on  the  other  hand  is  alkaline,  the  chloroform  is  quickly 
.  wetted,  and  sinks  swiftly.  The  drops,  if  small,  become  circular  discs  with 
rounded  edges  ;  if  large,  they  are  ovai,  or  spread  out  into  elongated,  irre- 
gularly ovoidal,  or  flattened  cylindrical  forms.  Their  shape,  however,  is 
changed  by  the  slightest  impulse  or  inclination  of  the  containing  vessd,  in 
a  way  which,  perhaps,  I  may  best  illustrate  by  comparing  it  to  the  ever- 
yarying  elongations,  contractions,  and  irregular  swellings,  which  alter  the 
conflguration  of  an  active  living  leech  in  a  glass  of  water.  The  flattened 
glob^e,  moreover,  is  much  less  mobile  than  the  rounded  one  in  acid.  The 
former  moves  sluggishly,  even  down  an  inclination ;  clings  to  the  vessel, 
and  when  compeUed  to  move  rapidly,  leaves  a  tail  behind  it,  like  foul 

♦  The  sp.  gr.  of  cliloroform  is  generally  stated  to  be  1.480,  but  the  density 
of  pure  specimens  averages  at  least  1.494,  according  to  the  observation 
of  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Swan. 
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siercniy.  No  air-bdls  attach  themaelTeB  to  it,  and  its  brlUiancj  is  i eniiUy 
diminifihed,  as  if  its  refractiye  index  had  altered. 

The  phenomena  I  have  described  are  sufficiently  striking  when  made 
▼ith  oolouiless  chloroform,  but  I  find  that  the  addition  of  oolounng  matter 
to  that  liquid  makes  all  of  them  much  more  conspicuous,  and  curiously 
modifies  some  of  them.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  I  premise,  in  case 
tibe  tact  has  not  already  been  put  on  record,  that  chloroform  dissolyes  ia 
whole,  or  in 'part,  the  colouring  principles  of  turmeric  and  rhubarb  root^ 
of  bfaie  litmus,  and  of  the  false  alkanet  (Anckuta  imctoria).  It  probably 
dissolves  many  other  organic  colouring  matters,  but  those  'are  the  only 
ones  I  have  tried.  It  can  thus  be  made  yeUow,.blue,  and  red,  and  although 
its  solvent  action  on  the  substances  referred  to»  is  much  inferior,  to  that 
of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  chloroform  becomes  sufficiently  deeply  tinted 
to  contrast  strongly  with  colourless  liquids.  Its  bebaviour  with  these,  iM 
in  consequence  more  readily  observed,  especially  when  capiOaiy  tubes  aroi 
made  use  of.  The  litmus  blue  chloroform  keeps  its  colour  worse  than  the 
turmeric  or  alkanet  solutions,  but  it  is  preferable  to  them,  for  its  tint  ia 
wholly  unaffi9cted  by  adds  or  alkalies,  unless  very  concentrated ;  whilst 
these  change  the  colour  of  red  and  yellow  chloroform,  and  what  is  still 
more  annoying  to  the  experimenter,  become  coloured  themselves. 

When  alkali  is  added  to  water  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  globule  of  blue  chloroform  is  lying,  the  latter  flattens  out  much 
more  than  when  not  coloured ;  frequently  spreading  over  an  irregular 
area,  five  or  six  times  greater  than  it  occupied  before  the  alkali  was  poured 
vpon  it.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  its  form,  as  no  two  coloiured  globules 
shape  themselves  alike.  I  can  compare  their  appearance  only  to  that  of  a 
tiiin,  diffused  doud,  which  a  casual  observer  would  not  readily  belieye  was 
a  dense  liquid,  identical  with  the  brilliant  globules  which  roll  about  under 
water,  or  an  acid.  The  apparent  viscidity  of  these  extended  globules  is 
great,  and  their  sluggishnera  and  immobility  muc^  more  striking  than 
when  unooloured.  The  colouring  matter  appears  here  and  there  in  dark 
specks,  as  if  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the  chloroform,  yet  as  soon  as  a 
•ufiiciency  of  add  is  added,  the  diffused  chloroform-nebula  rapidly  con- 
tracts, gathers  as  it  were  all  the  colouring  matter  to  itsdf,  and  springs  up 
into  an  dastic-like  globule,  as  deeply  tinted,  to  appearanoe,  as  befisre  the 
add  was  added.  In  ail  probability,  however,  a  little  of  the  colouring 
matter  is  held  only  in  suspension  by  the  globule,  for  the  water  dissdves 
the  diloroform  without  dusdving  the  litmus,  and  as  the  chloroform  solu- 
tion was  originally  saturated  at  its  boiling  point,  it  must,  of  necessity, 
part  with  some  of  the  colouring  matter. 

Frecisdy  similar  phenomena  are  observed  with  the  turmeric  and  alkanet 
•dutions,  only  the  chloroform  and  water  alternately  change  their  tint  from 
yellow  to  brown,  or  from  red  to  blue,  as  add  or  alkaU  is  added. 

All  the  phenomena  I  have  dea^cribed,  as  observed  with  colourless 
diloroform,  may  likewise  be  seen  with  Dutch  liquid  (C4  H4,  Cls),  a  sub* 
stance  containing  the  same  elements  as  chloroform,  although  in  a  different 
pnipartion,  and  scarcdy  distinguishable  from  it  in  odour.  Bisulphuret  of 
carbon  also  comports  itself  with  adds  and  alkalies,  as  the  liquids  already 
mentioned  da  Dutch  liquid,  however,  is  troublesome  to  prepare  and 
purify,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon  has  an  odour  which  many  deem  veiy 
offimsire.  Qilaroform  is  the  most  pleasant  of  the  tiunee  liquids  to  work 
with,  and  what  is  sdd  in  the  shops  is  pure  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  volatile  oils,  which  axe  heavier  than  water,  likewise  comport  them- 
adves  under  adds  and  allcalies  like  chlcmyform.  Those  which  I  have  tried 
are,  the  oils  of  sassafras,  of  cbves,  of  cinnamon,  and  of  bitter  almonds,  in 
their  crude  state.  These  oils,  however,  do  not  iUustrate  the  phenomena  so 
wdl  as  the  three  liquids  mentioned  before.    The  drops  which  do  not  sink, 
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cannot  evaporate  away,  so  that  they  soil  the  sides  of  tie  glass,  and  the 
alkali  appears  permanently  to  modify  the  oil. 

Bromine  also  flattens  under  alkalies,  and  rounds  under  acids  when  at 
the  bottom  of  water ;  but  the  change  is  less  perceptible  than  with  the 
other  liquids  mentioned.  The  experiment  indeed,  cannot  be  fully  tried, 
owing  to  the  rapid  action  of  alkaline  solutions  on  bromine,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  exposing  the  latter  to  these,  without  chemical  combinatiou 
occurring. 

These  are  all  the  liquids  I  have  observed  which  exhibit  the  phenomena 
described  under  the  head  of  Chloroform.  They  are,  however,  the  only 
ones  I  have  tried,  so  that  I  do  not  doubt  many  others  will  be  found  behav- 
ing towards  acids  and  alkalies  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 

I  may  here  mention  also,  that  besides  the  alkalies,  lime-water  and 
baryta- water  flatten  chloroform,  likewise  aqueous  solutions  of  the  carbonates 
6f  potash  and  soda,  but  not  so  far  as  one  trial  can  decide  the  commercial 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Solutions  of  neutral  and  acid  salts,  so  far  as  I 
have  tried  them,  appear  all  to  round  the  surface  of  chloroform.  The  solvent 
action  of  that  substance,  however,  greatly  limits  the  trial  of  experiments* 
All  the  liquids  lighter  than  chloroform,  except  aqueous  solutions,  which  I 
have  tried,  have  been  dissolved  by  it.  The  Tolative  oils,  olive,  castor,  and 
cod-liver  oil,  ether,  alcohol,  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  wood-spirit,  appear 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  refer  for  a  moment  to  a  question  connected  with 
the  theory  of  the  phenomena  recorded.  In  speciUating  on  the  causes  of 
the  phenomena  of  capillaiy  attraction,  presented  by  a  single  liquid  and  a 
solid,  there  are  at  most  but  two  hd  of  d>rce  to  consider,  the  solid  and  the 
liquid.  In  seeking  to  exphun  the  phenomena  I  have  described,  however, 
there  are  three  possible  hci  of  force,  the  two  liquids  and  the  solid,  so  that 
the  problem  becomes  more  complex. 

I  have  looked  anxiously  for  any  appearance  which  might  indicate 
whether  alkalies  e^r.  gr,  in  flattening  cliloroform,  do  so  by  direct  action  on 
that  liquid,  or  on  the  solid  constituting  the  containing  vessel,  or  on  both. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  instantia  cruets  as  to  this  question  ;  but 
without  seeking  to  affirm  that  the  alkali  may  not  immediate^  modify  the 
forces  resident  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  I  think  evidence  can  be  adduced 
to  show  that  the  alkali  does  directly  affect  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
particles  of  the  chloroform  and  other  liquids  alluded  to.  I  would  refer,  in 
proof  of  this,  to  three  facts  : — 1.  Chloroform  rapidly  wets  and  sinks  in 
alkaline  solutions.  2.  When  chloroform  is  shaken  with  these  liquids,  it 
breaks  into  more  numerous  and  smaller  globules  than  in  water  or  acids. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  still  more  observable  with  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and 
with  oil  of  sassafras,  and  of  cinnamon,  whose  densities  approach  more 
nearly  to  that  of  water  than  that  of  chloroform  does,  so  that  their  globnlea 
can  be  longer  retained  in  semi-suspension  in  water,  away  from  the  solid, 
than  is  the  case  with  cliloroform.  3.  When  from  a  narrow  pipette,  an 
alkaline  solution  is  dropped  on  a  large  globule  of  chloroform,  under  water, 
in  a  wide  vessel,  the  globule  begins  to  flatten  before  the  alkali  can  have 
reached  the  bottom  so  as  to  act  on  the  solid. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  has  led  me,  from  the  first,  to  think  it 
probable  that  the  action  of  the  chloroform  and  the  alkaline  water  on  each 
other,  is  more  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  capillary  phenomena 
described  in  the  foregoing  paper  than  the  influence  of  either  or  both 
liquids  on  the  containing  vessel.  I  ofier  this  as  an  opinion,  for  I  cannot 
demonstrate  its  truth  experimentally  ;  but  apart  from  other  reasons  for 
holding  it,  I  have  been  led  to  connect  the  flattening  of  chloroform  under 
alkalies  with  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  latter  for  it,  and  its  rounding 
under  acids  with  the  comparative  indifiierence  which  even  the  strong  acids 
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exhibit  towards  it.  Chemical  affinity  may  often  justly  be  regarded  as 
attraction^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  The  molecules  of  bodies,  in 
many  cases,  come  nearer  each  other  when  thej  combine  chemically.  This 
may  be  the  case  when  chloroform  and  potash  are  conrerted  bv  their 
mutual  action  into  chloride  of  potassium  and  formic  acid.  The  alkaline 
solutions  made  use  of,  in  the  experiments  recorded,  were  in  every  case  too 
weak  to  decompose  chloroform  ;  but  this  does  not  forbid  the  idea  of  the 
liquids  coming  into  closer  physical  contact  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  come,  in  virtue  of  a  chemical  affinity,  which  nevertheless  does  not 
rise  high  enough  to  effect  combination  or  decomposition.  A  weak  elec- 
trical current  will  polarize  water  and  effect  a  temporary  change  in  the 
molecular  arrangement  of  its  elements,  although  it  may  be  too  feeble  to 
decompose  the  liquid.  A  similar  power,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  be  ascribed 
to  weak  alkaline  solutions  in  their  effect  on  chloroform  ;  and  the  rounding 
effect  of  adds  may  be  regarded  as  in  great  part  negative,  and  so  far 
limited  to  the  removal  of  the  alkali. 

I  refer  to  this  attractive  power  of  chemical  affinity,  only  as  a  possible 
cause  of  the  phenomena  recorded,  and  as  one  cause  at  work  where  more 
fbrces  than  one  are  probably  concerned  in  producing  the  effect.* — Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

ON  THE  NATURE,  CAUSE,  AND  PEEVENTION  OF  SCURVY. 

BT  ALFRED  B.  OABBOD,  M.D., 
Anistant  Physician  to  Univertdtjr  CoUegre  Hospital,  London. 

From  the  different  writers  on  scurvy  it  appears,  that  although  impure 
air,  cold,  moisture,  age,  and  condition  of  habit,  may  favour  the  occur- 
rence of  this  disease,  yet  no  one  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  the  real 
cause,  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  nature  of  the  food.  This  is 
fully  proved  in  the  writings  of  Lind,  Trotter,  Budd,  Christison,  Curran, 
Ritchie,  &c.  It  appears  also,  that  it  is  due  to  the  absence  of  some  essential 
ingredient  in  the  food,  and  not  from  the  presence  of  any  noxious  substance ; 
for  the  use  of  salt  in  large  quantities  is  certainly  not  a  cause,  many  of  the 
most  severe  cases  of  disease  having  occurred  where  no  such  diet  had  been 
used,  and  sea  water  has  never  been  found  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  of 
the  sufferers.  The  causes  of  the  disease  are  thus  reduced  to  one  of  the 
two  following,  viz.  : — 

1st.  To  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  some  organic  substance  in  the  food. 

2d.  To  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  some  inorganic  constituent. 

Finding  that  all  the  theories  of  scurvy  hitherto  advanced  were  imperfect, 
I  was  led  to  examine  more  minutely  the  composition  of  food  under  the  use 
of  which  scurvy  was  capable  of  occurring,  and  also  of  such  substances  as 
had  been  proved  bej'ond  doubt  to  be  anti-scorbutic,  and  afterwards  to  seek 
for  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  certain  normal  substances  in  the  blood  ; 
and  from  such  examinations  I  was  led  to  tlie  following  conclusions  : — 

*  Mr.  William  Swan,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  make  some  obser- 
vations, at  my  request,  on  certain  of  the  physical  properties  of  chloroform, 
which  add  to  the  facts  I  have  put  on  record,  has  taken  up  the  question  in 
its  purely  physical  or  physico-mathematical  relation,  and  formed  a  theory 
on  the  subject.  The  discussion  is  of  too  purely  physical  a  character  to 
have  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  Chemical  Society,  otherwise  Mr. 
Swan's  paper  would  have  accompanied  or  followed  my  communication. 
His  essay  will  appear  in  the  July  number  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Magazine.  I  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  question  discussed  in  the  present  communication,  to  that  gentle* 
man's  paper,  as  containing  many  new  facts  and  interesting  speculations. 
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Iflt  That  in  all  scorbatic  diets,  potash  exists  in  mnch  smaller  qnantities 
than  in  those  which  are  capable  ot  maintaining  health. 

2d.  That  all  substances  proved  to  act  as  anti- scorbutics  contain  a  large 
amount  of  poftuA. 

ad.  That  in  scurvy  the  blood  is  deficient  in  potash,  and  the  amount  of 
that  substance  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys  less  than  that  which  occurs  in 
health. 

4th«  That  scorbutic  patients  will  recover  whenjpo^a«A  is  added  to  their 
food,  the  other  constituents  remaining  as  before,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  without  the  use  of  succulent  vegetables  or  milk. 

5th.  That  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  cause  of  scurvy  to  a  deficiency 
of  potash  in  the  food,  is  also  capable  of  rationally  explaining  many 
qrmptoms  of  that  disease. 

Before  attempting  to  prove  any  of  these  propositions,  I  will  give  a  table 
containing  the  amount  of  potash  contained  m  several  articles  of  diet  The 
potash  was  determined  by  forming  the  douUe  salt  with  the  bichloride  of 
platinum  (KC  +  Pt  CI,),  ^f^  giving  the  percentage  of  potash  (KO). 

Analyses  showing  the  amount  of  potash  (iTO)  in  one  ounce  avoirdupois  of  Ae 

JoUowing  substances : — 

Grains, 

1  oz.  of  baker's  best  bread  (City) 0.259 

1  oz.  of  best  bread  (West-end) 0.257 

1  oz.  of  home-made  bread,  probably  contdning  potato  flour   ...  0.262 

1  oz.  of  best  white  flour 0.100 

1  oz.  of  bran 0.609 

1  oz.  of  rice 0.005 

1  oz.  of  rice 0.011 

1  oz.  of  oatmeal    0.054 

1  oz.  of  split  peas 0.529 

]  oz.  of  raw  beef 0.599 

1  oz.  of  salt  beef,  raw 0.894 

1  oz.  of  salt  beef  boiled  (slightly  salted) 0.572 

1  oz,  of  boiled  mutton 0.637 

1  oz.  of  Dutch  cheese 0.230 

1  oz.  of  boiled  potato  of  large  size  1.875 

1  oz.  of  raw  potato  (small) 1.310 

1  oz.  of  boiled  potato,  without  peel  and  well  done,  water  con- 
taining mucli  potash  0.529 

1  oz.  of  onion  (small) 0.333 

1  fluid  oz.  of  London  milk 0.309 

1  oz.  of  orange  (not  ripe)  including  septa  0.675 

1  fluid  oz.  of  lime  juice  .., 0.852 

1  fluid  oz.  of  lemon  juice   0.846 

(1).  Potash  is  deficient  in  scorbutic  diets, — This  is  easily  proved  by 
examining  some  of  the  dietaries  of  union  workhouses  and  prisons,  when 
the  inmates  have  become  scorbutic.  Thus  in  the  Crediton  Union  (see  ZVo- 
vindal  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,  1847),  the  usual  wed^ly  dietary 
consisted  of 

Men.  Women. 

Bread 102  oz.      85  oz. 

Cooked  meat 12  "       12  •• 

Soup. 8  pints  3  pints 

Broth 4J  "      4^  *• 

Cheese 8  oz.      8  oz. 

Rice  or  suet  pudding 14  •*       14  •• 

Potatoes 4^  lbs 4ilba. 
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H  we  estimate  the  amount  of  potash  taken  by  the  inmates  of  this  irork- 
bonse,  we  shall  find  the  men's  food  to  contain  abont  186  grains,  and  the 
women's  about  181  grains.  This  amount  would  be  mudi  influenced  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  potatoes  were  cooked  ;  if  not  too  much  boiled,  and  with 
the  skins  on,  tliey  would  contain  a  much  larger  amount  of  potash  than  if 
boiled  without  their  skins,  and  much  done.  Under  this  diet  the  inmates 
Tenuuned  healthy  ;  but,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  potatoes,  boiled  rice  in 
equal  weights  was  substituted,  and  in  a  few  montlis  the  inmates  became 
scorbutic.  Wlien  the  substitution  was  made,  the  weekly  amount  of  potadi 
taken  by  the  men  was  about  51  grams,  and  by  the  women  46  grams,  or  a 
leduction  of  more  than  two-thirds  took  place.  Rice  and  potatoes  do  not 
diifer  much  in  their  composition,  except  in  the  salt  of  potaah  contained  by 
the  latter.  Both  contain  starch  and  vegetable  albumen.  In  the  weekly 
diet  list  for  the  military  prisoners  at  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  when  they 
were  subject  to  scurvy  (see  Dr.  Baiy's  paper  in  London  Medical  Gazette^ 
ToL  i,  1841-2),  we  find  the  amount  of  potash  taken  by  each  prisoner  during 
the  first  three  months  of  imprisonment,  to  be  about  44  grains  ;  during  the 
second  three  months  about  50  grains  ;  after  six  months,  about  68  grains. 
At  pvBient,  when  potatoes  are  added,  the  weekly  amount  of  potash  is  from 
210  to  830  grains,  and  no  case  of  scurry  lias  arisen  since  the  change. 

Again,  if  we  examine  some  of  the  diets  used  by  the  labourers  suffering 
from  scurry,  and  detailed  in  the  last  July  number  of  this  Journal,  we  shall 
peioeiTe  that  the  weekly  amount  of  potash  varied  from  20  to  80  or  90 
grains,  and  that  this  was  contained  chiefly  in  the  bread,  the  analysis  of 
which  gave  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  corresponding  quantity  of 
flour,  thus  indicating  some  admixture,  as  of  alum  and  potato  flour. 

In  the  cases  which  have  occurred  under  my  care,  the  diets  have  consisted 
chiefly  of  bread,  butter,  little  or  no  milk,  and  no  potatoes,  occasionally  a 
amall  piece  of  meat,  bacon,  or  a  salt  herring,  and  a  similar  diet  has  been 
finrnd  to  have  been  used  by  most  patients  who  have  become  scorbutic  within 
the  last  year.  (See  paper  on  Scurvy  by  Dr.  Curran,  in  Dublin  Quartarfy 
Jimmal  for  August,  1847,  and  by  Dr.  Shapter,  in  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Statical  Journal). 

In  the  diet  of  sailors  we  flnd  abundance  of  meat  (salted  beef  and  pork) ; 
but  no  doubt  the  qmility  of  these  provisions  is  often  much  impaired  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  salt,  causing  the  gradual  exosmosis  of  the  potash 
salts,  and  the  substitution  of  those  of  soda.  In  an  analysis  of  beef  which 
has  been  exposed  for  only  a  few  days  to  the  action  of  brine,  but  where  the 
thickness  of  muscle  was  not  more  than  l^inch,  there  was  found  to  be  a 
considerable  diminution  of  the  potash.  One  oz.  of  fresh  beef  gave  0.599 
grains  of  potash,  one  oz.  of  salted  beef  0.394  grains  ;  and  there  can  be 
Uttlu  doubt  but  that  a  prolonged  action  of  the  brine  would  reduce  very 
greatly  the  amount  of  potash  salts  in  the  largest  joints.  So  that  the 
stars'  weekly  dietary,  when  no  vegetables  can  be  procured,  consisting  of 
9f  lbs.  of  salted  meat,  about  7  lbs.  of  flour  in  the  form  of  biscuits,  and  1{ 
pints  of  peas,  would  contain  about  90  grains  of  potash,  supposing  the  meat 
Boch  as  stated  above. 

(2).  That  all  bodies  proved  to  be  anii-scorbuiic,  contain  a  large  amount  of 
BOftMA. — ^Ail  fruits  contain  this  substance  in  abundance,  as  oranges,  lemons, 
nmes,  grapes,  goos^)erries,  &c.,  and  these  are  all  highly  anti-scorbutic 
Potatoes  also,  whidi  perliaps  are  the  most  valuable  as  an  addition  to  a 
dietary  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  scurvy,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
which  article  this  disease  luis  been  so  prevalent  within  the  last  two  years, 
contain,  as  the  above  uialyses  prove,  a  very  large  amount  of  potash,  and 
when  boiled  (not  too  much  and  unpeeled)  still  retain  most  of  that  ingredient; 
this  also  accords  with  the  fact,  that  potatoes,  when  cooked  in  the  ordinary 
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w&y,  are  anti-scorbntic,  and  at  the  same  time  explains  why  the  hard  core 
of  that  taber,  which  is  so  much  liked  by  the  Irishman,  is  most  powerful  in 
prcTenting  the  occurrence  of  scurvy,  (see  Dr.  Lonsdale  in  August  number 
of  this  Journal).  Milk,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  good  anti-scorbutic,  and 
upon  nrhich  the  young  of  animals  are  for  some  time  sustained,  contains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  potash  salts  compared  with  those  of  soda,  being 
an  exception  to  the  relation  between  these  two  classes  of  salts  which  is 
found  in  the  other  animal  fluids. — a  pint  of  mUk  (London)  and  having  a 
ftp.  gr.  of  1.021,  containing  6.180  grains.  This  was  probably  considerably 
diluted,  as  the  usual  sp.  gr.  is  from  1.026  to  1.030.  Berzelius's  analysis 
gives  about  9  grains  ;  but  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  mUk  which  he  analyzed  was 
much  greater,  about  one-third.  Fresh  meat  also  contains  potash  in  rather 
large  proportion  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  animals,  such  as  the  camivora, 
living  entirely  on  this  substance  in  its  uncooked  state,  take  an  amount  of 
potash  quite  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  system.  When  we  examine 
other  articles  noted  for  preventing  or  curing  the  disease  in  question,  we 
find  that  potash  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  in  considerable  quan* 
titles  ;  this  is  true  with  regard  to  cabbages,  turnips,  onions,  garlics,  leeks, 
and  hence  their  efficacy,  and  also  of  pickles  and  sour-krout  made  from 
them  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  young  tops  of  plants,  as  of  the  Pmuf 
gyhestris,  ^,,  when  a  decoction  is  made.  Potash  is  also  found  in  spruce 
beer,  wort,  malt  liquors,  wine.^,  especially  the  lighter  description,  which 
contains  this  substance  in  the  form  of  a  bitartrate,  but  which  becomes 
deposited  in  the  stronger  varieties. 

(3).  in  scurvy  the  blood  is  deficient  in  potash,  and  the  amount  of  that  gubsiance 
thrown  out  by  the  hidneys  is  less,  than  that  which  takes  phce  in  heaUh, — 100 
grains  of  the  dried  serum  of  healthy  blood,  when  incinerated  and  heated 
with  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  gave  1.582  grains  of  the  double  chloride 
of  potassium  and  platinum.  100  grains  of  dried  serum  of  scorbutic  blood, 
treated  in  the  same  way,  gave  only  0.627  grains  of  the  same  salt,  so  that 
the  amount  of  potash  in  scorbutic  blood  was  little  more  than  one-third 
that  contained  in  the  blood  in  health,  although  the  total  amount  of  saline 
matters  was  nearly  equal.  In  one  case,  a  female,  at  50,  complaining  of 
great  prostration  of  strength,  spongy  gums,  effusion  in  both  ankles,  &c.,  the 
amount  of  urine  passed  was  22^  fluid  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours — 
sp.  gr.  1.015.  Reaction  very  add,  and  on  standing  deposited  mucus  inter- 
mLxed  with  uric  acid  crystals.  The  amount  of  potash  excreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  was  much  less  than  in  health,  being  less  than  7  grains  ;  but  a 
slight  accident  prevented  a  very  accurate  determination  of  the  quantity. 

In  another  case,  the  amount  thrown  out  in  twenty-four  hours  was  40  oz. 
Sp.  gr.  1.010,  and  acid  in  its  reaction. 

(1).  Scorbutic  patients  when  kept  under  a  diet  which  gave  rise  to  the  disease, 
recover,  when  a  few  grains  of  potash  are  added  to  their  ./borf.— In  several  cases 
which  came  under  my  care,  the  treatment  consisted  in  the  daily  adminis- 
tration of  a  few  grains  (from  12  to  20)  of  some  salt  of  potash  mixed  with 
syrup  and  water.  Sometimes  the  bitartrate,  at  other  times  the  acetate, 
and  also  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  were  used.  All  the  salts  appeared 
to  act  alike,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  chloride  of  potassium  would  be 
found  equally  efficacious.  When  the  cases  were  thus  treated,  all  vege- 
tables, milk,  and  malt  liquors  were  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  yet  the  patients 
rapidly  recovered.  Other  cases  were  treated  by  fresh  vegetables  and  milk; 
these  also  recovered,  but  certainly  not  more  quickly  than  those  from  whom 
these  substances  were  witliheld.  and  potash  salts  substituted.  On  looking 
over  the  works  of  several  writers  on  scurvy,  I  have  frequently  found  that 
some  potash  salt  has  been  administered  with  marked  benefit ;  thus,  nitre 
has  been  recommended,  nitre  dissolved  in  vinegar,  the  bitartrate  of  potash, 
the  oxalate  of  potassa  ;  but  the  efficacy  has  always  been  ascribed  to  the 
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acid  contAiaed  in  these  substances,  and  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
base. 

(5.)  The  theory  which  {ucrihes  the  cause  of  scurvy  to  a  deficiency  of  potash 
in  the  system^  is  capable  of  explaining  some  of  its  symptoms, -^Both.  soda  and 
potash  are  constant  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  and  it  appears  tliat 
they  are  not  capable  of  replacing  each  other  ;  for  example,  we  always  find 
the  potash  to  exist  in  large  quantities  in  the  ash  of  muscle,  soda  in  very 
small  quantities  (Berzelius,  Liebig);  in  the  ash  of  the  blood  we  find  the 
relation  reversed.  It  appears  also,  that  the  muscular  system  requires  the 
presence  of  potash,  and  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find  that  where  there 
is  a  deficient  supply  of  this  base,  the  effect  would  soon  be  manifested  in  the 
functions  of  that  system.  This  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  scnrvy,  without 
any  amount  of  wasting  of  the  body,  we  find  marked  muscular  debility,  and 
this  perhaps  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease.<~Afontft/^ 
Journal  of  Medical  Science ^  January,  1848. 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  ACIDS  ON  AMYGDALINE. 

BY  WOBUEB. 

Tdb  composition  of  amygdaline  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Cm  N27  N0«. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  so-called  accoupled  compounds. 
From  the  circumstance  that  under  the  influence  ot  emulsine,  it  is  resolved 
into  sugar,  prussic  acid,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  it  might  be  supiK>sed 
that  it  actually  contains  these  substances  as  proximate  constituents,  for 

1  equivalent  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds Cm  He         Ot 

1  "         of  prussic  acid  Cs  H    N 

2  «         of  sugar Cs«  H^        O^o 

Yield  1         "         of  amygdaline Cwn^N    Oa. 

It  might,  however,  also  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  cyanuret  of 
benzoyle  Cu  H^  +  Cs  N,  with  two  atoms  of  gum  : 

1  equivalent  ot  benzoyle Cu  Hs 

1  **         of  cyanogen Cj         N 

2  "         of  gum C«H„        0« 

C40  HsT  N    O2S. 

During  its  conversion,  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of  water  would  separate 
from  the  gum,  and  combine  with  the  cyanuret  of  benzoyle,  when  the  gum 
would  appear  as  sugar,  and  the  cyanuret  of  benzoyle  as  prussic  acid  and 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  action  of  acids  on  amygdaline  agrees  com- 
pletely with  both  views.  They  convert  it  into  formo-benzoic  ncid  and  a 
humus-like  substance,  while  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  separated  in  the 
form  of  a  salt  of  ammonium.  The  same  results  are  obtained  by  acting 
separately  on  prussic  acid  and  either  sugar  or  gum,  by  acids.  For  the 
sugar  or  gum  yields  the  humus-like  substance,  and  the  formic  acid  obtained 
from  the  prussic  acid  combines  with  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  produces 
formo-benzoilic  acid.  I  have  *  only  tried  the  effects  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  results  would  attend  the  use  of  all 
the  stronger  acids. 

A  solution  of  amygdaline  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  readily  becomes 
yellow  and  brown  when  heated,  and  when  subjected  to  a  higher  dpgree, 
deposits  a  large  quantity  of  a  blackish-brown,  pulverulent,  humus-like 
substance. 

If  the  brown  liquid,  separated  from  the  humine  by  filtration  be  evapo- 
rated In  a  water-bath,  a  blackish-brown  syrupy  mass  remains  behind, 
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which  is  a  mixture  of  hwnic  acid,  sal  ammoniac,  and  fonno-henzoilic  add. 
By  ether,  the  latter  may  be  extracted  and  crystallized  in  large  tabular 
rhombohedra.  The  solution  being  heated  with  binoxide  of  manganese, 
immediately  deyeloped  carbonic  acid  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The 
analysis,  both  of  the  acid  and  of  the  crystallized  silrer  salt,  likewise 
showed  that  it  was  nothing  but  forroo-benzoilic  acid. 

If « the  add  liquid  be  eraporated  at  a  higher  degree  than  212^,  part  of 
the  formo-benzoilic  add  undergoes  some  change,  which  deserves  further 
attention.  Formo-benzoilic  add,  obtained  from  bitter  almond-water,  also 
undergoes  the  same  change.  It  becomes  amorphous,  and,  although  it  forma 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  a  solution,  yet  it  is  predpitated  upon  ^e 
addition  of  more  water,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  yellowish,  inodorous  oil. 

From  the  mass  exhausted  by  ether,  a  quantity  of  crystallised  sal-am- 
moniac was  obtained. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  directly  from  amygdaline  the  ether  of  furmo- 
benzoiUc  add,  hitherto  unknown,  hydrochloric  add  gas  was  passed  into  a 
paste-like  mixture  of  alcohol  and  amygdaline.  In  proportion  as  the  mass 
became  saturated  and  heated  by  it,  the  amygdaline  gradually  dissolved, 
forming  a  perfectly  clear  solution,  without  separating  again  when  cold. 
Ifo  gummy  substance  was  formed  on  this  occasion,  and  tl^  liquid  was  but 
dightly  coloured  brown.  After  a  few  days  a  pulverulent  salt  separated, 
which  was  sal-ammoniac,  the  quantity  of  which  was  increased  by  the 
Addition  of  ether.  Upon  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  an 
aqueous  acid  liquid  separated,  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  sal-am- 
moniac, but  no  sugar.  After  repeatedly  shaking  it  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
Bolution  was  removed,  and  the  ether  distHled  off.  A  brown  syrup  remained 
bdiind,  which,  upon  the  addition  of  water,  sank  to  the  bottom  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy  fluid.  I  have  not  examined  tliis  substance  more  dosely,  but  it 
is  probably  the  ether  of  the  amygdalic  add,  formed  by  the  sugar  or  gum 
in  the  amygdaline  not  being  converted  into  humine,  but  combining  them- 
selves with  the  generated  formo-benzoilic  add.  For  amygdalic  acid, 
H  O  -f-  C40  Hm  Om  is  so  composed,  that  it  may  be  oonddered  as  a  com- 
bination of 

1  equivalent  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  ....Cm  Ha  Ot 

1  **         of  formic  add Ca  H    0« 

2  <^         of  sugar Cm  Hm  Om 


C4«  Hit  0« 

Amygdalic  ether  is  undoubtedly  colourless  in  the  unaltered  state.  Ob- 
tained in  the  above  manner,  it  is  light  brown,  heavier  than  water,  with 
which  it  is  not  miscible,  but  soluble  in  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  parti- 
cularly if  heated,  when  it  at  the  same  time  becomes  decomposed.  It  has  a 
bitter  astringent  taste,  and  is  not  at  all,  or  but  slightly  volatile.— ./liianZfli 
der  Chemie, 


ON  THE  8EPABATI0N  OF  ANTIMONY  FROM  ARSENIC. 

BT  C.  METEB. 

The  following  method  of  separating  antimony  firom  arsenic,  which  is 
especially  available  for  forensic  purposes,  is  founded  on  the  insolubility  of 
the  antimoniate  of  soda,  and  on  the  conversion  of  arseniferons  antimony 
into  arseniate  and  antimoniate  of  soda.  I  first  ascertained  the  insolubility 
0f  calcined  anhydrous  antimoniate  of  soda.  When  antimony  is  deflagrated 
^^h  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  mass  exhausted  with  cold  water,  no  antimony 
^  discoverable  in  the  liquid.  The  residual  aatunoniate  of  soda  ia 
2^^Q,  SbOt,  and  anhydrous. 
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If  a  solution  of  antimoniate  of  potash  be  precipitated  by  sulphate  of 
soda  and  the  liquid  after  some  time  filtered,  no  antimony  can  be  detected 
in  it.  The  crystalline  precipitate  is  according  to  analysis  also  NaO,  SbOs, 
but  contains  6  atoms  or  21.23  per  cent,  of  water :  experiment  gave  21.5. 

The  antimony  was  estimated  partly  by  precipitating  it  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  from  a  solution  of  the  salt,  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and 
tartaric  acids,  partly  by  Hose's  method,  by  heating  the  salt  with  sal  am* 
moniac  :  this  gare  the  most  accurate  result.  This  anhydrous  salt  is  not 
quite  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  applicability  of 
the  insolubility  of  the  calcined  antimoniate  of  soda  to  its  separation  from 
arsenic,  a  given  weight  of  pure  antimony  was  mixed  with  arsenic  and  the 
mixture  deflagrated  with  three  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  nitrate 
and  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  mass  being  treated  with  cold  water  and  heated  yielded  a  quantity 
of  antimoniate  of  soda,  which  agreed  exactly  in  weight  with  the  quantity 
expected  according  to  calculation.  The  salt,  when  tested  by  the  blow- 
pipe, was  found  to  be  perfectly  ftee  of  arsenic. 

The  arsenic  was  precipitated  in  the  usual  way  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  the  solution  and  estimated  :  its  quantity  also  agreed  almost  perfectly 
with  that  employed. 

Further  0.10  grains  of  emetic  tartar  and  the  same  quantity  of  arsenious 
acid  were  dissolred  in  thick  soup,  the  organic  substances  destroyed  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  long-continued  passage  of  chlorine  through  it^  the 
heated  liquid  filtered,  the  mass  on  the  filter  well-washed,  the  solution 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  left  for  some  time  in  contact 
with  it ;  the  precipitate  filtered,  washed,  then  dissoWed  along  with  the 
filter  in  hot  nitric  acid,  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  added,  evaporated,  and  the  whole  mass 
then  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  till  the  sulphur  compounds  and  the 
organic  matter  were  completely  oxidized  and  the  mass  finally  fased. 

The  mass  was  then  exhausted  with  water  and  0.087  grains  of  anti- 
moniate of  soda  obtained.  According  to  calculation  ihsre  ought  to  have 
been  0.058  grains. 

The  solution  which  contained  the  arseniate  of  soda,  was  evaporated  to 
dnrness,  all  carbonic,  nitric,  and  nitrous  acids  removed  by  concentrated 
smphuric  acid ;  the  salt  dissolved  in  water  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid; 
and  after  expelling  the  latter,  the  arsenic  was  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

In  oirder  to  get  rid  of  the  free  sulphur  the  precipitate  was  dissolved  in 
very  dilute  ammonia,  and  re-precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  weighed 
0.120  grains,  which  corresponds  to  0.096  per  cent^  and  is  consequently 
very  near  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  employed. 

This  insolubility  cMf  the  antimoniate  of  soda  was  successfully  applied  to 
the  preparation  of  antimony  free  fr^m  arsenic  The  method  of  proceeding 
is  <nly  a  modification  of  that  rec(xn^iended  by  Wohler.  It  is  very  probable 
that  those  who  object  to  this  method  have  employed  in  their  experiments 
carbonate  of  potesh  instead  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

CJommerdal  antimony  was  fused  with  }  of  its  weight  of  arsenic  ;  the 
pulverized  regulus  mixed  with  1|  parts  of  crude  nitrate  of  soda  (Chili 
saltpetre}^  and  |  part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  gently  heated,  and  the 
wh<3e  treated  with  water.  The  residual  antimoniate  of  soda,  was,  when 
dry,  fhsed  with  half  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  thus  a  very  beau- 
tiful white  regulus  was  obtained,  which  did  not  give  the  least  arsenical 
amdl  before  the  blowpipe,  uid  was  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which 
it  continued  to  bum  away.  The  regulus  thus  obtained  contahied  neither 
aodium  nor  potasstuin,  which  latter  it  usually  contaans  when  reduced  from 
SAtimoniate  of  potash. — Annakn  der  Chemie* 
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POISONING  PROPERTIES  OP  COMMON  PARSNIP. 

(PASTINACA  SATIVA). 

Dr.  PapcKR  of  Giessen,  states,  that  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  1847, 
seven  children  were  poisoned  in  consequence  of  eating  some  boiled  roots  of 
the  Paatinaca  saliva,  growing  wild.  The  symptoms  were  illusions,  loss  of 
consciousness,  quiet  deliriam,  giddiness,  staring  look,  cliange  of  the  colour 
of  the  face,  breathing  somewliat  difficult  and  slow,  suppressed  [unlet' 
druckter]  beating  of  the  heart  and  pulse,  and  almost  uninterrupted  attempts 
to  get  out  of  bed.  The  illusions  were  confined  to  vision,  and  the  patients 
stared  and  grasped  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air,  &c  Some  of  them  did 
not  speak  at  all ;  others  only  indistinctly  or  incoherently.  Two  of  them 
uttered  inarticulate  sounds.  The  irritability  of  the  gastric  nerves  appeared 
in  all  of  them  to  be  much  depressed,  for  emetics  in  double  the  usual  doses 
had  no  effect.  But  after  repeated  doses  of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  vomiting  was  eff*ected,  and  perfect  re-convalescence 
followed  in  a  few  days*. 

This  is  a  new  proof  that  a  poisonous  constituent,  perhaps  an  alkaloid, 
is  developed  during  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  on  the  approach  of  the 
flowering  season,  in  the  root  of  the  parsnip,  which  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  the  first  year,  is  sweet  and  harmless.  Comparative  chemioo- 
physiological  experiments  on  this  point,  would  be  very  interesting.  At  the 
same  time  the  s^ds  should  be  examined.— J?t<cA}i«r>  ReperL  No. 1 4 7,  p.  363. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  NATURE  OP  A  WAX  FROM  CHINA. 
BY  BfiyjAunr  collins  brodie,  esq. 
Communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart.,  F.R.S, 

The  wax  which  is  the  subject  of  this  investigation,  is  a  substance  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  China.  It  has  the  general  appearance  of 
spermaceti,  but  is  harder  than  that  body.  The  author  gives  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  wax,  like  bee8*-wax,  is  a  secretion  from  an  insect. 

The  wax  may  be  decomposed  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash,  by  which 
process  two  substances  are  procured ;  namely,  a  wax  acid,  whidfi,  com- 
bined with  the  potash,  forms  a  soap ;  and  another  body  which  is  dissolved 
in  the  soap  solution.  By  precipitation  with  chloride  oi  barium  and  wash* 
ing  out  the  dried  baryta  salt  with  ether,  or  other  suitable  solvents,  the 
two  substances  may  be  separated. 

The  substance  dissolved  in  the  ether  has  the  appearance  of  a  wax.  By 
crystallization  its  melting-point  may  be  raised  to  79**  C,  at  which  point  it 
is  fixed.  The  body,  when  analysed,  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  the  for- 
mula Cs4  Hm  Os,  the  formula,  namely,  of  the  alcohol  of  cerotic  acid,  the 
acid  which  in  a  previous  paper  the  author  has  shown  to  exist  in  a  free 
condition  in  bees  -wax,  and  tne  constitution  of  which  he  there  determined 
To  this  alcohol  the  author  gives  the  name  of  ceroline.  By  oxidation,  by 
means  of  lime  and  potash,  the  alcohol  is  capable  of  being  converted  into 
cerotic  acid.  Cm  Hh  04>  The  analyses  of  the  acid  and  of  its  silver  salt  are 
given.  The  formula  of  the  alcohol  is  further  confirmed  by  the  analysis 
of  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  process  to  be  employed 
to  procure  this  substance  is  detailed.  Its  formula  is  SO3,  Cu  Hss  O+HO  $ 
the  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  cerotyle,  using  the  usual  chemical  language 
to  express  the  nature  of  the  combination.    By  the  action  of  chlorine  on 

*  [The  symptoms  here  described  as  being  produced  by  the  common 
parsnip,  greatly  resemble  those  caused  by  belladonzuL^JEfd  Fhamu  Joum,'\ 
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the  alcohol,  the  alcohol-type  is  destroyed,  and  a  hody  is  fonned,  aoalogoua 
to  chloral,  containing  two  equlyalents  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  alcohol 
itself.    The  analyses  lead  to  the  formula 

{'a 
CI  wf  ^^    ^®  substance  has  the  appearance  of  a  resin. 

By  decomposing  the  aboye-mentioned  baryta  salt,  after  the  cerotine  lias 
been  entirely  removed  by  washing  with  suitable  solvents,  the  same  cerotic 
acid  may  be  obtained  as  that  into  which  the  alcohol  itself  is  converted  by 
oxidation.    The  analysis  of  the  acid  and  of  its  silver  salt  is  given. 

This  Chinese  wax  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  By  its 
distillation  two  substances  are  procured ;  cerotic  acid,  Cs4  Hm  Oi,  and 
hydrocarbon.  The  hydrocarbon  consists  principally  of  a  solid  matter,  one 
of  those  substances  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  have  been  indis- 
criminately classed  together  under  the  general  name  of  paraffine.  This 
substance,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  cerotine,  contains  equal  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  has  the  formula  Cs4  Hm.  This  formula 
is  determined  with  precision  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  substance, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  products  of  substitution,  of  which  several 
were  analyzed,  namely  the  substances 


^"{ci".    ^"ici",    ^"{S 
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Iff 

The  density  of  the  vapour  of  cerotine  cannot  be  taken,  as,  by  distilla- 
tion, it  is  decomposed.  The  experiment  was  made  of  distilling  and  re* 
distilling  the  substance  in  a  sealed  tube,  in  which  cases  it  passes  entirely 
into  fluid  and  gaseous  hydrocarbon. 

The  analysis  of  the  Chinese  wax  itself  corresponds  with  the  formula 
Cios  HjM  O4,  which  admits  of  a  simple  explanation  of  the  nature  of  its  de- 
compositions :  its  decomposition  by  potash  being  explained  bv  the  equation 

Cm  Hiog  04+KO  H0=(CmH5,  0,+K0)-|.C„  H*.'©,. 
and  its  decomposition  by  heat  by  the  equation 

Cios  Hiot  04=:Cm  H54  O4+C44  Hfti, 

the  substance  itself  belonging  to  the  class  of  compound  ethers. 

The  author  announces  his  intention  of  following  up  this  paper  by  a 
third  on  the  constitution  of  myricine. 


A  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WATER  OF  THE 

RIVERS  ^lAINE  AND  LOIRE, 

TOOBTHEB  TTTTH   TUAT  OF  HJLNT  WELLS  AMD  8FRIKG8  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 

ANGERS, 

Presented  to  the  Society  of  Agrlcalture,  Science,  a  nd  Art,  of  that  place,  en  the  ;th 

of  Novenber,  1835. 

BY  H.  HOBREN. 

JFVojK  the  Mimoires  de  la  SocUti  d Agrictdture,  Sciences,  et  Arts  d* Angers. 
Deuxi^me  livraison,  voL  ii.,  p.  125.  Angers:  de  rimprimerie  de  Victor  Pavie, 

1836. 

A  QUESTION  of  considerable  importance  has  been  agitated  during  the  past 
year,  namely  that  of  making  our  town  fountains  capable  of  supplying  the 
inhabitants  vith  an  abundance  of  wholesome  water,  in  place  of  the  un- 
wholesome water  of  the  wells  which  for  the  most  part  constitutes  the 
ordinary  drink  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Angerins. 

The  water  of  the  Loire  has  ever  enjoyed  among  us  a  popular  celebrity, 
resulting,  doubtless,  from  the  robust  health  of  those  who  drmk  it,  and  the 
flourishing  population  which  inhabits  the  margin  of  the  river ;  but  this 
water  must  be  brought  to  Angers  from  a  remote  distance.    The  water  of 

VOL.  viu.  o 
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the  Maine  on  the  oontrary,  is  at  our  doon ;  hence  many,  and  those  espe- 
aaJly  vbo  reside  on  its  banks,  make  nse  of  it.  Some  extol,  while  others 
proscribe  its  use.  Hence  we  haye  viewed  with  deep  interest  experiments 
calculated  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  precisely  what  is  the  cause  of  that 
preference  which  should  gruide  us  in  the  choice  of  water  for  the  consumption 
of  our  town.  In  the  first  part  of  this  task  I  have  been  aided  by  the 
enlightened  co-operation  of  M.  Godfroy  ;  but  towards  the  conclusion,  his 
numerous  engagements  deprived  me  of  this  great  advantage.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  conducting  my  experiments  with  the 
most  rigorous  accuracy,  because  of  the  powerful  inAuence  they  were  cal- 
culated to  exert  in  our  selection  of  the  springs  to  be  established. 

I  will  not  deny  that,  at  the  commencement  of  my  labours,  I  entertained 
a  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  waters  of  the  Maine,  which  I 
regarded  as  little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  those  of  the  Loire,  an  opinion  which 
I  dUd  not  scruple  to  express  to  many,  to  whom  I  said  it  derived  countenance 
from  the  result  of  our  experiments.  In  this,  nevertheless,  we  were  deceived, 
as  the  final  results  of  our  experiments  clearly  demonstrate. 

These  experiments  were  not  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  saline  contents  of  the  waters  of  the  Maine  and  Loire  respectively,  since 
this  had  already  been  sufficiently  ascertained  by  previous  analysis,  by  com- 
peten t  persons.  I  shall  content  myself  w ith  simply  remarking,  that  it  is  not 
strictly  correct  to  say  absolutely  that  the  water  of  the  Maine  is  turbid  and 
greenish.  These  are  qualities  which  may  present  themselves  to  the  chemist 
at  the  time  of  making  his  examination.  Sometimes  indeed  I  have  found 
such  to  be  the  case ;  but  more  frequently,  especially  in  spring,  and  even  in 
autumn,  I  have  found  the  water  of  the  Maine  limpid  and  transparent, 
although  at  other  times  yellowish  and  turbid.  It  is  sufficiently  variable  in 
its  appearance,  the  reason  of  which  will  be  clear  to  those  who  take  the 
annual  and  varied  causes  which  operate  upon  it  into  account. 

Our  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
gases  held  in  solution  by  the  water  of  the  two  rivers  respectively.  To 
show  the  importance  of  this  element  to  the  quality  of  water,  I  would  re- 
mark how  raw,  vapid,  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste  those  waters  are  which 
have  been  deprived  of  their  air  by  boiling. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Humboldt,  good 
water  contains  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  air,  having  thirty-two 
per  cent,  of  oxygen.  This  we  have  assumed  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison for  those  waters  which  we  have  subjected  to  examination. 

In  the  first  eight  days  of  June  this  year  (1835)  an  extraordinary  flood 
in  the  Loire  raised  the  waters  of  tlie  Maine  much  above  their  usual  level. 
The  adjoining  meadows  were  inundated,  and  all  who  visited  the  banks  of 
the  river  must  recoUect  to  have  seen  its  waters  covered  with  the  remains 
of  larvae,  insects,  drowned  animals,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  fragments  of 
vegetables,  the  most  brittle,  such  as  the  Equisetumfluviale^  more  especially. 
It  may  also  be  recollected  that  at  this  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fish  of 
our  river  became  weak  and  sickly,  came  to  the  banks  to  die,  or  suffer 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  by  multitudes  chiefly  of  children  who 
crowded  to  the  river  for  this  purpose.  The  authorities  of  the  town  even 
prohibited  the  use  of  this  fish  as  injurious  to  health.  We  selected  this 
period  for  the  commencement  of  our  experiments,  hoping  thus  to  effect  a 
double  object,  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  poisoning  of 
the  fish.  The  result  was,  that  we  ascertained  that  the  water,  at  this 
period,  contained  air  twelve-hundredths  less  pure  than  usual ;  so  that  the 
fish  perished,  not  only  from  being  gorged  with  semiputrid  and  unwhole- 
some food,  but  also  from  breathing  an  impure  air. 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
water  of  the  Maine  was  materially  deteriorated  by  the  animid  and  vege- 
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table  substances  it  contained ;  but  the  Loire  was  almost  similarly  circam- 
stanced,  modified  indeed  by  the  rapidity  of  its  current.  Besides  a  town 
cannot  suspend  the  use  of  its  fountains  ;  Uie  water  it  consumes  should  be 
examined  in  ail  possible  conditions,  and  on  this  account  our  examination 
was  continued  almost  without  interruption  from  the  beginning  of  June  to 
the  end  of  August. 

The  water  for  examination  was  almost  inyariably  taken  at  the  same 
hour.  That  of  the  Maine  from  the  very  centre  of  the  stream  at  la  Haute 
Cfaaine.  That  of  the  Loire  was  taken,  for  our  first  experiments,  from  the 
main  stream,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  Isle  du  Chateau,  and  for  the 
last,  from  the  main  channel,  an  hundred  paces  aboTe  the  first  arch  of  the 
second  branch.  The  density  and  temperature  of  these  waters  almost  in- 
variably corresponded.  Both  were  alternately  introduced  into  a  glass 
globe  holding  2  litres  ?.32.  A  bent  tube,  fitted  to  this  globe,  allowed  the 
air  disengaged  by  a  regulated  temperature,  carried  to  ebullition  and  con- 
tinued gently  for  an  hour,  to  be  collected.  The  same  vessels  and  the  same 
precautions  were  employed  in  all  the  other  experiments.  The  gas  collected 
was  reduced  to  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  then  measured,  after 
which  it  was  passed  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  separate  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  then  re-measured.  Afterwards  100  parts  of  the  gas 
thus  washed,  with  150  parts  of  pure  hydrogen,  perfectly  freed  from  oxy- 
gen by  detonation,  were  introduced  into  an  eudiometer,  with  a  suitable 
portion  of  this  last  gas.  Aiter  detonation  in  the  eudiometer  the  residue 
was  carefolly  measured,  so  as  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  con- 
tained, to  an  hundredth  part.  We  enter  into  these  minute  details  to 
enable  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  manipulations  to  place  more 
reliance  on  the  results  we  obtained.  The  numbers,  which  indicate  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  are  the  mean  of  three  or  four,  and 
often  of  more,  experiments,  which  only  differed  from  each  other  in  the  third 
figure. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  water  of  the  Maine  yielded  15.83  measures  of 
gas*,  containing  12  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  20  per  cent,  of 
oxygen.  That  of  the  Loire  gave  13.87  m.  of  gas,  containing  3.03  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  30.29  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  water  of  the  Maine  furnished  14.06  m.  of  gas, 
containing  12.76  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  24.40  per  cent,  of 
oxygen.  That  of  the  Loire  13.99  m.  of  gas,  containing  3.03  per  cent  of 
carbonic  add  gas,  and  30.57  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  water  of  the  Maine  gave  14.06  m.  of  gas,  con- 
taining 12.75  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  23.81  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
That  of  the  Loire  13.297  m.  of  gas,  containing  3.02  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  32.38  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  we  obtained  results  almost  precisely  similar. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  water  of  the  Maine  gave  16.912  m.  of  gas,  con- 
taining 1 1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  29.77  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
That  of  the  Loire,  16.65  m.  of  gas,  containing  235  per  cent  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  32.28  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

^  On  the  6th,  7th,  8  th,  1 1th,  and  13th  of  July  we  obtained  similar  results. 
The  water  of  the  Maine  appeared  to  have  returned  to  its  normal  state.  Its 
air  then  contained  30.69  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  but  at  all  times  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  I  even  found  it  on  the  13th  to  amount  to 
21.20  per  cent    The  results  were  similar  on  the  1 6th  and  18th  of  July. 

After  this  I  omitted  my  experiments,  conceiving  that  the  results  would 

•  The  measure  (m.)  was  equal  to  0.048  litres.  In  order  to  have  corres- 
ponding results,  it- was  necessary  to  indicate  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
oxygen  in  this  manner. 

o  2 
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be  uniform  ;  but  baTing  occasion  to  make  a  comparative  experiment  with 
the  water  of  a  spring  and  of  a  well,  and  to  repeat  the  analysis  of  that  of 
the  Maine,  I  found  the  latter  to  yield,  on  the  1st  of  August,  15.58  m.  of 
gas,  containing  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  only  20.82  per  cent,  of 
oxygen.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  resume  my  analyses,  and  I  found,  as 
before,  that  while  the  water  of  the  Loire  continued  in  an  invariable  state, 
that  of  the  Maine  yielded  air  containing  only  20.82  per  cent,  of  oxygen  ; 
but  gradually  resumed  its  normal  state,  as  the  cause  of  disturbance  sub* 
aided.  At  tbis  time  I  again  observed  numbers  of  dead  fish  on  the  banks^ 
but  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  thoser  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
annexed  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  series  of  these  results  : 


Date  of 

Centesimal  cod- 
tent  of  Oxjgea. 

Centesimal  con-  • 

tent  of  Carbonic 

Acid  Gas. 

1 

Measures  of  Air 
obtained. 

1 
1 

Atmospheric 

PresBurA 

Experiment. 

1 

1 

Metres. 

Loire. 

Maine. 

Loire. 

1 
Maine. 

.  Loire.    Maine. 

1 

Juno 

19 

80.29 

20.89 

1    3.02 

12.00 

,  13.87 

14.835 

0.7662 

•» 

20 

80.57 

24.40 

3.03 

12.76 

I  13.99 

14.06 

0.7650 

(i 

23 

32.38 

23.81 

3.02 

17.75 

13.297 

14.96 

0.7600 

u 

25 

32.30 

23.70 

,    3.02 

12.70 

13.287 

14.90 

1        0.7570 

ii 

26 

32.39 

24.80 

3.04 

12.72 

1  13.40 

14.95 

1        0.7662 

(( 

30 

32.28 

29.77  , 

2.35 

11.00 

1  16.65 

16.912 

;        0.7631 

July 

6 

32.35 

29.80  1 

2.01 

10.02 

'  16.50 

16.80 

1        0  7673 

n 

7 

32.40 

29.83 

2.01 

10.02 

16.45 

16.82 

0.7687 

u 

8 

— 

29.80 

.— 

14.00 

16.92 

0.7676 

u 

11 

— 

29.82 

— . 

12.00 

16.80 

0.7693 

It 

13 

^_ 

30.69 

— 

21.20 

1             ^mm 

19.525 

0.7653 

u 

16 

— 

30.80 

— 

20.00  . 

1 

18.40 

0.7631 

It 

18 

32.41 

30.75 

3.22 

19.20 

17.40 

18.20 

j        0.7654 

ft 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

,        0.7690 

tt 

20 

— 

— 

>.- 

— . 

— 

^ 

I        0.7636 

August  1 

32.03 

20.82 

2.00 

5.00 

15.02 

15.58 

1       0.7625 

»« 

3 

— 

24.03 

— 

7.21 

— 

15..57 

0.7624 

M 

5 

— 

27.34 

— 

9.80 

— 

16.49 

0.7630 

II 

8 

— 

29.02 

— 

10.00 

— . 

17.80 

0.7694 

It 

11 

32.40 

30.01 

2.21 

9.60 

,  16.60 

16.90  i 

0.7656 

We  see  clearly  by  this  table  that  from  June  to  August  inclusively,  the 
water  of  the  Loire  underwent  but  slight  changes,  which  were  promptly 
repaired,  its  taste  continuing  agreeabla  While,  on  the  contrary,  that  of 
the  Maine,  the  taste  of  which  is  always  slimy  and  disagreeable,  and  the 
smell  frequently  repulsive  (at  the  time  of  the  first  flood)  had  been  greatly 
vitiated,  and  recovered  its  salubrity  but  slowly.  It  is  easy  at  least  to 
assign  some  causes  for  the  effects  experienced  from  the  waters  of  the 
Maine  :  some  of  these  are  accidental  and  of  rare  recurrence ;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  periodical,  and  will  incessantly  rectir.  The  water  of  our 
river  frequently  overflows  the  bordering  meadows — stagnant  there  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  becomes  loaded  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
which.. as  the  waters  subside,  run  sooner  or  later  into  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition, along  the  whole  course  of  the  stream,  which  is  sluggish  at  all  sea- 
sons. Moreover  the  water  lingers  long  ofi*  the  landing-places,  and  on 
muddy  bottoms  favourable  to  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants.  The  eflect  of 
such  a  stagnation  can  well  be  conceived.  Thus  the  water  of  the  Maine 
always  has,  in  summer  especially,  a  muddy  taste,  which  even  filtration 
cannot  always  remove.    Moreover,  and  this  is  of  deep  importance  for  the 
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establishment  of  fountains,  the  nnfiltcred  water  of  the  Maine,  kept  for 
some  time  to  become  clear,  on  account  of  the  vegetable  matters  it  retains 
in  a  state  of  suspension,  undergoes  a  sensible  but  modified  change,  according 
to  the  season,  in  the  purity  of  the  air  it  contains.  That  of  the  Loire,  on 
the  contrary,  preserves  its  purity  better,  and  for  a  much  longer  time. 

Before  I  recapitulate  the  results  of  this  examination,  I  shall  give  an 
analysis  of  the  water  of  some  of  tho  wells  and  fountains  of  Angers.  The 
following  numbers  indicate  their  respective  densities,  that  of  distilled 
water  being  assumed  as  unity. 

Distilled  water 1.000000 

Water  of  the  Maine 1.000485 

That  of  one  of  the  wells  of  the  Prefecture 

adjoinmg  the  Hue  dc  Lioes 1.000787 

That  of  a  well  in  the  Place  St.  Martin 1.000841 

Of  the  fountain  Pied-Boulet 1.000845 

Of  one  of  the  college  wells 1.001543 

Of  a  fountain  in  the  Rue  de  I'Ecorcherie 1 .00 1 543 

A  well  belonging  to  M  Godfrey 1.002101 

On  the  8th  of  July  I  boiled  some  water  taken  from  the  pump  of  the 
college  kitchen  ;  it  yielded  34.32  m.  of  gas.  The  unity  of  the  measure  was 
the  same  as  in  the  former  experiments,  and  I  employed  the  same  vessels* 
This  gas  contained  49.46  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  24.28  per  cent, 
of  oxygen.  On  the  9th  of  July,  water  taken  from  the  pump  of  tne  great 
court  of  the  college,  gave  50.56  m.  of  gas,  containing  58.38  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  In  both  these  experiments,  as 
well  as  some  which  will  follow,  the  water,  after  boiling,  became  turbid  and 
muddy,  and  next  day  I  found  tho  receiver  encrusted  with  a  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  oont^ned  in  these 
waters,  served  to  dissolve  the  otherwise  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime. 

On  the  1 1th,  water  taken  from  the  pump  of  the  college  infirmary,  gave 
32.80  m.  of  gas,  containing  47.16  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  18.75  per 
cent  of  oxygen.  This  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen  met  with  in  the 
course  of  these  experiments. 

On  the  1 6th,  water  from  the  pump  of  the  drug  shop  of  M.  Godfrey, 
yielded  59.23  m.  of  gas,  containing  73  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  21.20 
per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  water  from  the  fountain  of  Pled  Boulet,  in  the  Bne 
Bandriere,  gave  19,58  m.  of  gas,  containing  2.50  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid^ 
and  31.46  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  water  from  the  fountain  in  the  Rue  de  I'Ecorcherie, 
yielded  19.50  m.  of  gas,  containing  1  80  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
80.79  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  Hence  in  arranging  these  according  to  the 
amount  of  oxygen  they  contain,  we  shall  have  them  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Fountain  of  the  Rue  Baudriere. 

2.  Tliat  of  the  Rue  de  TEcorcherie. 

3.  Water  of  the  pump  of  the  college  kitchen. 

4.  Water  of  a  well  in  the  Place  St.  Martin. 

5.  That  of  a  pump  in  the  great  court  of  the  college. 

6.  That  of  M.  Godfrey's  pump. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much  the  percentage  of  carbonic  add 
varies  ;  it  abounds  most  where  the  oxygen  is  most  deficient,  and  appears  to 
be  proportionate  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  waters,  and  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  this  gas  the  waters  contain,  the  harder  and  more  unpalatable 
they  are.  Moreover,  on  separating  from  each  gas  its  variable  content  of 
carbonic  add,  the  residue  is  a  constant  quantity  of  between  16  and  17 
measures,  or  nearly  ^  of  the  volume  of  water  employed. 
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To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  analysis,  we  have  found  the  ur  from  the 
waters  of  the  Loire  unifoimly  purer  than  tliat  of  the  Maine.  That  in  this 
last,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  subject  to  great  variations,  which  disappear 
slowly.  That  the  water  of  the  Loire  hardly  holds  in  suspenuon  more  than 
the  siliceous  particles,  which  subside  easily  and  completely  in  a  day  or  two^ 
while  that  of  the  Maine  is  almost  constantly  loaded  with  vegetable  matter, 
which  affects  its  taste,  and  by  decomposition,  impairs  the  parity  of  its  air. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  difference  between  the  water  of  these  rivers  is 
least  in  winter  and  spring,  a  point  I  hope  to  dear  up.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, imagine  that  we  can,  by  mere  filtration,  obtain  as  wholesome  a 
beverage  from  the  water  of  the  Maine  as  from  that  of  the  Loire,  and  in 
this  respect  I  regard  all  experiments  as  illusory. 

In  fine,  and  we  would  call  the  attention  of  all  to  this  last  point — with 
the  exception  of  one.  or  two  small  fountains,  the  water  of  which  contains 
air  of  sufficient  purity,  they  are  all  loaded  with  a  redundance  of  salts  ; 
the  water  of  all  the  weUs  of  Angers  is  more  or  less  hard,  selenitic,  and 
imwholesome,  and  its  use  highly  prejudicial  to  health,  that  of  strangers 
more  especially,  and  tliis  even  when  drawn  from  the  best  wells.  It  would 
be  beneficial  to  substitute  for  them  the  waters  of  the  Maine,  and  still  more 
those  of  the  Loire.  Should  it  then  be  proposed  to  establish  fountains  at 
Angers,  these  would  be  best  supplied  from  the  Maine,  and  still  more  bene- 
ficially from  the  Loire.      

PBESERVATION  OF  SWEET  SPIRITS  OF  NITRE. 

BY  KIjOUR. 

When  SpirituM  JEtherit  Nitrosi  has  become  acid  it  is  generally  rectified 
from  calcined  magnesia  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  its  again  becoming  acid 
in  a  few  weeks.  Klour  states  that  if  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  be  sub- 
stituted for  magnesia  the  spirit  does  not  again  acquire  acidity.  According 
to  his  exi>erience  Sp.  ^th.  Nitrosi  rectified  in  this  way  can  be  preserved 
for  months  without  giving  a  trace  of  acidity. — Buchner's  Repertorium, 
No.  147,  p.  363.  

WHICH  OF  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  RHUBARB  IS 
EXCRETED  IN  THE  URINE  ? 

BT  DR.  SCHLOSSBEBGEP. 

In  communicating  the  results  of  a  chemical  examination  of  rhubarb 
root  which  I  undertook  with  Dr.  Dopping  (see  Pharmaceutical  Jounudj 
ToL  iv.,  page  136.),  we  showed  that  this  important  medicine  contains  be- 
sides ligneous  fibre,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  sugar,  pectin,  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
inorganic  salts,  three  colouring  matters,  which  hold  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  resins  and  the  so-called  extractive  matters.  We  denominated 
the  two  uncrystallizablc  but  mutually  related  colouring  matters  obtained 
from  rhubarb  brown  resin  and  red  resin  (^Phaeoretin  and  Eryihoretin)  ;  and 
we  at  the  same  time  showed  that  the  third  colouring  matter,  which  can  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  granular  crystals,  represents  a  weak  acid,  which, 
according  to  its  elementary  composition  and  chemical  relations  proved  to 
be  perfectly  identical  with  the  yellow  acid  of  Parmelia  parietina,  which 
Bochledcr  and  Ueldt  had  denominated  Chrysopltanic  acid.  For  this  add, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  crystallizability,  by  the  difficulty  with  which 
it  is  destroyed,  and  by  its  magnificent  purple  colouration  by  alkalies,  we 
thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to  preserve  the  above-men- 
tionSname,  although  Berselius  (Jahresbericht,  1846,  p.  678)  has  proposed 
to  change  its  name,to  Rheic  acid.  This  appeared  the  more  proper,  since  for- 
merly almost  all  tlie  names  formed  from  the  words  rhubarb  and  rheum  (such 
as  rheiUf  rheumin,  rhubarb-yeUow^  rhubarhic  acid,  8pc.  &&),  were  given  to  sub* 
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stances  which,  according  to  onr  experiments,  were  mixtures  of  the  abore- 
mentioned  three  colouring  matters,  with  perhaps  some  products  of  decom- 
position (often  also  humic  substances,  according  to  Berzelius). 

Now  it  has  been  long  known  that  during  the  internal  use  of  rhubarb 
the  urine  appears  varioosly  coloured,  and  j^ds  often  yery  peculiar  sedi- 
ments, and  Heller  (in  his  Archiv,  1847,  Heft.  I,  p.  1)  has  distinctly  shown 
that  these  colourations  vary  chiefly,  according  to  whether  the  urine,  at 
the  time  of  its  being  examined,  was  acid  or  alkaline.  The  urine  passed 
alter  taking  rhubarb,  if  acid,  always  x>08sesses  merely  a  yellow  colour  of 
Tarious  tints  ;  but  if  naturally  alkaline,  or  if  made  so  artificially,  it  always 
appears  reddish  yellow,  and  even  red  like  blood.  However,  neither  HeUer 
nor  any  other  Chemist  have  made  experiments  to  examine  which  colour- 
ing matter  of  rhubarb  chiefly,  or,  perhaps,  exclusively,  causes  this 
colouration  of  the  urine,  or  whether  all  three  equally  contribute  to  it. 
Heller  speaks  only  of  the  rhein  of  Geiger  and  Yaudin  ;  but  the  yellow 
substance  obtained  by  these  gentlemen  does  not,  perhaps,  pre-exist  in 
rhubarb  ;  but  as  Dulk  suspected,  and  as  appears  very  probable  f^om 
his  method  of  forming  it  (the  continued  digestion  of  rhubarb  with  nitric 
acid,  &c.),  it  is  only  the  product  of  decomposition  (perhaps  of  oxidation)  of 
one  or  more  of  the  colouring  matters  contained  in  it 

I  have,  therefbre,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  of  these  substances 
is  contained  in  the  urine,  made  several  experiments,  some  with  phaeoretin 
but  particularly  with  erythroretin,  others  with  the  Parmelia  parietina 
(which  was  formeriy  well  known  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  bark,  but 
has  now  entirely  disappeared  from  the  materia  medica).  It  appears  to  me 
very  probable  that  it  is  the  two  uncrystaUizabU  colouring  matters  of 
rhubarb,  which  particularly  impart  to  the  so-called  rhubarb-urine  its 
colour.  I  do  not,  however,  venture  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
pass  unchanged  or  somewhat  modified  in  this  excretion.  If  phaeoretin  or 
erythroretin  be  taken  either  separately  or  mixed,  the  urine  becomes  much 
impregnated  with  the  colouring  matter  after  a  few  doses  (particularly  if  given 
in  a  weak  alkaline  solution).  The  urine  is  of  a  light  3'ellow  colour  so  long  as 
it  is  acid,  but  reddish-yellow  to  brownish-red  if  it  has  become  alkaline  by 
vegetable  food,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  or  by  allowing  it  to  putrify. 
llie  sediments  of  earthy  phosphate  are  reddish,  passing  into  violet.  A 
solution  of  both  resinous  substances  in  ammoniacal  water,  yields  by  the 
addition  of  a  muriatic  solution  of  earthy  phosphates  (as  well  as  of  acetate 
of  lead)  an  abundant  brownish-red  or  violet-red  precipitate. 

These  observations  show  that  the  two  uncrt/siailizaofe  colouring  matters 
of  rhubarb,  when  taken  internally,  communicate  to  the  urine  the  charac- 
teristics which  Heller  has  described.  This  showed  itself  most  distinctly 
With  erythroretin.  Tlie  smell  of  rhubarb,  which  these  substances  do  not 
possess,  was  not,  however,  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  urine.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  even  after  taking  rhubarb  in  substance,  the  odour  of  the 
urine  varies  much,  and  depends  probably  on  diet  and  mode  of  life. 

The  chryscphanic  acid,  when  perfectly  deprived  of  the  brown  resin  and  red 
resin,  only  slightly  infiucDces  the  colouration  of  the  urine.  Schramm 
made  in  this  respect,  numerous  experiments  on  his  own  person.  He  took 
a  solution  of  chrysophanic  acid,  which  he  had  prepared  by  digesting 
Parmelia  parietina  with  solution  of  cArbonate  of  potash.  This  solution 
had  nearly  the  colour  of  tinctura  rhei  aquosa,  but  it  did  not  in  the  least 
operate  upon  his  bowels,  and  the  urine  secreted  afterwards  had  scarcely 
any  trace  of  colour,  even  when  made  perfectly  alkaline  ;  neither  were  the 
eiarthy  phosphates  precipitated  of  a  reddish-colour.  But  after  taking 
ttndura  rhei  aqvosa^  in  which,  besides  chrysophanic  acid,  also  phaeoretin 
and  erythroretin  are  dissolved,  the  urine  presented  precisely  the  same 
colour  as  that  of  the  genuine  rhubarb  urine. — Ann,  Chem,  und  Phartn.f  Ixvi. 
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ECONOMICAL  PREPARATION  OF  OXIDE  OF  ANTIMONY- 

BY  H.  E.  G.  HORNUNG. 

M.  Froderking  having  published  a  process  for  the  preparation  of  oxide 
of  antimony  by  acting  on  the  metal  with  sulphuric  acid,  I  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  whether  the  same  process  could  not  be  adopted,  substituting 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony  for  the  metal. 

Fiftx^en  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  fine  powder  were  mixed  with 
thirty-six  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  the  mixture  ex- 
posed to  a  gentle  heat  during  a  night.  The  mixture  had  become  thick  ; 
but  on  elevating  the  temperature  and  stirring  it,  it  again  assumed  a 
liquid  condition.  After  continuing  the  action  for  some  time  the  mass 
acquired  a  whitish  appearance,  a  portion  of  sulphur  separated  in  the 
fhsed  state,  and  much  sulphurous  acid  was  disengaged  ;  the  heat  and 
agitation  were  continued  until  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  was 
burned  out  and  sulphurous  acid  no  longer  disengaged.  Water  was  now 
added  to  wash  out  the  free  sulphuric  acid  which  remained,  and  the  residue 
of  sttbsulphate  of  antimony  was  decomposed  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
leaving  oxide  of  antimony  in  the  form  of  a  greenish  white  powder. 

Fifteen  parts  of  sulphuret  yielded  thirteen  parts  of  dry  oxide,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  impurity,  dissolved  in  solution 
of  tartaric  acid. 

This  is  the  most  economical  method  of  preparing  oxide  of  antimony 
intended  for  the  manufacture  of  emetic  tartar. — Arckiv.  der  Pharm.  and 
Jmtm.  de  Pharm, 

ON  A  COMMERCIAL  CINCHONA  BARK.  SOLD  AS  YELLOW 

BARK. 

Reichel,  Apothecary  in  Hohenstein,  has  examined  a  bark,  which  in  1816 
was  sent  from  Hambro'  as  yellow  cinchona  (China  regia).  It  is  from 
1  to  4"  thick,  about  the  size  of  a  quill  to  1^  inches,  and  from  3  to  18  Inches 
long.  The  closed  quills  are  more  or  less  rolled.  The  bark  and  albarnuni 
are  hardly  wanting ;  in  some  closely  rolled  pieces,  the  epideruiis  is  absent, 
beneath  which  is  a  partially  firmly  adhering  stratum  of  a  reddish-brown 
liber  to  be  seen.  The  lichens  chiefly  to  be  found  on  it,  are, — Lepra  Jlava 
and  farinosa,  Graphis  aurantiaca,  Gr.  subcurva,  Gr,  subbifida,  Gr,  elongata, 
Tripetkelium  clandestinum,  Lecidea  rubrica^  Lecanora  punicea,  Lee.  paliide" 
Jlava,  Lee,  /arinoso-marginata,  Lee.  atra,  Parmelia  cuiressa,  C/snea  cincho^ 
narum.  Both  the  older  and  the  fresher  barks  have  small,  not  deeply 
penetrating,  longitudinal  cracks  of  unequal  length.  The  transrerse  cracks 
in  the  older  bark  are  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  distant  from  one 
another,  in  the  younger,  one  inch.  The  edge  of  the  transverse  cracks  is, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  bark,  more  or  less  elevated,  by  which  the  bark 
has  a  lacerated  appearance.  The  principal  colour  of  the  bark  is  gray,  but 
very  frequently  also  lighter,  in  consequence  of  the  Lepra  farinosa.  The 
inner  surface  is  of  a  light  rusty  colour,  but  not  so  brown  as  in  the  yellow 
bark,  the  fibres  also  are  much  finer  than  in  the  latter.  The  transrerse 
fractures  are  tolerably  smooth,  towards  the  interior  surface  splintery  and 
paler.  The  longitudinal  fracture  is  rery  smooth  and  without  fibres.  Most 
of  the  quills  are  perfectly  rolled.  The  smell  is  that  peculiar  to  barks ;  the 
taste  at  first  acid,  but  afterwards  astringent  bitter.  It  is  easily  perceived 
that  the  bark  has  been  treated  with  great  care.  All  external  marks,  and 
also  the  chemical  properties  of  the  bark  show,  that  this  bark,  which  is  sold 
as  yellow  bark,  is  the  real  Pseitdo  loxa,  or  dark  Jaen  cinchona  of  large  size 
and  good  qualitv.  There  are  found  mixed  with  it  single  quills  of  Huamalies, 
genuine  yellow  bark,  and  quills  of  Cinchona  suberoaa. 

The  decoction  of  the  bark  yields  with  ammonia  a  dark  brown  cloudiness ; 
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with  iodide  of  potassium  whitish  cloudiness,  and  a  scanty  loose  precipitate  ; 
with  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  it  assumed  a  grass-green  colour,  and 
yielded  afterwards  a  blueish  green  precipitate;  with  emetic  tartar  a  yellowish 
precipitate  ;  with  nitrate  of  baryta  no  precipitate  ;  withsulpliate  of  copper  it 
became  slightly  clouded  ;  with  sulphuric  acid  it  subsequently  became  slightly 
opalescent ;  with  corrosive  sublimate  a  deep  yellowish  white  precipitate  ; 
with  gallic  acid  a  brownish  precipitate;  with  gelatine  a  complete  precipitation 
in  the  form  of  a  yellowish,  brown,  flaky,  viscid  mass ;  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  an  inconsiderable  white  precipitate;  with  tartaric  acid  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  it  became  brown  and  formed  a  distinct  yellow  precipitate  ; 
with  caustic  lime  a  yellowish  precipitate,  which  was  partly  soluble  in  excess; 
with  caustic  potash  a  whitish  precipitate  and  brown  colouration,  partly 
soluble  in  excess  ;  with  caustic  soda  a  strong  (brown  colouration,  without 
precipitate  ;  with  chloride  of  calcium  no  reaction  j  with  chloride  of  lime  an 
abundant  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  ;  with  chloride  of  platinum  a 
yery  voluminous  precipitate;  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  a  very  brownish 
precipitate,  which  dissolved  almost  perfectly  in  excess,  and  re-appeared  again 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia  ;  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  a  yellowish  pre* 
cipitate,  partly  soluble  in  excess. 

In  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  bark  were  found: — 

in  S  omices.       In  l  lb.  =  lO 
=  1440  gr.  ounces.  In  100  parts 

Wax    3,6  19.20  0.«d 

Soft  resin   10.4  55.46  0.72 

Chlorophylle 8.0  42,66  0.56 

Hard  resin  (red  cinchonia) 109.0  581.33  7.57 

Tannin  (pure)  59.0  314.66  4,10 

Colouring  matter  (resinous)    ...     18.0  96.00  1.25 

(astringent)...     25.8  137.60  1.70 

(yellow)  10.0  53.33  0.70 

Kinicacid  18.6  99.20  1.29 

Gum    3.5  18.66  0.24 

Amylum 14.6  77.86  1.01 

Mulin 28.0  149.33  1.95 

Gummoin  99.0  528.00  6.89 

MeduUin  326.0  1738.66  22.65 

Lignin  (fibres)  350.0  2826.66  36.81 

Cinchonia  9.1  48.53  0.63 

Quinia   14.5  77.33  1.01 

Potash    6.6  35.20  0.46 

Lime  6.0  32.00  0.42 

Magnesia  1.5  8.00  O.IO 

Hydrochloric  acid 5.4  28.80  0.37 

Silica  4.5  24.00  0.31 

Afoisturc  42.0 228.26  2.92 

Loss 86.9  465.40  — 


1440.0  7685.13  93.91 

P/iarm.  Central  BlaU,  May  17,  1818. 


KESEARCHES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  METALLIC  POISONS,  AND 
MODE  OF  ASCERTAINING  THEIR  PRESENCE. 

Head  at  the  Parti  Academy  of  Sciences. 

BT  Bl.  ABREU. 

It  often  happens  that  persons  called  upon  to  make  toxicological  exami- 
nations of  substances  entrusted  to  their  care,  regret  the  absence  of  a  positive 
and  unique  method  to  serve  as  a  guide  when  tliey  are  entirely  without  any 
indication  as  to  the  direction  which  should  be  given  to  their  research. 
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Indeed,  the  treatises  on  toxicology,  which,  in  other  respects  afford  so 
much  valuable  information  on  the  research  after  poisons,  often  leave  the 
reader  in  a  state  of  the  most  serious  embarrassment,  in  proposing  to  him 
for  each  poison  various  processes,  differing  very  much  in  value,  and  of  a 
very  dissimilar  kind. 

Hence  arises  a  grave  inconvenience.  The  investigator  who  wishes  to 
ascertain  with  accuracy  the  presence  of  a  poison  in  the  suspected  matter 
under  investigation,  finds  it  necessary  to  make  so  many  experiments  before 
he  can  in  any  way  arrive  at  the  probable  nature  of  the  poison  for  which 
he  is  searching. 

This  void  we  here  endeavoured  to  fill  as  far  as  concerns  the  principal 
metallic  poisons,  and  to  bring  the  medico-chemical  operations  to  the  point 
of  a  single  problem  of  analytical  chemistry  :  One  or  more  metals  being  given 
in  the  contents  of  an  organic  matter  to  determine  their  nature. 

To  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this  important  problem,  we  have  passed  suc- 
cessively in  review  the  different  weU  known  methods  which  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  proposed  for  the  special  research  of  each  metal. 

Struck  with  the  distinctness  of  the  results  obtuned  in  the  research  after 
antimony,  by  the  process  of  M.  Millon,  which  consists,  as  is  well  known, 
in  destroying  the  organic  matter  by  the  combined  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  we  hare  conceived  the  idea  of  drawing  up  the 
basis  of  a  general  method,  and  have  arrived  at  a  modification  of  this 
process  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only  to  extend  it  to  the  research  after  aU 
the  principal  poisons,  but  still  mure  completely  to  disembarrass  us  of  the 
organic  matter. 

This  method  comprehends  the  compounds  of  the  following  metals  : — 


Arsenic 

Mercury 

Tin 

Copper 

Zinc 

Antimony 

Lead 

^ver 

The  operation  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Analysis  of  the  solid  matters  found  in  the  stomach,  the  matters  vomited,  and 
of  the  stools,  the  tissues  of  the  gastro-intestuud  canal^  tlie  liver,  and  other  organs, 
or  any  other  suspected  solid  matter,  the  blood,  the  urine,  and  other  organic  liquids, 
previously  concentrated  at  a  gentle  heat 

The  uivestigator  should  first  attentively  examine  by  the  naked  eye,  or 
better  still,  by  a  glass,  the  substances  passed  in  the  vomits  and  the  stools, 
the  matters  found  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  the  raucous  surface  of  the 
same  canal.  He  may  thus  in  some  cases  furnish  himself  with  valuable 
indications,  which  will  put  him  in  the  way  of  research,  and  it  is  possible, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  he  may  find  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  solid  particles  of  the 
poisonous  substance. 

In  this  last  case,  he  must  carefully  remove,  by  means  of  a  small  pencil, 
the  particles  of  poison,  and  hasten  to  examine  them  by  the  ordinary 
methods  ;  but  supposing  that  no  important  indication  results  from  this 
physical  examination,  he  must  proceed  as  follows  in  the  research  of  the 
poisons  comprised  in  the  above  table  : — 

With  very  clean  scissors  dividing  the  suspected  matter  into  very  small 
portions,  take  a  given  weight,  which  should  never  be  less  than  200  grammes 
Cabout  7  ozs.),  and  introduce  it  into  a  glass  flask,  with  one  half  its  weight 
of  pure  and  smoking  hydrochloric  acid.  At  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  to 
be  adapted  a  cork,  perforated  with  two  holes,  of  which  the  one  is  destined 
to  receive  a  tube  of  55  to  60  centimetres  (20  inches)  in  length  and  one 
centimetre  (f  ths  of  an  inch)  in  interior  diameter,  dipping  an  inch  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  From  the  other  opening  arises  a  tube  bent  back  at  a  right 
angle,  of  which  the  second  vertical  branch  plunges  through  a  cork  into 
distilled  water  contained  in  a  receiver.    The  cork  of  this  is  furnished  with 
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a  second  hde  destined  to  receive  a  itraight  tube  which  will  not  plunge 
into  water. 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  the  flask  is  placed  on  a  sand-bath,  and  the 
receiver  in  cold  water  changed  from  time  to  time  ;  the  sand-bnth  is  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  without 
reaching  that  point,  during  at  least  four  hours,  agitating  the  contents  of 
the  flask  from  time  to  time. 

The  fragments  of  organic  matter  gradually  dissolve  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  at  length  form  with  it  a  dense,  homogeneous,  and  more  or  less 
dark  liquid.  Remove  the  sand-bath,  and  place  the  flask  on  the  naked 
fire,  and  boil  the  liquid  during  two  or  three  minutes.  This  done,  com- 
mence to  introduce  by  little  and  little  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  by 
the  larger  tube  (taking  care  to  agitate  the  flask  continually),  until  about 
16  to  18  grammes  have  been  added  for  each  100  grammes  of  the  suspected 
matter  under  examination. 

A  vivid  reaction  and  abundant  disengagement  of  chlorine  gas  takes 
place  ;  the  liquid  gradually  clears,  and  at  last  becomes  completely  limpid 
and  of  a  yellow  colour,  the  intensity  of  which,  varying  much  in  its  shades 
of  colour,  appears  to  depend  especially  on  the  great  excess  of  chlorine 
whidi  remains  in  solution,  and  not  only  the  liquid  in  the  flask,  but  the 
water  in  the  receiver  exhibit  in  a  high  degree  the  characteristic  odour  of 
chlorine.  Small  fragments  of  carbonaceous  matter  and  of  a  resinoid  sub- 
stance float  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask,  which  are  less  abun- 
dant in  researches  on  the  blood,  and  is  very  abundant  when  the  operations 
are  conducted  on  the  liver  and  other  parendiymatous  organs. 

Allow  the  apparatus  to  cool,  fllter  the  liquor  in  the  flask  and  mix  with 
the  water  in  the  receiver,  and  that  which  has  served  for  several  washings, 
the  residuum  which  remains  in  the  fllter.  Pass  a  current  of  well  washed 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid  for  some  time,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  until  the  next  day  in  a  closed  bottle.  In  every  case  there  will  be 
formed  a  precipitate  more  or  less  abundant  in  which  should  be  sought  for 
all  the  metals  comprised  in  our  table,  except  silver  and  zinc  The  pre- 
cipitate may  nevertheless  contain  only  sulphur  and  a  small  quantity  of 
organic  matter,  which  may  be  got  rid^of  in  the  following  manner: — Throw 
the  precipitate  on  a  filter  without  folds,  wash  with  distilled  water,  and  pat 
it  into  a  small  flask  with  its  weight  of  pure  and  fuming  hydrocliloric  acid; 
boil,  and  add  a  few  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash.  When  the  reaction  is 
over  add  a  small  quantity  of 'distilled  water,  and  apply  heat  with  much 
precaution  to  drive  off  aU  the  free  chlorine.  Filter  again,  and  thus  a 
Umpid  scarcely  yellow-coloured  liquid  will  be  obtained.  It  is  in  this  liquid 
that  arsenic,  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  is  to  be  found,  if  the 
suspected  matter  contain  either  of  Uiese  substances.  As  to  the  zinc,  as  it 
is  not  precipitable  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  an  acid  liquor,  this  metal 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  liquid  obtained  by  filtration  after  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  As  silver  can  only  be  found  in  an  insoluble  state, 
it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  residue  of  the  first  filtration. 

After  having  thus  described  our  process,  we  pass  to  the  examination  of 
the  most  sensible  methods  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  different 
metals  contained  in  the  above  table,  endeavouring  to  avoid  all  the  causes 
of  error  which  are  likely  to  arise.  In  the  liquid  obtained  in  the  last 
place,  we  search  simultaneously  for  arsenic  and  antimony  by  means  of 
Marsh's  apparatus,  as  modified  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  :  we  then 
pass  to  the  research  after  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  in  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  apparatus,  after  having  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  all  that  is  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  As  for  zinc  and  silver,  the  first  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  liquid  obtained  by  filtration  after  treatment  with  sul- 
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phuretted  hydrogen ;  and  the  second  in  the  residue  of  the  first  filtration. 
We  have  often  operated  on  two  milligrammes  (^  of  a  grain)  mixed  with 
considerable  quantities  of  animal  matters. — (^Re/erred  to  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  MM.  Thenard,  Dumas,  Fehuze,  Magendie). 


ESSENCE  OF  CAMPHOR. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Believing  that  my  formula  for  essence  of  camphor  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  excellent  Journal,  I  beg  here  to 
ofTer  it  for  insertion,  should  it  meet  with  your  approbation.  It  will 
mix  readily  with  water  to  a  strength  at  least  double  that  of  the  mist, 
camph.  (Ph.  Lond.)  Take  of  tincture  of  camphor,  Ph.  Lond.,  a  fluid 
ounce^  proof  spirit  seven  fluid  ounces^  mix.  Half  a  fluid  drachm 
will,  when  mixed  with  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  make 
camphor  mixture  of  the  usual  strength. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J0S£FH  HOULTOK. 

London,  llth  Sept,  1848. 


FOREIGN  DRUGS. 


An  inquiry  having  recently  been  instituted  as  to  the  liability  to  duty  of 
magnesia  imported  from  abroad,  it  having  been  customary  at  one  of  the 
principal  ont-ports  to  levy  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  thereon,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  undergone  various  processes  of  calcining  and 
mixing  with  other  ingredients,  and  therefore  no  longer  retaining  the  cha- 
racter of  a  simple  drug,  but  as  the  article  termed  calcined  magnesia  is  in 
public  and  general  estimation  considered  to  be  a  drug,  and  is,  in  fact, 
largely  dealt  in  by  all  druggists,  it  has  become  matter  for  consideration 
whether  it  should  not  be  admissible  free  under  that  general  head  in  the 
tariff,  as  the  table  of  duties  does  not  define  the  description  of  drugs  which 
shall  be  free  from  liability  to  duty,  or  otherwise,  neither  that  they  shall 
be  merely  essences,  or  not  a  combination  of  different  materials,  or  shall 
not  be  in  a  prepared  state,  but  simply  enumerated  as  *'  drugs,"  without 
reference  to  tlieir  actual  character  or  qualities.  For  these  reasons,  and. 
on  the  principle  that  all  articles  which  are  applicable  to,  and  intended  for 
medicinal  purposes,  whether  in  their  primitive  state  or  having  undergone 
a  degree  of  manufacture,  should  be  considered  drugs,  provided  they  are 
not  actually  and  individually  mentioned  in  the  tariff  as  being  liable  to 
duty  under  any  particular  rate,  it  has  been  considered  that  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  in  repealing  the  duty  on  drugs,  and  that  mag- 
nesia is  such  an  article,  and  therefore  admissible  duty  free.  The  question 
as  to  what  coiistitutes  a  drug  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
revenue  authorities,  when  there  was  some  doubt  entertained  whether 
articles  wliich  were  not  entirely,  and  only  applicable  to  medicinal  purposes, 
should  be  considered  dinigs,  hue  no  doubt  existed  as  to  those  which  were 
applicable  to  medicinal  purposes  being  so  classified.  This  decision,  as  it 
will  govern  future  importations  of  the  article,  is  of  much  interest  and  im- 
portance.— Times, 
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THE  DISCOURAGEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  ON  SUNDAY. 


TO  THfi  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PHARMAOE0TICAL  SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen,— In  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  a 
*'  notice  **  was  published  in  reference  to  partial  closing  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
emanating  from  a  large  number  of  Chemists  in  tJie  eastern  diyision  of 
London,  taking  Shoreditch  as  a  centre.  Tlie  arrangement  was  entered 
upon  the  first  Sunday  in  this  month,  and  the  result  has  been  so  highly 
satisfactory,  I  am  induced  to  bring  the  facts  forward  for  the  consideration 
of  others  who  may  be  willing  to  adopt  reforms,  having  for  their  object  an 
abridgment  of  the  hours  of  business  on  the  Sunday. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  to  observe,  that  there  was  a  cordial  and  unhesi- 
tating unanimity  in  the  undertaking — a  willing  promptitude  in  the  per- 
formance of  it,  and  the  plan  has  so  far  worked  admirably.  The  public 
has  been  satisfied,  and  our  personal  comforts  and  privileges  exceedingly 
enhanced,  without  any  sacrifice  of  our  pecuniary  interest. 

With  reference  to  the  public  necessities,  I  can  say  for  myself  and  others 
around  me,  that  we  have  given  the  same  amount  of  accommodation  in  seven 
hours  less  time.  This  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  returns  of  the  day, 
which  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  question  of  interest. 

It  will  probably  be  contended  by  some  that  this  is  only  a  half  measure, 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  taken  higher  ground,  disregarding  entirely 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I  am  here  reminded  of  the  attempt  in  the 
year  1839.  I  was  one  of  a  Committee  appointed  at  a  general  meeting  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  present  most  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
trade,  having  for  its  object  the  entire  closing  on  the  Sabbath,  and  answering 
so  applications  but  those  of  real  necessity.  This  so  zealously  advocated 
and  laudably  begun,  was  very  coolly  received  and  indifierentiy  carried  out 
by  the  general  body  of  the  trade.  The  consequence  was,  that  most  of  those 
who  were  really  well  disposed  to  the  measure,  fell  back  upon  the  old  system 
one  after  another,  leaving  but  a  very  few  faitliful  to  the  undertaking,  who, 
to  their  honour  be  it  said,  are  still  acting  up  to  the  principle,  though  I 
must  admit  in  justice  to  others  residing  in  less  favourable  localities,  the 
object  was  much  easier  carried  out,  both  as  regards  interest  and  necessity, 
than  in  those  neighbourhoods  where  a  large  number  of  working  people  are 
located.  The  dose  of  salts  to  the  poor  man  in  Spitalfields,  is  as  much 
within  the  lunit  of  necessity,  as  the  prescription  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
is  to  a  patient  in  Park  Lane.  In  short,  it  was  found  impossible  to  draw 
the  line  of  necessity,  and  thus,  by  undertaking  too  much,  little  was 
accomplished. 

In  the  object  now  brought  before  you,  as  adopted  without  exception  in 
one  whole  district,  much  good  is  realized,  by  adding  to  the  respectability 
of  our  business,  and  the  comfort  of  our  homes,  saying  nothing  of  the 
opportunity  it  offers  for  enjoying  the  greatest  privilege  a  Christian  man 
can  desire,  while  it  is  no  impediment  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  effect 
more.  We  adopt  and  pledge  ourselves  to  this  as  the  minimum,  leaving  it 
open  to  individuals  to  carry  it  out  as  much  farther  as  their  own  inclina- 
tions may  prompt— as  regards  the  public,  I  can  afiSrm  this  movement  has 
been  well  received  and  justly  appreciated. 

In  submitting  these  facts,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  '*  notice  "  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  and 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

174,  Shoreditch,  Sept,  18, 1848.  J.  Beaton. 

We  have.received  from  Mr.  Mason  the  following  from  Hastings  :— 
"  Notice. — Tlie  Public  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  undersigned 
Druggists  purpose  entirely  closing  their  Shops  on  the  Sunday  (except 
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for  the  Dispensing  of  Medicine,  when  attendance  will  always  be  giTen), 
commencing  on  Smiday,  October  1st. 

Amoore,  C,  Castle  Street ;  Hatton,  T.  J.,  All  Saints  Street ;  Lea, 
H.C.,  C6,  High  Street;  Mason,  W.,  58 i,  High  Street;  Norwood,  <f.,Pdham 
Place ;  Pitman,  H.,  Creek ;  Stubbs,  E.  W.,  George  Street" 

September  %2d,  1848. 

[Mr.  Griffith  of  Clerkenwell  Green,  informs  ns  that  the  Chemists  in  his 
locality  are  generally  disposed  to  adopt  the  practice  of  closing  their  shops 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  six,  it  being  understood  that  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  medicines  may  be  had  at  all  times.  In  carrying  out 
this  intention,  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  each  indlTidual  acting 
fbr  himself  on  principle,  and  not  relaxing  in  the  resolution  on  account  of 
the  course  adopted  by  others.  If  the  practice  be  adopted  in  this  spirit, 
we  think  advantage  will  result  from  it,  and  no  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
We  can  state  from  experience  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  down  a 
shutter  on  Sunday. — ^£d.] 

BOOKS  RSCBIVBD. 

Works  of  the  Cavendish  Society.— Chemxcal  Reports  and  Memoibs 
on  Atomic  Volume — Isomorphism — Endosmosia — The  simuitaneoua  Contrast 
of  Coiours — The  latent  Heat  of  Steam  at  different  Presswres—  The  artificial 
Formation  of  Alkahida^and  Volcanic  Phenomena,  Edited  by  Thomas 
Graham,  y.P.B.S.,  &c.  &c.  London :  Printed  for  the  Cavendish 
Society  by  T.  B.  Harbison,  St.  Martin's  Lane.    8vo,  pp.  370. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Ear.  By  William  Hab- 
vet,  MR.C.S.,  Ac. 

OBITUARY. 


On  Saturday,  the  16th  of  September,  at  Brighton,  aged  49, 
Charles  Sfeare  Tosswill,  of  Torrington  Place,  London. 

Mr.  Tosswill  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  Benevolent  Fund.  On 
the  16th  of  May  (the  day  of  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society)  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  had  been  for  some  years  complaining  occa- 
sionally of  delicate  health,  having,  as  he  supposed,  some  organic 
affection  of  the  heart. 

He  was*  greatly  respected  by  all  his  friends  and  neighbours.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Kensall  Green,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of 
September. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Medical  Page. — We  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Pasmore, 
in  reference  to  an  advertisement  for  a  medical  page  and  dispenser,  quoted  in 
our  last  nimiber : — 

TO  the  editor  of  the  pharmaceutical  journal. 

Sir, — On  perusing  the  Journal  for  the  present  month,  I  find  an  Advertise- 
ment purporting  to  be  extracted  from  the  Times  of  the  29th  of  July  last,  in 
which  I  am  referred  to  by  the  Advertiser  for  particulars.  Now,  how  I 
became  the  party  referred  to,  was  this  :  a  customer,  a  medical  man,  asked 
permission  to  have  letters  in  reply  to  an  advertisement,  addressed  to  my 
house ;  a  request  to  which  of  course  I  could  not  otherwise  than  consent,  but 
of  the  subject  of  which  I  was  perfectly  ignorant  until  I  read  the  same  in  the 
Journal.    This  being  my  only  connexion  with  the  "  would  be  **  generous 
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medical  prRctittoner  or  his  singnler  advertisement,  I  hope  you  Tvill  do  me 
the  favour  to  insert  it  in  your  next  number. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
3,  CobfSU  Terracty  King's  JRoadf  James  Fasxobb. 

Septmber  \b1h,  1848. 

Stqfpoaed  Teit  for  Cod  Lioer  OU. — Mr.  Hockin,  of  Duke  Street,  Man- 
chester Square,  has  sent  us  the  foliowing  as  a  test  for  cod-liver  oil :  "  Mixing 
together  on  a  porcelain  slab  four  parts  of  genuine  cod-liver  oil  and  one  part 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  a  beautiful  and  rich 
violet  colour,  similar  to  the  fumes  of  iodine  is  produced,  which  in  a  few 
instants  passes  gradually  to  a  dirty  brown,  the  altered  portions  of  the  oil 
separating  in  irregularly  shaped  patches  from  that  out  of  reach  of  the  acid. 
This  remarkable  characteristic  is  not  possessed  by  either  olive,  almond, 
whale,  or  fine  sperm  oils,  nor  do  I  believe  by  any  other  fat  oil.  The  reaction 
varies  the  appearance  from  a  delicate  fawn  to  a  dark  caromel.  llie  latter 
is  produced  with  several  samples  of  very  light  cod-liver  oil  which  are  found 
in  the  market,  a  circumstance  that  induces  me  to  think  they  have  been 
bleached  with  chromic  acid  or  other  powerfully  deoxidizing  agent,  thus  de- 
composing all  the  gelatinous  principle  so  abundant  in  genuine  cod-liver  oil." 
— [This  test  will  merely  indicate  the  presence  of  cod-liver  oil,  but  does  not 
afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  other  oils  be  mixed  with  it  or  not. 
We  tried  it  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  with  mixed  oils  in  various  propor- 
tions, and  the  result  was  so  equivocal,  that  we  concluded  not  to  publish  it  as  a 
test  under  the  idea  that  it  was  calculated  to  mislead,  except  in  the  extreme 
case  of  no  cod-liver  oil  being  present.  It  also  gives  no  indication  of  the 
quality  of  the  oil,  as  some  of  the  worst  samples,  not  fit  for  sale,  exhibited 
the  purple  appearance  as  decidedly  as  the  best  genuine  oil.] 

E.  P.  F, — In  reply  to  a  correspondent  (lodinwn)  of  last  month,  refers  to  a 
formula  for  Tincture  of  Iodide  of  Iron  in  Beasley's  Formulary,  4th  edit.,  page 
373. <— [The  formula  alluded  to  is  not  recognised  by  any  Pharmacopoeia  or 
other  authority,  but  is  the  formula  of  an  individual.  In  vol.  vii.,  p.  357,  we 
suggested  some  precautions  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  formulae.  We 
may  add  that  the  above  tincture  does  not  answer  the  description  required 
by  **  lodinum,"  who  wanted  a  preparation  not  liable  to  decomposition  by 
keeping.] 

A.  P.  S,  (Manchester), — Dr.  Clark's  Test  for  the  Hardness  of  Water,  is 
described  in  his  pamphlet,  which  is  published  by  Taylor,  Red  Lion  Court, 
also  see  Pharm,  Joum.,  vol  i,  pp.  15Q  and  216,  also  vol.  vi,  p.  52 J. 

F,  G. — There  is  no  authorized  formula  for  the  preparation  of  Citrate  of 
Iron  and  Quinine^  and  that  made  by  different  manufacturers  differs  consi- 
derably in  appearance  and  also  in  composition.  It  ought  to  be  entirely 
soluble  in  water,  yet,  after  being  kept  for  some  time,  it  is  often  found  that 
on  adding  it  to  water  there  is  a  white  flocculent  insoluble  residue  left,  which 
consists  of  part  of  the  quinine.    The  specimen  sent  is  in  this  state. 

T.  M. — The  addition  of  potash  to  arsenic  forms  a  compound  soluble  in 
cold  water. 

W. — The  word  caoutchouc  is  generally  pronounced  as  it  ia  spelt. 

T,  C.  R.  inquires  what  substances  are  alluded  to  when  poisons  are 
advertised  for  killing  vermin,  but  described  as  being  **  totally  devoid  of 
danger  to  human  life  and  also  to  dogs  and  cats,"  and  whether  the  statement 
be  correct  or  not  ?  [The  phosphorus  paste  answers  this  description,  for 
although  it  might  be  injurious  if  swallowed,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  by 
mistake. — Kux  Vomica  may  be  considered  a  "  safe  poison"  when  compared 
to  arsenic,  because  the  bitter  taste  is  a  security  against  accidents.] 

••  Veritaa" — Proof  impressions  of  the  diploma  are  reserved  for  those 
Associates  who  were  Founders. 

"  Juvenis.'^—Lmdley^M  School  Botany ,  price  5«. 

P.  G«— Spoonfuls. 
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W,  B, — The  analysis  of  the  fire  specimens  would  occupy  more  time  Hum 
we  could  spare. 

A  P.  S, — The  strength  of  solution  of  tannin  for  the  teeth  Is  arbitrary 
or  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  About  a  drachm  to  eight 
ounces  would  be  an  average  strength. 

/.  C,  A,  P.  S, — Mr.  Redwood's  work  on  Practical  Pharmacy  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  and  will  probably  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
monih.  It  will  contain  much  of  the  matter  comprised  in  that  part  of  the 
author's  lectures  which  treats  of  Practical  Pharmacy. 

D.H.P. — In  washing  the  blue  precipitate,  formed  in  the  process  for  mak- 
ing blue  ink,  according  to  Mr.  Reade's  patent,  a  description  of  which  was 
published  in  this  Journu,  toI.  vii.,  p.  182,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  filter  and 
water  poured  over  it  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  the  water  which 
passes  through  assumes  a  blue  colour.  The  precipitate  is  not  soluble  in 
water  containing  the  soluble  salt  originally  present  in  solution,  but  in  pure 
water  it  is  soluble.  When,  therefore,  it  begins  to  dissolve  in  the  washing- 
water,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  purified  from  other 
salts,  and  that  it  may  now  be  dissolved  by  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar  with  pure 
water. 

"  Chetnicus" — ^The  marking-ink  alluded  to  docs  not  undergo  the  change 
described  if  properly  prepared.  Mr.  Readers  directions  are  not,  however, 
sufficiently  explicit  A  more  complete  formula  will  be  found  in  vol.  vi.» 
page  419. 

A.  F.  S, — Marrow-oil  may  be  obtained  from  marrow  by  expression. 

A,  H.  W.  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  circular  lately  issued  by  a  Grocer-Drug- 
gist, who  "  has  up  to  within  the  last  six  months  been  working  in  the  cutlery  busi' 
ness  in  Sheffield,  but  has  now  taken  to  himself  all  the  insignia  of  a  dispens- 
ing Chemist,  show-bottles,  &c.,  complete."  Every  instance  of  this  descrip- 
tion furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  regulate  the  education  of  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Thb  Medicine  Stam?  Act. — T,  B,  S,  {Leeds)  informs  us  that  the  in- 
formers are  on  the  look  out  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps. 
These  parties  are  not  *'  common  informers,"  but  persons  engaged  by  the 
authorities  at  Somerset  House  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  evasions  of  the 
duty,  and  enforcing  the  penalties. 

We  have  received  the  HvU  Packet  and  East  Riding  Times,  containing 
Mr.  Wynn's  letter  on  the  Excreta  of  Towns. 

We  have  also  received  a  Prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Paac- 
TiCAL  Chemistry,  recently  established  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
James  Sheridan  Muspratt,  late  Assistant-Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry,  London.  The  design  of  this  School  is  similar  to  that  of  Liebig*8 
at  Giessen,  and  the  College  of  Chemistry,  London,  with  which  latter  institu- 
tion Dr.  Muspratt  looks  forward  to  establishing  a  union.  Without  offering 
an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  this  proposed  amalgamation,  we  may  congra- 
tulate our  brethren  and  others  interested  in  the  science  of  Chemistry  at 
Liverpool,  on  the  facilities  which  the  new  institution  will  afford  for  prose- 
cuting the  study. 

Advertisemonis  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Sobo. 

Instructions  horn  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  tbe 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17>  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  tbe  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  CHOLERA. 

We  have  seldom  had  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform  than  that 
of  giving  a  condensed  accouit  of  what  has  heen  done,  and  is  in 
progress^  in  regard  to  the  dreaded  approach  of  this  formidable 
malady.  The  subject  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  before 
the  public  during  the  past  months  a  general  alarm  prevails,  and 
every  one  is  naturally  inquiring  what  is  the  best  course  to  be 
adopted  by  way  of  prevention  and  cure.  The  Government  has 
not  been  inactive,  either  in  the  appointment  of  guardians  of  the 
public  health,  or  in  the  publication  of  orders  and  instructions. 
There  is  one  omission,  however,  which  is  to  be  regretted.  The 
question  is  essentially  a  medical  one,  and  it  is  one  which  demands 
a  careful  and  complete  investigation  by  the  profession  at  large, 
in  order  to  collect  and  compare  evidence,  and  thus  to  arrive  at 
some  degree  of  unanimity  on  the  subject.  It  might,  therefore, 
have  been  expected  that  the  first  step  would  have  been  to  consult 
the  medical  profession  in  the  most  complete  and  official  manner. 
To  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  the  representatives  of  the  pro- 
fession, application  might  have  been  made  in  such  a  case,  and  a 
report  emanating  from  that  body,  either  by  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  brancnes  of  the  profession,  would  have  had  some  weight 
as  a  medical  document.  The  doubf^  which  exist  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disorder  and  the  course  of  treatment  to  be  pursued, 
furnish  a  strong  argument .  in  favour  of  a  medical  conference, 
by  means  of  which  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  Government,  however,  has  taken  a  different  course. 
We  have  not  heard  of  any  official  communication  being  made  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  but  the  onus  devolves,  in  the  first  in- 
^auce,  on  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  (aided  by  a  few  isolated 
medical  opinions)  who  issue  a  series  of  instructions  chiefly  relating 
to  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  dietetic  regulations  (  See  vol.  viii. 
No.  2.)     Then  a 

BOABD  OF  HEALTH 

is  appointed,  from  the  constitution  of  which  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  cholera  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  country  by  law  ; — 
physic  being  thrown  to  the  dog^. 

Ip  it  were  proposed  to  insti-  It  was  thought  necessary,  in 
tute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  anticipation  of  a  mysterious  and 
the  law  with  a  view  of  relieving  fatal  epidemic,  to  institute  an 
the  public  from  the  danger  of  inquiry  with  a  view  of  pro- 
imposition,  and  if  for  this  pur-  tecting  the  public  from  the  oan- 
pose  a  committee  of  Physicians  ger  of  infection,  and  for  thii 
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were  to  be  appointed,  under  the 
title  of  a  LegfJ  Board,  some  per- 
BOOS  might  call  in  question  the 
rationality  of  the  proceeding. 
Others  might  argue  that  the 
Physicians,  although  unac- 
quainted with  law  themselves, 
might  obtain  information  from 
others  more  conversant  with  the 
subject. 

In  case  of  need  a  Legal 
Practitioner  might  be  added  as 
a  supplementary  appendage,  to 
be  consulted  occasionally. 

The  Lawyers  might  probably 
be  dissatisfied  with  such  an  ar- 
rangement, and  they  might 
be  told,  that  as  they  had  not 
taken  the  initiative  by  intro- 
ducing the  needful  reforms  into 
their  profession,  it  had  been 
found  expedient  to  call  in  the 


purpose  a  committee  of  Le^- 
lators  has  been  appcHnted  un- 
der the  title  of  a  Board  of 
Health.  These  gentlemen 
have  had  no  medical  education, 
but  they  may  obtain  informa- 
tion from  otners  more  conver* 
sant  with  the  subject.  In  case 
of  need  a  Medical  Practitioner, 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  has  been 
appointed  as  an  appendage  to 
the  Board,  to  be  consulted  oc« 
casionally. 

The  Physicians  are  probably 
dissatisfied  with  this  arran^- 
ment ;  but  they  may  be  told, 
that  as  the  College  did  not 
take  the  initiative  by  appointing 
a  Committee  of  inauiry  mto  this 
important  medical  subject,  it 
has  been  found  expedient  to 
call  in  the  lawyers. 


doctors. 

The  Board  of  Health  consists  of  Lord  Morpeth  (now  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle)  Lord  Ashley,  and  Mr.  Chadwick.  As  philanthro- 
pists, and  zealous  labourers  in  useful  objects,  it  wotud  be  diflEi- 
cult  perhaps  impossible,  to  select  two  men  more  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  public  than  Lord  Morpeth  and  Lord  Ashley. 
Mr.  Chadwick  also  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  indefati- 
gable exertions  in  the  reform  of  the  Poor-laws;  and  although 
the  result  of  his  labours  may  not  have  given  universal  satisfaction, 
the  fact  that  he  has  rooted  up  many  nests  of  corruption  cannot  bp 
questioned.  He  is  indeed  compared  by  some  persons  to  the 
cuckoo,  a  bird  which  drives  other  birds  out  of  their  nests,  and  by 
this  means  obtains  one  for  himself.  In  one  respect,  however,  the 
analogy  is  not  complete,  for  the  cuckoo  takes  the  nest  as  he  finds 
it,  Mr.  Chadwick  remodels  and  enlarges  it. 

BEMBDIBS   AND  PBITDXNTUJL  KBA8UBE8  REGOMMSirOiXD  ST  THE 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  commenced  its  medical  labours  with 
much  ditilgwiee,  and  baa  issued  some  important  g^eneral  instruc- 
tions remeeti^g  the  means  of  prevention  and  treatment  to  be 
adopted  tor  mitigating  the  &AaX  results  of  the  Cholera,  firom  which 
w#  give  the  following  extracts*  We  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to 
tiie  reoiedial  portion  of  the  iastruetions,  omitting  the  details  of 
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regul&tioQs  for  improred  'ventilation,  drainage,  and  the  removal  of 
dunghills  and  oUier  ntusances  likelj  to  favour  the  spread  of 
miasma. 

The  notification  of  Oct.  8  th  commences  with  the  statement, 
diat  Medical  Piactitioners  of  eminence  and  special  knowledge  on 
ihe  subject  have  been  consulted,  the  tenor  of  whose  observations 
is  collected  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

<*  The  extent,  uniform  tenor,  and  undoubted  authority  of  the  evidence 
obtained  from  observers  of  all  daases  in  different  countries  and  climates, 
and  amidst  all  varieties  of  the  physical,  political,  and  social  conditions  of 
the  people,  appear  to  discredit  the  once  prevalent  opinion  that  cholera  is, 
m  itself,  contagious  ;  an  opinion  which,  if  fallacious,  must  he  mischievous, 
since  it  diverts  attention  £rom  the  true  source  of  danger  and  the  real 
means  of  protection,  and  fixes  it  on  those  which  are  imaginary  ;  creates 
panic  ;  leads  to  the  neglect  and  abandonment  of  the  sick ;  occasions  great 
expense  for  what  is  worse  than  useless  ;  and  withdraws  attention  from  that 
brief  but  important  interval  between  the  commencement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  during  which  remedial  measures  are  most  effective  in 
its  cure." 

In  the  face  of  this  official  declaration  we  read  the  following  in 

The  Times  of  Oct.  17  :— 

<*  On  the  5th  Instant  all  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  Privy  Council  to  keep  out  the  cholera.  They  were  to  do 
so  by  stopping  every  vessel  fhnn  a  cbolera  port,  that  is,  from  a  port  where 
there  had  been  deaths  from  cholera,  and  detain  the  said  vessel  till  it  had 
been  six  days  from  port.  In  case  of  a  death  on  board,  there  was  to  be 
another  six  days'  detention.  Hamburgh,  for  example,  is  a  cholera  port, 
two  days  from  our  shores.  There  are  steamers  between  Hamburgh  and 
London  and  Hamburgh  and  HulL  On  arriving  in  the  Thames  or  the 
Humber,  the  passengers  have  to  perform  quarantine  for  four  days,  after 
which  they  oea^  to  be  mad  dogs,  and  are  allowed  to  walk  the  streets  of 
London  or  Hull,  and  take  their  seats  in  the  railways.  8uch  are  the  orders 
&r  the  living.  The  dead  are  provided  for  with  equal  care.  They  must  be 
carried  out  to  deep  sea,  double  shotted,  and  sunk,  with  every  possible  pre* 

caution  against  their  re-appearanoe  in  the  realms  of  day. 

•  •  •  « 

«*  The  world  will  naturally  inquire  the  reason  of  this  ridiculous  proceed- 
ing. Is  it  founded  on  public  opinicm  ?  The  public  are  unanimous  against 
it.  Has  the  Board  of  Healtli  recoonnended  it  ?  The  Board  of  Health  has 
not  been  consulted  in  the  matter  \  nay,  more,  it  has  been  positively  set 
at  nought.  A  Board  of  Health  has  been  created  to  be  neglected.  It  has 
declared  against  the  contagious  theory.  The  Privy  Council,  bowevor, 
takes  that  theory  fior  granted."* 

jyt,  Hawthorne,  of  Liverpool}  in  a  very  practical  pamphlet 
jnst  published,  observes^ 

^  Quarantine  restrictions  never  retarded  the  entrance  of  cholera  into 
any  country  for  a  single  hour.  They  never  did  good,  but  always  a  great 
deal  of  mischiefl  They  embarrassed  commerce,  and  injuriously  excited 
the  f^urs  and  eramped  tiie  mdustry  of  the  people.    It  will  be  a  great  bless- 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  order  of  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
repealed,  no  quarantine  laws  being  now  in  force  in  reference  to  cholera. 
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log  to  the  community,  in  case  of  another  inyasion  of  the  disease,  if  the 
alarm  of  the  people  be  not  increased,  and  all  the  concomitant  evils  aggra- 
yated,  by  any  oimecessary  and  useless  precautions." 

The  Board  of  Health  proceeds — 

'*  The  guardians  of  the  poor  and  the  parochial  boards  will  probably  be 
required,  either  by  themselves  individually,  or  by  persons  to  be  employed 
or  specially  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose,  to  nuJce  examinations  from 
house  to  house  of  their  several  districts,  and  report  to  their  boards  upon 
the  state  of  each  locality,  as  far  as  Tegaids  the  prevalent  sickness  and  the 
removable  causes  upon  which  it  may  appear  to  depend.  These  visitations 
from^  house  to  house  will  be  especially  required  in  the  dangerous  districts; 
and  it  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  every  district  or  place  is  dangerous  in 
which  typhus  and  other  epidemic  diseases  have  regularly  occurred. 

"  The  boards  of  guardians  and  parochial  boards  will  have  to  put  in  force, 

whenever  it  may  appear  to  be  required,  those  provisions  of  the  act  that 

relate  to  nuisances. 

♦  ••••• 

"  The  chief  predisposing  causes  of  every  epidemic,  and  especially  of 
cholera,  arc  damp,  moisture,  filth,  animal  and  vegetable  matters  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  and,  in  general,  whatever  produces  atmospheric  impu- 
rity, all  of  which  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
system,  and  of  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  disease,  particularly  among 
the  young,  the  aged,  and  the  feeble. 

•••••• 

**  Next  to  the  perfect  cleansing  of  the  premises,  dryness  ought  to  bo 
carefully  promoted,  which  will  of  course  require  the  keeping  up  of  suffi- 
cient tires,  particularly  in  the  damp  and  unhealthy  districts,  where  this 
means  should  be  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  ventilation  as  well  as  of  warmth 
and  drj'ness. 

*'  By  the  recent  act  (Uth  and  12th  Victoria,  chap.  128,  sec.  1)  in  cases 
of  inability,  insufficiency,  or  neglect,  the  law  has  charged  the  cleansing 
operations  upon  certain  public  bodies — namely, '  the  town  isouncils,  or  any 
trustees  or  commissioners  for  the  drainage,  paving,  Ughtmg  or  cleansing, 
or  managing  or  directing  the  police,  or  any  other  body  of  a  like  nature^  or 
any  commissioners  of  sewers,  or  gtiardians  of  the  poor,* 

**  By  this  act  it  is  provided,  that  upon  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  two 
or  more  inhabitant  householders,  that  any  dwelling-house  or  building  is  in 
a  filthy  and  unwholesome  condition,  or  that  there  are  upon  such  premises 
any  foul  and  offensive  cesspool,  drain,  gutter,  or  ditch»  or  any  accumulations 
of  tilth,  or  that  swine  are  so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  ixgurious  to  health, 
the  authorities  shall  examine,  or  cause  the  premises  to  be  examined  ;  and, 
if  upon  examination,  or  upon  a  medical  certificate  of  two  legally  qualified 
practitioners,  it  appears  that  the  nuisance  exists,  the  public  authority 
shall  make  complaint  before  two  justices,  who  are  required  to  make  an  order 
for  the  removal  of  such  nuisance.  The  amended  provisions  contained  in 
this  act  should  be  early  considered,  promulgated,  and  aiforoed,  especially 
those  fur  the  proper  cleansing  of  open  and  foul  ditches  near  habitations,  by 
the  labourers  under  the  direction  of  surveyors  or  trustees  of  highways. 

**  If,  notwithstanding  every  precautionary  measure  which  can  be  taken, 
this  disease  should  unhappily  break  out  in  any  district,  then  it  will  bo 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  that  they  should  be  fully  un- 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  paying  instant  attention  to  the  premonitory 
symptom  that  announoes  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

'*  This  premonitory  symptom  is  looseness  of  the  bowels,  which  there  is 
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reason  to  regard  as  uniTersally  preceding  the  setting  in  of  the  more  dan- 
gerons  stage  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  indeed,  under  the  drcnmstances 
already  described— namely,  where  the  poison  exists  in  unusual  intensity, 
or  the  constitutional  predisposition  is  unusually  great,  the  first  stage  may 
appear  to  be  suppressed,  as  occasionally  happens  in  violent  attacks  of  other 
diseases ;  but  in  cholera  this  event  is  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  of  no 
account ;  and  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  varieties  of  conditions  in 
which  this  disease  has  been  epidemic,  the  experience  as  to  this  point 
uniformly  agrees  with  what  is  observed  at  the  present  moment  at 
Hamburgh. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

*^  This  looseness  of  the  bowels  may  be  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
pain,  which  however  is  generally  slight ;  but  in  many  cases  pain  is  wholly 
absent ;  and  for  some  hours,  and  even  days,  this  bowel  complaint  may  be 
80  sUght  as  to  appear  trifling ;  so  that,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  importance  of  the  warning,  it  might  easily  escape  notice  altogether. 

''  It  must  be  repeated,  however,  that  whenever  Asiatic  cholera  is  epide- 
mic, the  slightest  degree  of  looseness  of  the  bowels  ought  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  which  at  this  stage  is 
capable  of  being  arrested  by  simple  means,  but,  if  neglected  only  for  a  few 
hours,  may  suddenly  assume  a  fatal  form. 

*'  It  will  be  indispensable,  therefore,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
the  local  authorities  should  immediately  make  arrangements  for  daily 
house  to  house  inspections  of  the  poorer  localities  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ;  this  being  the  only  practical  means  by  which,  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous situations  and  among  the  most  susceptible  subjects,  the  existence 
of  the  premonitory  symptom  can  be  ascertained  in  time  to  administer  the 
proper  remedies  so  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

.  "  Each  member  of  the  visiting  committee  should  be  provided  with  pro- 
per remedies,  prepared  in  appropriate  doses  for  administration  on  the  spot, 
in  every  instance  in  which  the  premonitory  symptom  is  found  to  exist, 
and  should  report  every  person  so  treated  as  requiring  the  instant  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  officer. 

•  #•••• 

*'  It  will  be  necessary  to  engage  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  officers 
at  suitable  remuneration,  some  to  devote  their  whole  time  by  day  and 
night  to  the  service  of  the  dispensaries,  and  others  to  attend  the  sick  at 
their  own  dwellings. 

^  *•  Medical  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  remedies  proper  for  the  premo- 
nitory symptom  are  the  same  as  those  found  efficacious  in  common 
diarrh<sa ;  that  the  most  simple  remedies  will  suffice  if  given  on  the  first 
manifestation  of  this  symptom  ;  and  that  the  following,  which  are  within 
the  reach  and  management  of  every  one,  may  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  useful,  namely,  20  grains  of  opiate  confection,  mixed  w^ith  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  peppermint-water,  or  with  a  little  weak  brandy  and  water, 
and  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  or  oftener  if  the  attack  is  severe, 
until  the  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  stopped  ;  or  an  ounce  of  the  compound 
chalk  mixture,  with  10  or  15  grains  of  the  aromatic  confection  and  from  5 
to  10  drops  of  laudanum,  repeated  in  the  same  manner.  From  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  catechu  may  be  added  to  this  last  if  the 
attack  is  severe. 

**  Half  these  quantities  should  be  given  to  young  persons  under  fifteen, 
and  still  smaller  doses  to  infants.** 

As  Chemists  are  constantly  applied  to  for  these  remedies,  a 
caution  respecting  the  opium  is  requisite.  It  is  well  known  by 
Medical  Practitioners  that  very  minute  doses  of  opium  are  sometimes 
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£atal  to  iofanU.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  bis  work  on  Poisons,  cites  seyeral 
cases  in  which  infants  have  been  poisoned  by  two  or  three  drops 
of  laudanum.  According  to  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  which  are  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  public  at  large, 
half  a  dose  is  to  be  given  *^  to  young  persons  unaer  tbe  age  of 
fifteen"  (that  is,  ten  grains  of  confection  of  opium,  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  a  grain  of  opium),  "  and  still  smaller  doses  to  infants." 
The  dose  g^ven  to  an  infant  might  be  within  these  limits,  and  yet 
it  might  exceed  the  quantity  which  has  been  known  to  prove  htal ; 
and  an  infant  having  simply  a  slight  disorder  of  the  bowels^  sup- 
posed to  be  cholera,  might  be  poisoned  before  the  arrival  of  the 
medical  attendant.  .  We,  therefore,  suggest  that  opium  should 
never  be  g^ven  to  infants,  except  by  order  of  medical  practitioners. 

^  It  is  recommended  to  repeat  these  remedies  night  and  morning  fbr 
some  days  after  the  looseness  of  the  howels  has  heen  stopped.  But,  in 
all  cases,  it  is  desirable,  whenever  ptncticable,  that  even  in  this  earliest 
stage  of  the  disorder  recourse  should  be  had  to  medical  adrioe  on  the 
spot. 

**  Next  in  importance  to  the  immediate  employment  of  sndi  remedies,  is 
attention  to  proper  diet  and  clothing.  Whenever  Anatic  cholera  is 
epidemic,  there  is  invariably  found  among  great  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, an  extraordinary  tendency  to  irritation  of  tbe  bowds ;  and  this 
fact  suggests  that  every  article  of  food  which  is  known  to  favour  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  bowels,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided — such  as  every 
variety  of  green  Tcgetables,  whether  cooked  or  not,  as  cabbage,  cucumber, 
and  saiad.  It  will  be  important  also,  to  abstain  from  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
Ibough  ripe  and  even  cooked,  and  whether  dried  or  preserved.  The  most 
wholesome  articles  of  vegetable  diet,  are — ^well  baked  but  not  new  bread, 
rice,  oatmeal,  and|  good  potatoes.  Pickles  should  be  avoided.  Articles  of 
food  and  drink,  which,  in  ordinary  seasons  are  generally  wholesome,  and 
agree  well  with  the  individual  constitution,  may,  under  this  unusual  con- 
dition, prove  highly  dangerous.  The  diet  should  be  solid  ratlier  than 
fluid,  and  those  who  have  the  means  of  choosing,  should  live  principally 
on  animal  food,  as  affording  the  most  concentrated  and  invigorating  diet ; 
avoiding  salted  and  smoked  meats,  pork,  salted  and  shell-fish,  cider,  peny, 
ginger  beer,  lemonade,  acid  liquors  of  all  descriptions,  and  ardent  spirits. 
Great  moderation,  both  in  food  and  drink,  is  absolutely  essential  to  safety 
during  the  whole  duration  of  the  epidemic  x)criod.  One  single  act  of  indis- 
cretion, has,  in  many  instances,  been  followed  by  a  speedy  and  fatal  attack. 
The  intervals  between  the  meals  should  not  be  long,  cholera  being 
uniformly  found  to  prevail  with  extraordinary  intensity  among  the  classes 
that  observe  the  protracted  fasts  common  in  eastern  and  some  European 
countries. 

**  On  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  external  skin  and 
the  internal  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  warm  clothing  is  of  great 
importance.    The  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  skin  is  tlierefore  advisable. 

*'  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  caution  against  the  use  of  cold  purgative 
medicines,  such  as  salts,  particularly  Glauber  salts,  Epscrni  sidts,  and 
seidlitz  powders,  which,  taken  in  any  quantity  in  such  a  season,  are 
dangerous.  Drastic  purgatives  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided,  sudi  as 
senna,  colocynth,  and  aloes,  except  under  spedal  medical  direction. 

''  If,  notwithstanding  these  precautionary  measures,  a  person  is  seized 
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BOddenly  with  c6Ld,  giddiness,  nausea,  Tomitisg,  and  cramps,  mder  dr* 
enmstances  in  which  instant  medical  assistance  cannot  be  pxocnred,  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  experienced  medical  authority  shows  thai 
the  proper  course  is,  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  warm  bed ;  to  apply 
warmth  by  means  of  heated  flannel,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  or 
bags  of  heated  camomile  flowers,  sand,  bran,  or  salt,  to  the  feet  and  along 
the  spine ;  to  hare  the  extremities  diligently  nibbed ;  to  apply  a  large 
poultice  of  mustard  and  yinegar  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  keeping 
it  on  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ;  and  to  take  every  half  hour  a  tea^pocmful 
of  sal  volatile  in  a  little  hot  water,  or  a  dessert  spoonfUl  of  brandy  in  a 
little  hot  water,  or  a  wine  glass  of  hot  wine  whey,  made  by  pouring  a  wine 
£^ass  of  sherry  into  a  tumbler  of  hot  milk — in  a  word,  to  do  everything 
practicable  to  procure  a  warm,  general  perspiration  until  the  arrival  of  the 
medical  attendant,  whose  immediate  care  under  such  circumstances  is 
indispensable. 

*'  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  or  proper  to  give  iostructions  for  the 
treatment  of  the  advanced  stage,  from  the  confident  exx)ectation  that  the 
pfoposed  arrangements  will  supply  medical  attendance  for  all  cases  that 
may  reach  that  condition,  by  which  means  the  specific  symptoms  of  each 
individual  case  will  receive  their  appropriate  treatment. 

'*  Though  the  season  of  danger  may  demand  some  extraordinary  exer- 
tion and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  classes,  yet  this  period  will  probabty 
not  be  protracted,  since  on  the  former  visitation  of  cholera  it  seldom  re* 
mained  in  any  place  which  it  attacked  longer  than  a  few  months,  and  rarely 
more  than  a  few  weeks  ;  while  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  im- 
p^rovements  effected  with  a  view  to  check  its  progress  will  be  equally  dfica- 
dous  in  shortening  its  duration ;  and  that  these  improvements  will  not  be 
temporary  like  the  occasion  that  called  fot  them,  but  will  be  attended  with 
lasting  benefit. 

'*  In  conclusion,  the  General  Board  of  Health  would  again  urge  the  con- 
sideration, that  whatever  is  preventive  of  cholera  is  equally  preventive  of 
typhus  and  of  every  other  epidemic  and  constantly  recurring  disease  ;  and 
would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  all  classes  to  the  striking  and  oons(^- 
ing  fact,  that,  formidable  as  this  malady  is  in  its  intense  form  and  deve- 
loped stage,  there  is  no  disease  against  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  take 
such  effectual  precaution,  both  as  collective  communities  and  private  indi- 
viduals, by  vigilant  attention  to  it  in  its  first  or  premonitory  stage,  and  by 
the  removal  of  those  agencies  which  are  known  to  promote  the  spread  of 
all  epidemic  diseases.  Though,  therefore,  the  issues  of  events  are  not  in 
our  hands,  there  is  ground  for  hope  and  even  confidence  in  the  sustained 
and  resolute  employment  of  the  means  of  protection  which  experience  and 
science  have  now  placed  within  our  reach. 

SUQOESTIONS  FROM  THE  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

In  the  Medical  Gazette  we  find  the  following  suggestions,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  pocket  medicine  boxes  should  be  provided;  for 
the  convenience  of  medical  men  in  dispensary  or  hospital  practice : 

*'  Powders.^  Car&onate  of  Ammonia^  in  waxed  papers,  each  pax>er  con* 
taining  40  grains,  with  the  following  printed  directions  on  the  outside  : — 
'  Dissolve  this  powder  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
-♦very  hour.' 

"  Powders. — Compound  powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium  (^Pulv,  Creta.  c.  Opki), 
in  packets,  each  containing  6  papers,  each  paper  containing  10  grains  of 
the  powder,  with  printed  directions  :^*  One  powder  every  half-hour  until 
the  looseness  ceases." 

'*  Pills  of  Powdered  Opium,  each  containing  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
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Opium,  and  two  graint  of  Powdered  Ginger,  made  up  with  Oil  of  Peppeiv 
mint.  The  Pills  to  be  in  boxes,  each  box  containing  6  Pills,  with  a  printed 
label : — *  Opinm  Pills,  one  everj  half-hour  until  the  looseness  ceases.' 

^  Pills  of  Mercury  and  Opium,  each  contaming  one  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  Calomel,  two  grains  of  Hydrargyrum  c.  Greta  (Mercury  with  Chalk), 
and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  Opium,  made  up  with  OH  of  Otraway  (whidi 
will  senre  to  distinguish  them  from  the  plain  Opium  PUls),  in  boxes,  each 
contaming  6  Pills,  with  a  printed  label : — *'  Mercury  and  Opium  Pills,  one 
every  half-hour.' 

"  Bottles  (one  or  two  ounce  phials,  with  cork  stoppers), 

1.  Contuning — Tincture  of  Opium  (Laudanum)L 

2.  **  Hoffman's  Liquor. 

3.  *•  Tincture  of  Hhatany. 

4.  "  Creosote. 

Along  with  the  box  should  be  carried  a  small  jar  of  strong  brown  mustard.** 

CONFLICTING  OPINIONS  BESP£CTING  THE  CHOLERA. 

Considerable  excitement  being  occasioned  on  the  subject  of 
cholera  by  the  various  official  documents,  reports,  pamphlets, 
and  advertisements  daily  appearing,  the  Chemists  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  continually  applied  to  not  only  for  the  remedies 
recommended,  but  also  for  advice  as  to  which  of  the  numerous 
forms  or  prescriptions  are  most  proper.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  medical  profession  has  not  removed  this  responsibility 
from  our  body  by  arriving  at  a  more  imanimous  opinion  on 
the  subject.  While  some  authorities  adhere  to  the  system  of 
recommending  calomel  in  rather  large  doses,  others  deprecate 
mercurials  altogether.  The  Board  of  Health  has  adopted 
the  latter  doctrine.  This  appears  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
many  medical  men  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  Among 
others  we  may  advert  to  Dr.  Hawthorne,  whose  pamphlet  we 
quoted  above,*  whose  success  at  Dungannon,  Belfast,  &c.,  as 
snown  by  his  statement  and  confirmed  by  several  strong  testimo- 
nials, is  extraordinary.  At  Dungannon  out  of  340  cases  treated, 
only  sixty  were  fatal ;  at  Newtownlemavady  no  deaths  occurred 
after  his  arrival.  As  facts  of  this  description  are  important,  we 
quote  a  few  passages  giving  a  general  account  of  the  remedies-— 

"  These  remedies  I  would  briefly  state  to  be — The  Horizontal  Fos- 

TUBE  of  THE  BODY — OpIUM—CoROIAL  STIMULANTS — PeBBPIRATION, — ^thc 

latter  to  be  produced  by  the  application  of  external  beat,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued by  the  same  means,  while  mild,  warm  diluting  driuk  is  to  be  freely 
administered,  to  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  suitable  fluid  to  the  absor- 
bent vessels  which  have  been  first  excited  to  vigorous  action  by  the 
perspiration." 

With  regard  to  opium.  Dr.  Hawthorne  observes  (page  27) — 
'*  I  prescribe  doses  of  opium  in  cholera,  not  merely  from  the  excessive  vas- 

*  Tk6  PaOudogical  Nature  of  ChokrOy  and  an  InfaUille  Metliod  of  Treating 
it,  with  an  Introduction,  Additknu,  and  JEmendatione,  by  George  Stuart  Haw- 
thorne, M.B.,  pp.  64.  London  :  Slmpkin,  Marshall  and  Ca,  and  John 
Churchill.    Liverpool :  Smith,  Bogerson  and  Son. 
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eolar  depletion  that  accompanies  tfae  disease,  but  also  from  the  gre&t  nenrous 
depression  wiiich  is  always  present.  *  *  Two  grain's  of  opium  would 
produce  a  greater  effect  on  the  nenrous  system  in  tfae  ordinary  state  of  the 
vessels,  than  even  ten  grains  where  the  vascular  depletion  has  been  such 
as  to  endanger  life.  *  *  I  have  had  occasion  to  give  ten  grains  for  a 
first  dose." 

**  Cordial  Stimulakt.— Upon  their  mode  of  operation  I  shall  here 
observe  very  briefly.  I  shall  enter  more  into  detail  afterwards  in  pre- 
scribing how  they  are  to  be  used.  Amongst  the  most  useful  of  the  stimu- 
lants we  possess,  are  camphor,  chloric  ether,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
and  alcohol  in  the  form  of  whisky  or  brandy.  Such  stimulants  assist  the 
opium  in  restoring  and  supporting  the  tone  and  energy  of  the  nervoua 
system.  By  their  cordial  effects,  they  strengthen  tlie  stomach  and  enable 
it  to  absorb  the  opium  ;  and  by  their  stimulating  effect  on  the  brain,^they 
sustain  it  until  the  opium  becomes  absorbed,  and  exerts  its  more  perma- 
nent remedial  effect  on  the  system." 

The  following  formulse  are  g^ven   under  the  title  of  Anti* 
spasmodic  Pills  and  Antispasmodic  Mixture : — 
**  Powdered  opmm,  twelve  grains. 
Camphor,  half  a  draclim. 
Capsicum,  nine  grains. 
Spirits  of  wine  and  conserve  of  rose,  of  each 

a  sufiicient  quantity— mix. 
To  be  made  into  a  mass  and  divided  into  twelve  pills. 
**  Each  of  these  pills,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  one  grain  of  powdered 
opium. 

"  Chloric  ether. 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 
Camphorated  spirits. 
Tincture  of  opium. 

Of  each  one  drachm. 
Cinnamon  water,  two  ounces— mix. 
*'  As  I  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  refer  to  those  pills  and  this 
mixture,  I  shall  term  them,  for  convenience  and  accuracy  of  reference, 
antispasmodic  pills  and  antispasmodic  mixture." 

*'  Should  the  patient  on  the  second  day,  as  often  happens  after  a  malig- 
nant attack  of  the  disease,  complain  of  acidity  of  stomach  with  confined 
bowels,  he  should  get  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  every 
third  hour  till  relieved  : — 

«  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  "| 
Tincture  of  Rhubarb    >  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
Tincture  of  Colombo  J 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamons,  three  drachms. 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  two  drachms. 
Camphorated  Julep,  eight  ounces. — Mix." 
It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  even  if  our  space  admitted 
of  it<,  to  give  in  detail  the  theory  and  method  of  treatment.     It 
is  our  province  merely  to  notice  the  I'emedies  with  as  much  ex- 
planation as  may  he  required  to  make  the  statement  intelligible. 
We  must,  however,  quote  a  few  words  on  two  of  the  remedies,  at 
one  time  considered  essential,  and  still  strongly  recommended  by 
some  practitioners,  namely,  blood-letting  and  calomel^- 

"  Blood-letting  should  be  at  once  discarded  from  the  treatment  of  the 
disease." 
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«  All  the  symptomi  at  whicii  may  man  could  graip»  in  juBtil^iiig  the 
me  of  the  lancet  in  the  eai^  Mages  of  Cholera,  can  bea.t  once  reUeyed  hj 
a  free  penpiration**' 

^  Calomel,  like  Uood-ktting,  tends  only  to  hasten  the  flktal  termfaiation 
In  Cholera.  It  does  more.  Those  who  escape  or  reoorer,  in  spite  of  the 
effects  of  it,  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  mlDed  constitution.  The  reasons 
which  are  given  by  medical  writers  for  using  it  in  that  disease  are  absord, 
and  are  founded  on  a  total  misconception  of  its  nature." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  cor  limited  space,  to  give  even  a  sum* 
xoaiy^  however  bnefy  of  the  numerous  documents  and  pamphlets 
which  have  been  iasued  on  this  subject,  and  it  might  be  said  by 
some  persons,  that  the  question  being  a  medical  one,  is  out  of  our 
province.  Unfortunately  the  question  hangs  between  two  pro- 
fessions, Law  and  I%ysic,  and  in  the  emergency,  what  are  the 
|[!hemists  to  do  ?  Are  they  to  refuse  to  furnish  medicines  when 
applied  to,  or  are  they  to  cull  from  the  best  sources  within  their 
reach  such  information  as  may  enable  them  to  meet  the  imperative 
demand  of  the  public  ? 

It  is  stated  in  the  Lancet  of  October  21,  that  the  College  of 
Physicians  has  objected  to  some  of  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  we  have  been  anxiously  looking  out  for  an 
official  announcement  on  this  subject,  but  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  none  has  appeared. 


THE  DRUGGISTS  DILEMMA. 


According  to  the  Times  (of 
Oct.  20th),  <<the  sale  of  the 
more  active  and  concentrated 
drugs  should  be  forbidden,  save 
xmder  medical  authority."  The 
Legislature  is  held  up  to  censure 
for  "  calmly  looking  on,*'  while 
the  assassin  or  despairing  man 
<<  need  but  to  cross  his  threshold, 
and  be  invited  to  the  shops 
where  for  a  few  pence  he  can 
purchase  Death  for  himself  or 
others." 

"  A  smirking  boy  takes  down 
ihe  jar  from  the  shelf,  and  pours 
its  contents  into  the  little  phial : 
he  covers  the  cork  with  red 
paper  dipped  with  due  preci- 
sion, and  neatly  labels  it  as 
Poison"— as  "though  the  dis- 


According  to  the  instructions 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  public  are  to  provide  them- 
selves with  certain  remedies  in 
anticipation  of  the  cholenu 
Among  these  remedies,  one  of 
the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  essential,  is  opium,  in  the 
form  of  confection  or  laudanum. 
To  supply  these,  among  other 
remedies,  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
functions  of  the  Chemist  and 
Druflfgist. 

These  instructions  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  class. 
The  rich  and  me  poor,  the  edu- 
cated and  the  illiterate,  the 
honest  man  and  the  knave,  all 
are  alike  liable  to  an  attack  of 
this  formidable  malady,   and  all 
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tribution  of  poison  were  but  one 
of  the  ordinary  functions  of  bis 
craft." 

«Few  Druggists,  probably 
few  Druggist's  apprentices, 
would  Tend  a  poisonous  drug 
to  a  man  who  rushed  into  the 
shop  with  disturbed  look  and 
haggard  eye.  This,  however, 
is  a  defence  too  slight  and  in- 
tnificient  for  the  community.'' 
The  eyidence  of  Mr.  Samud 
Biich,  of  the  London  Hospital, 
is  quoted,  to  show  "  the  mis- 
chievous manner  in  which  poi- 
sons of  almost  every  description 
are  constantly  sold  over  the 
counters  of  Druggists." 

"  While  the  sale  of  poison  is 
legal,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  hatching  up  a  pretext  by 
wlach  it  can  be  olitemed.** 


are  equally  entitled  to  derive 
the  benefit  of  the  remedies  or 
precautions  which  are  recom- 
mended for  ihe  public  at  large. 
Few  Druggists,  probably  few 
Druggist's  apprentices,  would 
refuse  to  vend  the  usual  reme- 
dies to  a  man  who  rushed  into 
the  shop  with  disturbed  look 
and  haggard  eye,  in  dread  of 
the  fearful  epidemic,  and  eager 
to  provide  the  best  means  of 
escape,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  These  means  of  es- 
cape being  prescribed  according 
to  law  by  a  legal  Board  of 
Health,  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise  than  orthodox. 


While  the  sale  of  medicine  is 
legal,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
hatch  up  a  pretext  by  which  it 
could  be  refused. 

By  comparing  the  above  parallel  passages,  it  will  be  seen  that 
those  who  undertake  to  lay  down  the  law  on  matters  with  which 
ihey  are  not  conversant,  are  liable  to  create  perplexity  where  they 
intend  to  remove  danger.     A  legal  Board  of  Health  directs  the 

Sublic  to  be  provided  with  certain  remedies.  A  non-medical  editor 
enounces  those  who  supply  those  remedies.  Even  a  medical  man 
brings  a  case  of  attempted  suicide  before  the  magistrate  for  the 
express  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  danger  to  which  the  public  is 
exposed  from  the  free  trade  in  the  articles  recommended  for  general 
use  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Every  one  must  admit  that  it  is 
desirable  to  prevent  accidents  by  poisoning,  and  for  this  purpose 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  label  every  poisonous  substance  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  to  avoid  selling  them  under  circumstances 
which  afford  just  ground  of  suspicion  ;  but  if  it  be  proposed  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  pwsons  in  general  (which  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  materia  medica)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing suicide  or  murder,  then  on  the  same  grounds  the  sale  of  ropes, 
knives,  razors^  and  all  other  articles  capable  of  causing  death  should 
be  prohibited. 
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THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  ACT. 

Several  correspondents  have  made  inqairies  respecting  some 
of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedcde  to  the  Medicine  Stamp 
Act,  quoted  in  our  last  number.  Although  an  allusion  to  this 
schedule  is  included  in  the  general  instructions  to  officers,  there 
are  some  portions  of  it  which  are  practically  obsolete.  liaaiY  of 
the  medicines  quoted  are  only  known  as  matters  of  history,  others 
have  been  exempted  by  subsequent  provisions,  and  in  other  cases 
the  Commissioners  exercise  a  discretionary  power. 

£au  de  Cologne  and  arquebusade  waters  are  exempted  by  a 
Treasury  order  (the  date  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain) on  the  ground  that  these  articles  pay  a  sufficient  amount  of 
du^  as  spirits. 

Some  lozenges  are  exempted  by  55th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  184, 
sec.  54,  as  follows : — 

*<  Proyided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  nothing  contained  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  charge 
with  any  stamp,  ginger  and  peppermint  lozenges,  or  any  other  article  of 
confectionery,  unless  the  person  Tending  the  same  shall  vend  the  same  as 
medicines,  or  as  beneficial  for  the  prevention,  cure,  or  relief  of  any  dis- 
temper, malady,  ailment,  or  disorder  incident  to,  or  in  anyynse  affecting  the 
human  body,  nor  to  compel  tlie  person  or  persons  rending  the  same  to  take 
out  the  licence  required  by  persons  vending  medicines." 

It  has  been  the  custom  since  the  date  of  this  Act  (1815)  to  sell 
lozenges  generally  without  stamps,  by  the  ounce  or  in  boxes, 
without  recommendation  or  printed  directions,  although  it  had 
previously  been  considered  necessary  to  affix  a  stamp  in  every 
instance.  The  absurdity  of  requiring  a  three-halfjpenny  stamp  to 
be  appended  to  every  pennyworth  of  lozenges  was  so  palpable,  that 
it  almost  amounted  to  a  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  small  quantities. 
The  only  condition  now  imposed,  is  the  absence  of  any  statement 
which  can  be  construed  into  a  recommendation,  an  exclusive  sale, 
or  a  sectet. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  we  could  have  obtained  an  official 
announcement  from  Somerset  House,  clearing  up  all  doubtful  points 
in  reference  to  the  schedule  and  other  parts  of  the  Act,  in  which 
the  Commissioners  exercise  a  discretionary  forbearance.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  granted,  since  an  official  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners,  giving  any  latitude  to  the  vendors  of 
stampable  articles,  would  be  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  they 
neglect  their  duty  by  not  enforcing  the  law  to  the  strict  letter. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  have  a  dis- 
cretionary power,  each  individual  case  being  decided  on  its  own 
merits,  and  as  no  penalty  is  enforced  without  the  particulars  of  the 
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case  beins  fuUy  reported  at  head-quarters,  there  is  a  salutary  check 
on  the  interior  officers,  who  have  no  power  but  to  purchase  articles 
supposed  to  be  liable,  and  to  forward  the  same  to  Somerset  House. 

Many  of  the  articles  so  purchased  are  consigned  to  oblirion,  the 
Commissioners  in  their  discretion  deciding  that  they  are  not  to  be 
held  as  liable.  In  these  cases,  the  parties  from  whom  the  goods 
were  bought,  derive  the  benefit  of  the  sale,  without  bemg  aware 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  purchaser  to  entrap  them. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Medicine  Stamp  Act 
requires  revision,  when  even  the  officers  employed  to  enforce  it  are 
at  fault  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty. 

From  the  information  which  we  have  given  in  this  and  former 
numbers  on  the  subject,  a  general  idea  may  bo  gathered  respecting 
the  interpretation  of  the  Act  adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
in  any  particular  case  in  which  the  law  may  have  been  misunder- 
stood, some  degree  of  leniency  may  be  expected  at  Somerset 
House.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  autho- 
rities in  regard  to  this  Act,  and  that  it  is  our  interest  as  well  as  our 
duty  to  avoid  aiy  known  infraction  of  the  law,  since  a  penalty  is 
rarely  if  ever  enforced,  unless  the  party  is  supposed  to  have  trans- 
gressed either  with  an  intention  of  nraud  or  from  culpable  neg- 
ligence. 


FEES  TO  MEDICAL  REFEREES  AT  INSURANCE 

OFFICES, 

TuE  illiberality  of  most  insurance  offices  towards  medical  men, 
to  whom  they  apply  for  certificates  respecting  the  health  of  persons 
about  to  insure  their  lives,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the 
profession.  A  medical  man  receives  a  communication  from  the 
secretary  of  an  insurance  office,  inclosing  a  printed  list  of  ques- 
tions, with  a  note  to  this  effect :   "  Mr. ,  or  Dr. ,  will 

oblige  the  Directors  by  answering  the  following  questions  respect- 
ing the  health  and  constitution  of ,  at  his  earliest  conveni- 
ence.*' It  is  also  stated  that  the  reply  '*  will  be  considered  by 
the  Directors  as  strictly  confidential."  In  a  majority  of  cases  no 
fee  is  inclosed  ;  and  if  the  medical  practitioner,  having  com- 
plied with  the  request,  should  apply  for  the  fee,  he  b  informed 
that  the  office  has  a  medical  staff,  and  does  not  remunerate  referee?. 
If  he  decline  to  fill  up  the  certificate  without  a  fee,  his  patient  is 
informed  that  hb  medical  attendant  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
forms  of  the  office,  and  he  is  requested  to  refer  the  Directors  to 
some  other  practitioner.  Thus  the  medical  man  has  before  him  a 
choice  of  evils.      He  must  either  **  oblige  the  Directors"  gratuit- 
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ooaly,  or  place  himself  in  an  uDfaTOuraUe  and  apparentlj  ia^ 
courteous  position  with  his  patient. 

In  order  to  understand  rally  the  injustice  of  this  system,  it  ia 
requisite  to  consider,  first,  What  is  the  object  of  the  reference  ? — 
2dly,  For  whose  benefit  is  it  made  ? — 3dly,  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  professional  skill,  iiiae,  and  responsibility  involyed  in  the 
replies  to  the  inquiries  ? 

1st.  The  object  of  the  reference  :  The  medical  officers  of  ihe 
institution  see  the  candidate  for  the  first  time  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  They  have  no  evidence  before  them 
but  the  actual  state  of  the  individual,  and  it  ia  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  period  of  ill  health  would  be  chosen  for  such  an  examination. 
A  person  may  exhibit  all  the  outward  signs  of  health  and  vigour, 
ana  yet  may  be  liable  to  attacks,  the  precise  nature  of  which  ia 
known  only  by  the  regular  medical  attendant;  but ^ which  may, 
nevertheless  involve  the  insurance  of  the  life  in  considerable  risk. 
In  such  a  case  the  answers  of  the  referee  may  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  most  important  information,  which  might  influence  the  decision 
of  the  Directors  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  the  policy. 

2d.  For  whose  benefit  is  this  information  ?  I3ndoubtedly  for 
ilie  benefit  of  the  office.  The  candidate  is  not  interested  in 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  insurance.  He  is  desirous  to 
insure  his  life,  and  he  submits  to  an  examination,  not  from  choice 
or  for  his  own  benefit,  but  because  the  office  imposes  the  condition. 
The  office  is  interested  in  making  this  investigation  as  searching 
and  complete]  as  possible,  as  a  seciuity  against  the  heavy  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  insurance  of  precarious  lives,  and  it  is  as  an 
additional  security  to  the  office  that  reference  is  made  to  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  candidate. 

3cl.  The  professional  skill,  time,  and  responsibility  involved  in 
the  replies  to  inquiries  of  this  natiure  are  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
A  medical  man  is  called  upon  to  tax  his  memory  respecting  events 
probably  spread  over  a  long  series  of  years.  He  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  his  note-book  for  particulars  which  have 
escaped  his  recollection,  and  his  professional  skill  or  even  his  inte- 
grity may  be  called  in  question  in  case  he  should  omit  accidentally 
to  state  any  important  circumstance.  The  document  which  he 
has  to  fill  up  entails  upon  him  much  more  thought  and  investiga- 
tion than  an  ordinary  prescription,  in  some  cases  a  professional 
visit  or  a  troublesome  correspondence.  Nor  does  the  responsilHlity 
end  here,  for  he  is  liable  to  De  called  as  a  witness  at  a  future  time 
in  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  office  and  the  representatives  of 
the  insured. 

For  these  important  profesnotud  services  aU  that  is  elaimed  is 
the  moderate  fee  of  one  guinea,  which  fee  should  of  eoorse  be  paid 
by  the  party  for  whose  benefit  tiie^eertificate  is  given,  namely,  by 
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the  office.  The  patient  does  not  receive  the  information,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  see  the  certificate,  which  "  is  considered  hy  the 
Directors  to  be  strictljr  confidential."  He  can  deriye  no  benefit 
from  it,  for  if  favourable  it  could  do  no  more  than  confirm  the 
opinion  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Institution,  if  unfavourable 
it  may  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  insurance,  and  therefore 
do  him  a  positive  injury.  Yet  there  are  some  persons  who  con- 
tend that  the  patient  ought  to  pay  the  fee  I  Otners,  who  may  be 
termed  the  '^  ultra  liberal  party,"  affirm  that  no  fee  is  required. 
Hiey  consider  that  it  costs  a  medical  man  nothing  to  write  answers 
to  a  few  questions,  and  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  courtesy 
to  a  patient — To  do  what  ?  To  reveal  the  secrets  of  his  consti- 
tutional peculiarities  for  the  benefit  of  an  insurance  office  confix 
dentially  to  the  Directors  !  It  is  notorious  that  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  perform  more  service  gratuitously  to  the 
public  than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  In  the  relief  of 
the  poor  this  service  is  performed  cheerfully  and  witliout  hesitation. 
But  the  plea  of  poverty  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  insurance 
pffices  with  incomes  ranging  firom  £10,000  to  £400,000  per  annum, 
and  the  propensity  on  the  part  of  such  offices  to  defraud  the  medical 
profession  should  be  exposed  and  resisted. 

The  late  Dr.  Sims  was,  we  believe^  the  first  member  of  the 
profession  who  made  a  stand  against  this  injustice,  and  he  main- 
tained the  principle  at  a  personal  sacrifice,  having  declined  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  on  the 
groimd  that  the  Directors  refused  to  adopt  the  principle  of  remu- 
nerating medical  referees.  Another  office  (the  Britannia)  was 
shortly  afterwards  established,  and  the  appointment  was  offered  to 
him.  On  his  naming  the  conditions  on  which  alone  he  would 
consent  to  be  connected  with  the  office,  the  IKrectors  conceded  the 
point,  and  established  the  principle  for  which  he  contended.  The 
example  has  been  followed  by  the  Medical  L^al  and  General 
Life  Assurance  Office,  and  the  English  Widows'  Fund. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  an  advertisement  of 
the  '^  Westminster  General  Assurance  Office"  on  the  cover  of  this 
journal,  which  may  now  be  added  to  the  list,  the  Directors  having 
adopted  the  practice  of  remunerating  medical  referees.  We  think 
it  incumbent  on  the  members  of  every  branch  of  the  profession  to 
give  their  support  to  those  offices  which  have  done  this  act  of 
justice  to  medical  practitioners. 
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THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

OCTOBER  lltb,  1848. 
MB.  MORSON)  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  first  business  of  the  Meeting  consisted  in  the  Distribution 
of  the  Prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the  classes 
of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  Botany.  The  reports  of  the 
Professors  were  read  by  the  Chairman,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  results  of  the  Examinations  had  been  as  fellows : — 

CHEraSTRT  AND   PHARMACY. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  the  force  represented  hj  the  V3€ight  of  a  body  as  determined  by 

the  use  of  the  halance  ?  Is  this  force  common  to  all  matter  ?  If  a 
substance  be  weighed  in  an  accurate  balance,  surrounded  bj  air,  would 
the  weight  indicated  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  force  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  ?    How  is  the  specific 

gravity  of  a  solid  substance,  soluble  in  water,  determined,  with  refer- 
ence to  water  as  unity  ?  Describe  the  method  of  making  the  deter- 
mination, illustrating  it  bj  an  assumed  case. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  statical  and  dynamical  or  ctartnt  elec- 

tricity ?  How  are  these  two  modifications  of  the  electrical  force 
excited  ?  Explain  the  phenomena  of  electrical  induction.  In  a  simple 
Toltaic  circuit,  consisting  of  a  copper  and  zinc  plate  immersed  in 
diluted  acid,  which  is  the  positive  and  which  the  negative  plate,  and 
to  what  parts  are  the  terms  anode  and  cathode  applied  ?  Explain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  electrode^  electrolyns,  and  electrclyie. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  specific  heat,  and  how  is  the  specific 

heat  of  bodies  determined  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  latent 
heatt  What  is  the  latent  heat  of  tracer,  and  of  the  vapour  of  tcater, 
and  is  the  latter  the  same  at  aU  temperatures,  or  what  is  the  law  with 
reference  to  it  ? 

5.  What  are  the  theories  generally  received  among  Chemists,  with  refer- 

ence to  the  constitution  of  salts  ?  Explain  the  doctrine  of  Isomorphism. 

6.  Describe  the  compounds  of  copper,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  arsenic,  especially 

those  used  in  medicine,  stating  the  natural  sources  from  whidi  they 
are  derived,  and  giving  the  processes  for  their  preparation. 

7.  State  the  composition  of  starch,  dextrine,  cane-sugar,  grape  sugar,  and 

mannite,  and  the  conditions  under  whidi  some  of  these  bodies  are  pro- 
duced from  others  of  them. 

8.  Describe  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  production  of  alcohol,  and  of 

acetic  acid,  from  sugar— of  aidthvde  from  alcohol-^of  benzoic  acid  from 
oil  of  bitter  almonds— and  of  game  add  Arom  tannin. 

9.  Describe  the  best  methods  of  determining  the  strength  or  purity,  as  the 

nature  of  the  case  may  indicate,  of  the  following  substances  -.—^eetie 
acid,  citric  acid^  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  eahme^  carbonate  qfpoiashf 
nitrate  of  silver, 

10.  How  is  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  an  organic  body  detected,  and  what 
is  the  method  of  determining  its  quantity  ? 

T.  IlEDW00i>,  Profeseor, 
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Prizes  and  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following : — 

LECTURB    PUFIL. 

Prize Mr.  Swann. 

LABORATORY    PUPILS. 

First  Prize Mr.  R.  W.  Giles,  Clifton. 

Second  Prize Mr.  Copeland. 

Certificates  of  Merit. — Mr.  Braithwaite. 

Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Starkie. 

GENERAL  AND  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

VIYA  YOCE  EZAMINATIOSr. 

Plants  submitted  to  the  candidates,  who  were  recLuired  to  name  them — 
to  state  the  order  in  the  Natural  System  to  which  each  belongs — and  to 
mention  any  peculiar  feature  in  any  of  the  plants  : — 

Ord,  Ranvncuiacea. — Delphinium  staphyutgria,  Aconitum  vtdgare,  Banun- 

cuius  lingua, 

Ouei/ertf.— Sinapis  alba. 

KaZerianace<e.— Valeriana  qfficmalis, 

CompogUa, — Centauria  cyanus^  Lactuca  virosa,  Lnctuca  eatioa,  Ma- 
tricaria chamomtOa,  Anthemis  nobUis,  Anacyclus 
pyrethrum, 

Sohnaeea. — ^Datura  siramonittnif  Ifyoscyamus  niger, 

ScrophulariacecB, — Gratiola  officinalis.  ^ 

Labiatw. — Salvia  sclaria,  Marrubiuni   vulgarCf    Origanum  vulgare, 

Mentha  viridis. 

SclanacecB. — Nicotiana  tabacum,  Capsicum  annuum. 

Polyganacea. — Polygonum  biatorta, 

EuphorbiacecB. — Euphorbia  kUkyria. 

Hutacea. — Kuta  graveolens. 

Con(/er(9.— Juniperus  communis.    In  all  24  plants. 

WBITTEN  EXAmNATION. 

Questions  to  be  answered, 

1.  Describe  the  following  organs,  and  the  parts  of  which  each  is  com- 

posed : — root,  rhizome,  tuber,  cormus,  bulb, 

2.  What  parts  are  brought  into  yiew  in  the  transyerse  section  of  the  trunk 

of  a  tree,  and  what  is  the  structure  of  each  part  ? 

3.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

4.  What  distinguishes  a  compound  flower  from  an  aggregate  flower  ? 

5.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  foUowing  fruits  i^ache- 

nium,  follicle f  capsule,  pome,  drupe,  nut,  berry,  pepo,  legume,  liment,  silique, 
sitievh,  cone,  strobile,  galbcUus. 

6.  Describe  the  ascent  of  the  sap ;  the  power  which  carries  it  upwards ; 

the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  leaf ;  and  also  the  part  of  the 
plant  by  which  the  proper  juice  descends. 

7.  Name  the  plant  of  which  the  following  is  the  description— lAe  class, 

sub-class,  and  order,  in  the  natural  system  to  which  it  belongs — ^the 
part  of  the  plant  employed  in  medicine — and  the  period  at  which  it 
should  be  gathered,  in  order  to  ensure  its  remedial  efficacy. 
A  biennial.  'Hie  root  consisting  of  many  long  slender  fibres  :  stem,  none 
in  the  first  year,  in  the  second,  straight,  wand-like,  roundish  with 
slight  obtuse  angles,  leafy,  rising  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height : 
VOL.  viu.  q 
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leatfe9  alternate,  nearly  orate,-  strongly  veined,  rugose,  ccenate,  rUIoas, 
of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  disk,  and  tapering  at  the  base  into  a 
winged  petiole ;  the  lower,  or  radicle  leaves  as  they  are  termed,  the 
largest.  Flowers  in  a  long,  unilateral,  simple,  erect  terminal  raceme  : 
calyr  much  shorter  than  the  corolla,  composed  of  five  acute,  permanent, 
sepals — ^the  uppermost  narrower  than  the  rest :  coroBa  monopetaloua, 
campanulate,  ventr]jco8e,contracted  at  the  base,  the  limb  oblique,  with 
the  upper  lip  cmarginate,  the  lower  trifid,  the  middle  lobe  the  largest; 
the  colour  crimson,  elegantly  speckled  with  eye*like  8pot8,and  furnished 
with  hairs  within,  large,  pendulous,  and  scentless  :  eUtmins  didy- 
namous,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla  :  anthers  acute  :  stigma 
bilamellate :  capsule  ovate,  with  a  septicidal  dehiscence  :  seeds  very 
numerous,  smaU^  oblong,  p«de  brown,  pitted. 

Akthony  Todd  Thomson,  Professor, 

The.  values  of  the  ansvrers  furnished  by  the  several  competitors^ 
were  indicated  by  numbers  set  against  their  names  or  mottoS)  in 
both  the  oral  and  written  examination*  In  relation  to  the  suc- 
oesfiful  competitors  the  numbers  stood-  as  follows  :— ^ 

Oral.       Wfitten* 
Mr.  Trask    24+    98  =  12a    Frasx  Pbizb. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Giles 20  -|-  10Q  =  120    Skcokd  Prize. 

Mr.  Braithwaite 19+    98  =::  118  1  Certificates 

Mr.  Walker 20  +    95  =  U5  }  op 

Mr.  R.  S.  Starkie 21  -|-    98  =  11*  J        MaaiT^ 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  :— 

ON  DRUG^GRINDma 

BY   MB.  THEOPHILTTS   BEDWOOD^ 

Professor  of  Cliemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  th*  Pharmaceatlcal  Society. 

A  liABGE  proportion  of  the  solid  substances  employed  in 
medicine,  are  submitted  to  certain  processes  by  which  they  are 
reduced  to  powder,  either  as  a  preparatory  step  to  subsequent  phar- 
maceutical processes,  or  to  fit  tnem  for  administration  in  the  solid 
state*  It  IS,  therefore,  an  interesting  and  important  question — 
whether,  and  to  what  ecxtenty  do  the  operations  oonnected  with  the 
pulverization  of  drags  affect  their  composition,  stiwgth,  and 
general  medicinal  efficacy  ?' 

Every  Druggist  is  familiar  with  the  ustial  method  of  powdering 
drugs  by  the  use  of  the  pestle  and  mortar.  This  is  the  process 
usually  adopted  by  the  retail  pharmaceutist.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  drugs  which  are  used  m  powder  are  reduced  to  that  state 
previously  to  their  passing  from  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  in  these 
cases  the  process  is  generally  conducted  by  persons  who  make  it 
their  special  business,  and  who  are  called  drug'gtdnders.  The 
establishments  at  which  drugs  are  thus  reduced  to  powder,  are 
called  drug-miilSf  and  the  implements  used  there  for  effecting  the 
disintegration  of  the  drugs,  are  the  grmding-mUl  and  the 
Btampmg^miU, 
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The  essential  featores  of  the  means  hy  which  disintegration  is 
eflPeeted  at  the  drag-mills,  are  the  same  as  those  which characteriae. 
the  more  familiar  processes  of  the  Druggist*     In  both,  oases  com- 
mmution  is  effected  by  eonttision  and  by  trituration. 

The  Droggbt  effects  the  pulverization  of  drugs  bt/  contusion^ 
with  a  pestle  and  mortajr  made  of  some  hard  metal— either  iron 
or  bell-metal. 

The  drug-grinder  also  reduces  drugs  to  powder,  in  some  cases, 
by  contusion^  and  hb- implements  are  the  pestle  and  mortar,  wliich 
c^er  but  little  from  those  used  by  the  Dru^g^st.  But  the  pestle 
and  mortar  of  the  drug-grinder  is  called  a  stamping-mill  or 
stamper.  The  pestle,  instead  of  being  worked  by  manual  labour, 
is  raised  by  machinery,. and  allowed  to  fall  with  the  impetus  of 
its  own  weight,  as  shown  at  d  efg  in  the  drawing  at  page  220. 
These  pestles  usually  weigh  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  mxty  pounds. 
The  mortars,  which  in  common  with  the  pestles  or  stampers  are 
of  iron,  are  not  larger  than  those  commonly  used  for  powdering 
drugs  with  the  spring  pestle. 

The  Druggist  effects  the  pulverization  of  drugs  by  trituration^ 
with  a  pestle  and  mortar,  usually  made  of  marble.  Sometimes  he 
uses  the  porphyry  slab  and  muller,  but  this  method  of  operating 
is  of  rare  oecurrence.  There  are  also  a  few  cases  in  wnich  the 
substance  to  be.  powdered  ia.  merely  nibbed  over  the  surface  of  a 
sieve. 

The  drug-gfrinder  also  reduces  drugs  to  powder  by  trituration^ 
and  this  indeed,  is  the  principal  mode  of  operating  adopted  at  the 
drug-mills.  But  the  apparatus  employed  by  the  drug-grinder  for 
powdering  by  trituration,  differs  greatly  from  that  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  by  the  Druggist.  The  triturating  ibiplement  of 
the  drug-grinder,  is  usually  called  the  drug- mill ;  when  used  for 
other  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  pugging-mill. 
It  consists  of  two  stone  cylinders,  (a  a)  commonly  called  we  runners, 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness,, which  are  trundled  sound  a  centi'al  beam  working  on  at 
spindle.  This  mill  is  a  most  efficient  instrument  for  effecting  the 
comminution  of  drugs.  The  runners,  whidi  are  made  of  granite 
or  other  hard  stone,  and. usually  weigh  a  ton  or  more,  break  down 
or  tear  asunder  the  hardest  and  toughest  substances.  The  disinte- 
gration is  effected  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  stone,  and  partly  by 
the  grinding  or.  triturating  action  produced  in.  consequence  of  the 
outer  and  inner  edges  of  the  revolving  cylinder,,  whidi  are  both 
equal,  being  made  to  perform  imequal  circuits  in  the  same  time. 
Thus,  if  either  of  the  cylinders  were  simply  trundled  without 
controul,  it  would  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  but  being,  made  to 
describe  a  circle  immediately  around  the  central*  beam,,  the  outer 
edge  of  the  cylinder  has  to  travel  through  a  longer  path.tliau  that 

q2 
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assigned  to  tho  inner  edge,  so  tliat  every  advance  onwards,  by 
which  the  weight  or  pressure  is  imposed  upon  a  new  surface,  la 
accompanied  by  e,  lateral  &iction  caused,  by  the  unequal  progression 
of  the  two  edges  of  the  cylinder. 

A  drug-grinding  room  usually  contains  a  pair  of  stones  (a  a),  a 
£et  of  five  or  six  stampers  such  aa  hb,  and  a  sifting  apparatus  (c). 


APPARATUS  FOR  DRUO'ORINDINO. 


The  sifting  apparatus  consists  of  a  square  wooden  frame  (c),  in 
which  there  are  five  or  six  octagon-shaped  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  sieves.  This  frame  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  hy  four 
ropes  or  chains,  and  its  peculiar  motion  is  effected  by  a  rotaUng 
crank  working  in  a  socket  in  the  bottom  of  the  &ftme.  A  very 
irregular  and  jerking  motion  is  thus  imparted  t«  the  frame,  and 
from  thence  to  the  sieves,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  revolvmg 
crank,  and  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  frame  is  suspended.  The 
sieves  employed  in  the  process  are  the  common  drum-sieves. 

The  first  operation  connected  with  the  grin^ng  of  drugs  con- 
sists of  drying  them.  If  they  are  in  large  masses,  they  are  cut  or 
broken  into  small  pieces  to  facilitate  the  drying  process,  and  also 
to  prepare  them  for  being  put  under  tlie  stones  when  dry  enough 
to  D9  powdered.     The  orying  ts  generally  effected  in  a  room 
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heated  to  about  120^,  by  means  of  a  stove  or  steam-pipe.  The 
most  common  method  of  heating  the  drying^room  appears  to  be  by 
the  use  of  a  cockle,  that  is,  a  stove  having  an  outer  case  or  jacket, 
between  which  and  the  fire-case  there  is  a  space  for  the  circulation 
of  air.  A  great  many  different  forms  are  g^ven  to  the  cockle, 
which  is  sometimes  made  of  iron  and  sometimes  of  brick  ;  but  it 
should  always  be  so  placed  that  the  fire  can  be  fed  from  the  out- 
ride of  the  room,  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  may  not  be 
contaminated  with  smoke  or  dust.  The  substances  to  be  dried 
are  spread  out  on  trays,  which  are  placed  on  open  frames  around 
the  room. 

The  drying  process  being  completed,  the  substance  is  placed  on 
the  platform  of  the  mill,  in  the  path  of  the  stone  runners,  where  it 
is  ground  until  sufficiently  comminuted  for  the  commencement  of 
the  next  operation,  namely,  that  of  sifting  it.  The  two  operations 
of  g^nding  and  sifting  are  then  continued  simultaneously,  the 
operator  transferring  a  portion  of  the  powder  from  the  mill  to  one 
of  the  drum  sieves,  which  latter,  with  its  contents,  is  put  into  its 
appropriate  receptacle  in  the  frame  of  the  sifting  apparatus,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  the  requisite  succussion.  The  residue,  which 
does  not  pass  through  the  sieve,  is  returned  to  the  mill,  and  a 
fresh  portion  of  powder  taken  out  to  be  sifted ;  and  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is  continued  without  suspending  the  motion  of  any 
part  of  the  machinery,  until  the  process  is  nearly  finished. 

In  using  the  stampers,  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  the  poundine 
or  stamping  while  the  substance  under  operation  is  being  removed 
from,  and  introduced  into,  the  mortar,  which  somewhat  retards  the 
process. 

The  facility  with  which  drugs  are  reduced  to  powder  depends 
in  great  measure  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  pre- 
viously dried.  If  they  be  not  deprived  of  their  hygrometric  water 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  by  exposure  in  the  drying-room, 
it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  produce  perfectly  smooth 
and  impalpable  powders,  such  as  are  now  generally  used  in  medi- 
cine. This  drying  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of 
weight,  arising  from  the  loss  of  water  and  other  volatile  consti- 
tuents, which  varies  considerably  in  different  drugs,  and  also  in 
different  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  drug.  There  is  always, 
however,  a  little  moisture  again  absorbed  during  the  process  of 
grinding. 

There  are  some  drugs  which,  however  carefully  they  may  be 
dried,  are,  nevertheless,  with  gpreat  difficulty  reduced  to  powder  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  proceeding.  Nux  vomica,  St.  Ignatius  8 
beans,  and  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  orchis,  belong  to  this  class. 
They  are  tough  and  homy,  and  can  hardly  be  powdered  without 
a  particular  treatment.     The  best  method  of  preparing  nux  vomica 
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.and  St.  Ignatius's  beans  for  pulveri'/ation  is  to  expose  the  seeds  to 
the  action  of  steam  until  they  have  swelled  to  about  twice  their 
original  size,  and  then  to  dry  them  i-apidly  in  the  dr}'ing-room. 
The  roots  of  the  orchis,  which  are  ground  to  make  saloop-powder, 
should  be  macerated  in  cold-water  until  they  have  become  soft, 
and  then  dried,  as  in  the  other  case.  After  being  thus  treated 
.they  are  easily  powdered. 

Some  substances  cannot  be  powdered  alone  ;  they  require  the 
addition  of  other  bodies  which  facilitate  the  disintegration.  Thus 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  spirit  renders  the  pulverization  of 
camphor  easy,  although  it  could  not  be  effected  without  it.  Agaric 
is  a  substance  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  powder  alone,  and 
a  method  has  therefore  been  proposed  for  powdering  it  hy  mediation. 
It  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  wetted  with  mucilage  of  tragacantb, 
and  then  dried,  previously  to  submitting  it  to  the  process  of 
grinding.  The  addition  of  a  foreign  body  which  the  powder  re- 
tains, cannot,  however,  be  sanctioned,  excepting  under  particular 
circumstances,  such  as  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  effecting  the 
■  object.  It  is  stated  in  some  pharmaceutical  works  that  colocynth 
is  powdered  by  mediation,  in  the  same  way  as  that  above  described 
for  the  pulverization  of  agaric  ;  but  in  this  case  the  addition  of  a 
foreign  body  is  certainly  unnecessary,  and  I  am  informed  that  no 
such  addition  is  made  by  the  drug-ganders  in  this  countr}\ 

The  foregoing  b  a  general  outline  of  the  various  methods  adopted 
in  effecting  the  pulverization  of  drugs.  We  may  now  return  to 
the  question, — how  far  do  these  processes  affect  the  composition, 
strength,  and  general  medicinal  efficacy  of  the  substances  operated 
upon  ? 

The  operations  connected  vrith  the  processes  of  drug-grinding 
do  not  seem  to  be  calculated  to  promote  chemical  change  in  the 
eonstituents  of  the  powder ;  for,  although  the  disinteg^tion,  by 
exposing  a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air,  may  be  some- 
what unfavourable  to  the  permanence  of  the  proximate  constituents 
of  vegetable  substances,  yet  the  complete  desiccation  .which  forma 
part  of  the  process  will  exercise  a  conservative  influence  to  pro- 
iMibly  an  equal  extent.  Thb,  at  least,  would  be  the  case  if  the 
:powder,  when  prepared,  be  put  into  close  bottles,  and  kept  for 
only  a  moderate  length  of  time. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  necessary,  cause  of  deterioration 
to  the  products,  is  the  long-continued  application  of  the  degree  of 
heat  to  which  the  drue^  are  exposed  in  the  drying-room.  There 
are  some  substances  which  cannot  be  thus  dried  without  having  a 
portion  of  their  active  volatile  ingredients  driven  off,  as  well  as 
the  water  they  contained.  The  strong  smell  which  fills  the  drying^ 
room  when  opium,  or  myrrh,  or  cinnamon,  are  under  operation, 
affords  sufficient  evidence  that  some  volatile  matter  besides  water 
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U  escaping,  and  that  the  resulting  powders  cannot  strictly  repre- 
sent tho  drugs  from  which  they  are  made.  All  substances  which 
contain  volatile  principles  most  lose  a  portion  of  these  during  the 
drying  process  which  precedes,  and  sometimes  accompanies  that  of 
pmverization ;  and  if  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine  depend  upon 
these  volatile  parts,  the  product  must  be  injured  by  the  process  to 
which  it  is  submitted.  Thus  myrrh,  valerian,  cardamoms,  cinna- 
mon, and  spices  generally,  lose  some  of  their  efficacy  in  being  re- 
duced to  fine  powder. 

But- a  large  proportion  of  our  drugs  are  not  subject  to  deteriora* 
tion  from  loss  of  volatile  constituents ;  and  in  these  cases,  if  care 
be  exercised  in  conducting  the  process  of  drying,  the  powders  ob' 
tained  by  the  usual  method  of  operating  will  possess  all  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  crude  materials.  Rhubarb,  jalap, 
ipecacuanha,  colocynth,  scammony,  gamboge,  and  many  other 
drugs,  are  not  necessarily  injured  m  the  process  of  powdering. 

There  are  some  drugs  which  not  only  suffer  no  injury  in  being 
^powdered,  but  which  actually  contain,  when  pulverized,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  active  constituents  than  were  present  in  the 
crude  unpowdered  substance.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  less  active  parts  are  separated  and  rejectcfd  during  the 
process.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  if  pro- 
perly prepared,  contains  more  of  the  emetic  principle  than  the 
root  from  which  it  is  made.  The  principle  upon  which  the  emetic 
property  of  ipecacuanha  depends,  exists  chiefly  in  the  cortical  part 
of  the  root,  and  as  this  is  the  most  easily  pUlverizable,  it  passes 
first  through  the  sieve,  while  the  less  active  ligneous  part,  being 
more  tougn,  remains  to  the  last,  and  should  be  rejected  as  gru£&. 

Besides  the  loss  of  water  and  other  volatile  constituents,  which 
are  driven  off  in  the  drying- room,  there  is  also  necessarily  a  dis- 
sipation and  loss  to  a  certain  extent  of  solid  particles  of  powder, 
which  are  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  whidi 
the  pulverization  is  conducted,  or  whiclf  adhere  to  the  apparatus. 

With  these  exceptions  the  product,  including  the  gruffs  or  un- 
sifted part,  ought  to  be  identical  with  the  substance  it  represents ; 
that  is  to  say,  should  consist  of  the  same  particles,  and  no  others, 
in  the  same  chemical  condition  as  they  existed  in  previously  to  the 
process  of  powdering. 

If  no  active  constituents  be  lost  in  the  drying  process,  the 
strength  of  the  powder  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  crude 
drug,  to  the  extent  of  *the  quantity  of  water  and  inactive  matter 
which  have  been  separated  and  rejected.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  what  the  average  increase  of  strength  is  in 
those  drugs  which  suffer  no  deterioration  in  the  process  of  pow- 
dering :  and  also  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  deterioratioa 
necessarily  sustained  by  drugs,  such  as  myrrh,  ginger,  cardamoxDi» 
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and  cascarilla,  which  contain,  and  must  theiefore  lose  active  vola- 
tile constituents. 

Next  to  the  preservation  of  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  the  drug, 
the  most  important  ohject  for  attainment  is  uniformity  of  strength 
in  the  product.  What  security  has  the  physician  that  a  gnin  of 
opium  or  ten  grains  of  jalap  obtained  from  a  particular  source 
shall  be  equivalent  to  the  same  quantities  of  those  substances  ob- 
tained elsewhere  ? 

There  are  several  causes  which  tend  to  a£Pect  the  uniformity  of 
the  strength  of  those  medicines  which  consist  of  parts  or  crude 
products  of  plants.  In  the  first  place,  these  drugs,  in  their  natural 
or  original  state  are  not  uniform  in  composition  and  properties. 
Different  specimens  of  cinchona  bark  yield  very  di£Ferent  propor- 
tions of  the  alkaloid  upon  which  the  efficacy  of  the  drug  depends 
— other  drugs  differ  to  an  equal  extent ;  in  nict,  what  drug  can  be 
mentioned  of  which  there  are  not  good  and  bad  specimens,  in  their 
natural  state,  to  be  met  with  in  the  market  ?  The  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  Druggist  are  called  into  requisition  in 
selecting  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  thus  two  classes,  at  least,  are 
formed.  There  may  be  some  approach  to  uniformity  in  each  of 
these  classes,  but  what  uniformity  is  there  between  them?  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  criterions  of  excellence  usually 
adopted  in  these  cases  are  often  founded  upon  qualities  of  an  ex- 
trinsic character,  which  have  no  definite  relation  to  medicinal  pro- 
perties. 

Passing,  then,  from  this  source  of  disparity  in  quality  and 
strength,  and  having  selected  the  best  specimens  of  the  crude 
drugs,  what  further  causes  are  there  which  may  affect  the  unifor- 
mity of  their  properties  when  in  more  advanced  states  of  prepara- 
tion ? 

Much  has  often  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  c^ 
drugs,  and  especially  of  those  drugs  which  are  used  in  the  state  of 
powder.  That  drugs  ai^  sometimes  adulterated  is  a  notorious 
fact.  That  the  practice  of  adulteration  has  prevailed  to  an  extent 
greatly  prejudicial  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
and  discreditable  to  the  medical  legislation  of  the  country,  admits 
not  of  a  doubt.  But  a  great  and  progressive  improvement  has 
certainly  taken  place  for  many  years  past,  and  there  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  an  evident  desire  among  wholesale  and  retail  druggists, 
to  discouragfe  and  suppress  the  sale  of  bad  and  adulterated  drugs. 

We  may  pass  over  the  statements,  some  of  them  greatly 
exaggerated,  which  have  been  published  with  reference  to  the 
wholesale  substitution  of  fabricated  powders  for  the  drugs  repre- 
sented. Such  statements  relate  to  bye-gone  days,  and  they 
probably  represent  what  were,  even  then^  uncommon  exceptions 
to  the  practice  generally  pursued.     There  is  reason  to  believe^ 
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howeyer,  that  absolute ';  identity  of  composition  between  the 
powders  used  in  medicine  and  the  drugs  they  represent,  is  not 
always  maintained  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  even  in  the 
present  day.  The  art  of  drug-grinding  has  undergone  consider- 
able improTcment  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Many 
of  the  powders  now  prepared  are  very  different  in  appearance  from 
those  which  formerly  were  used ;  and  much  more  attention  is  now 
paid  to  colour  and  other  external  characters.  But,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  the  high  estimation  in  which  good-looking  powders 
are  held,  may  cause  the  adoption  of  certain  methods  of  dressing 
them,  and  artificially  improving  their  appearance  ?  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  small  quantity  of  turmeric  or  other  colour- 
ing matter,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  brightening  and 
improving  the  colours  of  some  powders,  and  that  oil  is  also  added 
in  some  cases,  during  the  process  of  comminution,  with  a  similar 
object.  These  additions  are  made  in  such  small  quantities,  that 
they  probably  would  not  occasion  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
action  of  the  medicines,  but  the  ract  that  any  such  means  are 
adopted  establishes  the  necessity  for  some  better  criterions  of 
quality  than  mere  appearances. 

There  is  yet  another  source  of  disparity  in  the  quality  and 
strene^h  of  powdered  drugs,  which  consists  in  a  conventional 
practice  of  the  trade  with  reference  to  the  allowance  made  for  loss 
of  product  during  the  process  of  grinding. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  loss  of  weight  which  drugs 
undergo  in  g^nding,  is  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
and  other  volatile  constituents  in  the  drying-room,  and  by  the 
waste  from  dissipation  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  from  adhesion  to 
the  apparatus,  in  the  grinding-room.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  loss  thus  sustained  will  not  be  uniform ;  it  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  operation,  and 
even  with  substances  of  the  same  nature,  the  loss  will  depend  upon 
the  quantity  operated  upon  at  a  time,  and  their  state  of  dryness 
when  sent  to  the  mill.  Some  drugs  are  frequently  met  with  in 
commerce  in  a  perfectly  moist  state,  such  as  opium,  aloes,  scam- 
mony,  and  jalap.  The  \q%s  of  weight  in  drying  these  drugs,  must 
of  course  be  considerably  greater  than  that  which  occurs  with 
other  less  moist  specimens,  or  with  substances,  such  as  rhubarb, 
ipecacuanha,  or  bark,  which  are  never  met  with  in  a  moist  state. 
Now,  there  is  in  this  variable  condition  of  drugs  as  to  dryness,  a 
source  from  which  disagreement  might  arise  between  the  druggist 
and  the  drug-grinder,  which  probably  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
practice  in  the  trade  of  making  a  uniform  allowance  for  loss  of 
wde^ht  in  g^nding,  whatever  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  drug 
mignt  be. 
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The  rule  adopted  among  the  London  drug-giinden,  has  been 
to  have  allowed  to  them  four  pounds  on  every  hundredweight  of 
the  substance  ground,  for  loss  m  the  process.  Thus,  if  a  hundred- 
weight of  rhubarb  were  sent  to  the  drug-mills,  1081bs.  of  powder, 
including  the  grufFs,  would  be  returned.  It  matters  not  what 
condition  the  rhubarb  might  be  in,  the  drug-grinder  would  he 
ezpeoted  to  produce  lOSlbs.  of  powder  from  1121b8.  of  raw 
material.  The  same  allowance  would  also  be  made,  unless  othei^ 
wise  agreed  between  the  parties,  for  all  other  drugs  which  required 
drying  previously  to  their  being  powdered.  In  some  caaes  the 
practice  appears  to  have  been  .to  receive  1 161bs.  of  the  undried 
drug,  and  to  return  ll^lbs.  of  dry  powder.  This  is  called  the 
four  per  cent,  system,  four  pounds  being  the  allowanoe  for  loss 
upon  every  hundredweight  of  substance  powdered.  Some  sub- 
stances however,  such  as  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, do  not  require  to  be  dried  before  being  powdered,  and  the 
allowance  for  loss  on  these  substances  is  only  two  per  cent. 

This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  per  centage,  or  four  per 
cent,  system,  was  at  one  time  generally,  if  not  uniformly,  adopted 
by  the  drug-grinders  of  London,  and  although  it  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  relinquished,  having  been  wholly  departed  from  by 
some  houses,  and  partially  by  others,  yet  there  are  those  who  still 
eontend  that  the  specified  aUowanee  is  a  fair  average  of  the  ifiMS 
necessarily  occuriing  in  the  process  of  drug-grinding. 

Being  convinced  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  .four  per  cent, 
system,  I  applied  to  several  parties  engaged  in  the  business  of  drag- 
grinding  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  am  indebted  to  one 
of  these  parties  for  a  statement  extracted  from  their  books, -showing 
the  loss  sustained  in  powdering  drugs  at  their  mills.  Every  drug 
powdered  at  the  establishment  alluded  to,  is  weighed  when  re- 
ceived at  the  mill,  and  the  ground  products,  consisting  of  fine 
powder  and  gruffs,  are  again  weighed  before  being  returned  to 
the  Druggist.  These  weights  are  all  entered  in  their  books,  :a 
aeparate  account  being  kept  for  each  kind  of  drug,  so  that  by 
taking  an  average  of  the  results  upon  large  quantities,  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  specimens  received  from  different  Druggist^ 
a  near  approach  to  a  correct  estimate  is  no  doubt  attained.  The 
results  nearly  coincide  with  those  observed  by  other  drug-grindflK0 
from  whom  I  have  received  information. 

The  fiirst  column  of  figures  in  the  table  represents  the  whdie 

nntity  of  the  specified  drug  which  has  been  ground  at  several 
srent  periods ;  the  second  column  indicates  the  greatest  amount 
of  loss  on  any  one  specimen  ;  the  third  column  indicates  the 
smallest  amount  of  loss  on  any  one  specimen,  and  the  last  colama 
g^ves  the  average  upon  the  whole. 
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Name  of  Drug, 


Aloes,  Barbadoes 

**      Hepatic 

**      Socotrine  

Calumba  root  

Canella  alba 

Cantharides 

Cardamoms 

CascariUa  bnrk    

Cinchona  bark,  pale   ... 
'*  "      yellow 

Cdocynth 

Cabebs 

Dragon's  blood 

Elecampane 

Foenugreek  

Gamboge 

Gentian  root 

Ginger,  Jamaica 

Gum  Arabic   

Ipecacuanha 

Jalap 

Idquorioe 

Myrrh  

Opium  

Orris  root 

Rbatany   

Bhuborb,  English   

*'         Indian 

"  Turkey  

Sorsaparilla,  Jamaica.  . 

Scammony   

Seeds,  Anise 

"      Caraway  

"      Coriander 

"      Cummin  

6enna  

Squill   

Tormentilla  root 

Tragacanth 

Turmeric 

White  Hellebore 

Valerian  root  


Total  weight. 


379 

997 

862 

733 

460 

1006 

348 

794 

1&47 

1039 

1034 

1661 

1004 

1585 

2593 

1009 

5366 

8P46 

11,215 

2579 

9446 

1255 

2762 

505 

3625 

81 

1346 

6777 

2018 

689 

1161 

2889 

1569 

1063 

1142 

606 

974 

231 

2077 

5663 

5533 

279 


Oicatest  loss 
per  cwt. 

(llSllM.) 


the.  OS. 

9  12 

16  8 

12  0 

12  0 

12  0 
3  0 
9  6 
8  14 
7  8 

11  0 

11  8 
2  10 

13  0 
16  0 
13  0 

6  8 
16  0 

12  8 
12  0 

7  0 

15  8 
12  0 

16  0 
18  0 
10  12 

8  0 


12 

7 

8 

14 

13 

16 


0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 


13  8 
16  14 
12  0 

11  8 

15  0 

12  8 

13  12 
8  0 

10  12 

16  8 


SSMllMt  loss 

per  cwt. 
(IIS  lbs.) 


lbs.  OS. 

0  7 
8  8 
4  0 

1  12 

1  0 

2  10 
2  0 
4  0 
2  8 
8  8 

1  4 

2  12 
2  0 


1 

4 
0 
4 
1 
5 


0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 


8.12 
6  0 
4  3 

2  10 

3  0 

2  0 

3  0 

1  12 

2  8 

1  0 

2  8 
1  4 

1  4 
8  8 
8  0 

2  0 
6  12 

1  8 

2  2 

4  0 


ATcrsgeloi 

percvrt. 
(llsUw.) 


lbs.    OS. 


5 
9 
9 
6 
9 
1 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
1 
5 
9 
■7 
2 
9 
7 
8 
5 


12 

6 

4 
6 
0 
8 
12 
0 
6 
2 
6 
10 
12 
3 
10 
12 
4 
10 
0 
3 
8  12 


6 
8 


3 

6 


14  14 
6  12 


6 
7 
6 
5 
10 
7 
6 


0 

13 

0 

12 
1 

4 
6 


8  12 
5     9 


5 

6 

12 

6 

8 
4 
6 
8 


4 

6 

6 

12 

4 
0 
4 
8 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  ayerage  loss  in  powdering 
drags  is  more  than  four  per  cent,  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  that  in 
some  it  is  considerably  more.  Now,  it  could  not  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  the  drug-grinder  woidd  in  any  case  supply  g^ood 
ifaubarb  or  jalap,  gentian  or  ginger,  for  the  water  which  had  been 
imbibed  in  a  damp  warehouse  or  cellar.    If  he  be  required  to 
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make  up  a  certain  quantity  of  powder,  evidently  more  than  the 
crude  drug  produces,  how  is  he  to  do  it  ?  Is  he  to  keep  a  stock 
from  which  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  all  the  drugs  he  grinds, 
and  go  to  market  and  purchase  more  when  his  stock  is  exhausted, 
or  is  there  some  magical  power  in  his  mill  ? 

A  drug-grinder's  mill  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  pestle 
and  mortar  of  the  druggist,  although  they  are  hoth  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  druggist,  when  he  has  used  the  pestle  and 
mortar,  cleans  them  preparatory  for  the  next  operation,  by  wash- 
ing them  with  water.  The  drug-grinder  also  requires  to  clean 
his  mill.  Rhubarb  must  not  be  ground  after  aloes,  nor  ginger 
after  jalap,  without  previously  well  cleaning  the  ponderous  stones 
and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus.  But  how  shsdl  this  be  done  ? 
A  drug-mill  cannot  be  cleaned  by  washing  it  with  water — if  for 
no  other  reason,  it  would  he  objectionable  on  account  of  its  making 
the  room  and  apparatus  damp,  which  are  required  to  be  perfectly 
dry.  Instead  of  water,  sawdust  is  used  for  cleaning  the  drug- 
mUl.  After  grinding  any  drug,  in  order  to  remove  the  adhering 
particles  fr^m  the  mill,  sawdust  is  ground  until  the  mill  b  rendered 
sweet  and  clean. 

Sawdust,  then,  is  indispensable  at  a  drug- mill,  as  necessary  as 
water  is  in  a  druggist's  shop,  and  if  the  dniggist  sends  damp 
jalap,  containing  fifteen  per  cent,  of  water,  to  be  ground,  and 
requires  dry  powder  to  be  returned,  with  only  four  per  cent,  of 
deduction  for  loss,  he  adopts  a  conventional  method  of  asking  for 
some  of  the  rinsing  of  the  mill — a  veritable  "  powder  of  post." 

The  four  per  cent,  system  cannot  fail,  wherever  it  is  adopted,  to 
induce  a  reduction  in  the  strength  of  powdered  drugs.  If  this 
reduction  had  tended  to  equalize  the  strength  of  different  speci- 
mens, there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  it ;  but  the  effect  of 
the  system  must  obviously  be  to  cause  a  reduction  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  previous  strength  of  the  drugs,  so  that  the  weakest 
and  worst  drugs  will  be  most  diluted.  But  this  objection  which 
applies  to  the  very  principle  of  the  system,  is  not  the  most  serious 
objection  to  which  it  is  subject.  It  sanctions  the  practice  of  ad- 
mixture, and  affords  facilities  for  those  who  are  so  disposed  to 
pursue  a  ruinous  competition  in  price  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 

There  are  two  causes  which,  I  believe,  principally  tend  to  frus- 
trate the  efforts  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
adulteration  of  drug^,  and  to  provide  for  the  supplv  of  medicines 
of  the  best  qualitv  ;  one  is,  the  sale  of  cheap  medicmes  by  grocers 
and  others  not  educated  as  Pharmaceutists,  who  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  good  from  the  bad,  or  indifferent  as  to  which  they 
sell ;  and  the  other  is,  the  continuance,  to  whatever  extent  it  may 
still  prevail,  of  the  four  per  cent,  system  in  connexion  with  dru^- 
grinding — a  system  which  has  no  claim  for  support,  save  the  old- 
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established  usage  of  the  trade.  It  should  be  the  enlightened 
policy  of  an  educated  body  of  Pharmaceutists  to  afford  a  fair 
Feni]ineration  for'  honest  industry ;  and  this  being  secured,  both 
druggist  and  drug-grinder  would  rejoice  to  be  relieved  from  the 
trammels  which  have  been  heedlessly  and  most  injuriously  ingrafted 
upon  the  system  of  drug-grinding. 


ON  THE  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  VARIETIES  OF  CAR- 
BONATED AND  CALCINED  MAGNESIA. 

BT  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Hating  recently  directed  my  attention  to  the  microscopic  cha- 
racters of  the  commercial  varieties  of  magnesia,  both  carbonated 
and  calcined,  with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  precise  physical 
differences  between  the  heavy  and  light  kinds,  I  beg  to  lay  the 
results  of  my  investigation  before  the  Members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

1.  OF  THE  CARBONATES  OF  MAGNESIA  OF  ENGLISH  COMMERCE. 

Eight  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and  magnesia  have  been 
described  ;  of  these  four  are  subcarbonates,  three  are  neutral  or 
monocarbonates,  and  one  is  the  bicarbonate.  The  following  is  their 
composition : — 


ff  Cmrbonata,terhrdr«ted  S  Ms  O,  S  COs,  3  HO  Frl/Mcft« 

I  Carbonate,  qaadrohydrated   (hjfdro- 

magmsite)  4  MgO^SCOt,  4  »0  MTobeil 

•)  pentahydrated S  Mir  0, 4  CO*,  6  HO  FrUzsckt 

I  Carbonate  >hezab]rdrated     (English 

J     Magnesia  alba)  S  Mg  O*  4  CO*,  S  HO  Phiaip$,  Foumgs 

Anhydrooa  carbonate  (iiiff^nrf MO  ••••  MgO.COs Siromejfer 

M»n,./Miriw.«.»^  1  Terfcydraled  carbonate  {crpstalUzed)  ..  Mf  O,  CO«,  8  HO   ..  BermeUus,  Soubeir^n 
HonocarMtnatet  ^  pentahydrated  carbonate  {crgttaUiMed)  Mg:  O,  COt,  6  HO    ..  Fritxtcha 
Bicarbonate....     tntolution    MitO.SCOs   Soubelran. 


Sabcarbonatcs. 


Neutral  or 


It  is  well  known  that  under  the  name  of  magnesia  alda,  or 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  two  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and 
magnesia  are  found  in  English  commerce^  one  commonly  known  as 
light  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  other  as  the  heatn/  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  The  latter  does  not  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  the 
bulk  of  the  former,  and  is,  therefore,  greatly  preferred  by  the 
pharmaceutist  on  account  of  its  convenience  in  dispensing.  Mr. 
Fowncs*,  who  submitted  both  varieties  to  analysis,  states  that 
'*  their  chemical  composition  is  sensibly  the  same,  and  that  their 
difference  of  density  arises  solely  from  their  mechanical  condition." 
I  was,  therefore,  very  anxious  to  ascertain  the  precise  physical 
difference  between  the  particles  of  the  one  and  those  of  the  other. 

1,  Light  carbonate  of  magnesia. — I  have  submitted  many 

*  Pharmaceutieal  Jmtmal,  vol  ill,  p.  478, 1844. 
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TBiieties  of  light  carbonite  of  mag^nosU  of  the  ihopa  to  mioroao^o. 
examination,  and  find. all  of  them  idea- 
tioal  in  stnuture.       They  oonaat  of 
amoiphoiu'  putjolei   intcomixed  with 
primatio  cry  stale..  . 

The  amorphoiu  particles  ar«  vety 
minute,  and  readily  cohere  together 
forming  Boft  rounded  balls  or  pellets. 

The  crystals  are  slender,  rectanguUr 
prisma,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  efflo-  " 
resced.     Many  of  them  are  somewhat 
swollen  at  their  extremities.    Sometimes 
ttiey  i«$emble  in  form  small  barmagnets, 


l'- 

■,*■' 

'■'» 

~~ 

''^^ 

1 

s 

.■■■■  1  ^ 

*^fe.fc:i 

'■■T 

The  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  small  culncal  cakei^  commonly 
called  oarbonate  of  magruiia  in  t^uaret,  has  the  some  stroctnre 
as  the  common  pulTerulent  light  carbonate  of  the  ^<^,  to  irtiich 
variety  it,  therefore,  belongs. 

Light  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  distingQished  from  the  heavy 
Etarbonate  by  the  presence  of  these  prismatio  crystals,  as  well  as  by 
certain  negative  ctioracten  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  By  way  of 
contradistinction  to  the  latter  kind,  it  might  be  denominated  the 
prismaiic  magnesia  albo. 

The  microscope  then  dearly  proves  that  lig^t  carbonate  of 
magnesiaia  a  mechanical  mixtureof  two  substances,  one  crystalline, 
the  other  amoiphous. 

Ou  comparing  these  crystals  with 
the  transparent  six-sided  prisms  (Mg 
O,  COi,  3  HO)  deposited  iiom  fluid 
magnesia  (aqua  magnesuB  bicarbon' 
ata)  their  {bmis  appear  to  be  similar. 
The  prisms   contiuned  in   light  0 
bonate  of  magnesia,  are  smaller  and 
less  transparent  than  those  d^pomted 
from  fluid  magnesia,   and   they  are 
rough  externally,  as  if  they  had  efflo- 
resced, especially  at  their  extremities ;  '  ' 
but  in   other   respects  they  appear  ?:ri:,r,f4S';l'1,^fr'2l 
to  be  identical.                                            A"  olnnef<^,  Sttwti«,. 

The  origin  of  the  crystals  in  tlie  two  cases  appears  to  be 
analogous :  in  both  diey  are  deposited^from  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  bicarbonate  of  magnesia.  In  the  case  of  those  deposited  from 
fluid  magnesia,  this  origin  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  the  crj'stals 
found  in  the  common  light  carbonate  of  magnesia,  their  origin 
is  thus  explained.     When  a  cold  neutral  solution  of  sulphate  of 
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xnagneaift*  is  decomposed  by  oarbonate  o£  aoda,  the  neutral  car- 
bonate o£  magneaia  which-  is  at  first,  produced^  is  decomposed  by 
dw  water,  and  converted,  into  a  eoUible  aapeicarbonate  and  an' 
inaolnble  anbearbmate  ;  the  latter  is'pieoipitii^ed  in  an  amorpboua 
eondition.  The  oompoundl  of  magnesia  and  carbonic  acid  which 
semains  in  solution,  is^. according  to  Soubeiran*,  the  bicarbonate  ; 
diis  undergoee*  decomposition,  gives  out  carbonic  aaid,  and  de* 
posito  crystals  of  th&  neutral  carbmiato; 

The  common  oarbonate  of  mBffnes!&  of  the  riiops  is  usually 
tegeaded  as'  a  chemioaL  compouna  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of 
magnesia ;  the  microBDope-  deariy  pDOves  that  it  is  a  mechanical 
muetureoi  two  magnewian.  compounds^  of  which  one  is  the  neutral 
oarbonate* 

Thecrystak  deposited,  from  fluid  magnesia,  have  been  analyzed 
by  Berzelius^.  Soubeiran^  Br..  Da^vTr  uid  others.  According  to 
tne  analyses*  of  the  two  firsts  mentioned  Chemists^  they  appear  to 
consist  of  the  terhydncUed  neutral  carbonate  of  magnesia^ 
MgO,  COs,.  3  HOi  Beraeluis  sa^,  that  in  dry  air  and  at  a 
modemte  tempemture,  they  rive  out  their  wat^r  and  become 
milky  and  opaque,,  but  Detain  theb  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  their 
shiq>e.  FntzBohe,  on  the  otherhand,  says,  that  they  are  perma- 
nent in  the  air.  The  appeasance  of  the  prismatic  crystels  in  light 
caibonate  of  magnena  seems  to  prove  tiiat  they  have  efflosesced. 

It  remuns  now  to  examine  me  nature*  of  the  amorphous  par- 
ticles which  constitute  so  large  a*  portion  of  the  li^t  caibonate  of 
magnesia  of  tiie  shops.  Like  tiia  prismatic  oiystals  they  eflervesoe 
on  tha  addition  of  a  strongr«rid :  they  oontein,  tiu«fore,  carbonic 
acid. 

According  to  Mr.  Fownes,  light  carbonate  of  magnesia  con- 
sists of 

Magnesia 42.8 

Carbonic  Add 36.0 

Water 21.2 


100.0 
Tbese  numbers  correspond  very  neariy  to 

Atoms,-     BqvlT«Ient  weisht.    Per  cent. 

Magneiia 5  100  41.3 

CarbonicAcid 4  88  36.3 

Water 6  54  .  ^ 22.4 


Idght  magnesia  alba  ..«  1  242  100.0 

Now,  if  we  deduct  the  constituents  of  the  crystallized  neutral 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  Mg  O,  CO2,  3  HO,  from  those  of  light 
magnesia  alba,  5  Mg  O,  4  CO2,  6  HO,  there  remain  4  Mg  O^ 

^  Journal  de  Pharmacies  t  xiii,  p.  600, 1827. 
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3  CO*,  3  HO,  to  represent  tiie  compoaidon  of  tbe  amorphous 
constituent.  But  as  it  is  probable,  from  what  I  bave  before  stated, 
that  the  crystals  of  neutral  carbonate  have  undergone  efflorescence^ 
the  amorphous  constituent  must,  in  that  case,  contain  more  water 
than  the  above  formula  represents.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
experimentally  whether  the  crystals  contused  in  the  light  carbonate 
have  lost  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  their  water.  That  they 
have  lost  some  is  tolerably  evident  from  their  effloresced  appeanmee. 
Aa  they  retam  their  ori^nal  shape,  it  is  improbable,  I  tmntc,  dtat 
they  should  have  lost  the  whole  of  it,  though  Berzelius  asserts  that 
they  retiun  their  form  when  they  have  been  depiived  of  all  their 
water.  Moreover,  if  we  were  to  assume  that  these  crystals  were 
anhydrous,  the  amoipboua  compound  would  be  represented  by 

4  Mg  O,  3  COg,  6  HO.  Such  a  compound  is  unknown.  In  fact^ 
the  only  three-quarter  carbonate  known  is  the  quadrohydrate, 
which  appears  to  be  a  stable  compound,  since  it  is  found  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  fomung  hydrotnagneiite,  and  moreover,  haa 
been  prepared  artificially  by  Berzelius  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate  on  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Now,  aBSuming  that  the 
c^stab  had  lost  one  equivalent  only  of  water,  and  were  composed 
of  Mg  O,  COj,  2  HO,  the  amorphous  subcarbonat*  would  then 
consist  of  4  Mg  O,  3  COg,  4  HO ;  in  other  words  it  would  be 
identical  with  the  native  kifdromagnetiU  (on  amorphous  substance) 
as  well  as  with  Berzelius's  magnesia  alba. 

According  to  this  view  then  common  light  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia of  the  shops  is  a  mechanical  mixture  probably  of 

Crystallited  hydratcd  neutral  carbonate MgO,     COi,  2H0 

Amorphoos liydrated  ) carbonate  4 MgO,  SCOi,  4 HO 

Light  magnesia  alba SMgO,4C0„  sHO 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two 
■alts  is  liable  to  variation  ;  for  in  some  specimens  of  light  mag- 
nesia alba,  I  have  found  the  prismatic  ciystala  moi«  abundant  tbui 
in  others. 

2.  Heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia. — 
I  have  examined  many  varieties  of  the 
heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  com- 
merce. Including  Howard's,  as  well  as  - 
that  prepared    at  Apothecaries'   Hall.  , 
The  structure  of  all  of  them  is  the  same,  ■, 
but  very  different  from  that  of  the  light  "= 
carbonate  before  described. 

Heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  s 
granular  substance  and  contains  no  traces 
of  the  prismatic  crystals  found  in  the 

light  carbonate.    The  granules  are  hard,    „ ^ ,, „ 

gritty,  and  variable  in  eiae.     Some  of ''**•' "*»^*' «"  *«™^- 
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them  are  composed  of  concen- 
tric la^era,  each  of  which  has 
aradUted  atrueture.     When  ex- 
amined by  the  polarizing 
scope  they  are  found  to  possess  a 
doubly-refracting  structure,  and 
like  uniaxial  crystals  show  each  4,^„™,ie 
a  cross,  either  black  or  white,  iia<n%''0m 
according  to  the  position  of  the  ' 

analyzer.  When  placed  over  a  plate  of 
by  polarised  light,  the  quarters  or  spaces 
between  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  coloured : 
those  next  to  each  other  show  compli- 
mentary tints  i  the  alternate  ones  the  same 
tints.  Thus,  if  the  first  quarter  be  green, 
the  third  quarter  will  be  green  also ;  but 
the  second  and  fourth  quarters  will  be  red. 
Kot  uttfrequently  the  lar^r  granules  pre- 
sent two  or  three  concentric  coloured  rings 
when  examined  over  selenite  by  polarized 
light — thus  resembling  the  globules  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  deposited  from  the  urine  of 
horses*  and  bullocksf,  and  which  have  been 
S.  Taylor  on  account  of  their  structural  rese 


selenite  and  examined 

m 


called  pearlt  by  Dr.  A. 
nblance  to  these  bodies. 


Alk  ^^ 


MlfTHKOftc  ApptnTanctof  Me  GruiniUi of 
otcn  Diwrcl  Ay  fniariiei  Utht  and  wiM  -  ■ 
ue  Indlateil  bT  Ihe  linu  ud  Uia  letun- 

In  these  characters  the  granules 
closely  resemble  the  grains  of 
tout  let  mots  (the  starch  of  a 
species  of  Canna),  wliich  when 
examined  by  polarized  light, 
presents  the  cross,  and,  if  a . 
plate  of  selenite  be  also  em- 
ployed, shows  the  quarters  alter- 
nately of  the  same  colours  as  oraiiu. 
just  described. 


•  Dr.  G.  ffird.  Urinary  DaotiU.p  fill,  1844. 

T  Mr.  A.  8.  Taylor,  ImkL  Mtd.  Gaz.,  September  J  5th,  1 

vol-  vni.  R 
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Heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  dittii^;iiialwd  from  the  Ugfat 
wiety  by  the  complete  absence  of  prisma^c  crystoU  and  by  difl 
[vflMnce  of  those  globular,  radiated,  pearl-like  granuleg.  It 
might  be  deiioiniiiat«d  by  wtj  of  distinction  spheroidal  or  ptarl 
magnesia  alba. 

As  &ras  I  hare  been  ahte  to  ascertain,  the  heavy  carbonate  is 
homogeneous  in  its  nature,  diffecing  in  this  lentect  from  the  lig^ 
carbonate,  which  is  a  mixture  of  two  different  suhstancM.  Although 
the  granules  of  the  heavy  carbonate  vary  considerably  in  loM,  yet 
all  of  them  are  more  or  less  spbertHdal,  doubly  refract  ligbtr  show 
the  black  cross,  and  present  the  other  optical  phenomena  of  the 
laiver  grasalee^ 

Several  circumstances  appear  to  influence  the  (juality  of  mag- 
nesia alba,  such  aa  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  the  d^«e 
of  dilution  of  the  solntlons,  and  the  temperature  employed.  The 
latter,  probably,  is  most  influential.  When  cold  solutions  are 
emploj'ed,  the  bicaifaooate  of  magnesia  wliich  is  formed  u  slowly 
decomposed,  and  ps'iomatic  ciystals  are  formed.  But  when  the 
ebullition  ie  used,  (he  formation  of  these  prismatic  crystals  is 
prevented,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  rapidly  driven  ofl',  and 
these  globular  or  pearly  bodies  are  produced,  probably  by  the 
union  of  the  nentral  carbonate  with  the  Eubcarbonate,  oi  by  tlie 
depoulion  of  the  one  on  the  o^er. 

liotwithstandiag  the  preference  usually  given  to  the  heavy  car- 
bonate for  mediciu^  usc^  I  am  by  no  moann  satisfied  of  its  supe- 
riority. Its  smaller  btjk  is  undoubtedly  a  convouMice,  but  its 
more  diffienh  solubifity  is  a  drawbad  to  its  use.  If  the  absorp- 
tion of  magne^a  be  desired,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
the  light  IS  preferable  to  the  heavy  carbonate,  on  account  of  its 
much  finer  state  of  division,  and  its  coosaquent  loore  ready  solubi- 
hty  in  the  gastro 'intestioal  juices. 

Fritzgche^has  described  and  figured 
a  gnjxiJar  ptntakydrated  f<mr-/lfik       ^ 
carbonatt    (ff   ntagntaa,    &  B^O^    ^ 
JNCOj,  5HO,obtMnedl7boiHngthe  f    ' 
tabular  ciystals  of  t\ie pentakydrated  e 
neutral  carbonate  of  magnetiOj^gO.  b  I 
C0„  5  HO,  in  water.     He  describes  E  \ 
the  granules  as  hfaag  made  of  con-  V 
centric  layers,  having  a  radiated  stmc-    \ 
tme,  and  he  has  figured  one  having       Hi 
four    concentric    ^y^    around    the 

central   nucleus.      Tlus  stmctore  is  imtntn*:  ApftametefaatmuU 
obviously  identical  with  that  of  the '{^^.'^'^Jj'^- -^^^'i'"-- 
heavy     carbonate    of    magnesw    c^ 
Eoglish  commerce  ;  but  the  granules  of  the  lattm  do  not  usually 

wrntain  so  many  layers. ^ 

•  POgSendoriTs  Amtain,  xxxriLSCM,  1S36. 
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2.  OF  CAI^mZD  MAOirZSIA. 

Two  kinds  of  calcined  ma^esia  axe  fouod  in  English  conunercA, 
one  lighter  than  the  other,  and  called  common  calcined  magnesia, 
the  otner  termed  heavy  calcined  magnesia. 

1.  Common  or  the  less  dense  calcined 
magnesia. — This  Torietj  of  calcined 
nagneiiia  is  obviomly  prepared  from 
the  light  carbonate,  for  on  Bubmitting 
it  to  microacopic  examinatioD,  I  found 
that,  like  the  latter,  it  consisted  of  two 
■nbstancea,  one  amorphous,  the  other 
crystalline. 

The  amorphons  portion  consists   of 
a  flocculent  or  minutely  granular  sub- 
stance ;  the  crystalline  pinion   cousista 
of  fragments  of  the  same  kind  of  pris-  MicriicByir  Annmnet  a/DgAt 
matic  crystals  which  1  hayo  before  de-  caiei^ui  tiagnait. 

scribed  aa  characterizing  the  light  carbonate.  I  find  also  that 
the  operations  of  calcinatioa  had  been  imperfectly  performed 
in  all  the  specimens  which  I  examined ;  for  these  crystalline  frag- 
ments evolved  carbonic  acid  when  treated  with  hydrochlorio  odd. 

2.  Heavy  or  ponderous  calcined  mag- 
nesia.— This  appears    to  me   to  be  a      _.,, 

homogeneous   and    carefully    prepared      ..  I  ^;..';i^lt-l, 
substance.     It  contains  no  traces  eith""    "   '  — 

of  crystals  fijund  in  both  the  light  ciu-  i ,<  --jsg 

bonate   and   light  caltnned   magnesia,    .''  i-^'^: 
nor  does  it  contain  any  of  the  doubly   '^  ■  -- 1'^ 
refractinj*  globules  which  characterize  - 
the  heavy  carbonate.       It  appean   to 
be  entirely  composed  of  minute  granules, 
more  or  less  coheiin^  into  small  soft 

baDa  or  masses.  MIcreKipie  iypttranUL 

The    appearances    were    found    in  c«fc*«iMflf«ito. 

Howard's  lieaTy  calcined  magnesia — in  the  calcined  magnesia 
prepared  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  as  well  as  in  Hatry't  calcined 
magnesia. 

The  Cbaishan  said  there  were  two  or  three  other  subjects 
which  would  have  been  bronght  under  the  notice  of  the  Meeting 
if  the  time  had  permitted,  but  which  were  unavoidably  postponM 
until  another  occasion.  One  of  these  was  the  decomposition  which 
had  been  observed  in  some  specimens  of  chloroform.  He  ha^ 
himself,  directed  attention  to  uiis  subject  in  a  recent  number  <£ 
the  Pharmaeeutieal  Journal,  and  had  stated  that  pure  chloroform 
was  sutgect  to  the  change  alluded  ta  It  had,  however,  become  a 
question,  whether  idilorofonn,  in  a  itato  of  abacJirte  punty,  under 
b2 
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went  change,  or  whether  there  was  some  compound  of  a  similar 
nature  which  was  occasionally  present  in  commercial  chloroform, 
and  with  which  the  change  originated.  He  had  used  the  term 
pure  with  the  intention  of  indicating  that  the  chloroform  which 
hecame  acid  possessed,  previously  to  this  change,  the  usual  cha- 
racters and  properties  assigned  to  that  body.  The  subject  was  at 
present  in  some  degree  of  obscurity,  and  the  delay  of  another 
month  would  be  advantageous,  in  allowing  further  time  for  elicit- 
ing information  with  reference  to  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  examining  the 
different  varieties  of  magnesia,  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Pereira's  paper, 
by  the  microscope. 


MEETING  OF  THE  DINNER  STEWARDS. 

September  6^  1848. 
BENEVOLENT   FUND. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

£       *.     d.\\  £ 

Dinner  Tickets 137  11    0  :  Dinner  Bill  137 

Stewards' Extras 25    1    3 

Donations 795  12    0 


i£958    4    S 


8,  d, 

7  0 

Music,  &C.  &C  25     5  3 

Balance 795  12  0 


£958     4    3 


(Signed) 


R.  H.  Pigeon,  Jun.,  Treasurer, 
C.  C.  LucKOMBE,  Auditor. 
Geo.  W.  Smith,  Hon,  Sec, 


SUPPLEMENTARY  DONATIONS. 


DONATIONS. 
£    «.    d. 

AUen,  HanbQxys,  &  Co 6    6    0 

Allen,  W.»  Dublin  110 

Blandfonl,  W.,  Charlotte  Street    Old    0 
Bottle,  A.,  Doyer 1    1    Oi 

Coles,  John,  Cftmberirell 1    l    0 

Coocb,  W.  O.,  Highi^te  0  10    6  ! 

Croir    0  10    0 

Datton,  I.,  Birkenhead 0  10 

Edwards,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard    l    1 


Finch  and  Co i    i 

Ford,  Joseph,  Wolverhampton  .  l    l 

Grmttan  and  Co.,  Belfast S    9 

Greenish,  T.,  Dorset  Square  ..11 

Hallows,  W.  A,  (Treasurer's 

Balance  Sunday  Closing)....  i    s 

Hudson,  W.  B.,  Haymarket. ...  £5 


0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 


DONATIONS. 

Jackson,  T.,  Manchester 0  10  o 

Jull,T.,  Brain  tree 1    i  0 

Kelland,  Greenwich   ...> 8    S  0 

King,  W.  W.,  iiverpool 0    6  0 

Haddocks,  S  ,  Liverpool 9    9  0 

Mays,R.  J.  J.,  South  Shields..  0  10  0 

Pickering,  A.,  HnU 1    1  0 

Pooley,  John,  Bath 0  10  0 

Rhodes,  F..Fareham 0    5  0 

Rowselli  Cheapside   1    1  0 

Smith  and  Co.,  Fell  Street  ....  8    3  0 

Staples,  Messrs.,  Albion 1    1  0 

Swalne,  Boord,  and  Co 9    9  0 

Taylor,  W.,  Newport  Pagnell ..  0  10  0 

Waylett,  Finsbnry    9    0  0 

Whitfield  and  Son,  Worcester..  A    6  0 

Wilkinson,  Strand 9    9  0 


Resolved^  "  That  the  Donations  received  at  the  Dinner  given  at 
the  Albion  Hotel,  on  Wednesday  the  16th  of  May>  1848,  and 
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now  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £795  I2s.  be  transferred,  and  they 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  to  be  invested  by  them  for  the  benefit  and  uses 
of  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  said  Society.'* 

(Signed)  Georqe  Megqeson,  Chairman, 

MINUTES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

September  6lht  1848. 

Resolved^  '^That  the  Thanks  of  the  Council  be  given  to  the 
undermentioned  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  acting 
as  Stewards  of  the  Dinner  given  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  16th  of  May,  1848,  for  the  sum  of  £795  12*.  received 
by  them  as  Donations  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  this  Society ; 
and  that  the  said  amount  be  forthwith  invested  therein." 


LIST  OF  THE  STEWARDS. 


Baiss,  W.  A. 

Balmer,  John 
Barron,  Charles 
Bartlett,  William 
Bell,  Jacob 
Blake,  C.  J. 
Crafton.  R.  C. 
Davy,  Charles 
Deane,  Henry 
Earland,  John 
Evans,  John 
Farmar,  Richard 
Ferris,  Richard 
Foulger,  Samuel 
Garle,  John 


Giles,  R.  B. 
Hallows,  W.  A. 
Herring,  Thomas 
Hooper,  William 
Homer,  Edward 
Hudson,  W.  B. 
Humpage,  B. 
Ince,  William 
Kelland,  R. 
Lescher,  J.  S. 
Luckombe,  C.  C. 
M'CulIock,  William 
Meggeson,  George 
Morson,  T.  N.  R. 


Orridge,  B.  B. 
Pedler,  G.  S. 
Phillips,  William 
Pigeon,  Jun  .,  R.  H. 
Redwood,  T. 
Savory,  John 
Simkin,  Edward 
Smith,  G.  W. 
Stamper,  Ralph 
Squire,  Peter 
Waugh,  George 
Winstanley,  E.  H. 
Wilkinson,  William 
Yarde,  Giles 


ORIGINAL  AND  BXTR ACTED  ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  PROBABILITY  OF 
CONFOUNDING  CASES  OF  ARSENICAL  POISONING 

WITH  THOSE  OF  CHOLERA. 

BT  H.  LETHEBT,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  London  Hospital. 

Most  toxicologists  have  noticed  the  c^eat  similarity  which  exists 
between  the  symptoms  which  are  produced  by  an  irritant  poison, 
especially  arsenic,  and  those  which  are  attendant  upon  an  attack  of 
cholera ;  so  close  indeed  is  their  resemblance,  and  so  likely  are  the 
two  classes  of  effects  to  be  mistaken,  the  one  for  the  other,  that  the 
difficulties  connected  therewith  have  been  frequently  made  the 
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grotind  of  an  advocate's  defence,  and  the  subject  therefore  upon  which 
our  medico-legal  writers  haye  been  especially  anxious  to  enlighten 
the  profession ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  rules  have  been  laid 
down  by  these  writers  for  the  guidance  of  the  medical  practitioner^ 
and  that  broad  lines  of  distinction  have  been  drawn  between  the 
two  sets  of  symptoms  in  question,  yet  cases  are  constantly  occurring 
in  which  the  practices  of  the  criminal  are  for  a  time  hidden  beneath 
the  mask  of  an  epidemic,  or  of  some  other  prevailing  malady;  and 
I  doubt  not,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  the  records  of  our 
daily  journals,  or  from  the  evidence  which  is  furnished  to  our 
coroners'  courts,  that  should  cholera  come  among  us  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  horrible  mania  for  secret  poisoning,  that  hun- 
dreds will  be  sent  by  a  foul  hand  to  their  last  account^  and  be  buried 
and  mourned  for  as  the  victims  of  God's  visitation.  With  the  view, 
however,  of  putting  a  check  upon  the  murderous  practices  to 
which  I  have  here  alluded,  it  behoves  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  study  and  to  become  conversant  with  all  the  various 
shades  of  distinction  which  characterize  the  features  of  these  two 
important  classes  of  effects. 

And  briefly  to  refer  to  them,  it  may  be  said  that  in  EngUsh 
cholera  the  attack  is  generally  ushered  in  by  some  derangement  of 
the  digestive  system — that  there  is  commonly  a  looseness  of  the 
bowels  of  some  days'  duration  ;  ^'  and  then,  to  quote  from  the 
graphic  description  of  Dr.  Watson,  '^a  quantity,  an  enormous 
quantity,  sometimes  of  a  turbid,  yellowish,  acrid  fluid,  is  expelled 
with  violence  both  from  the  bowels,  and  by  vomiting.  The 
patients  complain  of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  epigastrium.  As 
the  vomiting  and  purging  go  on,  chronic  spasms  of  the  lower  ex« 
tremities,  and  especially  of  the  gastronemii  occur ;  the  surface  of 
the  belly  is  drawn  up  into  knots,  and  after  a  while  the  patient, 
exhausted  by  the  pain  and  the  spasm,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
copious  disdbarges,  grows  cold  and  faint.  Sometimes  actual 
syncope  happens,  and  sometimes  death."  Death,  however,  is  an 
uncommon  event  of  this  form  of  cholera  in  this  country,  and  when 
it  does  occur,  it  takes  place  in  most  cases,  after  a  period  of  two  or 
three  days'  illness. 

Asiatic  Cholera  is  also  accompanied  by  violent  vomiting  and 
purging,  but,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  attack  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  bowels.  The  matters 
thus  ejected  may  be  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  natural ;  but  those 
which  are  discharged  at  a  later  period,  have  the  appearance  of 
thin  gruel  or  rice  water.  At  this  time  there  is  considerable  thirst, 
with  more  or  less  pain  in  the  throat  and  region  of  the  stomach ; 
the  pulse  is  frequent  and  very  feeble,  often  imperceptible  at  the 
wrist;  the  skin  cold,  and  commonly  of  a  dull  leaden  hue;  the 
breath,  lips,  and  tongue  lose  their  warmth,  and  the  latter  acqwre 
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%  livid  colour  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  siir&ee  of  the 
body  beoomes  shrunk,  sodden,  and  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the 
countenance  also  puts  on  a  pinched  and  corpse-like  i^pearanoe ; 
the  eyes  sink  into  their  sockets,  looking  glassy  and  blooaless  ;  the 
features  become  sharpened,  the  voice  husky  and  faint>  and  indeed 
the  whole  aspect  is  that  of  a  being  who  is  about  to  become  the 
tenant  of  the  g^ve. 

But  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenicy  notwithstanding  that  many 
of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  may  be  very  similar  to  th  e  pre- 
ceding,  yet  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in  the  order  in  wtiich 
they  present  themselves.  Thus  in  arsenical  poisoning  tiiere  is,  from 
the  nrst,  a  sensation  of  heat  and  pain  in  the  throat,  stomach,  and 
bowels ;  then  oomes  the  vomiting,  and  after  this  the  diarrhoea* 
Agaio,  in  these  cases  the  ejected  matters  are  neither  yellow,  nor 
gruel-like,  but  they  are  commonly  dark-coloured,  and  they  are 
often  iftreaked  with  blood.  This  is  a  very  important  symptom,  for  it 
has  never  yet  been  seen  in  any  case  of  cholera.  In  arsenical 
poisoning  the  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  generally  very 
violent,  and  the  stage  of  collapse,  which  for  the  most  part  occurs 
late  in  the  attack,  is  neither  so  sudden  nor  so  complete  in  its  ap- 
pearance, as  that  which  marks  the  severe  forms  of  cholera,  nor  is 
there  that  coldness  of  the  surfiEuse,  or  that  blueness  of  the  skin 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  disorder ;  but  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  vital  powers  are  greatly  depressed,  then  there  may  be  a 
coldness  and  lividity  of  surface  which  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  hands  and  the  teet,  the  breath  is,  however,  never  cold,  and  the 
tongue  retains  its  warmth  and  redness  even  to  the  last.  Again,  the 
features  are  never  so  ghastly  as  they  appear  in  cholera ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  eyes  are  commonly  prominent,  glistening,  and  blood- 
shot, and  the  sidn  around  them  is  often  tumid^  hot,  and  extremely 
sensitive. 

These  peculiar  and  distinctive  signs  may  often  serve  to  arouse 
tiie  attention  of  the  medical  attendant,  and  then  the  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  vomited  matters  will  always  enable  him  to  place 
the  nature  of  the  case  beyond  every  doubt. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  question  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  con^ 
siderable  importance,  I  nave  here  drawn  up  a  table  which  will 
exhibit  at  a  glance  the  more  prominent  differences  which  have  been 
observed  between  the  symptoms  of  cholera  and  those  of  arsenical 
poisoning. 

Symptoms  of  Arsenical  Symptoms  of  Cholera. 

Poisoning.  • 

1.  A  feeling  of  faintness;  but  1.  A  feeling  of    discomfort 

no  antecedent  purging.  not  often  amounting  to  pain  in 

the  bowels,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  purging. 
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2.  Great  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

3.  Vomiting  —  the  vomited 
matter  being  dark  coloured  and 
often  streaked  with  blood. 

4.  More  intense  pain,  and  a 
sense  of  burning  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  g^eat  thirst  and  ex- 
cessive purging  ;  the  stools  being 
dark  and  sometimes  bloody. 

5.  The  skin  is  at  first  hot, 
and  the  circulation  excited  ;  the 
extremities  may  then  become 
oold  and  livid ;  hut  the  tongue 
retains  its  warmth  and  redness  ; 
the  ejes  are  frequently  blood- 
shoti  and  the  aspect  of  the 
countenance  is  never  so  pecu- 
liarly death-like. 

6.  An  analysis  of  the  urine 
or  the  vomited  matters  will 
furnish  the  evidence  of  poison- 
ing. 


2.  No  particular  pain  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels ;  but, 

3.  Sudden  attack  of  vomiting 
and  severe  pinrging — the  ejected 
matters  bemg  bilious,  or  gruel* 
like,  never  bloody. 

4.  Now  comes  the  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the 
great  thirst. 


5.  The  skin  has  never  been 
flushed  or  itching,  but  the  whole 
surface  of  it  has  rapidly  become 
cold  and  livid,  the  breath  has 
lost  its  warmth  and  the  tongue 
and  lips  look  blue  and  feel  cold. 
—  The  cpuntenauce  pinched, 
the  eye  glazed  and  bloodless, 
and  the  whole  aspect  ghastly. 

6.  An  analysis  of  the  urine 
or  vomited  matter  will  not 
yield  any  trace  of  a  mineral 
poison. 


THE  PREVALENCE  OF  DYSENTERY. 

Ha  VINO  observed  the  recent  prevalence  of  dysentery  in  the 
Marylebone  Infirmar)',  and  having  been  informed  that  it  was  also 
prevalent  in  other  Quarters,  we  publish  the  following  table,  giving 
the  proportion  of  deaths  from  this  cause  during  a  period  of  seven 
weeks.  The  cases  of  diarrhcea  and  typhus  are  also  stated,  the 
former  being  allied  to  dysentery,  while  the  latter  disorder  has  been 
much  less  prevalent  than  usual.  The  average  number  of  inmates 
in  tlie  workhouse  is  rather  under  2000,  of  whom  about  290  are 
patients  in  the  infirmary,  and  300  aged  or  convalescent. 


Tlie  week  ending: 

1 

Dysentery  Diarrhoea.    Typhus. 

1 

Other 
Diseases. 

Total. 

September  i... 

"          8... 

"        15... 

"        22... 

**         29... 
October  6 ...... 

"     13 

5 
7 
•      5 
12 
5 
2 
1 

2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

7 
9 

4 
10 
6 
5 
5 

16 
19 
10 
23 
12 
7 
9 

37 

8 

5 

46 

96 
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ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  NITROGEN  IN  CHARCOAL 

AND  COKE. 

BY  Bnt.  LEWIS  THOMPSON. 

When  a  curreDt  of  steam  is  passed  over  coke  or  charcoal  placed 
in  an  iron,  earthenware,  or  green  glass  tube,  heated  red-hot,  a 
portion  of  the  steam  is  decomposed,  and  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  hydrogen  g^es  are  liberated ;  it  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  any  one  has  yet  noticed  the  fact  that  ammonia  is  inva- 
riably produced  throughout  the  whole  process. 

I  have  taken  every  precaution  to  exclude  atmospheric  air  and 
other  sources  of  nitrogen,  yet  ammonia  is  constantly  generated, 
whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  coke  or  charcoal  used,  nor  does  the 
ammonia  form,  except  in  proportion  as  the  carbon  is  consumed  by 
the  steam,  for  if  the  experiment  be  continued,  say  for  four  hours, 
and  the  product  set  aside  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  the  first  and  last 
will  afford  equal  quantities  of  ammonia.  The  proportion  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  too  small  to 
permit  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  chemically  combined  with  the  whole 
mass  of  the  carbon,  and  yet  the  uniform  manner  in  which  the 
ammonia  is  evolved,  warrants  that  supposition.  The  presence  of 
atmospheric  air  or  nitrogen  in  the  apparatus  does  not  increase  the 
product.  The  performance  of  this  experiment  is  too  simple  to 
require  much  explanation  :  an  iron  tube  containing  two  or  three 
ounces  of  roughly  powdered  coke  or  charcoal,  and  placed  in  a 
furnace,  has  a  tubulated  retort  luted  into  one  of  its  ends,  and  a 
piece  of  bent  glass  tube  into  the  other  ;  as  soon  as  the  iron  tube  is 
red-hot,  distilled  water  must  be  placed  in  the  retort  and  boiled 
briskly.  After  the  steam  has  blown  freely  for  some  minutes  from 
the  open  end  of  the  bent  glass  tube,  a  bottle  containing  diluted 
muriatic  acid  is  to  be  placed  so  that  the  gases  evolved  may  pass 
through  a  stratum  of  dilute  acid  four  or  five  inches  in  depth.  In 
two  or  three  hours  the  acid  solution  may  be  removed  and  evaporated 
to  dryness  by  a  steam  heat.  The  residue  is  impure  muriate  of 
ammonia,     rlaster  of  Paris  makes  a  good  lute. 

Bifker-Bar,  NevjcastU-on-  Tyne, 
October  18/A,  1848. 


TO  THE  EDrrOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOUIINAL. 


ESSENCE  OF  CAMPHOR.. 

Sib,— Whatever  may  be  the  merits  and  acknowledged  convenience  of  the 
Essence  of  Camphor,  for  which  a  formula  appeared  in  the  last  number  of 
your  Journal,  I  think  Dispensing  Chemists  (who  might  be  disposed  to 
adopt  it  on  the  ground  of  the  respectable  authority  on  which  it  is  intro- 
duced) should  be  aware,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  with  it  a  solution 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  Mistura  Camphor®  of  the  PharmacopoBia. 
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Thii  iboDld  cootaln  about  twait^  grBiu  i€  taMopbat,  end  ten  miniiiu  of 
■cctilled  ■pirit,  in  a  pint :  wbmaa,  pnyvcd  u  noammeoded  with  Ow 
eweiice,  a  pint  woold  contain  im^  •  tbira  the  qnanti?  <tf  camphor,  and 
at  leaM  tvealr-foor  Umea  at  modi  aiirit. 

Having  before  occapied  jrooripMe  with remarki  OD  thu  inbject  (tqL  ii^ 
page  209)  I  furbear  at  pnacnt  to  ti««p«u  farther  on  your  indnlgcnoe- 
I  am,  Sir,  jaai  obedient  terrant. 


m  TKB  XDRom  or  the  rHAKXACEtmcu.  ravuiL. 

THE  REACTION  OP  OIL  OF  VITBIOI-  OH  COD-LIVBB  OIL. 

So,— Obterring  in  the  Fkan^ttulksal  Jimnial  of  the  preaent  month 
that  ndphnric  acid  hai  bcea  propoaed  ai  a  teit  for  the  polity  or  presence 
oC  cod-liver  oil,  I  beg  to  notice  that  the  riolet  tiut  produced  by  adding  a. 
few  dropa  of  the  acid  to  it  oo  a  porcdain  ilab.  Is  not  peculiar  to  the  cod, 
the  tame  result  ii  apparoit  bj  treating  tal  obtained  taxra  the  liTer  of  the 
bake  ( JfmbienM  v^jnrii)  in  tneMmew«r,uiddoiibtleM  from  other  apetaea 
cf  the  Older  MalacopleryyiL    I  remain.  Sir,  70111  obedient  Krrant, 

Uaixkcw  BosBunXi 

Eztltr,  OctobtT  7, 18«. 

[Wb  haTe  dready  dated  that  ml  of  Titriol  is  not  to  be  depended  on  ai 
a  teat  of  the  pnrily  or  gennineneM  of  cod-tiTcr  mL  The  reactim  ii 
cniiona,  bat  if  rdied  on  ai  a  t^t,  it  will  miilead.  We  hare  beard  the 
violet  colour  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  large  qoantily  of  iodioe  contained 
in  the  oil,  which  ii  a  fallacy. — Ed.] 

OII^  GUM,  OR  VARNISH  BOTTLE. 

BT  m.  C.  r.  BCCKI.K*. 

This  bottle  is  Adapted  for  any  of 
those  vUcid  fluids  which  are  applied  br 
means  of  a  bnuh  or  camel's  hairpenciL 
For  paste,  gtmi,  sealing-wajc,  or  vwnish, 
it  is  a  utefui  implement  in  the  Chemiat'i 
afaop.  One  of  the  most  conveDient  forms 
of  gum  for  labels,  is  dextrine,  or  British 
gmo,  which  may  be  mixed  with  a  little 
water  iaa  minute.  It  is  this  preparatioa 
vhlcb  is  used  on  adhesive  envelopes  and 
postage  stamps.  The  form  of  the  bottle 
ma  an  advantage  in  the  application  of  1 
Kty  of  these  preparations,  namelv,  that  t 
the  edge  below  toe  ridge  on  whidi  the  ^ 
disk  of  card  rests,  is  sharp,  so  as  to 
admit  of  scraping  off  the  superfluous 
gam,  &C.,  without  smearing  the  outmde 
of  the  vessel.  The  glass  cap  is  useful 
in  the  cose  of  spirit  varnishes,  by  preventing  evaporatjon 


Street  1  and  other  dealers  in  glass. 
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THE  LIQUIDAMBEB  TREE  OF  THE  TENASSERIM  PROVINCES. 

BY  THB  KXY.  V.  KA0ON. 

"■Did  you  erer  see  in  this  oountry  the  tree  irhich  produoeB  the  Balsam 
of  Tola,"  a  geotleman  once  asked  the  writer.  '*  I  never  did,"  was  the 
reply ;  ^  I  have  one  in  my  oompoand,"  he  oontinned,  hut  unfortunately  hia 
compound  was  two  hundred  miles  distant.  Years  passed  away,  and  I  found 
myself  beneath  this  tree  in  flower,  and  soon  discovered  that  it  was  not 
Myrospenrntm  tohufemmt  hut  Uquidember  aiimgioj  and  that  it  produced  not 
balsam  of  tolu,  but  liquid  storax. 

The  tree  is  indigenous  on  the  coast,  and  in  some  sections  is  quite 
abundant.  A  considerable  stream  in  the  province  of  Mergu^  derives  its 
name  from  this  tree,  in  consequence  of  its  growing  so  thick  on  its  banks. 
It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Heifer,  for  if  I  recollect  right,  it 
is  not  once  alluded  to  in  any  of  his  reports,  nor  has  it  ever  been  brought 
to  notice  by  any  one,  if  we  except  a  Catholic  priest,  a  resident  of  Kangoon, 
who  has  introduced  it  in  a  little  Burmese  medical  treadse  that  mras  litho- 
graphed a  few  years  ago  by  Cd.  Bum^,  who  took  a  lithographic  press 
with  him  into  Burmah. 

The  padre  seems  however  to  have  been  ignorant  of  botany,  for  he 
describes  it  as  the  tree  which  produces  the  balsam  of  Peru  (Myroepermum 
Perui/erum)  and  which  belongs  to  a  different  natural  fiunily.  The  medi- 
cinal properties  of  their  exudations  too,  are  materially  difierent.  Liquid 
storax,  the  production  of  this  tree,  is  described  by  lindley  merely  as  ^  a 
stimulating  expectorant  substance— influencing  the  mucous  membranes, 
especially  that  which  lines  the  air  passages."  The  writer  of  the  Burmese 
medical  treatise  recommends  the  exude  of  the  tree  for  the  usual  purposes 
to  which  the  balsam  of  Peru  is  applied,  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  the 
same  substance. 

Here  is  a  fine  ilhistrKtion  of  the  fallacies  of  mecUme.  It  is  probable 
that  this  substance  has  been  used  in  all  the  various  cases  many  times  by 
the  author,  and  quite  as  much  good  done,  and  as  wonderful  cures  effected, 
as  if  he  had  used  the  veritable  balsam  of  Peru.  And  the  same  glorious 
efl^ts  are  still  being  produced,  for  the  book  is  iu  the  hands  of  many 
natives,  and  is  highly  valued,  but  fto  part  more  so  than  this,  because  it 
points  them  to  a  production  of  the  country,  while  most  of  the  medicines 
mentioned  are  foreign  productions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  liquid  storax  might  be  made  an  article  of  com- 
merce, but  I  know  not  how  it  sells  in  the  market. 

The  tree  is  called  by  the  Burmans  Nan-ta-rouk, — ^IiYom  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  June,  1848,  p.  532-3. 

ON   AQUA-REGIA. 

BT  X.  GAY-LUSSAC*. 

SiKCE  the  time  of  Berthollet,  most  Chemists  have  considered  aqua-regia, 
or  the  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  in  variable  proportions,  as 
composed  of  firee  chlorine  and  nitrous  gas,  held  in  solution  by  the  two  acids, 
and  more  particularly  by  the  nitric  acid.  Berthollet  also  showed  that 
chlorine  and  nitrous  gas  combine  at  the  moment  of  mixture,  and  are 
subject  to  a  considerable  condensation  of  volume.  After  50  years  of  silence 
upon  this  point,  Edmond  Davy  discovered  that  when  nitric  acid  is  allowed 
to  act  upon  common  salt,  a  gaseous  mixture  is  evolved  of  an  orange-yellow 
colour,  which  contains  chlorine,  and  another  gas  easily  absorbable  by  water. 
He  likewise  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  this  gaseous  mixture  to  the 

*  ^an.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pftys.,  xxxiii.  203. 
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condensible  compound  of  cblorine  and  nitrous  gas  of  Berthollet,  and  was 
led  b/  his  experiments  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gas  was  composed  of 
equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  nitrous  gas,  united  without  condensation. 
Baudrimont  here  took  up  the  inyestigation,  and  condensed  into  a  reddish- 
brown  liquid,  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture,  the  gas  erolved  Arom  aqua- 
regia.    His  ansdysis  of  the  compound  induced  him  to  assign  it  the  formula 

NO,  Clfr 
and  to  substitute  the  name  of  chloronitric  acid  in  place  of  chloronitrons 
acid«  given  to  it  by  Davy.  Tliis  compound  was  considered  \)y  Baudrimont 
as  the  active  principle  of  aqua-regia.  Notwithstanding  these  experiments, 
the  mnjority  were  still  in  the  habit  of  viewing  aqua-regia,  with  Berzelius, 
in  the  same  light  as  it  was  viewed  by  Berthollet.  Tlie  composition  of 
M.  Baudrimont's  compound,  and  the  theory  of  its  formation  fh)m  the 
elements  of  aqua-regia,  gave  no  explanation  of  the  simultaneous  production 
of  chlorine,  which  was  invariably  observed  by  all  who  have  studied  this 
acid  mixture. 

M.  Gay-Lussac  has  collected  the  gases  evolved  from  aqua-regia  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water ;  and,  passing  them  through  a  cooling- 
mixture,  has  succeeded  in  condensing  a  cloudy  lemon-coloured  liquid,  very 
different  in  appearance  from  a  mixture  of  nitrous  vapour  and  chlorine, 
while  chlorine  gas  passed  off. 

This  liquid  was  completely  decomposed  by  water,  without  the  evolution 
of  any  gas,  and  the  solution  contained  hydrochloric  acid,  but  no  free 
chlorine.  The  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  original  gas  was  ascertained  by 
precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  relation 
which  it  bore  to  the  other  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  was  that  of 
2  equivs.  to  1  equiv. 

An  analysis  of  the  gas  by  means  of  mercury,  which  absorbed  the  chlo- 
rine, led  to  the  same  result,  and  confirmed  the  identity  of  the  nitrogen 
compound  with  nitric  oxide.  The  composition  of  the  liquid  is,  therrefore, 
expressed  by  the  formula — 

NO,  CU 
and  this  perfectly  explains  the  simultaneous  evolution  of  chlorine ;  3  equivs. 
of  oxygen,  separating  from  an  equivalent  of  nitric  acid,  give  rise  to  3 
equivs.  of  chlorine,  2  of  which  remaitt  in  combination  with  the  nitric  oxide, 
and  produce  the  new  liquid  acid,  or  hypochkromtric  cuiid,  while  the  other 
is  liberated. 

Aqua-regia,  however,  prepared  under  diflerent  circumstances,  afforda 
liquid  products,  which  are  by  no  means  of  such  constant  composition. 
When  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  mixture  is  replaced  by  common  salt  only 
just  covered  with  the  ordinary  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  2  equivalents  of 
chlorine  to  1.30  equivs.,  and  in  another  case  to  1.53  equivs.  of  nitric  oxide 
were  obtained  from  the  vapour  of  the  liquid.  When  gold  is  acted  upon 
by  aqua-regia,  the  nitric  oxide  in  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  somewhat  less 
than  1  equivalent.  These  facts,  and  the  different  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  gases  obtained  from  successive  portions  of  the  liquid,  show  that 
the  body  is  a  mixture,  and  that  NOs  Cls  is  not  the  only  constituent  of 
the  chloronitric  liquid.  There  is  at  least  one  liquid  in  the  condensed 
products  from  aqua-regia  possessing  the  composition  shown  by  the 
formula — 

NO,  CI, 
which  latter  may  also  be  obtained  directly  by  allowing  nitric  oxide  and 
chlorine  to  condense  together  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  a  cooling-mixture ; 
but  even  then  the  product  is  not  a  definite  body,  for  the  proportions  of 
nitric  oxide  gas  in  the  less  volatile  portions  arc  very  much  greater  than  in 
the  more  volatile.  The  same  results  were  obtained  fh>m  the  vapour  of  the 
liquid  condensed  from  a  mixture  of  common  salt  with  nitric  acid. 
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These  condensed  liqnlds,  prepared  in  different  manners,  are,  therefore, 
mixtures  in  yariable  proportions  of  the  two  compounds,  NO*  CI2,  and 
NO,  CI. 

The  products  bear  a  great  analogy  to  the  hyponitric  and  nitrous  acids, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  call  them  hypochloronitric  acid  and  chioronitrous  acid 
respectively.  They  are  both  decomposed  immediately  by  water,  and  give 
rise  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  products  of  hyponitric  add. 

Aqua-regia,  therefore,  whether  concentrated  or  diluted,  without  the 
agency  of  any  other  body,  and  simply  under  the  influence  of  heat,  is 
decomposed  into  chloronitric  Tapour,  chlorine  and  water. 

When  gold  is  acted  upon  by  aquo-regia,  the  author's  experiments  tend 
to  show  that  the  products  of  decomposition  are  precisely  the  same,  the 
chlorine  only  being  retained  by  the  gold  and  the  chloronitric  vapour,  to 
which  the  action  of  aqua-regia  upon  gold  has  been  erroneously  attributed, 
passing  off  as  if  no  gold  were  concerneid  in  the  reaction.— Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society, 

USEFUL  APPLICATION  OF  AMMONIACAL  CHLOBIDE 

OF  ZINC. 

By  dissolving  equal  equivalents  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  sal  ammoniac, 
a  double  salt,  compost  of  these  two  substances,  readily  crystallizes 
in  six-sided  prisms.  This  salt  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving 
oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is,  therefore,  possible,  by  means  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  ammomacsd  chloride  of  zinc,  to  polish  rusty 
spots  on  iron  and  copper.  In  tinning  copper  vessels  the  solution  of 
ammoniacal  chloride  of  zinc  is  of  great  advantage  :  the  surface  to  be  tinned 
is  treated  with  it,  and  the  vessel  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire  ;  then,  when 
the  surface  appears  perfectly  bright,  the  tin  is  poured  in,  so  that  it  may 
spread  over  the  surface.  This  method  is  also  applicable  for  coating  with 
lesui — Pharmaceutiaches  Central  Blatt,  No.  xxviL 


ARSBNITE  OF  QUININE. 

SotTBEiRAK,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris, 
stated  that  arsenite  of  quinine  is  now  much  recommended  as  a  remedy  in 
cutaneous  disease.  He  observed,  that  the  process  for  preparing  it,  by 
double  decomposition  from  sulphate  of  quinine  and  arsenite  ot  potash,  was 
not  a  good  one  :  he  proposed  the  following  process,  which  he  hsid  found  to 
answer  well : — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  quinine,  100  parts, 
dissolve  it  in  distilled  water  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  ;   then  precipitate  the  quinine  with  ammonia,  wash  it, 
press  it,  and  dissolve  it  in 

Rectified  spirit,   600  parts. 
Add        Arsenions  acid,    14.4    " 
heat  them  together  and  filter.    As  the  filtered  liquor  coolsy  the  arsenite 
of  quinine  separates  in  acicular  crystals. 

ON  THE  CONTAMINATION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  SODA  WITH 

SULPHATE  OF  MANGANESE. 

Manufacturers  of  chloride  of  lime  who  operate  on  a  large  scale,  and 
procure  chlorine  from  common  salt  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  use  the  residue,  which  they  probably  merely  saturate 
with  Ihne,  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  soda.    It  is  obvious  that 
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part  of  the  nentral  tolpbate  of  the  penndde  of  manganese  may  remain  in 
the  solution  and  hecoine  carjstaUized  along  with  the  anlphate  of  soda. 
Attention  has  only  been  recently  drawn  to  tiliis  adulteration  of  commercial 
Glauber's  sidt.  As  the  aulphate  of  manganese  posaesaea  a  (simUar  degree 
of  solubility  in  water,  erystallizea  in  prisma  like  the  aulphate  of  aoda,  is  of 
a  reddish  white  colour,  and  equally  becomes  efflorescent  in  dry  air—the 
aboYe-mentioned  impurity  may  be  eaaUy  overlooked,  eapedally  if  the  pro- 
portion of  manganeae  be  small.  It  is,  theref(»e,  adTiaable  to  examine  the 
commercial  sulphate  of  aoda  by  diaaolving  a  amall  quantity  <^  it  in  hot 
water  and  adding  to  the  solution  a  solution  of  chloride  cMf  lime,  by  whidi 
the  Glauber's  salt,  if  pure,  will  be  neither  c<doured  nortaidered  turbid.—- 
Buchner^s  Bepertorium,  Bd.  i,  HefL  1^  3tte  Beihe. 

SALE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  AND  PHABMACEUTICAL 

TIMES. 

On  Friday  morning  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  auctioneer,  submitted  to  public 
competition,  under  the  order  of  the  mortgagees  in  possession,  the  copyright 
and  printed  stock  of  these  weekly  mecUcal  journals.  The  former,  which 
has  been  established  nearly  nine  years,  gained  considerable  notoriety  a 
Short  time  since,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  libellous  attacks  which 
appeared  in  its  columns  upon  Mr.  Wakley,  the  coroner,  and  who  was  at 
that  time,  and  still  is,  the  proprietor  of  the  Lancet,  a  rival  journal.  In 
consequence  of  these  attacks,  Mr.  Wakley  entered  sereral  actions  for  libel, 
in  all  of  which  he  was  successful,  and  heavy  damages  were  inflicted  upon 
the  defendant,  which  in  all  probability  led  to  the  present  sale,  as  the 
auctioneer  stated  its  receipt  at  this  time  to  be  such  as  to  produce  a  dear 
income  of  £1000  per  annum.  The  first  olOfbr  for  the  entire  copyright  and 
right  of  continuation  of  the  Jdedkal  Tunes  was  £300,  which  rose  slowly 
until  it  reached  £1,710,  at  which  figure  it  was  ultimately  knocked  down 
to  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Reed,  the  well-known  printers.  The  Pharmaceutical 
Times  was  then  put  up,  but  despite  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  it 
failed  to  elicit  one  single  offer,  and  the  sale,  after  a  considerable  delay,  was 
adjourned. — Observer, 

UNGUENTUM  STLMULANS, 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  having  occasion  to  prescribe  a  stimnlatmg 
ointment  varying  in  strength,  according  to  the  case  for  which  it  is 
required,  has  adopted  the  following,  which  we  publish  by  his 
authority : — 

R    Pulvis  Cantharidis,  ^iy. 
Adipia,  §xtj. 
Macerate  with  a  moderate  heat  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter  through 
paper. 

To  dilate  this  ointnoieniy  Mr.  Wilson  orders  adeps  odorata,  by 
which  he  means  ordinary  pomatum. 

THE  CLOSING  OF  SHOPS  ON  SUNDAYS. 

We  have  received  the  following  Notice  firam  Mr.  Bygrave,  of  Chelsea, 
for  publication : — 

*'  Notice  to  the  Public. — ^An  arrangement  haying  been  entered  into 
by  the  Surgeons,  Chemists,  and  Druggists  of  Pimlico,  Chelsea,  Brompton, 
and  Burrounduig  neighbourhoods,  to  dose  their  shops  on  the  Sabbath 
days,  from  eleven  o*dSock  in  the  forenoon  until  eight  o'dock  in  the  evening, 
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*<Thi0  if  to  giTe  Kotioe,  Tluit  oa  a&d  after  Sunday  the  29th  of  the 
present  month,  they  will  dose  their  doors  during  the  aboYe-named  hours, 
and  will  not  supply  any  artide,  except  what  is  urgentfy  regtured, 

'' 2Sd  October^  ISiSr 

A  COMPLIMENTARY  HINT  FOR  HUNGRY  EDITORS  I 

Mb.  Editob.  —  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  accompanying  PRINTED 
CIRCULAR,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  a  provindal  paper. 
I  think  it  deserrinpr  of  insertion  in  your  Journal,  for  the  b^efit  of  the  tnide 
genendly,  and  remain,  Yoars  obediently. 

October  20,  1848.  A  MJ*.S. 


*'  Mr.  H presents  his  compliments  to  the  Editors  of  the 


and  begs  to  state  that  he  will  feel  obliged  by  their  fiimishing 
him  with  a  copy  of  any  number  of  their  paper  in  which  they  may  give  a 
fiivonrable  editorial  notice  of  his  having  fitted  up  suitable  coses  of  medi- 
cines at  10«.  6d,  and  upwards,  with  directions,  as  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  with  a  copy  of  their  report ;  which  medidnes  the  most 
eminent  of  the  faculty  are  of  opinion  that  heads  of  families,  masters  of 
schools  and  workhouses,  proprietors  of  establishments  and  works,  such  bb 
fiftctories,  mines,  warehouses,  wharfs,  and  docks,  should  have  for  momentary 
use  in  case  of  an  attack  of  chdera. 

**  Mr.  H is  desirons  of  following  notices  by  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments, and  wishes  at  the  same  time  the  paper  is  sent,  a  scale  of  diarges 
for  advertisements." 

October  Uth,  1848. 


MOTICBB  OF  BOOKS. 


WORKS  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 

Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs.   Edited  by  Thomas  Graham, 
y.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  a  Society  which  is 
calculated  to  contribute  very  beneficially  to  the  advancement  of 
chemical  science  in  this  countr}%  We  have  alluded  on  pre- 
vious occasions  to  the  formation  of  the  Cavendish  Sodety, 
whose  object  is,  by  the  association  of  individuals,  to  provide  for 
the  circulation  among  its  members  of  such  works  of  interest  and 
value  in  Chemistry  and  its  allied  sciences  as  would  not  be  likely 
otherwise  to  be  published.  Several  societies  of  this  kind,  in  other 
departments  of  science,  have  been  in  operation  for  some  year% 
and  much  useful  knowledge  has  been  extended  through  these 
means.  There  is  now  a  prospect  of  similar  advantages  being 
aiforded  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  ihe  pursuit  or  application  of 
Chemistry.  It  appears  that  the  Members  of  the  Cavendish  Society 
at  present  number  about  600.  These,  for  the  annual  subscription 
of  one  guinea,  receive  aH  the  works  published  by  the  Society,  and 
which  are  not  attainable  in  any  other  way.  A  Council  elected 
annually  by  the  members  decide  upon  the  Dooks  to  be  published, 
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and  superintend  their  publication.  It  is  estimated  that  should  the 
number  of  members  continue  as  at  present,  the  funds  will  admit 
of  the  publication  of  two  volumes  a  year ;  but  should  the  sub- 
scribers increase  to  900  or  1000,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  will, 
each  member  would  receive  three  volumes  in  return  for  his  sub- 
scription. 

The  active  operations  of  the  Society  commence  with  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  the  second  of  their  works,  the  first  volume  of  the 
translation  of  GmelirCs  Chemistry  will  be  ready  for  circulation 
about  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  volume  now  before  us  consists  of  "  Reports  and  Memoirs" 
on  several  subjects,  one  or  other  of  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  the  several  readers  for  whom  they  are 
designed,  whatever  direction  their  chemical  studies  or  pursuits 
may  have  taken. 

Those  who  delight  in  physical  investigations  connected  with  the 
constitution  of  bodies,  will  find  elaborate  expositions  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  "  The  relation  of  the 
volumes  of  bodies  in  the  solid  state  to  their  equivalents  or  atomic 
weights  ;"  by  Professor  Otto,  of  Brunswick,  and  by  M.  Filhol. 

It  has  been  long  ascertained,  that  quantities  corresponding  with 
the  equivalents  or  atomic  weights  of  bodies,  when  in  the  form  of 
gas  or  vapour^  occupy  spaces  which  bear  to  each  other  a  very 
simple  relation^  such  as  1  to  2,  1  to  4,  &c.,  and  Chemists  were 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  or  a  similar  law  applied 
to  bodies  in  the  solid  state.  This  subject  has  recently  occupied 
the  attention  of  Messrs.  Flayfair  and  Joule  in  tliis  country,  and 
several  papers,  describing  the  results  of  their  labours,  have  been 
read  before  the  Chemical  Society,  and  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  that  body.  No  conclusive  results  have  yet  been  attained, 
but  the  investigation  of  the  subject  has  led  to  the  development  of 
interesting  facts,  and  afforded  some  points  for  speculation. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  foregoing  subject,  is  that  of  isomorphism^ 
or  the  relation  of  crystalline  forms  in  bodies  of  similar  constitution. 
On  this  subject  there  is  a  very  excellent  "Report"  by  Professor 
Otto,  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  second  edition  of  that 
author's  systematic  work  on  Chemistrtfy  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation. The  facts  observed  in  reference  to  isomorphism  admit  of 
much  more  satisfactory  generalization  than  those  connected  with 
atomic  volume,  and  the  principles  that  have  been  deduced  are  so 
interwoven  with  the  present  received  systems  of  Chemistry,  that  it 
becomes  important  for  Chemists  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  data  upon  which  such  principles  have  been  founded. 
Professor  Otto's  report  is  considered  to  be  the  most  full  and  detailed 
that  has  yet  been  published. 

Those  whose  chemical  knowledge  is  applied  in  the  direction  of 
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animal  or  vegetable  physiology,  will  be  gratified  with  the  perusal 
of  a  very  able  and  explicit  report  by  Dr.  Julius  Vogel,  on  Endos- 
mosiSf  or  the  laws  according  to  which  the  mixing  of  fluids  and 
their  penetration  into  permeable  substances  occurs,  with  special 
reference  to  the  processes  in  the  human  and  animal  organism. 
Increased  interest  has  been  excited  in  reference  to  this  subject,  by 
the  recent  publication  of  some  researches  by  Liebig,  on  the  motion 
of  the  juices  in  the  animal  body. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  will 
find  a  memoir  entitled,  Physical  Investigations  on  Dyeing^  by 
M.  Chevreul,  in  which  the  influence  that  two  colours  may  exercise 
upon  each  other,  when  seen  simultaneously,  is  described  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  those 
who  contemplate  the  special  application  of  such  knowledge. 
The  following  is  the  method  of  observing  the  phenomena  treated 
of  in  this  memoir : — 

**  If  we  look  simultaneously  at  two  narrow  zones  of  different  colour 

i>laced  side  by  side,  the  colours  will  be  more  or  less  modified.  The  fol- 
bwing  is  a  very  simple  manner  of  convincing  ourselves  of  this  proposition. 
We  take  two  bands  O  and  O',  of  the  same  colour  and  identical ;  and  two 
other  bands,  P  and  P',  of  another  colour,  and  identical  They  must  be 
half-an-inch  in  width,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  They  may  be 
formed  of  some  stuff,  or  of  paper,  or  of  ribbon.  We  then  paste  the  band 
(y  to  a  card,  and  put  O  at  the  distance  of  the  ^th  of  an  inch,  and  the 
band  P  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  touch  O  ;  and  finally  paste  on  P' 
at  the  distance  of  «^th  of  an  inch  from  P. 

**  "^oyr  if  we  look  at  the  card  in  a  certain  direction,  and  during  some 
seconds,  we  shall  almost  always  see  four  differently  coloured  bands.    It 
must  be  observed  that  O'  and  P'  serve  as  terms  of  comparison  to  judge  of 
the  modifications  exparienced  by  O  and  P  in  their  juxta-position. 
*'  Thus  for  instance. 

Colours  used  in  the  Experiment.  Modlflcation. 

CRed inclined  to  Violet 

(Orange  "         Yellow 

:  ^Ovan^  "         Red 

(Green "         Blue 

CYellow    "         Orange 

IBlue    "         Indigo." 

These  modifications  of  colours  are  not  limited  to  the  case  where 
the  modifying  coloured  zones  are  contiguous  to  one  another,  for 
they  may  be  observed  even  when  the  zones  are  separated. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  memoir  has  been  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  by  which  these  phenomena  are  regulated. 

The  sixth  memoir  is  On  the  latent  Heat  of  Steam  at  different 
Temperatures,  by  M.  Regnault.  This  is  part  of  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  French  Government, 
with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  theory  of  the  steam-engiue.  The 
subject  is  one  of  considerable  importanca  in  a  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  point  of  view.     Dr.  Black  first  directed  attention  to 

s 
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the  fact  that,  in  the  evaporation  of  water  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed or  rendered  latent.  Many  experiments  have  since  been  made 
by  different  investigators  with  the  view  of  determining  the  amount 
of  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  also  at  difierent  pressures.  The  determination  of 
the  question  is  attended  with  many  practical  difficulties,  and  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained,  have  all  varied  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

The  Celebrated  ^Yatt,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  investigators 
of  this  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  convert  a  pound  ofwater^  at  32<*  Fahr,,  into  steam 
at  any  pressure^  is  constant.     This  has  been  called  WaU*s  law. 

More  recently  Southern  and  Creighton  deduced  from  experi- 
ments which  they  had  jointly  performed,  that  the  heat  absorbed  in 
the  transition  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  is  constant  at 
all  pressures^  and  that  the  total  quantity  of  heat  may  be  obtained 
by  adding  to  the  constant  latent  heat  the  number  representing 
the  temperature  of  the  steam.  This  has  been  ca}\Q^)SoutherfCs 
law. 

These  laws  have  pretty  equally  shared  the  sanction  of  philo- 
sophers, yet  perfectly  satisfactory  experiments  were  wanting  to 
give  to  either  the  full  force  of  authority. 

The  experiments  detailed  by  M.  Regnault  have  been  made  with 
the  requisite  care  and  precautions,  and  the  results  will  supersede 
all  those  which  had  been  previously  referred  to.  They  tend  to 
show  that  neither  Watt's  nor  Southern's  law  is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  ;  but  that  of  the  two,  the  law  of ^ Watt  is  the 
nearest  to  the  truth. 

I  The  next  paper  is  On  the  artificial  Formation  of  Alkaloids 
by  M.  E.  Kopp,  of  Strasburg.  The  author  describes  the  several 
artificial  bases  which  are  at  present  known,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  twenty.  These  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  the  modes 
in  which  they  are  obtained,  and  the  re-actions  which  occur  are 
described,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  means  by  which  some  of  the 
more  important  alkaloids,  whicn  are  now  derived  solely  from  natural 
sources,  might  be  made  artificially.  The  subject  will  interest 
many  of  the  I^armaceutical  readers  of  the  book. 

The  eighth  and  last  paper  is  a  Memoir  by  Professor  Bunsen,  On 
the  Pseudo^  Volcanic  Phenomena  of  Iceland,  This  to  the  general 
reader  is  the  most  interesting  of  these  reports  and  memoirs ;  but 
the  length  to  which  this  notice  has  already  extended,  prevents  our 
giving  an  analysis  of  it. 

The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  creditable  to  the  body  from  which  it 
emanates.  It  contains  matter  of  varied  interest  and  much  value, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  favourably  received  by  the  members, 
and  contribute  to  the  extension  of  the  Society. 
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A  I>Z8FEZraAT0RY,  OB  COBIIfEnTART   OM   THI  PhABMACOPOBUS  OT  GbXAT 

Britain,  comprisina  the  Natural  History^  Deactyytion,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy, 
Actions,  Uses,  ama  Doses  of  the  Articles  in  the  Materia  Medica,  1^ 
BoBEBT  Chbistison,  M.D.,  y.P.R.S  K,  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinbiogh,  &c..  &c.  Second  Edition.  roTised  and  im- 
proved, vlth  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies. 
Edinburgh  :   A.  and  C.  Black.    London :   Longmans,  8yo,  pp.  1003. 

[We  regret  the  necessity  of  deferring  our  notice  of  this  important 
work  until  next  month.] 

CuNicAL  LEcnrBES  on  the  Pbactice  of  Medicibte.  By  Robert  J. 
Grotes,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  Edited  by  J.  Moobx 
Keuoan,  MJD.,M.R.LA  ,  &c.,  &c.  Two  volumes,  8vo,  pp^  586  and  570. 
Dublin  :  Fannin  and  Co.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh  : 
Maclachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  we  could  have  done  justice  to  the  author 
and  editor  of  this  valuable  work,  by  giving  it  such  a  notice  as  it 
deserves ;  but  the  subject  being  the  Practice  of  Medicine^  it  is  not 
within  the  pale  of  our  capacity. 

On  Pulmonary  Consubcftion,  and  on  Bronchial  and  Labtnobal 
Disease,  tptiA  Remarks  on  the  Places  of  JResidence  chiefly  resorted  toby  the 
Qnumnptive  Invalid.  By  Sir  Chas.  Sciidamobb,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &&,  Sec. 
London  :  John  Churchill,  8va  pp.  260. 

The  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review^    YoL  IH,  No.  4. 

Cholera  Investigated.  By  P.  Smith.  W.  Gibbs,  Holywell-street,  pp.  56. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.B^Tn  preparing  calico  or  linen  with  Collodion  it  is  necessary  to 
saturate  it;  otherwise  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  surface  is  not  adhesiye.  Unless 
the  gun-cotton  be  properly  prepared,  the  collodion  when  dry  sometimes 
Grumbles  into  powder  instead  of  becoming  Arm  and  tenacious.  Carded 
cotton  ia  the  proper  kind,  although  other  similar  substances  may  answer  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Peteriorou^A.— Oiled  sUk  is  a  fine  description  of  silk  saturated  with  drying- 
oiL 

IgnoramMS, — When  decoctum  cinchone  is  ordered,  we  use  the  yellow 
barL  It  is  asserted  by  some  persons  that  the  pale  bark  should  be  used. 
Anv  medical  man  who  has  a  preference  has  the  option  of  ordering  the  kind 
of  bark  which  he  intends.  If  he  neglect  to  do  so,  the  judgment  of  the 
Chemist  must  decide  it ;  an  1  considering  the  yellow  bark  Uie  best  and  most 
oonunonlv  prescribed,  we  adopt  it  generally. 

L.  M,  W, — For  the  price  of  chloride  of  zinc  apply  to  the  agentSi  Nitiato 
of  lead  is  not  in  the  market  at  present  as  a  disinfectant 

A  Chemist  and  Druggist, — Syrup  of  Poppies  should  be  made  from  the 
capsules,  not  the  extract. 

Afr.  Parr  (^Nottingham)  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  very  good  test-paper  of 
medium  tint,  which  answers  for  acids  or  alkalies. 

y.Z. — ^When  Gas.  is  ordered,  it  is  often  intended  to  mean  f.^iiL,  althought 
according  to  the  Pharmacopceia,  it  means  f  ^x. 

B.  B,  B, — It  is  not  illeg^  for  any  person  to  afford  gratuitous  relief  to  a 
patient  in  an  emergency. 
'  B.  JL  (Bury), — The  subject  is  at  this  time  under  the  noUce  of  the  ConnciL 

An  Apprentice  (near  Manchester). — See  voL  vii..  No.  7. 

JSjtts. — The  subscription  for  Life  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
is  practically  obsolete,  not  having  been  reduced  from  twenty  guineas,  except 
in  the  case  of  foreign  Members,  who  pay  ten  guineas. 

T.  V,C,  (LondtmySee  voL  viL>  No.  7. ;  apply  personally  to  the  Secretary. 
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7.  S,  C. — Friars'  Balsam  requires  a  stamp,  if  sold  as  Friars'  Balsam ;  but 
not  when  sold  as  Compound  Tincture  of  Benjamin.  The  other  articles 
mentioned  do  not  require  stamps  unless  sold  with  recommendation,  or  the 
words  **  prepared  only  by." 

Qu4gsUor, — (1.)  No.  1  does  not  require  a  stamp.  No.  2.  does  on  account 
of  the  word  ^only." — (2.)  The  following  is  the  translation :  **  A  fourth  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day  after  meals." 

A,  P.  S.  {Dartford) — Neither  of  the  articles  named  require  stamps. 

An  Associate  (Saffron  Walden) — The  specimens  of  quack  bills  hare  been 
receiyed,  and  are  reserTod,  among  others,  for  a  future  opportunity. 

E.  W,P.^  A,  P.  S,^T>v.  Ure's  Dictionari/  of  Chemistry  is  the  only  book 
of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  our  language.  The  present  edition  is  antiquated. 
A  new  one  is  said  to  be  in  course  of  preparation. 

J,  F.— The  preparation  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Dutch  Drops"  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Paris  to  be  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  guaiacum, 
spirit  of  nitric  ether,  and  oils  of  amber  and  doves. 

S.  F,  J.,  Bath.—(\,)  To  detect  mercury  in  plate  powder,  dissolve  the 
powder  in  nitric  acid,  avoiding  much  excess  of  acid,  dilute  the  solution,  and 
plunge  a  piece  of  bright  copper  into  it  The  mercury  will  be  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  copper,  and  may  be  collected  in  globules. — (2.)  Diamond 
cement  is  made  as  follows  : — Soak  isinglass  in  water  until  it  is  sof^,  tlien  dis'* 
solve  it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  proof  spirit,  with  the  aid  of  heat 
In  ^ij  of  this  dissolve  gr.  x.  of  ammoniacum  ;  and,  yrhile  still  liquid,  add  a 
solution  of  5ss.  of  mastic  in  5uj*  of  rectilied  spirit 

M.  P.  S,  {Brist[d)» — We  presume  that  Sp,  JEther,  ckloricif  means  what  is 
usually  sold  under  the  name  of  chhric  ether,  that  is  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
chloroform  in  eight  parts  of  rectified  spirit 

Chetnist  has  sent  some  observations  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  test,  sulphuric 
acid  and  starch,  for  iodide  of  potassium ;  but  he  adds  nothing  material  to 
what  we  have  already  stated  on  this  subject  at  page  130,  in  the  number  for 
September.  It  is  true  that  oil  of  vitriol  would  liberate  iodine  if  added  to 
iodide  of  potassium,  but  no  Chemist  would  think  of  using  the  strong  acid  in 
such  a  case,  moreover  it  would  completely  modify  the  action  of  the  starch. 
The  proper  method  of  testing  is  that  which  we  have  described  on  previously 
fdluding  to  the  subject 

Chemicxts, — We  presume  the  detonating  balls  sold  at  the  toy  shops  are 
nade  with  fulminating  mercury. 

Coflo(/ibR.~There  are  no  other  works  in  our  language  which  treat  more 
largely  on  the  subject  of  analysis  than  those  mentioned.  In  Fresenius's 
Qmntitative  Analysis,  there  are  explicit  instructions  for  conducting  Organic 
Analysis. 

A  Student  of  Xlep€ipa, — ^There  Is  no  better  information  on  the  subject 
than  that  contained  in  Dr.  Pereira's  book.  It  .a  true  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  sources  of  the  cinchona  barks  of  commerce  is  not  complete  or  satisfactory, 
and  that  would  be  part  of  the  answer  to  Uie  question. 

A  Member  (Plymouth). — ^Polished  steel  instruments  are  very  readily  coated 
with  gold,  by  dipping  them  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 

An  Associatc—Mi.  Youatt's  work,  entitled  *'  Sheep,  their  Breeds,  Manage^ 
ment,  and  Diseases,**  is  probably  the  kind  of  book  required.  It  is  published 
by  Baldwin,  Paternoster  Row. 

Veritas  (Coventry). — The  statement  referred  to  will  be  found  at  vol.  vi., 
p.  697. 

Advertisemenis  to  Mr.  Ch  org  hill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Instructions  from   Members  and  Associates,   respecting   the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,    to    Mr.  S.^ith,  17>  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  EorroR,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  nnmber). 
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THE  CHOLERA. 

During  the  past  month  this  epidemic  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress ia  this  country.  The  number  of  cases  reported  and  the  ratio 
of  mortality  (above  fifty  per  cent.)  are  sufficient  to  keep  alive  some 
degree  of  apprehension  without  giving  rise  to  a  panic.  Although 
the  cases  have  chiefly  occurred  among  the  poorer  classes  in  unhealthy 
districts,  there  have  been  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  among 
which  maybe  mentioned  the  case  of  Charles  Brind,  Elsq.,  the- 
late  Prime  Warden  or  Master  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company,  who 
died  at  Stamford  Hill,  on  the  12th  of  November,  after  twenty-^ 
two  hours  illness. 

At  the  time  our  last  number  was  in  the  press  we  were  antici^ 
pating  a  communication  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  on  the 
subject  of  the  general  precautions  to  be  observed  by  the  public  in 
regard  to  cholera.  This  document  appeared  in  the  Times  ot 
November  3,  and  the  opinions  it  contains  are  in  many  respects  at 
variance  with  the  instructions  previously  given  t>y  the  legal  Board 
of  Health.  The  points  at  issue  relate  chiefly  to  diet,  the  College 
dissenting  from  the  Board  of  Health  in  regard  to  the  anathema 
which  had  been  published  against  vegetables,  fruits,  salt  meat, 
&c.  The  College  gives  no  opinion  as  to  the  remedies  to  be  em- 
ployed or  kept  in  readiness,  observing  that  the  treatment  must  de- 
pend on  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

The  following  are  the 

BECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  ON 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  CHOLERA. 

"  The  "Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  feeling  that  on  the  re- 
appearance of  epidemic  cholera  in  England  the  public  may  naturally  look 
to  them  for  advice  and  guidance,  have  deemed  it  proper  to  appoint  a 
cholera  committee,  composed  of  physicians  who  hold  important  offices  in 
the  metropolitan  hospitals,  or  who  had  extensive  experience  of  the  disease 
at  its  last  visitation,  to  consider  what  measures  it  is  expedient  to  adopt 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  of  otherwise 
mitigating  its  evils. 

"  The  committee  thus  formed  have,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
college,  drawn  up  the  following  remarks  and  mstructions  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public  :— 

*•  1.  Cholera  appears  to  have  been  very  rarely  communicated  by  personal 

intercourse ;  and  all  attempts  to  stay  its  progress  by  cordons  or  quarantine 

have  failed.    From  these  circumstances  the  committee,  without  expressing 

any  positive  opinion  with  respect  to  its  contagious  or  non-contagious 
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nature,  agree  in  drawing  this  practical  condnsion,  that  in  a  district  where 
cholera  prevails  no  appreciable  increase  of  danger  is  incurred  by  ministering 
to  persons  affected  with  it,  and  no  safety  afforded  to  the  cominuuity  by 
the  iK^ation  of  the  sick. 

"  2.  The  disease  has  almost  invariably  been  most  destructive  in  the 
dampest  and  filthiest  parts  of  the  town  it  has  visited.  The  committee 
would,  therefore,  urge  on  the  public  authorities  the  propriety  of  taking 
immediate  steps  to  improve  the  state  of  sewers  and  drains,  to  cover  those 
which  are  open,  and  to  remove  all  collections  of  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  from  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.  They  woiSd  also  impress 
on  individuals,  especially  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  great  importance  ol 
well-airing  their  rooms,  and  of  cleanlincfls  in  both  their  dwellings  and 
persons. 

**  3.  A  state  of  debility  or  exhaustion,  however  produced,  increases  the 
liability  to  cholera.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  all  persons 
during  its  prevalence  to  live  in  the  manner  they  have  hitherto  found  most 
conducive  to  their  heslth  ;  avoiding  intemperance  of  aU  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  intoxicating  liquors. 
A  sufficiency  of  nouridLing  food  ;  warm  clothing,  and  speedy  change  of 
damp  garments  ;  regular  and  sufficient  sleep ;  and  avoidance  of  excessive 
fatigue,  of  long  fasting,  and  of  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  more  particularly 
at  night,  are  important  means  of  promoting  or  maintaining  good  health, 
and  thereby  afford  protection  against  ihe  cholera. 

''The  committee  do  not  recommend  that  the  public  should  abstain  ftom 
the  modente  use  of  well-cooked  green  vegetables,  and  of  ripe  or  preserved 
firuits.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  articles  of  diet,  is  with  most  persons 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear,  thati 
if  they  be  genendly  abstained  ftx)m,now  that  the  potato  crop  has  in  great 
measure  failed,  many  persons,  especially  among  the  poor  in  large  towna^ 
will  fail  into  tluit  ill-condition  which,  in  its  highest  degree  is  known  as 
scurvy,  and  that  they  will  in  consequence  be  the  readier  victims  of  cholera. 
The  committee  likewise  think  it  not  advisable  to  prohibit  the  use  of  pork, 
or  bacon,  or  of  salted,  dried,  or  smc^Ded  meat  or  fish,  which  have  not  been 
proved  to  exert  any  direct  influence  in  causing  this  disease.  Nothing 
promotes  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases  so  much  as  want  of  nourishment, 
and  the  poor  will  necessarily  suffer  this  want  if  they  are  led  to  abstain 
from  those  articles  of  food  on  which,  firom  tlidr  comparative  cheapness, 
they  mainly  depend  for  subsistence. 

"On  the  whole,  the  committee  advise  persons  living  in  districts  in 
which  cholera  prevails,  to  adhere  to  that  plan  of  diet  which  they  have 
generally  found  to  agree  with  them,  avoiding  merely  such  articles  of  food 
as  experience  may  have  taught  them  to  be  likely  to  disorder  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

'*  4.  The  committee  are  unable  to  recommend  an  uniform  plan  of  treat* 
ment  to  be  adopted  by  the  public  in  all  cases  c(£  looseness  of  the  bowels^ 
supposed  to  be  premonitory  of  cholera.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  important 
that  such  aliments  should  be  promptly  attended  to  ;  but  since  they  may 
arise  from  various  caoises,  of  which  a  medical  man  can  alone  judge,  the 
committee  deem  it  safer  that  persons  affected  with  them  should  apply  at 
once  for  medical  assistance,  than  that  they  should  indiscriminately  use,  of 
their  own  accord,  or  on  the  suggestion  of  unprofessional  persons,  powerful 
medicines  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses.  Should  the  looseness  of 
the  bowels  be  attended  with  feelings  of  great  exhaustion  and  diilliness,  the 
person  should,  of  course,  be  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  and  the  usual  means  of 
restoring  warmth  to  the  body  be  assidnoiuly  emfdoyed,  until  professinnal 
advice  can  be  obtained. 
**  In  order  that  the  poor  may  have  the  means  of  dbCaining  foch  assist- 
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anoe  promptly,  the  committee  recommend  that  the  proper  anthorities 
should  at  once  estabtish  dispensaries  in  those  parts  of  the  tovrn  which  are 
remote  from  the  existing  medical  institutions  ;  and  that  they  should  also 
take  steps  to  proride  distinct  cholera  hospitals,  which  it  will  require  some 
time  to  organize,  and  which  they  believe  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  should  the  epidemic  prevail  in  this  metropolis  with  a  severity 
at  aJl  approaching  that  which  it  manifested  on  its  first  appearance  in 
England.  The  committee  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  they  do 
not  recommend  the  establishment  of  such  cholera  hospitals  on  the  ground 
of  effecting  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  and  of  thus  pre- 
venting tl^  spr^  of  the  disease,  but  solely  in  order  that,  should  the 
epidemic  prove  severe,  proper  atfbndance  and  prompt  treatment  may  be 
insured  for  the  sufferers  from  cholera  among  the  poorest  and  most  destitute 
class.  The  existing  hospitals,  even  if  the  authorities  should  consent  to 
the  admission  of  persons  ill  of  cholera,  could  not  furnish  the  requisite 
accommodation,  uiUess  they  were  shut  against  persons  labouring  under 
other  severe  diseases  ;  a  measure  which,  at  the  approach  of  winter  espe- 
cially, would  add  much  to  the  distress  of  the  poor. 

^  6.  In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  urge  on  the  rich,  who  have  com- 
parativdy  little  to  fiear  for  themselves,  the  great  duty  of  generously  and 
actively  ministering  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  while  the  epidemic  prevails ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  fuel,  warm  clothing,  and  sufficient  nourishment,  are 
powerM  safeguards  against  the  disease. 

**  They  deem  it  most  desirable  that  the  parish  authorities  should  at  once 
improve  the  diet  and  increase  the  comforts  of  the  poor  under  their  charge, 
and  that  the  wealthy  sliould  form  societies  for  the  supply  of  food,  clothing, 
and  fuelj'to  those,  who,  though  not  paupers,  still  need  charitable  assistance 
in  the  present  emergency. 

'*  Such  measures,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  those  possessed  of  power  and 
wealth  to  adopt,  would,  the  committee  believe,  if  liberally  carried  out^ 
deprive  the  cholera  of  half  its  victims. 

**  John  Atbtok  Paais,  President 
''JE'eancis  Hawkins,  Registrar, 
"  CoBege  of  Physicians,  Oct  28." 

The  Board  of  Health  almost  Bimultaneously  issued  a  document 
entitled — 

SECoin>  Notification,  in  respect  to  InstrucHons  relative  to 
Orders  and  Regulations. — This  is  a  compound  of  anecdote  and 
declamation,  occupying  three  columns  of  small  type  in  the  TimeSy 
about  half  of  which  consists  of  extracts  of  reports  and  statements 
of  cases,  and  the  remainder  is  an  amplification  of  the  instructions 
previously  given.  The  question  of  contagion  is  adverted  to,  and 
the  non-contagious  doctrine  which  was  unreservedly  promulgated 
in  the  first  notification  is  qualified  by  some  explanatory  remarks, 
which  reduce  the  probabilities  almost  to  an  even  balance,  leaving 
the  subject  in  about  the  same  state  as  the  Board  of  Health  found 
it.  These  notifications  are  so  verbose,  and  contain  so  many  repe** 
titions  of  the  same  sentiment  expressed  in  different  words,  that 
the  effect  produced  by  reading  them  is  less  striking  than  it  would 
have  been  if  moxe  condensation  had  been  observed.  The  main 
feature  of  the  document  before  us  is  the  maxim  that  foul  drains, 
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polluted  atmosphere,  dirty  habits,  and  starvation,  are  favourable  to 
the  spread  of  cholera,  and  vice  versa. 

A  Third  Notification  has  subsequently  appeared,  containing 
similar  instructions. 

We  extract  the  following  Observations  on  Cholera,  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  from  a  letter  in  The  Lancet  of  November  4  : 

•*  I  know  of  no  means  calculated  to  prevent  or  modify  the  atmospheric 
influences,  on  which  this  visitation  of  the  Almighty  depends.  The  cholera 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  irresi)ectiTe  of  the  few  agencies, 
as  yet  known  to  man,  of  the  air  which  he  breathes— of  its  tenii)erature 
and  barometrical  pressure— of  its  hygrometrical  scale— of  its  currents, 
regular  as  the  trader's  wind — of  its  convulsions  by  storm  and  tempest. 
As  I  do  not  believe  in  any  specific  remedy  for  the  disease  when  actually 

{iresent,  so  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  prevented  in  those  otherwise 
iable  to  it,  by  any  special  rules  of  medicine  or  of  diet.  Tlie  one  principle 
that  I  would  inculcate  as  preventive,  under  Providence,  of  the  disease  in 
those  who  are  exposed  to  its  presence,  is,  that  they  should  follow  their 
usual  habits  of  diet,  occupation,  and  exercise,  if  approved  bv  experience 
as  consistent  with  health  ;  that  they  should  avoid,  as  at  other  times,  all 
kinds  of  excess,  and  thus,  awaiting  the  issue  with  calmness,  that  they 
should  be  at  leisure  to  lend  help  to  others.  In  the  discharge  of  my  social 
duty  as  a  physician,  I  demur  to  many  of  the  rules  and  suggestions  enjoined, 
in  reference  to  the  approaching  cholera,  by  the  Government  Board  of 
Health,  under  date  of  Friday,  October  6th.  I  am  deliberately  of  opinion 
that,  in  a  large  number  of  individuals,  inhabitants  of  this  country,  no 
plan  of  diet  would  be  more  likely  to  induce  diarrhoea,  and  other  varieties 
of  '  bowel  complaint,'  than  the  exclusive  bill  of  fare  enjoined  indiscrimi- 
nately to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  by  the  Government  Board  of  Health  in 
the  cholera  Gazette  of  Friday  last.  Setting  aside  the  mischievous  tendency 
of  the  anti-vegetable  maxims  of  diet  recently  promulgated  from  Gwydyr 
House,  as  directly  inducing,  in  certain  habits  of  body,  the  development  of 
inflammatory  or  scorbutic  disease,  it  is  certain  that,  by  depriving  the 
market-gardeners  and  their  labourers,  the  provision-curers,  the  fruiterers 
and  fruit-venders,  and  many  other  classes  of  the  working  population,  of 
their  only  means  of  subsistence,  this  ill-judged  oflScial  edict,  unless 
neutralized  by  the  good  sense  of  humanity,  of  the  profession,  and  the 
public,  will  greatly  promote  and  extend  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  already 
ripe  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs. 

*' And  this  contrived  aggravation  of  the  epidemic  will  be  in  the  exact 
degree  of  the  financial  misery  which  it  may  efi*ect  among  the  industrious 
poor,  whom  on  the  eve  of  winter  it  so  rashly  condemns  to  idleness,  with  all 
its  moral  and  physical  depression,  to  reduced  means  of  lodging,  fuel,  food, 
and  clothing,  to  worse,  far  worse  it  may  be,  than  salt  fish,  *  preserved 
fruits,'  and  *  green  vegetables,' — to  killing  cold,  and  utter  starvation. 

'*  All  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with  which  God,  during  the  last  summer, 
has  blessed  our  orchards  and  gardens,  arc  declared  by  the  medical  autho- 
rities of  Gwydyr  House  to  be,  for  this  year,  superfluous,  mischievous — to 
have  grown  and  ripened  out  of  due  time  !  We  arc  forbidden  to  enjoy 
them. 

"  Treatment — No  general  rules  (without  a  wide  law  of  reserve  and  ex- 
ception) can  be  laid  down  by  any  practical  physician  for  the  treatment  by 
medicine  of  this  rapid  malignant  fever,  determined  as  it  is,  in  most  cases, 
by  urgent  symptoms  of  congestion,  to  the  secreting  surface  of  the  stomach 
and  boweb. 
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I  Btrongly  deprecate  the  use  of  opiam,  alcoholic  Btimulants,  and 
astringents,  in  the  earljr  stages  of  all  cases  of  diarrhooa  that  may  present 
themselves  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  effect  of  such  indiscriminato 
treatment,  as  recommended  hy  the  Goyernment  Board  of  Health,  would 
be,  to  substitute  in  many  instances,  for  a  salutary  moderate '  flux  from  the 
bowels,'  an  apoplexy,  a  brondiitls,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  £yen 
were  it  possible  (which  it  is  not)  to  recognize  in  the  cramps,  dejections, 
and  other  incidents  of 'bowel  complaint,'  the  'premonitory  symptom/ 
AS  it  is  termed,  of  the  malignant  Asiatic  cholera,  it  would  be  a  grave 
question  with  the  reflecting  and  experienced  physician,  and  one  only  to  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances,  in  context  of  the  case,  whether,  in  all 
such  instances,  he  should  at  once  endeavour,  by  chalk,  jalap,  opium,  and 
astringents,  to  arrest  the  fluid  discharges  from  the  intestinal  canaL 

*'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  have  been  preserved  from 
the  fatal  congestions  and  collapse  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  by  non-inter- 
ference with  the  sj[>ontaneous  vomiting  and  looseness  of  the  bowels." 

The  following  is  an  Extract  from  a  Leader  in  The  Lancet 
of  November  1 1  : 

*'  At  the  gross  attempts  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  way  of  prescribing 
we  hardly  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  indignant    Poison  is  deliberately 
put  into  everybody's  hand  for  free  dispensation.    Of  one  of  its  prescript 
tions  the  Board  says  — *  The  following,  which  cure  within  the  reach  andnumage- 
ment  of  everi/ one,  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  useful —namely, 
twenty  grains  of  opiate  confection,  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pep- 
permint water,  or  with  a  little  brandy-and-water,  and  repeated  every 
three  or  four  hours,  or  oftener  if  the  attack  is  severe.'    It  happens  that 
opiate  confection  is  a  very  different  medicament  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin.    In  Edinburgh  there  is  one  grain  of  opium  in  forty-three 
grains  of  the  confection  ;  in  London  one  in  thirty- six  ;  and  in  Dublin  one 
in  twenty-flve.    Of  course  the  Board  of  Health  is  quite  independent  of 
Pharmacopceias.    Of  the  above  prescription  the  Board  observes— *  Half 
these  quantities  may  be  given  to  young  persons  under  fifteen,  and  still 
smaller  doses  to  infants.'     Now,  it  is  an  undoubted  toxioological  fact,  that 
infants  have  been  killed  by  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and 
thrown  into  dangerous  sopor  by  less  than  one-twelfth  I    Does  the  Board 
of  Health  meditate  infanticide  on  a  large  scaJe  ?    If  so,  it  may  be  sure 
of  soon  rivalling  Dalby  and  Dafiy.    Tliis  prescription,  with  others  of  a 
similar  tendency,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  promulgated  before  there 
was  a  medical  man  in  connexion  with  the  Board.    We  were  told  that 
Edwin  Chadwick  would  be  a  doctor  in  full  bloom  in  less  than  ten  days 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  but  we  hardly  expected  such  a  medical 
Crichton  as  we  have  found.    It  is  a  singular  fact  in  this,  the  early  history 
of  public  medicine  and  sanitary  measures,  that  whenever  prescriptions 
are  issued  by  the  Board,  they  are  sure  to  be  countersigned  by  *  Henry 
Austin,'  a  civil  engineer,  we  believe  ;  while,  owing  to  the  left-handed  man- 
ner in  which  a  physician  has  suffered  himself  to  be  added  to  the  Board,  all 
the  regulations  for  street-sweeping,  emptying  privies,  and  the  removal  of 
dirt  and  nuisances,  are  signed  *  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.' — ^no  very  flattering 
£&ct  for  our  profession,  and  for  this  physician,  in  particular.    A  perfect 
transposition  of  functions  ani  faculties  seems  to  obtain  at  Qwydyr  House. ' 

The  Opinion  in  the  Medical  Gazelle  on  this  subject  is  ia 
accordance  with  the  above,  and  confirms  the  sentiments  which  we 
expressed  last  month. 

**  The  General  Board  of  Health  is  decidedly  in  an  unfortunate  predica-. 
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ment.  Its  notifications  please  no  one,  either  in  the  profession  or  oat  of  it* 
They  possess  the  demerits  of  being  lengthy,  inconsistent^  and  contra^ 
dictoiy.  At  one  time  they  lay  down  a  sort  of  national  dietary,  which 
rains  market-gard^ers,  and  yarioos  trades.  In  this  they  are  set  right  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Physidans  of  London.  On  another  occasion  they 
enter  most  onnecessarily  into  the  question  of  contagion,  and  promolgate 
on  this  subject  dogmatioil  yiews  which  are  not  only  in  opposition  to  the 
experience  and  obseryatioii  of  many  medical  practitioners,  but  are  liable 
to  giye  rise  to  great  practical  mischief.  Then,  with  respect  to  treatment, 
Tarions  sorts  of  astringents,  including  the  use  of  opiate  preparations,  in 
order  to  remoye  *  looseness  of  the  bowels,'  were  specially  recommended  to 
the  public,  but  on  this  general  mode  of  prescribing,  the  Cholera  Committee 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  wisely  remark,  that  they  are  unable  to 
recommend  any  uniform  plan  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases. 
Looseness  of  ttie  bowels  may  arise  from  yarious  causes  of  which  a  medical 
man  can  alone  judge ;  and  hence  *  it  is  safer  that  persons  thus  affected, 
should  apply  at  once  for  medical  assistance,  than  that  they  should  indis- 
criminately use  of  their  own  accord,  or  on  the  suggestion  of  unprofessional 
persons,  po>s'erful  medicines  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses.'  This 
is  the  language  of  common  sense,  and  it  would  haye  haen  at  once  adopted 
by  any  properly  constituted  Board  of  Health." 

In  the  first  page  of  our  last  number  there  is  an  erratum^  **  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers"  being  printed  instead  of  "the  Poor- Law 
Commissioners."  This  accident  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  func- 
tions of  these  and  other  bodies  are  so  intermingled  and  exchanged 
that  some  confusion  in  the  association  of  ideas  was  the  natural 
result.  To  elucidate  this  confusion  we  need  only  observe,  that  a 
Board  of  Health  is  appointed,  origplnally  comprising  no  medical 
man,  although  one  was  afterwards  added ;  and  we  are  told  on 
high  authority  that,  this  Board  is  more  strictly  speaking  a  Board 
of  Works  than  a  Board  of  Health.  The  Poor-La w  Commis- 
sioners issue  a  yoluminous  list  of  instructions  relating  to  cholera^ 
among  which  are  contained  stringent  and  explicit  regulations 
respecting  sewers  and  drains.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  issue 
a  circular  to  the  Unions  and  Boards  of  Guardians  {The  Times , 
November  16th),  calling  upon  them  to  instruct  their  medical 
officers  to  furnish  a  return  of  the  mortality,  specifying  the  nature 
of  the  disorder  in  their  several  districts.  The  College  of  Physi- 
cians, the  body  to  which  the  public  would  naturally  look  for  advice 
and  information  on  such  an  emergency,  is  last  in  the  field,  and 
publishes  an  antidote  after  the  legal  Board  of  Health  has  liberally 
supplied  the  public  with  poison.  The  public  is  truly  in  a  most 
perplexing  predicament ;  quacks  take  advantage  of  tne  confusion^ 
and  denounce  the  doctors  en  masse,  each  recommending  his  own 
nostrums,  and  Chemists,  however  conscientiously  they  may  desire 
to  perform  their  duty,  are  in  a  dilemma  between  law  and  physic, 
the  remedies  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Health  being  countermanded 
by  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of 
doubts  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  persons  are  actually  sceptical 
OS  to  the  existence  of  cholera  in  the  country,  and  we  have  heard  it 
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stated  to  be  ^^  a  job  from  the  beginning  to  tbe  end,"  a  mere  eolliuion 
of  the  doctors  and  place-hunters  for  selfish  purposes.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  of  the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  have 
been  calculated  to  create  an  undue  panic  in  the  public  mind,  and 
where  this  is  the  case  there  is  always  danger  of  some  persons 
gc^ng  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  rational  course  is  to  pay 
attention  to  facts  rather  than  theories,  and  to  take  a  liberal  dis- 
count off  the  statements  of  persons  who  treat  of  subjects  which 
they  do  not  understand. 


REMEDIES  FOR  CHOLERA. 

Among  the  remedies  which  have  been  tried  in  cases  of  cholera, 
we  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  chloroform.  This  has  been 
stated  by  several  practitioners  to  have  been  attended  with  a  good 
result.  Mr.  Baker  (Bengal  Establishment)  recommends  emetics. 
Mr.  Tuson  recommends  a  tincture  of  angelica,  with  camphor, 
chlorine,  carbon,  and  ether.  Others  have  suggested  electricity, 
under  the  idea  that  a  cei-tain  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere 
has  an  influence  in  producing  cholera.  The  government  appear 
to  have  faith  in  smoking  as  a  preventive,  tobacco  having  been 
allowed  to  prisoners  and  others  who  had  previously  been  deprived 
of  this  luxury.  Mr.  Joseph  considers  turpentme  applied  ex- 
temaUy  and  as  an  enema,  and  followed  by  salines,  to  be  the  appro- 
priate treatment.  Acetate  of  lead  is  advocated  in  some  quarters, 
and  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  are  still  recommended  by 
some  practitioners,  although  others  denounce  this  line  of  treat- 
ment. Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of 
using  hot  applications.  Dr.  Wilson  being  one  of  those  who  recom- 
mend cold ;  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  is  said  that  a 
liberal  supply  of  cold  water  has  eflfected  a  cure.  Moderate  bleed- 
ing is  another  remedy  on  which  opinions  differ ;  and  opium  in 
large  doses  (as  recommended  by  a  practitioner,  quoted  in  our  last 
number),  is  severely  condemned  by  others.  Powdered  charcoal 
is  on  the  list,  according  to  the  following  statement  quoted  from 
The  Times:— 

"  Tbeatxent  of  Cholera  in  Russia. — Zamdzin,  Kioffe^  Russia,  Oct, 
1848. — *  I  have  upwards  of  300  people  at  work,  and  thecnolera  all  around 
us  and  amongst  us  ;  sixty  of  my  people  were  taken  ill ;  but  the  great 
matter  is  to  take  the  disease  at  the  beginning,  so  I  called  them  together 
and  exj^ained  the  symptoms,  which  are,  loss  of  appetite,  a  heaviness,  and 
a  disagreeable  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomadi.  I  immediately  ad- 
ministered  to  those  who  were  seized  one  glass  and  a  half  of  spirits  of  wine 
in  a- glass  of  water,  with  four  or  five  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  charcoal, 
and  three  drops  of  oil  of  mint,  and  the  patient  took  violent  exercise  until 
a  strong  perspiration  was  induced,  and  all  my  patients  recovered ;  those 
who  were  weakly  I  administered  the  charcoal  to  in  a  fresh  egg,  beat  vp 
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with  a  little  water  milk-warm.  For  myself,  as  an  antidote,  I  take  eTory 
morning  a  fresh  egg  beat  up  with  a  teaspoonfnl  of  charcoal ;  I  make  the 
charcoal  from  white  beedi,  but  any  wood  that  is  freo  from  rosin  will  do/  ** 

It  is  impossible  to  collect,  in  our  limited  space,  all  the  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  published  on  this  subject^  which  is  more 
appropriate  for  a  Medical  than  a  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
except  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  the  remedies  is  concerned. 
Our  readers  are  referred  to  several  pamphlets  noticed  in  another 
part  of  this  Journal,  ..hich  contain  useful  information  and  sug- 
gestions. 

We  simply  enumerate  the  more  prominent  supposed  or  admitted 
remedies  without  any  intention  of  either  offenng  an  opinion  or 
promoting  the  adoption  of  any  of  these  suggestions  by  those  who 
are  not  medical  practitioners.  The  Chemist  ought  to  be  aware 
what  remedies  have  been  applied  or  advocated.  This  knowledge 
does  not  imply  that  he  is  called  upon  to  prescribe,  but  that  he 
should  be  conversant  with  the  general  history  of  the  subject. 

It  remains  for  the  medical  profession  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  at  present  exists  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
accumulation  of  evidence — the  publication  of  facts  collected  from 
various  sources,  and  arranged  in  a  statistical  form  by  those  who 
are  competent  to  draw  correct  inferences.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  College  of  Physicians  has  a  committee  engaged  in  this 
inquiry. 

ACCIDENTAL  POISONING. 

The  unfortunate  cases  of  poisoning  reported  in  another  part  of 
this  number,  as  well  as  other  cases  of  recent  occurrence,  which 
have  been  made  public  in  the  newspapers,  have  given  rise  to  a 
variety  of  propositions  of  a  preventive  character.  When  an  acci- 
3ent  nas  occurred,  it  is  not  difficult  to  review  the  circumstances, 
and  to  point  out  in  what  manner  that  particular  accident  might 
have  been  prevented,  but  it  is  remarkably  difficult  in  a  community 
composed  of  fallible  beings  to  lay  down  specific  rules  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  in  general. 

The  popular  plan  for  guarding  against  accidental  poisoning  is 
to  place  all  poisons  under  lock  and  key  ;  and  we  are  told  that  if 
these  substances  were  kept  by  Chemists  in  a  closet  apart  £rom 
other  drugs,  and  accessible  only  under  certain  restrictions,  the 
danger  of  accident  would  be  almost  if  not  entirely  at  an  end. 
The  relative  size  of  the  closet  and  the  shop  does  not  appear  to 
enter  into  the  calculation,  although  it  would  be  found  if  the 
experiment  were  tried,  that  the  shop  would  be  little  more  than  a 
closet,  and  the  poison  department  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
shop.  Nor  do  the  advocates  of  this  isolation  consider  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  patients  on  seeing  the  dispenser  every  two  or 
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three  minutes  unlock  the  ponderous  door  and  enter  the  poison- 
chamber  to  fetch  each  dose  of  calomel,  laudanum,  or  other  medi- 
cine ordered  in  their  prescriptions. 

As  long  as  these  propositions  are  confined  to  the  newspapers, 
they  pass  away  as  casual  speculations,  hut  when  we  see  the  prin- 
ciple advocated  in  medical  journals,  the  subject  claims  some  notice 
from  those  whose  opinions  are  founded  on  practice  rather  than 
theory. 

In  the  Medical  Gazette  of  November  17th,  a  leading  article 
is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  isolation,  and  the  Editor  is  not  satis* 
fied  even  with  the  establishment  of  a  ''  poison-closet,"  observing, 

'*  But  we  must  go  a  step  further  than  this.  In  our  opinion  such  sub- 
stances should  be  dispensed  from  a  different  counter,  with  different  scales 
and  measures,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  an  assistant,  to  whom 
this  duty  should  be  specially  assigned.  If  this  plan  be  adopted  with  the 
more  active  poisons,  and  if  the  poisonous  preparations  be  invariably  kept 
in  bottles  of  coloured  glass  («.  g,  of  a  deep  blue  colour),  we  arc  satisfied 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  to  life  from  the  circumstanpe  that  a  few  pre- 
parations of  a  doubtful  nature,  which  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as 
poisons,  arc  left  on  the  shelves  of  the  dispensary." 

We  may  remind  the  author  of  this  proposition  that  the  number 
of  assistants  in  different  shops  varies  considerably,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  each  establishment  must  be  regelated  accordingly. 
In  a  shop  where  only  one  assistant  is  kept  he  would  be  always  in 
the  poison-closet.  Where  the  business  requires  six  or  eight  hands 
the  poison  manipulator  would  be  worked  off  his  legs,  while  the 
other  young  men  were  doing  nothinfic  but  \ir^ng  him  to  be  as 
quick  as  possible,  each  complaining  that  his  customer  was  impa- 
tient, ^he  blue  bottle  precaution  is  a  fallacy,  for  all  blue  bottles 
being  alike  in  colour,  while  their  contents  differ  in  properties,  a 
mistake  between  two  blue  bottles  might  be  as  dangerous  as  any 
other  mistake.  In  fact  the  opacity  of  the  bottles  would  remove 
one  safeguard  against  accident,  by  concealing  the  colour  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  several  medicines. 

In  an  establishment  were  there  are  several  assistants,  some 
classification  of  labour  is  indispensable  ;  for  instance,  the  infusions 
and  decoctions,  the  store  pills,  the  wholesale  orders,  the  weighing 
of  articles  in  packets,  the  patent  medicines,  &c.,  may  form 
separate  departments.  In  some  shops  the  retail  business  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  dbpensing,  and  one  person  is  appointed  to  inspect 
personally  every  prescription  which  is  prepared.  Other  metnods 
of  classification  might  be  mentioned,  but  poisons  pervade  the 
whole,  down  to  the  lowest  department,  which  consists  in  weighing 
up  small  parcels.  Even  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette 
observes,  "  Many  Druggists  wisely  keep  arsenic,  already  weighed 
in  packets  and  properly  labelled."  This  remark  alone  proves  the 
difficulty  of  enacting    any  practicable  regulations  to  suit    all 
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cases,  for  in  London^  many  (we  beHere  most)  ChenuBts  refuse  to 
sell  areeuic  under  any  circumstances  except  by  order  of  a  medical 
man.  In  country  towns  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  Chemist  to 
sell  on  a  market-day  half  a  hundred -wei^t  of  arsenic,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  fanners,  who  use  these 
poisons  as  an  application  for  sheep,  and  £>r  other  agricultural 
purposes. 

Those  who  propose  to  legislate  for  the  prevention  of  accidental 
poisoning  shoi^d  spend  a  week  in  a  Chemist's  shop — and  not  in 
one  shop  only,  but  in  one  of  each  class,  large  and  small,  com* 
prising  town  and  country  houses,  retail  and  dispensing,  semi- 
wholesale  and  mixed  businesses,  and  after  six  months  occupied  in 
this  investigation,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  their  opinion  respect- 
ing the  poison-closet,  the  packets  of  arsenic,  the  blue  bottles  and 
the  one  unfortunate  assistant  with  his  different  scales  and  mea- 
sures! 

Having  expressed  dissent  from  advice  which  is  merely  theo- 
retical, it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  o£Fer  some  suggestions 
of  a  practical  or  rather  practicable  nature.  In  the  £&st  place 
we  may  observe  that  to  prevent  mistakes  or  accidents  altogether, 
is  impossible.  There  is  not  a  man  living,  whether  he  be  a  states- 
man, a  doctor,  an  engineer,  a  chemist,  or  in  any  other  sphere  of 
life,  who  can  assert  that  he  never  made  a  mistake  or  had  an  acci- 
dent. As  long  as  men  are  human  beings  they  will  be  fallible. 
Nevertheless  much  may  be  done  to  diminish  the  chances  of  acci- 
dent, and  we  would  suggest  in  the  first  place  that  every  person 
before  commencing  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  should 
pass  an  examination.  It  is  childish  to  talk  about  regulating  the 
arrangement  of  Chemist's  shops,  and  establishing  poison-closets, 
while  any  grocer,  draper,  huxter,  or  general  dealer,  can  dub  him- 
self a  Chemist,  adopting  a  blue  botile  as  his  diploma,  and  deal- 
ing out  poisons  with  grocery,  mouse-traps,  and  candles.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  guard  against  poisoning  from  igpaor- 
ance. 

This  being  efiPected  so  far  as  may  be  found  practicable,  by 
means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  qualification 
of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  we  may  next  consider  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  shop  or  dispensary.  Among  the  more  prominenir 
suggestions,  we  may  oiFer  the  following  : 

1st.  The  most  active  poisons,  which  are  used  in  veiy  smatt 
quantities,  should  be,  as  they  always  are,  kept  in  veiy  small  bottles^ 
and  consequently  in  that  part  of  the  establishment  appropriated 
to  very  small  bottles. 

2d.  Tinctures,  waters,  extracts,  syrups,  wines,  pills,  ointments^ 
&c.,  may  be,  for  convenience,  severally  arranged  alphabetically* 
There  is  no  advantage  in  expelling  tincture  of  opium,  or  any  other 
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ordinary  preparation,  from  the  ranks  to  a  distant  part  of  the  shop. 
On  the  contrary,  the  result  would  be,  that  instead  of  being  placed 
on  the  shelf  when  used,  it  would  continually  be  left  on  the  counter, 
as  the  dispenser  could  not  be  running  away  from  his  customer 
every  five  minutes  to  replace  the  bottle  in  the  poison  closet. 

Sd.  Preparations  similar  in  appearance  and  in  name,  but  differ- 
ing in  properties,  should  not  be  placed  side  by  side  :  for  instance, 
mist,  camph.  and  tinct.  camph.  should  be  on  different  shelves, 
otherwise  the  word  camph,  might  be  obsenred,  and  the  colour  of 
the  liquids  being  the  same,  the  wrong  bottle  might  be  taken  by 
mistake.  Such  a  mistake  is  not  so  likely  to  occur  between  a 
simple  and  a  compound  tincture  if  always  kept  together,  and  no 
advantage  therefore  would  result  irom  dbturbing  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  in  this  respect. 

4th.  Experience  dictates  some  classification  among  the  several 
tinctures  and  other  classes  of  preparations  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  demand,  those  seldom  used  being  in  smaller  bottles  and  on 
a  higher  shelf.  Among  these  bottles,  some  of  the  preparations  of 
A  powerful  nature  may  conveniently  be  placed. 

5th.  All  external  applications,  when  sent  out,  should  have 
labels  pasted,  not  tied  on :  and  besides  the  label  describing  the 
use  of  the  article,  there  should  be  one  with  the  words  "  for  external 
application,"  or,  where  requisite,  "  pobon,"  in  conspicuous  letters. 
The  use  of  blue  bottles  for  external  remedies  is  adopted  by  some 
Chemists.  Tliis  may  be  a  good  precaution  if  always  adopted,  but 
if  an  exception  occur  (a  blue  bottle  of  the  right  size  not  being  at 
band),  then  the  danger  is  increased  from  the  habit  of  depending 
on  the  colour  of  the  bottle.  The  label  is  always  at  hand,  and  can 
never  be  misunderstood. 

6th.  It  is  important  to  label  each  bottle  or  pill-box  before  pro- 
ceeding with  any  other  prescription,  and  never  to  leave  an  un- 
labelled  bottle  on  tlie  counter  under  any  circumstances.  The 
practice  of  preparing  several  prescriptions,  and  writing  all  the 
labels  afterwards,  has  occasioned  serious  accidents. 

7th.  When  a  prescription  is  prepared  and  the  medicine  labelled, 
the  dispenser  should  carefully  revise  the  prescription  and  compare 
it  with  the  label.  Pressure  of  business,  or  the  impatience  of  cus- 
tomers, should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  practice,  which 
is  the  most  important  security  against  any  omission  or  other  acci- 
dent. 

8th.  Legal  Boards  of  Health  should  consult  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians before  they  give  medical  advice  and  recommend  opium 
as  a  family  medicine  for  general  use. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7tli,  1848. 
MR.  MORSON,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

ON  THE  SUPPOSED  ACTION  OF 
MECONIC  ACID  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE  IN  CASES  OF 
POISONING  BY  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

BT  MR.  ALFRED  ALLCHIN, 
Late  Assistant  in  tlie  Laboratory  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Dr.  Curistison  ia  his  Treatise  on  Poisons^  4th  edition,  page 
442,  states  that  meconic  acid  is  prohahly  a  good  antidote  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  corrosive  suhlimate.  This  opinion  appears  to 
have  heen  founded,  partly,  upon  the  observation  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  opium  in  modifying'  and  counteracting  the  effects  of 
corrosive  sublimate  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  of  which  a 
remarkable  instance  is  given  at  page  972  of  the  above  work ;  and 
partly,  upon  a  statement  by  Fettenkoffer,  that  '^  meconic  acid  has 
a  great  tendency  to  form  very  insoluble  salts  with  the  metallic 
oxides,  particularly  with  the  deutoxides,  and  above  all  when 
the  acid  is  previously  in  union  with  a  base  which  constitutes 
a  soluble  salt.  On  tnese  grounds  it  is  asserted  that  "  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  alkaline  meconates  must  prove  valuable  an- 
tidotes for  corrosive  sublimate." 

My  attention  having  been  recently  directed  to  this  subject,  in 
connexion  with  the  selection  of  the  best  antidotes  for  the  different 
poisons ;  and  being  unable  to  find  any  direct  evidence  of  the  an- 
tidotal effects  of  meconic  acid,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  few 
experiments  with  the  view  of  determining  the  value  of  this  sup- 
posed antidote.  The  results,  although  imperfect,  tend  to  show 
that  the  opinions  formed  of  the  action  of  meconic  acid  are  erro- 
neous ;  and  as  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  placing  reliance  on  in- 
efficacious antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning,  I  am  mduced  to  lay  a 
statement  of  my  experiments  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Experiment  1. — Six  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in 
half  an  ounce  of  water  was  given  to  a  full-sized  guinea-pig,  by 
means  of  a  glass  syringe.  The  animal  almost  immediately  ex- 
hibited signs  of  gpreat  uneasiness,  and  vomited  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  greenish  matter.     In  about  eight  minutes  after  the 
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administration  of  the  poison,  fifteen  grains  of  meconate  of  potash, 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  was  given.  This  produced  no  apparent 
effect,  and  the  dose  was  therefore  repeated  io  five  minutes  after- 
wards, hut  the  animal  speedily  hecame  insensible,  and  died  in  about 
twenty  minutes. 

Experiment  2. — To  another  smaller  guinea-pig,  four  grains  of 
the  poison,  dissolved  as  before,  was  admmistered.  It  .'acted  as  in 
the  previous  case,  and  although  twenty  grains  of  meconate  of 
potasn  in  solution  was  given,  death  ensued  in  about  ten  minutes. 

Experiment  3. — To  a  full  grown  rabbit,  ten  grains  of  meconate 
of  mercury,  suspended  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  was  given.  The 
animal  soon  exhibited  signs  of  uneasiness,  with  constant  convulsive 
movements  of  the  head  and  limbs,  but  without  vomiting.  In 
about  ten  hours  it  became  violently  purged,  which  effect  continued 
until  it  died  at  the  expiration  of  about  fifty-six  hours.  The 
animal  reirised  food  from  the  commencement. 

These  experiments,  although  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  be 
wished,  leave  little  doubt  that  the  poison  continues  to  exert  its  in- 
fluence notwithstanding  *the  early  administration  of  the  supposed 
antidote ;  and  the  last  experiment  proves  that  even  shouJa  the 
corrosive  sublimate  be  converted  into  the  comparatively  insoluble 
meconate  of  mercury  before  death  ensues,  which  I  shall  presently 
show  is  not  probable,  yet  the  latter  salt  is  itself  a  powerful  poison. 

Having  frequently  observed  that  the  insoluble  meconates  are 
very  slowly  precipitated,  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  stress 
laid  by  Pettenkoffer  on  the  precipitating  action  of  meconic  acid, 
and  the  influence  of  opium,  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  ascribed  wholly  to  this  cause.  In  preparing  the 
meconate  of  mercury  used  in  my  third  experiment,  I  had  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  decomposition  of  corrosive  sublimate  by  me- 
conate of  potash  takes  place  very  slowly — I  was,  therefore,  in- 
duced to  ascertain  under  several  circumstances,  the  time  occupied 
in  precipitating  meconate  of  mercury. 

To  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  m  two 
ounces  of  water,  at  150^  F.,  was  added  eighty  grains  of  meconate 
of  potash  dissolved  in  water,  also  at  150^  F.  No  precipitation 
took  place  for  nearly  an  hour.  During  the  following  twelve 
hours  the  precipitation  went  on  slowly,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  it  had  apparently  ceased.  After  filtering,  I  applied  the 
usual  tests  for  mercury  to  the  filtrate,  all  of  which  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  that  metal.  I  then  tested  the 
filtrate  for  meconic  acid,  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
from  the  quantity  of  the  two  salts  employed,  that  also  was  found 
to  be  present  in  abundance. 

In  another  experiment,  I  kept  the  mixed  solutions  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  stomach — that  is,  about 
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98°  to  100°  F.,  gtill  no  predpitation  took  place  imtil  after  di0 
expiration  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  it  then  went  on  slovdy, 
so  that  it  was  not  completed  for  six  or  seven  hours.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  usual  tests  failed  to  give  incUcations  of  the  pre- 
sence of  mercury  in  the  filtered  liquor. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  opium  to  oorrosiTB  sublimate,  the  following  experiments 
were  made  :-^ 

1.  To  ten  grains  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  ^asolved  in  cold 
distilled  water,  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  opium  was  added. 
Copious  precipitation  took  place  immediately ;  but  at  the  end  of 
^hteen  hours  meconic  acid  was  readily  detected  in  the  filtrate. 

2.  To  thirty  grains  of  opium  dissolved  in  proof  spirit,  a  cold 
solution  of  three  grains  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  was  added.  As 
in  the  previous  experiment,  a  copious  precipitate  was  formed,  but 
at  the  expiration  of  six  hours  the  presence  of  the  metal  was  still 
indicated  by  the  usual  tests. 

Both  th^e  experiments  were  repeated  with  scarcely  a  modifica- 
iaon  of  the  result. 

I  think  it  may  be  concluded  firom  these  experiments,  that 
neither  meconic  acid  nor  the  soluble  meconates  can  be  reUed  on 
as  antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate ;  and 
I  am  induced  to  believe  that  die  efficacy  of  opium  in  such  cases  is 
due,  pardy,  to  the  resinous  and  colouring  matter  which  it  contains, 
with  which  corrosive  sublimate  forms  an  insoluble  compound,  and 
partly,  to  the  narcotic  action  of  the  morphia,  which  modifies  the 
symptoms,  and  in  some  measure  alleviates  the  suffering  produced 
by  the  poisonous  salt. 

27,  OAei  Terrace^  Islington, 

ON   THE  PHYSICAL    CHARACTERS    OF    SOME 
VARIETIES  OF  CARBONATED  MAGNESIA. 

BY  UE.  HENBT  DEANE. 

Whew  Dr.  Pereira  pointed  out  to  me  the  difference  in  structure 
between  the  heavy  and  light  carbonates  of  magnesia,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  their  mechanical  structure  and  the  cause  thereof  might 
be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  so  modifying  the  conditions  of 
their  production,  that  the  particles  composing  them  should  be 
many  times  larger  than  they  are  usually  met  with. 

1.  To  accomplish  this  object  I  first  dissolved  124  grains  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  95  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  each 
in  four  fluid  ounces  of  oold  distilled  water,  mixed  the  solutions  in 
a  flat-bottomed  glass  vessel,  and  applied  a  gentle  heat  with  a  gas 
lamp.  In  a  few  minutes  effervescence  commenced,  which  rapidly 
increased  with  the  temperature,  at  the  same  time  carbonate  of 
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magnesia  beffan  to  separate,  partly  as  a  heaty  powder  free  to 
move  in  the  fluid,  partly  as  an  incrustation  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  partly  as  a  peUicIe  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 
Before  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  was  given  off,  the  lamp 
was  removed,  and  the  vessel  with  its  contents  set  aside  for  tea 
hours.     On  a  microscopical  examination,  the  precipitate  presented 

a.  four  or  five  distinct  structures  or  arrangements  of  cxystals.  The 
pellicle  on  the  surface  was  composed  of  long  prismatic  crystals^ 
interlacing  in  every  conceivable  direction,  resembling  the  crystals 
in  Dinneford's  solution,  as  figured  in  Dr.  Pereira*s  paper,  page  230. 

&•  Small  tufts  of  acicular  or  minutely  prismatic  crystals,  radiating 
in  every  direction  (rom  a  central  point.  The  crystals  composing 
the  tufts  being  of  different  lengths,  somewhat  like  the  hairs  of  a 
penetrating  brush.     These  appeared  first  immediately  under  the 

c.  pellicle,  and  as  if  attached  by  a  few  points  to  it.  Attached  to  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  multitudes  of  plano-convex  bodies* 
nucleated  and  concentric,  similar  to  those  represented  in  tiie  fourth 
figure  of  Dr.  Pereira's  paper.  These  bodies  being  attached 
together,  formed  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  except 
where  individuals  were  isolated,  did  not  retain  a  circular  form,  but 
became  more  or  less  irregular  by  the  deposition  of  crystals  in  the 

d,  interspaces.  Spheroidal  bodies  having  a  radiated  structure,  with  a 
nucleus,  usually  surrounded  by  one  or  more  concentric  rings, 
evidently  of  the  same  origin  as  the  preceding,  but  presenting  « 
different  aspect  from  not  having  been  formed  on  a  flat  surface. 

€.  Minute,  round,  dense,  transparent  gpranules,  having  a  structure 
not  readily  determinable,  but  which  evidently  form  tiie  nuclei  of 
those  described  under  c  and  d.  These  granules  appeared  to  be 
identical  with  the  large  granules  found  m  heavy  magnesia,  and 
were  probably  the  resuk  of  the  highest  temperature  to  which  any 
part  of  the  solution  had  been  exposed,  for  on  boiling  rapidly  some 
of  the  mixed  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  a  test  tube  over  a  spirit  lamp,  tiie  precipitate  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  dense  transparent  granules,  apparently  identicdl 
with  those  abore-mentioned. 

On  attempting  to  repeat  the  experiment,  entirely  different 
results  were  obtained  two  or  three  times  in  succession.  Nothing 
but  dense  transparent  granules  were  formed,  and  this  proved  to 
have  resulted  from  my  having  aoddentally  employed,  in  the  first 
instance,  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  more  tiian  the  equivalent 
proportion.  When  the  proportions  first  employed  were  repeated, 
it  was  attended  with  the  first  results,  but  continuing  the  boiling 
without  stirring  until  all  the  excess  of  carbonic  add  was  expelled, 
all  the  granules  and  tufts  of  adcular  crystals  had  become  con- 
centric, and  even  the  pellicle  of  crystals  first  formed  on  the  suifiice 
gradually  changed  into  radiating  and  partially  concentric  granules^ 
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a  result  that,  in  some  degree,  accords  with  Fritzsche's  ohservation 
on  hoiling  the  tabular  cr}'8tals  of  the  pentahydrated  neutral  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  in  water,  alluded  to  oy  Dr.  Pereira  in  his  paper; 
but  1  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  these  concentric  granules  by 
boiling  the  crystals  from  Dinueford*8  bicarfoonated  solution  in 
water. 

Looking  carefully  into  the  structure  of  these  crystals,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  their  formation,  I  am  led  to  consider 
them  as  modifications  in  arrangement  of  the  same  crystalline  form, 
the  type  of  which  is  represented  in  the  pellicle  of  prismatic  cr}*8tals 
above  mentioned.  The  difference  in  arrangement  and  intensity 
of  aggregation — the  extreme  being  shown  in  the  transparent 
g^ranules — probably  depending  on  the  temperature  employed,  and 
consequently  on  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  precipitated. 
For  we  see  that  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  where  the  temperature 
is  lowest,  the  crystals  are  all  prismatic  and  interlacing.  Imme- 
diately under  the  surface  of  the  crust,  where  the  temperature  is 
somewhat  higher,  small  tufts  of  distinct  crystals  are  seen.  On  the 
sides  of  the  glass,  tiie  discoid  bodies  form,  these  having  trans- 
parent nuclei,  which  having  attached  themselves  to  the  glass 
form  starting  points  for  crystallization,  the  flat  surface  of  the 

flass  giving  the  crystals  a  tendency  to  spread  faster  in  that 
irection  than  in  any  other.  Then  rollow  the  spheroidal  forms, 
nucleated  or  non-nucleated,  as  accident  may  determine,  and 
which  having  freedom  of  motion  in  the  decomposing  solution, 
the  increment  takes  place  equally  in  all  directions.  The  con- 
centric character  that  many  of  these  present  is  probably  due, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  particles  shifting  their  position  occa- 
sionally into  portions  of  the  fluid  possessing  different  temperatm«« 
Lastly,  as  tne  probable  result  of  the  highest  temperature,  the 
small  dense  transparent  granules  that  form  the  nuclei  of  the  two 
preceding  forms,  and  which,  under  the  influence  of  polarized  lieht, 
show  the  cross  nearly  if  not  quite  as  distinctly  as  those  found  in 
heavy  magnesia. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  that  some  of  these  forms  are  distinct 
salts  containing  different  proportions  of  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
or  probably  differing  only  in  the  proportions  of  water. 

The  processes  given  by  different  authorities  for  the  preparation 
of  dense  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  not  attended  by  the  same 
results  in  each  instance. 

The  formula  *  given  by  Christison,  on  the  authority  of  Bucholz, 

*  ^  The  dense  carbonate,  (he  says,)  maj  be  prepared  by  mixing  boiling 
solutions  of  four  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  twenty-four  of  water, 
and  four  parts  and  three-quarters  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  fourteen  of 
water,  and  afterwards  boiling  for  some  minutes." — Christi9on*s  Diapenaatory^ 
page  612. 
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contuns  a  considerable  excess  of  -alkali,  and  the  resulting  car* 
bonate  consists  of  granules  very  much  larger  than  those  composing 
ordinary  dense  magnesia,  and  multitudes  of  them  are  concentric* 
The  average  large  size  of  the  granules  arising  from  both  the  solu- 
tions being  hot,  and  the  concentric  character  probably  from  the 
presence  of  excess  of  alkali.  The  process  given  by  Pereira  affords 
a  beautiful  result,  very  free  from  large  granules,  and  exactly  like 
the  best  samples  of  commerce. 

Respecting  the  light  magnesia,  none  of  the  processes  I  have 
met  with  yield  a  product  like  the  light  magnesia  alba  of  the 
shops,  but  all  afford  varieties  of  dense  or  granular  magnesia.  The 
formula  given  in  the  Pharmacopeia  Lofidinensis  does  not  yield 
light  magnesia  alba^  although  the  proportion  of  water  employed 
is  double  that  required  to  yield  dense  magoesia^  and  although  the 
solutions  are  mixed  cold.  In  both  cases  the  precipitate  is  at  first 
amorphous,  and  subsides  with  difficulty,  but  on  the  application  of 
heat,  the  temperature  no  sooner  arrives  at  about  180^  than  per- 
fect separation  is  effected,  and  the  magnesia  subsides  rapidly  in  an 
amorphous  condition ;  at  190"^  carbonic  acid  begins  to  escape,  and 
it  is  no  longer  amorphous  but  has  become  minutely  granular  ;  con- 
tinuing the  heat  till  ebullition  commences  larger  granules  begin 
to  form,  and  as  it  proceeds  they  become  more  and  more  numerous 
until  the  whole  character  of  the  precipitate  is  changed,  and  from 
a  very  fine  impalpable  powder,  has  become  a  very  dense  and 
gritty  one,  composed  almost  entirely  of  large  transparent  granules. 
This  undesirable  result,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  brisk  agi- 
tation, when  the  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  more  speedily,  and  the 
tendency  to  form  large  granules  is  much  lessened,  if  not  entirely 
obviated.  The  London  formula,  by  proper  management,  affords 
a  very  good  article  :  but  that  by  the  process  for  light  magnesia 
given  by  Dr.  Christison  (Dispensatory,  page  612,  line  17  from 
Bottom)  is  dense,  and  will  be  gritty,  or  contain  large  granules, 
unless  great  care  is  taken  in  the  management  of  it.  It  is  probable 
that  the  two  substances  have  quite  a  different  composition,  for 
there  is  a  large  excess  of  alkali  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
latter,  while  the  London  College  omers  exact  chemical  equivalents 
of  the  salts  employed. 

Being  unsuccessful  in  making  light  mctgnesia  alba  according  to 
the  formula  given  in  books,  the  following  series  of  experiments 
were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  determine  the  proper  process,  and 
some  of  the  results  were  very  remarkable  : — 

Experiment  2. — Six  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  seven 

*  I  found  that  the  concentric  granules  in  this  instance  were  the  result 
of  boiling  the  mother  liquor,  for  after  mixing  the  hot  solutions,  and  allow- 
Uig  the  carbonate  to  subside,  the  mother  liquor  being  poured  off  and  boiled, 
afforded  an  abundance  of  them. 

VOL.  VIII.  U 
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parts  of  carbonate  of  8oda>  both  in  orystalsy  were  dissolved  sepa* 
rately  in  ninety-six  parts  (P.L.  forty  parts)  of  distilled  water  at 
60^,  and  mixed. 

a.  The  precipitate  was  perfectly  amorphous.  A  portion  of  this 
precipitate  with  its  mother  liquor,  was  set  aside  in  a  tall  glass  jar, 
and  a  horsehair  suspended  therein.  In  twelve  hours  the  preci- 
pitate occupied  two-thirds  of  the  whole  bulk  of  fluid,  and  crystals 
began  to  form  on  the  hair  and  sides  of  the  vessel  in  circular  pearly 
tufts.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  little  pits  and  craclES 
appeared  in  the  precipitate,  the  crystals  on  the  hair  and  glass 
became  more  numerous^  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  the  pre- 
cipitate  was  all  taken  up,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  crop  of 
beautiful  crystals  on  the  hair  and  glass,  leaving  the  liquor  perfectly 
transparent.  There  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  evoluti(»i 
of  carbonic  acid  eas  during  the  whole  time. 

b.  A  portion  of  the  same  precipitate  in  its  mother  liquor,  was 
boiled  without  agitation  for  twenty  minutes  ;  the  light  and  amor- 
phous character  was  soon  lostj  it  became  very  dense,  and  composed 
entirely  of  large,  irregular,  transparent  granules*,  many  of  them 
single,  but  for  the  most  part  aggregating  in  clusters  of  from  two 
to  six.  In  four  or  five  days  l^ey  showed  a  tendency  to  become 
concentric  by  fresh  increments  of  crystals. 

c.  Another  portion  was  boiled  rapidly  with  brisk  agitation  for  ten 
minutes.  There  was  an  abundant  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
precipitate  was  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  mother  liouor  poured 
off;  it  was  then  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried  on  a 
porous  slab.  This  product  was  light,  but  not  amorphous,  being 
in  structure  decidedly  of  the  variety  termed  heavy  or  dense,  but 
having  no  trace  of  large  granules,  and  with  little  taste.  Its  general 
character  was  the  same  as  that  prepared  with  the  smaller  quantity 
of  water  ordered  in  the  PX. 

d.  Another  portion  was  poured  o^  a  filter  and  well  washed  with 
cold  water,  afterwards  dried.  The  cold  water  continuaUy  dissolved 
a  small  quantity,  as  was  evident  on  evaporatmg  some  of  the  last 
washings  on  a  glass.  The  precipitate  left  on  the  filter  for  a  day 
or  two  became  crystalline  on  the  surface.  It  was  placed  while 
in  the  paper,  on  a  porous  slab,  and  dried  quickly.  When  dry,  it 
was  hard,  compact,  and  gritty,  with  traces  of  long  crystals. 

€.  Some  of  the  precipitate  was  placed  on  a  filter,  well  washed  with 
warm  water,  then  boiled  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  for  twenty 

«  Tide  ChTi»H9on*9  Dispmaaiory^  page  611,  six  lines  from  bottom,  he 
says,  ••  but  if  the  mixture  be  then  boiW,  some  carbonic  acid  is  given  off 
by  the  dissolved  bicarbonate,  and  its  magnesia  falls  down  in  the  same  state 
as  the  precipitate  occasioned  in  the  odd."  The  precipitate  **  in  the  same 
Btate,**  falls  before  the  liqiior  boils,  as  soon  as  ebuUition  commences  it 
begins  to  assume  a  granular  form. 
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minutesy  with  occasional  stirring.  It  then  appeared  to  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  light  balls  or  tafb  of  very  delicate  aeiculac 
crjstalsy  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  granulation^  and  in 
no  way  resembling  dense  magnesia,  except  that  the  tufta  all  had 
the  property  of  doubly  refracting  light,  and  showed,  although  but 
fidnUy,  the  cross,  and  with  a  plate  of  selenite,  alternate  colours  of 
red  and  green  in  the  quarters.  These  figures,  large  and  small, 
corresponded  in  size  with  the  figures  g^ven  and  described  by 
Dr.  Pereira  as  characteristic  of  ordinary  light  magnesia,  but  there 
was  no  appearance  of  long  crystals  among  them.  It  became 
compact  on  drying. 
f.  Of  the  mother-liquor  filtered  from  the  mixed  cold  solutions 
aboTC-mentioned,  a  portion  was  set  aside  ;  in  twelve  hours  pris- 
matic crystals,  singly,  and  in  tufts  began  to  form,  which  increased 
in  size  during  several  days.  These  tufts  were  not  eireular. 
gm  Another  portion  was  boiled.  Immediately  on  the  application 
of  heat,  the  magnesia  began  to  separate  in  streaks  like  a  delicate 
milky  cloud.  The  precipitate  soon  became  granular,  many  of 
the  granules  being  tne  -^^^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  smaller 
averages  the  ts'itt^^^  ^  ^^  inch.  The  latter  is  about  the  size  of 
the  larger  g^nules  found  in  the  hea^y  magnesia  of  commerce. 
By  standing  in  the  liquor  for  a  few  days,  they  had  a  tendency  to 
cohere,  arising  probably  from  the  presence  of  some  soluble  car- 
bonate, for  as  the  solution  was  not  mudh  disturbed  during  ebullitioo, 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  was  neither  free  nor  copious. 

Experiment  3.  Like  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
carbonate  of  soda  were  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  as 
in  the  last  instance,  both  made  boiling  hot  and  then  mixed.  The 
result  was  a  mixture  of  amorphous  precipitate  and  dense  granules^ 
many  of  them  of  large  nze.  On  standing  a  few  days  these 
granules  formed  noelei  for  crystals,  whic^  soon  enveloped  them  in 
a  beautifril  manner,  while  the  amorphous  precipitate  became 
gradually  dissolved.  There  was  a  sUghi  evc^tion  of  carbonic 
acid  when  the  hot  solutions  were  first  mixed,  but  none  during  the 
subsequent  process  of  crystallising. 

FrcKn  the  foregoing  experiments  it  appears  that  none  of  them 
afford  the  common  light  magnesia  of  the  shops  in  as  much  as  that, 
even  in  the  most  sneoessful  instance  (Exp.  2,  e.)  the  micrgscopic 
character  is  essentially  different.  This  difference  ia  doubtless 
occasioned  by  the  temperature  employed.  It  ia  quite  clear  that, 
without  a  high  temperature,  the  b«ivy  kind  is  not  produced ;  and 
that  with  it,  so  far  at  least  as  my  experiments  go,  however  large 
the  quantity  of  water  employed  may  be,  and  a  large  quantity  is 
indispensable  for  success,  the  other  kind  cannot  be  produced,  con* 
sequently  a  cold  method  must  he  adopted  by  manufacturers  to  ac- 
eomplish  the  denred  end.     This  impression  is  confirmed  by  an 

u2 
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allusion  to  a  cold  method  I  have  just  read  in  Knapp's  Technology^ 
just  published,  vol.  ii.,  page  445  ;  but  the  mode  of  operating  is 
not  described.  Moreover,  in  my  experiments  made  with  cold 
water,  long  crystals  are  readily  formed  in  the  mother  liquor,  and 
these  not  continuing  to  advance  in  parallel  lines,  begin  to  branch 
off  at  the  extremities,  and  acquire  that  pestle-shaped  character,  for 
which  the  long  crystals  in  common  light  magnesia  are  conspicuous. 
It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer,  that  both  have  a  similar  origin. 

Without  an  exact  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments, it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  very  satisfactory  conclusions 
as  to  what  really  happens  in  the  decompositions,  and  what  is  the 
constitution  of  the  varieties  of  carbonates  formed.     With  regard 
to  the  precipitate  formed  in  cold  solutions  (Exp.  2)  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  it  is  a  ^6-carbonate,  and  that  a  6t-carbonate 
is  held  in  solution.     I  incline  rather  to  the  belief  that  the  precipi- 
tate is  a  mono-carbonate,  which  in  its  moist  state  is  largely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  possibly  much  more  so  in  the  sulphate 
of  soda  solution.     The  constitution  of  the  crystals  into  which  the 
precipitate  is  resolved  being  a  true  mono-carbonate,  of  which  I  be- 
lieve the  formula  to  be  Mg  O  C  02+3  H  O,  also  favours  the  im- 
pression.    The  change  from  an  amorphous  to  a  crystalline  form, 
may  be  effected  somewhat  in  this  way  :— The  carbonate  in  solu- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  free  itself  from  the  solution  in  which  it  is 
held,  and  begins  to  crystallise.     As  the  crystals  form,  the  solution 
becomes  minus  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  takes  up  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  the  amorphous  precipitate  ;  and  thus  the  process  goes  on 
until  the  whole  of  the  magnesia  is  crystallised  as  a  mono-car- 
bonate, none  of  the  carbonic  acid  being  lost,  as  it  probably  would 
be,  if  a  bi-carbonate  had  been  formed,  and  as  we  see  it  does  on 
exposing  Dinneford's  solution.     The  ready  solubility  of  the  car- 
bonate, when  freshly  precipitated,  accounts  for  its  becoming  hard 
on  drying  (Exp.  2,  d,)  and  for  the  necessity  for  converting  it  into 
the  less  soluble  sub-carbonate  before  it  can  be  prepared  and  used 
as  an  article  of  Materia  Medica. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  and  iree  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
during  the  process  of  making  the  best  kind  of  heavy  magnesia, 
that  substance  is  more  likely  to  be  found  an  unmixed  and  pure  sub- 
carbodHte.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  chemical  difference  between 
the  large  granules  and  the  most  minute,  remains  to  be  proved. 
When  the  large  ones  are  formed,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is 
comparatively  slow  ;  whether  the  same  quantity  is  given  off  during 
their  formation  as  when  it  is  driven  ofl'  more  rapidly  by  brisk 
agitation  to  prevent  their  forming,  I  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine. The  cause  and  effect  are  probably  the  same  in  both  cases, 
the  larger  grannies  being  formed  by  the  more  prolonged  deposition 
of  crystals,  in  consequence  of  the  slower  evolution  of  carbonic 
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acid.  A  high  temperature  is  essential  to  their  fonnation,  and  it 
matters  little  whether  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  water  be  em- 
ployed, so  long  as  the  needful  conditions  are  attended  to.  The 
separation  of  magnesia  that  takes  place  on  heating  the  filtered 
mother-liquor,  is  not  in  consequence  of  its  parting  with  carbonic 
acid,  but  because  it  is  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 

Of  the  medicinal  effects  Dr.  Pereira  suggested  that  the  heavy 
kinds  might  not  be  so  active  as  the  light.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
the  same  opinion,  and  that  the  more  dense  the  magnesia  is,  the 
more  unfit  it  becomes  for  medicinal  use.  I  g^und  the  opinion 
partly  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  dense  kind,  and  partly 
on  ODservations  made  over  the  counter  during  many  years.  I  have 
known  many  persons  in  the  habit  of  using  light  magnesia  either 
carbonate  or  calcined,  on  being  supplied  with  the  heavy  kinds, 
take  just  as  much  in  bulk  as  they  did  of  the  former,  without  the 
slightest  sensible  increase  in  effect,  and  afterwards  complain  that 
as  it  did  not  go  so  far — it  was  much  too  dear.  A  corresponding 
weight  of  either  of  the  light  kinds  would  probably  have  proved 
rather  inconvenient.  The  poor,  again,  are  mostly  good  judges  of 
what  goes  furthest,  with  the  best  effect,  for  their  money.  A 
quaiter  of  an  ounce  of  common  magnesia  alba,  for  one  penny,  will 
go  twice  or  three  times  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  heavy 
magnesia  at  three  halfpence,  and  for  the  reason  that  they  use  it 
by  bulk  and  not  by  weiffht.  If,  weight  for  weight,  they  found 
the  same  effect,  they  would  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  lighter 
kinds  ;  for  it  is  a  g^eat  object  with  them  as  with  most  others,  to 
give  that  medicine  to  their  children  which  occupies  the  smallest 
space.  The  inconvenience  of  the  light  kinds  in  dispensing  is  very 
great ;  it  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  obtain  a  magnesia  devoid 
of  the  inconveniences  attending  either  the  very  light  or  very  dense 
sorts.  The  conditions  requisite  to  obtain  this  end  I  think  the 
present  experiments  will  render  evident.  The  size  of  the  particles 
as  seen  under  the  microscope,  is  a  good  test  of  the  article  being 
well  prepared. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CARBONATES  OF  MAGNESIA, 

Described  in  the  foregoing  Paper* — Received  afier  the  Meeting* 
BY  J.  H.  GLADSTONE,  PH.  D. 

Whilst  Mr.  Deane  was  concluding  the  investigations  recorded 
in  the  preceding  paper,  he  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  best 
defined  of  the  salts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  which  he  had  formed. 
Having  analyzed  them,  I  subjoin  the  results,  as  both  interesting 
in  themselves  and  capable  of  throwing  fresh  light  upon  previous 
experiments. 
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Mr.  Deank  believed  that  heavy  calcined  magnesia  ^ras  the 
result  of  the  calcination  of  the  heavy  carbonate. 

The  Chairman  had  no  doubt  that  the  dense  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, when  calcined,  would  yield  a  product  which  would  be  dense 
as  compared  with  what  was  called  the  light  calcined  magnesia, 
but  he  was  not  certain  that  it  would  equal  Henry's  or  Howard's 
heavy  magnesia  in  density. 

Ms.  Redwood  stated  that  he  had  not  found  any  published  pro- 
cess to  yield  so  dense  a  product  as  that  prepared  in  the  manner 
described  by  Mr.  Phillips,  jun.,  in  a  paper  published  some  time 
ago  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  According  to  that  process 
the  liquor  containing  the  salts,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  soda,  is  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  salts,  both  soluble  and  insoluble,  are  then  calcined 
together,  and  the  soluble  portion  subsequently  dissolved  out.  He 
(Mr.  R.)  ascribed  the  superior  density  of  the  magnesia  obtained 
in  this  way  to  the  influence  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  during  the 
process  of  calcination.  There  were  other  cases  in  which  a  similar 
effect  was  found  to  ensue  under  such  circumstances. 

A  Member  observed  that  he  hnd  been  accustomed  to  prepare 
heavy  calcined  magnesia  from  the  light  carbonate  by  merely  ex- 
posing it  to  a  very  strong  heat  for  a  lengthened  period. 

OIL  OF  LAVENDER. 

B7  MR.  JACOB  BELL. 

In  the  distillation  of  oil  of  lavender  on  the  large  scale,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  stalk  is  not  unfrequently  thrown  into 
the  still  with  the  heads  of  the  flower.  Sometimes  the  stalk  is 
cut  off  with  scissors  almost  close  to  the  flower,  in  other  cases  less 
care  is  used  and  more  stalk.  The  quality  of  the  oil  offered  in  the 
market  varies  very  much,  not  only  on  account  of  occasional  mix- 
ture with  foreign  oil,  but  even  the  genuine  oil  differs  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  prepared. 

The  object  of  the  following  experiments  was  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  entire  separation  of  the  stalk  would  influence  the 
quality  of  the  result.  The  lavender  florets  were,  therefore,  stripped 
by  hand  from  the  stalk,  which  latter  was  carefully  separated,  so 
that  nothing  but  the  absolute  floret  should  find  its  way  into  the 
still.  The  distillation  was  conducted  in  the  usual  way  by  steam; 
The  quantity  of  water  employed  was  about  30  gallons  to  the  cwt. 
of  flowers,  the  water  coming  over  in  each  distillation  being  saved 
for  the  next,  any  deficiency  being  made  up  with  fresh  water. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  flowers  distilled  oa 
each  of  the  occasions  referred  to,  with  the  amount,  as  well  as  the 
cost,  of  the  product  from  each  distillation. 
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Pounds  of 

Layender  Flowers.       Oil  produced.  Cost  per  lb. 

1846.                           lbs.                        lb.  oz.                             §,  d. 

July  28 99  1     7  64  0 

"    29 113  1  15  63  4 

**    31 116  2     4  62  0 

Aug.  10 89  1     4i 61  4 

1847. 

July  29 110  I     7  70  0 

Aug.    4 161  2  11  63  4 

"      6 217  3  12  53  4 

"       9 145  2     3  58  8 

1848. 

July  31 255  3    0  63  0 

Aug.   2 217  2     8  61  0 

•♦      4 306  4    0  57  4 

•*      7 80  I     2  32  0 

••      8 65  0  15  31  3 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  product  may  he  in 
part  accounted  for  hy  the  greater  waste  which  occurs  in  operating 
on  small  quantities,  by  the  variation  in  the  condition  of  the  flowers, 
and  also  in  the  proportions  of  fresh  water  added  to  that  which  had 
been  used  before.  The  price  charged  for  the  flowers  separated  from 
the  stalk  varied  from  9d.  to  1  Idf.  a  pound.  In  the  last  two  experi- 
ments the  lavender  was  obtained  in  bundles,  and  two  days  were 
occupied  by  several  boys  in  stripping  the  flowers.  The  cost  of  the 
labour  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  result,  in  order  to  make  a 
fair  comparison  ;  but  even  with  this  addition  the  expense  is  much 
less  than  it  is  when  the  flowers  are  bought  stripped  from  the  stalk. 

The  de^Jers  will  not  put  themselves  out  of  their  usual  course 
unless  they  are  well  paid  for  their  trouble ;  and  c^  they  are  not 
usually  called  upon  to  supply  the  flowers  without  stalk,  tney  seem 
to  consider  that  they  are  conferring  a  favour  by  executing  such 
an  order,  even  at  an  exorbitant  pi-ice.  If  the  practice  were  more 
commonly  adopted,  arrangements  would  no  doubt  be  made  to 
supply  the  article  on  more  reasonable  terms. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  oil  obtained 
from  the  pure  flowers,  the  improvement  in  the  quality  is  sufficient 
to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  practice.  The  oil  is  free  from 
the  rank  smell  which  is  often  complained  of  in  oil  of  lavender, 
and  the  experience  of  three  years  has  confirmed  the  impression 
with  which  the  experiment  was  undertaken.  In  further  proof  of 
the  fact  some  oil  was  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  stalks 
alone,  and  this  oil  has  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  rank  odour 
which  is  wanting  in  the  oil  from  the  flowers.  Although  this  sub* 
ject  relates  more  to  perfumery  than  to  medicine,  the  distillation  of 
oil  of  lavender  is  among  the  operations  performed  by  the  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist,  and  on  the  principle  that  whatever  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well,  the  above  extracts  from  the  laboratory 
journal  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact,  that 
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tbose  who  aim  at  perfection  in  their  oil  of  lavender  should  heware 
of  the  stalks.  

A  few  samples  were  on  the  table,  namely  : 

The  oil  from  the  flowers  without  any  stalk. 

Ditto  from  the  flower-heads  cut  ofl*  close  with  the  scissors. 

Mitcham  oil  as  usually  prepared. 

And  oil  irom  the  stalks  without  any  flowers. 

Mr.  Wauoh  queried  whether  the  increased  delay  in  commenc- 
ing the  distillation  of  the  lavender  flowers,  consequent  upon  the 
time  occupied  in  picking  them,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bell,  would 
not  be  productive  of  deterioration  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  rejection  of  the  stalks.  He  thought  the 
more  speedily  the  distillation  was  commenced  afiber  gathering  the 
flowers,  the  better  would  the  oil  be. 

Mr.  Bsll  said  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  referenoe 
to  the  point  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wau^h.  He  knew  a  very  good 
jodgB  of  oil  of  lavender  who  always  distilled  the  dry  flowers^  and 
considered  the  result  better  when  thus  obtained,  although  the 
quantity  of  oil  was  not  so  great  as  when  the  fresh  flowers  were 
used.  He  thought  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
oil  drawn  from  the  picked  florets,  and  the  object  of  his  j^a^per  was, 
not  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  but  to  show  what  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  oil  was  when  thus  prepared.  It  was 
with  this  latter  view  alone  that  he  had  stated  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duct of  each  experiment. 


DECOMPOSITION   IN  COMMERCIAL  CHLOROFORM. 

The  Chairman  stated  that,  although  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
would  prevent  his  occupying  the  attention  of  the  meeting  for  more 
than  a  short  time,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  with  referr 
ence  to  the  change  that  some  samples  of  chloroform  underwent 
when  exposed  to  light  and  air.  It  was  the  more  necessary  that  he 
ahould  again  allude  to  this  subject,  as  a  short  notice  of  his  in  the 
PhamuiceuiietU  Jowmaly  calling  attention  to  the  occurrence  of 
decomposition,  and  recommending  the  use  of  a  little  litmus  paper 
to  detect  the  presence  of  acid,  and  guard  against  the  use  of  impure 
samples,  had  been  commented  upon  by  some  friends  in  Edinburgh. 
He  read  part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Christison,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  he  (Dr.  C.)  had  not  found  any  change  to  occur  in  the 
chloroform  prepared  in  Scotland,  although  some  of  the  specimens 
examined  had  been  exposed  to  light  and  air  for  some  time,  and  it 
.was  consequeDtly  concluded  that  English  chloroform  was  different 
from  Scotch.  He  (Mr.  Morson)  had,  in  the  notice  published  in 
the  fkarmaceuHoal  Joumaly  incautiously  used  the  wocipure,  ia 
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Teference  to  the  chloroform  which  underwent  decomposition ;  bat 
in  i^plj  to  Dr.  Chnstison's  remarks,  he  might  state  that  his  obser- 
vations had  not  been  confined  to  the  chloroform  of  one  mdDer, 
bat  of  many,  and  that  some  of  the  specimens  were  of  Scotdi 
manufacture.  He  had  taken  pains  to  obtain  samples  from  all  the 
principal  makers  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  he  had  found 
that  there  was  much  variaUon  in  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the 
decomposition  which  took  place  in  the  Scotch  as  well  as  tho 
English.  He  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  however,  that  any  one 
of  the  specimens  he  had  seen  presented  the  body  in  a  state  of 
chemical  purity.  The  process  recently  published  in  the  Edinburgk 
Monthly  Journal  as  that  adopted  by  a  moet  respectable  Scotch 
maker,  was  as  follows  :  ''  4lb8.  of  chloride  of  lime  and  121fa8.  of 
water,  are  first  well  mixed  together,  and  then  12  ounces  of  spirit 
added.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  still  (which  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  a  third  full)  but  as  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  still 
becomes  warm,  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  and  the  action  allowed  to 
go  on  of  itsel&  In  a  short  time  the  distillation  commences,  and 
whenever  it  goes  on  slowly,  the  heat  is  again  applied.  The  fluid 
which  passes  over  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  whioh  is 
chlorofonn.  This,  after  having  been  separated  from  the  weak 
spirit  forming  the  upper  layer,  is  mixed  with  half  its  measure  of 
strong  sulphuric  acio,  added  gradually.  The  mixture,  when  cool, 
is  poured  into  a  leaden  retort,  and  distilled  from  as  much  carbonate 
of  baryta  by  weight,  as  there  is  of  sulphuric  acid  by  measure. 
The  product  should  be  allowed  to  stand  over  quick-lime  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  repeatedly  shaken,  and  then  re-distilled  from  the  lime. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  resulting  chloroform  is  generally  1.496 
or  1.497."  Now,  this  process  was  essentially  that  given  by 
Dumas,  but  Soubeiran,  the  original  discoverer  of  chloroform,  had 
recently  stated  that  for  medicinal  use,  the  purification  by  sulphiuic 
acid  was  unnecessary,  and  the  cost  and  trouble  of  preparation 
were  certainly  increased  by  it.  He  (Mr.  M.)  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed, when  he  used  sulphuric  acid  in  the  process  of  purification, 
to  add  carbonate  of  baryta,  but  he  separated  the  acid  by  frequent 
washing  with  water,  before  distilling  the  chloroform.  None  of 
the  authors  (said  Mr.  M.)  who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  have 
stated  what  the  sulphuric  acid  does,  or  what  it  removes  from  the 
rough  chloroform,  yet  it  is  evident  that  something  is  removed,  for 
the  acid  assumes  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour.  An  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  substance  thus  removed  is  yet  wanting,  and 
might  probably  throw  some  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  decom- 
position alluded  to.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  connexion  with 
this  part  of  the  subject,  that  different  specimens  of  chloroform, 
made  from  the  same  materials,  in  the  same  proportions,  afibrd 
different  degrees  of  blackening  with  sulphuric  acid .     The  substance 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF   THE   BRISTOL   CHEMISTS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

AUTUMN  SESSION,  1848. 

The  following  Lectures  are  in  course  of  delivery  at  the  Asso- 
ciations' Rooms,  Tailor's  Court,  Broad  Street : — 

November  10.— An  Introductory  Address,  Dr.  G.  D.  Fbipp. 

♦*         18.— On  Fermentation Mr.  W.  K.  Giles. 

December    1.— On  Cholera  Dr.  Staples. 

"         15.— On  Endosmofllfl Mr.  G.  F.  Schacht. 

The  List  for  the  Spring  Session,  1849,  will  be  publbhed  in 

December. 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

BT  DB.  O.  D.  rnipp. 
GENTLE9IEN, 

When,  lately,  I  was  honoured  by  a  request,  on  the  part 
of  your  Association,  that  I  would  open  the  proceedings  of  your  second 
session,  I  hesitated  greatly  about  undertaking  the  task.  I  felt  convinced 
—and  I  say  it  most  unaffectedly— that  there  were  other  members  of  my 
branch  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  while  expressing  their  good  will 
towards  you^  and  encouraging  your  proceedings,  by  their  sanction  and 
co-operation,  would,  at  the  same  tune,  have  imparted  valuable  instruction, 
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and  hare  conferred  npon  ywt  the  advantage  of  an  influence,  neither  of 
which  it  is  within  my  power  to  contribute.  Even  had  I  not  distmated 
my  ability  to  prepare  a  formal  Lecture  at  all  deserring  of  your  attention, 
upon  any  of  the  subjecta  bearing  immediately  on  your  valuable  art» — and 
any  other  kind  of  subject  I  should  have  deemed  inappropriate, — I  hxfe 
not  lately  had  sufficient  ^suxe  at  my  disposal  for  making  the  attempl. 
Yet  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  decline  the  request  of  your  deputation* 
for  I  felt  a  strong  £sire~and  this  must  be  my  apology  for  venturing 
before  you,  though  with  nothing  more  worthy  of  your  notice  than  the 
desultory  remarks  of  which  this  address  will  consist — I  felt,  I  say,  a  very 
strong  desire  to  testify  the  cordial  interest  I  take  in  the  efforts  yon  are 
making  for  self-i^iprovement*  and  my  respect  for  that  very  important 
body  of  my  fdlow-workors — albeit  in  another  department  of  the  healing 
art — ^the  Chemists  and  Druggists.  I  have,  indeed,  been  under  some 
alight  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  your  Aasocia- 
tion — though  not,  I  believe,  as  to  its  general  character  and  olyects.  For  I 
had  regarded  it,  taking  for  granted  that  such  was  the  case,  as  a  provincial 
branch  of  the  "Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain** — a  Society, 
whose  original  formation  and  subsequent  steady  progress  have  given  me 
most  lively  satisfaction,  in  the  promise  thereby  afforded  of  n^id  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  Phannacy  in  this  country.  From  a  glance  at 
your  published  proceedings  I  have  learnt  that  this  is  not  strictly  the  caae. 
but  however  decided  may  be  my  own  private  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
superior  advantages  for  the  attamment  of  common  ends,  of  one  central 
association,  having  affiliated  branches  acting  in  complete  harmony  with  it, 
over  a  number  of  wholly  independent  societies,  I  believe  I  shall  not  be 
wrong  in  addressing  you  as  a  body  having  in  view  an  identity  of  objects 
with  the  important  society  I  have  alluded  ta  I  infer  this  from  the  words 
of  one  of  your  published  reports,  whidi,  in  general  terms,  indicate  theae 
objects  as  consisting  of  the  promotion  of  friendly  fiiUng  among  the  members 
of  ifour  hodjfj  and  the  iwipmiemeiit  qf  your  profeeeiamu  edncatiom,  especially 
thai  of  the  younger  members^ 

The  latter  of  these  two  classes  of  objects,  I  presume  to  he  really  the 
first  in  your  regard,  as  its  paramount  importance  entitles  it  to  be,  although 
the  last  enumerated.  ;And  the  few  remarks  I  may  offer  you  to-night 
will,  accordingly,  have  principal  icferesce  to  those  objects.  Yet  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  giving  prominence,  also,  to  the  cultivation 
of  friendly  feeling ;  nor  can  I  withhold  the  expression  of  my  gratification 
at  observing,  that,  with  the  manifestation  of  a  truly  enlightened  senti- 
ment, you  have  abstained  from  introducing  into  the  enumeration  of  your 
objects,  that  of  auppoitiog  the  interests  of  your  trade  ;  feeling  assured, 
as,  I  doubt  not,  you  did,  tiiat  these  interests  could  not  be  better  or  more 
efficiently  promised  than  by  securing  the  other,  and  the  expressed  objects 
for  which  you  have  associated  yourselves.  Yes,  gentlemen— I  repeat  it — 
I  agree  with  you,  that  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  friendly  feeling 
among  yourselves  was  a  point  well  worthy  your  pains — ^well  deserving  a 
place  among  the  ends  for  which  you  have  formed  yourselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  that  strong  instinct  of  our  nature  by  which 
man  is  led  to  seek  his  fellow-man,  and  which  prompts  to  association, 
amongst  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  or  placed  in  similar  circum- 
atancet,  is  fraught  with  beneficial  designs.  And  admirable  as  is  a  proper 
degree  of  manly  aelf-relianee,  no  less  desirable  ia  the  cordial  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  mutual  depoidenoe.  And  just  as,  in  the  larger  sphere  of 
aodal  existence,  a  man  ia  so  far  a  savage  who  does  not  feel  and  allow  his 
eonnexion  with  and  depoidenGe  upon  his  fellow-citlzens,  so»  witliin  the 
narrower  limits  of  a  particidar  ci^ng — and  more  and  more  so  in  pro- 
portion as  that  calling  impliet  intellect  and  intelligence — does  he  who 
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wraps  liimflelf  n^  in  a  chilling  isolatioo,  and  cynically  declines  to  Tecognise 
a  brotherhood  with  his  compeers,  deserre  to  be  regarded  as  fit  only  for  a 
rade  and  barbarons  age.  But  in  proporticNi  as  the  indiyidnal  members  of 
any  body  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  so  does  a  mutual 
attraction  between  them  derelop  itself,  and  kindly  feelings  are  engendered* 
and  an  honourable  sentiment  is  begotten,  supplanting  those  low  and 
selfish  riyalries  which  are  based  on  merely  selfish  interests,  and  sub- 
stituting for  them  a  higher  and  more  generous  uprit  dt  ecrpa.  And  yon 
wiU  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  yours  is  a  business  demandmg  the  leoog^ 
nitlon  of  these  honourable  and  kindly  sentiments.  Many  are  the  occaskMM 
fat  their  exercise  with  reference  to  us,  who  haTC  to  rely  upon  you  for  so 
mudi  in  the  exercise  of  our  professional  duties—to  your  more  immediate 
customers,  and  to  yoursetyes  m  your  dealings  one  with  another.  Of  how 
many  pvofessional  secrets  do  you  necessarily  become  the  dqiositwiea^ 
how  entirely  is  the  Phyucianls  reputation  and  success  not  unfrequent^ 
dependent  on  your  integrity  and  hanour,  e.  g.,  in  cases  where  it  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  home  to  your  door  serious  ot  eren  fatal  conse* 
quenoes  that  might  remit  fnm  some  seemingly  slight  derlation  from  the 
conduct  those  princii^ies  riiould  dictate  : — ^how  completely  are  the  publio 
in  your  bands  as  regards  the  quality  of  medidnea,  and  how  much  mig^t 
be  done  by  an  honouraUe  understanding  among  yoursdres  to  keep  in- 
ftarior  drugs  and  medidnes  out  of  the  market ;— how  greatly  does  the  dis- 
graoeM  and  injurious  success  of  quackery  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  yon  may  be  instrumental  in  supplying  the  public  with  its  no6tnuns» 
and  how  far  might  a  similar  honourable  understanding  go  in  enabling  yo«» 
as  a  body,  without  injury  to  your  indiridual  interests*  to  place  a  check 
upon  its  infamous  career : — how  often  do  discreditable  instances  of  pufihig 
and  advertising  occur  amoogst  members  of  your  ea&ing,  and  other  things 
happen  whidi  tarnish  the  respectability  and  proroke  the  jealonaaes  of 
your  body,  and  fbr  all  which  transgressions  against  an  honourable  mode 
of  conducting  business  some  of  the  best  preventions  would  be  found  in 
the  genial  influenoea  of  friendly  assoctatkm  :— once  more,  how  fluently 
must  the  occasions  arise  to  each  and  all  of  you,  when  you  are  actua^y 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  a  disposition  to  render  mutual  aoooH- 
modation. 

But,  while  for  the  reasons  just  hinted  at,  I  fed  that  you  have  done  weQ 
and  wisely  in  induding  the  promotion  of  fHendly  rdations  among  your 
otjects,  I  turn  with  stUl  greater  satisfaction  to  the  other  ends  of  yeer 
Assodation — ^the  improvement  of  your  professional  education,  espedalhr 
among  your  younger  members.  Here,  gentlemen,  I  recognise  groonds 
for  o&ring  you  my  most  cordial  eongratuiatioBS.  By  assodating  on  this 
prindple^  you  plane  yourselves  at  once  in  rdation  and  agreement  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  This  sidrit  is  eminently  one  of  inteHectual  progress  : 
and  assodatkm  is  both  a  means  and  a  sign  oi  sharing  in  the  general  pro* 
gressive  tCHodency.  There  are  those  who  look  with  some  dread  and 
suspidon  on  tiiis  kind  cf  advancement,  and  who,  more  disposed  to  think 
weD  of  past  times  than  of  those  in  which  they  live»  depreciatingly  contrast 
what  th^  are  pleased  to  call  the  mechanical  methods  of  the  present  age^ 
with  the  splenold,  though  raro^  individual  aehievementa  of  the  mighty 
intellects  of  bygone  daya  I  ndther  sympathise  in  the  fears  and  soa- 
pidoos,  nor  do  I  agree  in  the  olgeclions  of  such  persons  to  what  must  he 
allowed  to  be  diaracteristie  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  our  times,  awl 
what  I  am  rather  disposed  to  regard  as  a  characteristic  of  its  superiority. 
For,  let  what  may  of  ridicule  be  thrown  on  modon  organisation  and 
mechanical  procedure—on  institntions,  and  Athenmims,  and  societies  for 
advandng  every  individmii  section  of  faumsa  knowledge,  and  for  making 
knowledge  accessible  to  every  dass  of  tiie  community ;— may  we  not 
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(Barlesslj  appeal  to  the  reflults  of  these  comhinatioiu  of  intellectual  effort, 
in  the  vast  extension  of  knowledge  and  the  general  progress  of  society,  as 
evidence  of  superiority  over  the  fruits  of  mere  solitary  meditation  and 
isolated  research  ?  Many  of  these  objectors  may  well  be  suspected  to 
assume  their  depreciatory  tone  as  a  doak  for  an  indolence  which  will  not, 
or  a  stolidity  which  cannot  participate  in  the  onward  movement.  And 
it  must  he  allowed  that  in  the  lives  of  most  men  there  comes  a  time,  when 
we  are  more  disposed  to  stand  by  and  let  the  stream  pass  on,  than  any 
longer  to  trust  ourselves  upon  its  surface.  But  surely  it  were  as  un- 
generous as  foolish,  to  attempt  for  this  reason  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
stream  itself,  or  to  hinder  those  who  would,  from  taking  advantage  of 
its  onward  course.  It  is,  then,  because  you,  gentlemen,  are  wise  enough 
on  your  own  account,  and  generous  enough  on  account  of  those  who  are 
just  entering,  or  are  hereafter  to  enter,  upon  their  career,  and  for  whgm 
the  seed  you  are  sowing  will  bear  its  chief  fhiit,  to  rise  above  these  retro- 
grade dispositions,  and,  recognising  the  value  of  combination,  seek  to 
secure,  through  its  means,  for  your  own  particular  department  of  art  and 
science,  a  participation  in  the  general  progressive  tendency  of  the  age, 
that  I  deem  your  efforts  worthy  of  all  support  and  encouragement 

But,  though  I  might  safely  assume  that  you  have  satisfied  yourselves 
by  good  and  sufficient  reasons  of  the  desirableness  of  that  educational 
improvement  which  you  have  united  to  promote,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
superfluous  if,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  and  encouraging  you  in  your 
laudable  purposes,  I  give  expression  to  what  has  passed  through  my  own 
mind  in  reference  to  the  particular  mottoes  which  call  for,  and  the  mecms 
for  giving  effect  to,  your  present  efforts. 

First,  then,  let  me  recall  to  your  attention  that  your  art  is  a  scientific 
one,  and  therefore  demands  of  those  who  would  mteut^cji/i^  practise  it,  that 
they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  scientific  principles  -  on  which  it  is 
based — though  it  is  notorious  that  comparatively  few  of  those  hith^to 
occupied  in  it  have  cared  to  acquaint  themselves,  in  more  than  a  veiy 
superficial  and  imperfect  manner,  with  those  principles.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  replied,  that  every,  even  the  most  mechanical  art,  is  also  scientific  in 
the  same  sense  ;  that  is,  depending  on,  or  related  to,  certain  principles 
having  reference  to  the  properties  of  what  is  to  be  operated  on,  or  (tf  the 
materials  employed,  or  to  the  forces  developed  :  and  yet  that  many  arts 
may  be  successfiolly  exercised  by  persons  in  profound  ignorance  of  their 
correlative  sciences.  True  :  so  long  as,  in  the  case  supitosed,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  depart  from  what  is  precisely  laid  down  as  having  been  already 
derived  from  the  science  of  others,  or  Arom  previous  fortunate  empiricism. 
But  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  in  the  present  day  of  diffused  intelli- 
gence, when  even  the  common  mechanic  knows  someUiing  of  the  scientific 
principles  applying  to  his  craft,  no  one  in  the  respectable  social  station  of 
those  whom  I  am  addressing— no  young  member  of  your  body  at  least — 
can,  without  risk  of  being  painfully  reminded  of  his  being  in  a  false 
position,  remain  ignorant  of  the  scientific  truths  connected  with  his  im- 
mediate business.  Granting  even,  for  a  moment,  that  the  successful 
prosecution  of  your  business  was  in  no  degree  dependent  on  the  increased 
scientific  culture  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  supposing  you  (which  I 
could  only  do  for  argument's  sake)  indifferent  to  higher  considerations, 
such  as  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, — I  might  yet  appeal  to  a 
motive  strong  in  the  breasts  of  most  men— and  one  whidi  ftirnishes  a 
very  legitimate  incentive  to  activity— I  mean  the  natural  desire  almost 
every  roan  has  to  raise  himself  in  the  social  scale— as  a  reason  why  you 
should  no  longer  be  content  to  pursue  your  art  in  a  merely  mechanical 
manner,  and  to  confine  your  attention  to  the  details  of  the  shop  and  tlie 
counter,  to  the  neglect  of  the  laboratory  and  the  study.    Now,  though 
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indiriduals  may  elevate  theniBelTes,  by  force  of  unuanal  attaiimienta  oxr 
special  endowments,  above  tbe  rank  usually  accorded  to  their  calling  in 
life,  yet  we  all  know  that  every  profession  and  business  has  a  certain 
status  attaching  to  it,  and  that  this  status  is  considered  to  belong  to  the 
majority  of  persons  following  any  given  calling.    Hence  the  desire  of  all 
men  of  right  feeling  to  maintain,  and  if  possible  to  elevate,  the  rank  of 
their  'own  profession  ; — though  it  is  sometimes  forgotten,  in  the  busy 
endeavours  after  extrinsic  regulations  and  legislative  protection,  tliat  the 
true  way  of  attaining  this  end,  is,  for  each  individual  member  of  a  pro- 
fession to  adopt  a  higher  standard  for  himself,  and  so  to  bring  about  that 
real  internal  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  body,  which  will  force  from 
society  at  large  the  acknowledgment  of  a  higher  position.    And  if  we 
except  from  comparison  the  professions  of  theology  and  law,  and  the 
pursuits  of  the  banker,  the  merchant,  and  the  large  manufacturer,  we 
shall  find,  I  think,  that  all  others  take  rank  pretty  much  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  connected  with  mental  attainments  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  true  way  of  elevating  the  position  of  your  craft,  is  to 
give  it  more  and  more  of  what  is  understood  as  a  professional  character  ; 
in  other  words,  by  connecting  with  its  pursuit  a  higher  standard  of 
scientific  attainment.    It  is  thus  that  the  Pharmacien  of  France  has  long 
occupied  a  higher  position  than  the  English  Druggist.    Thanks  to  the  care 
of  the  state,  which  has  provided  that  no  one  shsJl  execute  the  responsible 
duties  of  a  dispenser  of  medicines  who  is  not  duly  qualified  by  the  pos- 
session of  all  necessary  knowledge,  a  high  standard  of  scientific  attain- 
ment has  for  many  years  distinguished  the  Pharmaceutical  body  in  that 
country,  and  from  its  ranks  many  honoured  names,  dear  to  science,  might 
be  quoted.    That  the  British  Pharmaceutist  may  hold  the  same  rank,  it 
is  only  necessary  that  he  should  take  the  same  course. 

A  second  notion,  akin  to  that  I  have  been  dwelling  upon,  for  the  move- 
ment in  which  you  are  taking  part,  may,  I  think,  be  supplied,  by  re- 
flecting on  the  anomtdous  fact,  that,  while  appropriating  to  yourselves 
the  name  of  C/iemiats,  you  have  hitherto  been  so  in  little  more  than  name ; 
and  that  not  only  your  professional  duties,  but  your  more  solid  interests,, 
might  be  advanced,  by  your  being  known  to  possess  an  amount  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Chemistry  in  general,  which  should  entitle  you  to  be  appealed 
to  for  chemical  investigations,  even  though  not  immediately  connected 
with  medicine.     But,  in  connexion  with^  medicine,  the  applications  of 
chemical  science  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  recognised,  and  many 
are  the  investigations  of  this  Idnd  which  the  Physician  would  gladly  have 
undertaken  for  him  by  competent  hands,  could  he  find  such  ready  to  serve 
him.    And  who  so  natural  to  be  looked  to  for  the  purpose  as  he  who  stands 
in  the.  same  relation  to.  the  Phvsician  now,  as  the  Apothecary  did  of  old  ? 
Why  should  "  Chemists  "  be  the  last  persons  usually  thought  of,  when  ^ 
chemical  inquiry  is  wanted?  Why  should  all  chemical  questions  connected 
with  poisoning  and  analyses  of  every  kind  be  carried  to  others  than  those 
whose  professional  cognomen  would  seem  to  indicate  them  as  the  very 
parties  whose  aid  shotdd  be  sought  ?  These  suggestions  I  venture  to  throw 
out,  however,  as  mere  hints,  feeling  the  probabUity  that  many  will,  at  pre- 
sent, consider  the  extension  therein  implied,  of  the  province  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist,  wider  than  he  would  be  able  to  make  compatible  with 
his  other  duties ;  though  for  myself,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that 
when  the  education  of  aU  engaged  in  a  phairmaceutical  establishment, 
whether  apprentices,  assistants,  or  superiors,  has  become  what  it  should  be, 
facilities  will  develop  themselves  for  much  more  extended  applications  of 
chemical  science,  than  now  appear  practicable. 

The  next  inducement  I  would  mention  to  encourage  you  in  your  laudable 
course  of  self-improvement,  is,  that  through  its  means  alone,  can  you  hope 
to  obtain  those  legislative  restrictions— no  less  important  to  the  public  than 
to  yourselves^by  which  untaught  persons  ahonld  be  prevented  firom  exer- 
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tdBing  the  xesponniUe  Juliet  •«€  'Ai^eDnr  «f  inaiieBiei.    Madh  m  ire  like 
to  taBc  of  the  paternal  datiefl«f  foremaieDt,  John  Bull,  afler  aH,  when  il 
eonei  to  the  point,  seems  by  no  mam  to  rtHiBh.  being  treated  as  a  child  7 
imt  heinaists  upon  being 'free  to  take  poison  if  he  obooses  it,  is  exoessiTelj 
indignant  aft  the  idea  of  helng  kept«ot«f  hacni^  way,  prefers  that  poor 
women  in  their  henr  of  fa^easness  abonld  be  left  to  the  merdes  of  igno- 
nitt  butchers,  who  majr  drag  fanth  their  iactestines  through  fHghtful  rents 
ihemsebes  haire  made  in  their  victims'  bodies,  and  that  thesufRarers  under 
«U  manner  of  ^neaaes  shouid  be  unprolacted  from  the  lying  preten^ns  ef 
IgBomat  and  raokleaa  tradeza  iqpsn  the  gaX^ktOity  of  maxAind,  rather  than 
tiiart;tbeltbe«tyof«¥6ry4Mdy  tedo  jwttiaiHfc  fae  Uhes,  lAwiihi  be,  m  41m 
aU^eat  (degme,  JMliwaUmd  upon.    ¥«■  am  amme,  donbtleas,  hoar  irtteify 
^mapaatectod  the  iMbole»a£eal  piufceaion — I  should  rather «By  the pubii(H- 
ia,  frma  the  inwasiaaief  men  pDafeaaing  to  Areat'diaeam,  who  may  be  aba»- 
laitoly  mmducakdin  any aiB9le4kpBilment ef  mediaal  acienoe.    Ho  «ionder, 
Abm,  that  AMihwto,  aotfapghm  been  done  hy  the  fc|{lda(ture  to  aeuuat  Ihe 
namiiMifityfrom  agnmanit  vawtoas  mid  >diapeaaeni  of  medtiome.    Bat  we 
7my  befe  &r  bstterishinpi amd  mace  esdightened <views firam  the  puhlm 
«id<he4SiiLimBaal,anyepBdrtiaB  aa  -we  aevecail^  make  our  oiaims  good, 
by  apantaaieasHly  adapting  «  high  ataadasd  of  goalificatian  within  our  owui 
boiiea.    A  meat  importaBt  atep,  therefive,  was  the  eataUislimeQt  of  the 
Jhamwaomtaeal  6oaety«  and  i&ie  determmation  to  give  a  diploma  to  thoae 
wfa)  should  eafaiUt  saiislkotery  jUiaanaMfitB  an  sobmittiBg  themsd^Fes  to 
eeakdn  mtamsnatiane  j  jmd  I  beartgy  hape  Uiai  the  pwatige  of  this  diriauM 
may  aeon  be  aaehna  to  JBdBeeallyeBng«eB,-deiigiiiBgtobeeomePhar- 
aaeeuiacBl  Chemasta,  todotermine  upon  unfunSng  it.    fitwaa  esaotly  m 
auaaiajithatthcBoi^Osiir|p!arfflM^eiHwinLaadpnbegMi,4mdgTitdna^ 
won  its  way  into  pulilie  appmchUaon  ;  aai  it  ia  aimply  mid  aalely  tlnoui^ 
4imaouaideBatioa  which  has  oame  to  he  attached  to  the  possession  of  its 
diphmia,  thai  iiew  men  JUMrdase  to  engage  Acmachrca  in  aargioal  pracAiae 
uij^iiiiil  Uw  aaadaoB* 
JM  me  now,  in  timsaeKt  piaoe,  addaoa  ^le  selatians  yem.  atand  in  to  Urn 
jaoftinaimi  and  to  HJa  puMic,aia  atwag  agguaaeats  far  the  improwe 
cf  yoar  paofeBaiDBal<edacatiaB.    Aad  firat,  w^  regard  to  your  ifto- 
to  the  medical  paoSeasian.    I  aeed  aoaicely  nay  that,  witii  few 
exoeptioDB,  those  who  giine  their  aihida  to  the  stody  af  diseaae  and  ieUsrw 
«fnt  this  study  in  the  manner  which  the  «ant  extent  of  knowMge  bearing 
tipon  it,  and  the  aalemn  re^onaibtiities  of  the  practical  Phyaidan  or 
Snzgeon  demand,  can  hai«  little  or  no  opportunity  for  fceepmg  up  that  ae- 
fjaaintSBTr  withioheaaied  and  pluBnaw<wtira1  acienee,  wbioh  iraaideaafclB 
Aem  to  be  the  immpdiato  inaientoza  af  new  psepacatioDS  from  either 'tin 
Tegetable  or  Hunetal  teingdnm.    Aa  Utttoean  thqr  }i«y  attention  to  the  im- 
praoDment  af  the  Tarieaa  praceaaea  by  whsah  known  neasedies  (I  refcr  to  the 
zarwartidea  af  IhematoDa  noedka)  ane  at  preaeiriii»daeedintoibiaM  fitted 
tetthenseaf  thepaeacEiheE.    fiaraUtihis  importoast  aid  they  leek  rather 
to  the  profeaaed  Phanaaoeataat ;  andatgfires  me gneat  pioaaare  to  expreis 
my  gratefhl  aoknoarJedgnaBnto,  which  I  am  aare  one  but  t3ie«oho  of  thooe 
ftAt  by  erery  oMBmher  of  my  paafesman,  toaaany  af  oar  own  Britirii  Phar- 
nmoeutiata,  who  have  omiched  oaraa'aiaaMofianawrfiiiiaiaamai  wiHi  namoiamj 
most  vaJn^de  contributioaa.    I  am  afraid  to  Teatun  uponapeciie  aihaian 
mUher  to mdhridnal  namea  ar  to  mdifidaal  pn^aniaaM,  aa  I «eel  ahati 
ehaadd  unwiMiadiy  da  iegosiaoe  to  aaoKthatlmlghtomit.    Eaerydmr 
ahnoat  adds  to  me  nomber  of  oar  oUigatioaa.    And  yet  ia  lliere  nmoi 
nemidBhigtobedQBe.    We  are  atillgvea^  in  want  of  mere  precise  know- 
ledge as  to  the  best  and  meat  aaoivnieBt  modes  of  fljdng  the  actxTe  pra- 
partiea  of  aome,  eaea  nf  the  moat  oatoblishcd,  medio&nea.    We  desire  more 
oertaan  infomataon  aa  to  4he  predae  periods  In  the  growth  oC  many  meda- 
oiaal  planta,  when,  in  thdr  sea«ral  parts,  thdr  acttTO  principlea  are  in 
gmleat  peiftolioB.    The  azict  inflnenoe  of  soil,  aeaaon,  and  aapect^  aie 
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with  reBpect  to  manj  of  these  pbmts,  hardly  yet  suiBciently  known 
Then,  how  modi  do  we  need  iiupixnreuieut  in  hie  forms  for  exhibiting 
many  medicines  ?    With  respect  4*  ^Hkracts,  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  commooly  «S8d  ioevm  ^f  esbibitlon,  Jm>w  far  ^are  we  vet  firon  being 
able  to  place  reliance  upon  them.    It  seems  agreed  on  all  nands  that  the 
^ifyttrtfMi  of  tfaie  Phsrmapqpflaia—ihe  anthoritntiye  Jext^hodk  of  the  £oglish 
Fharmaceatist — are^by  no  means  sufficient  to  sfiome  even  oniforniitx, 
to  say  nothing  of  absfdute  strength.    And  it  Ihas  yet  to  be  determined, 
I  befeve,  what  pnooesB  arttaias  ttiase  important  ends  most  completely,  and 
a.t  the  ^asoae  thne  wxCh  vnficieBt  rajiidity  ^for  the  pwpose  of  general  utifit^ 
wMher  the  m  metn  yiuws  tf  Omny,  or  Mr.  Ueohon's  spontaneotiB 
ewaponctioQ,  «r  •e^vyoraliMi  in  &  •CBivsat  ^  4iea(ted  air,  or  what  -other. 
Agata^  ibe  4jsitmi  t»  wJMflhiiiifsisiPB  paepsrstioBBof  wegatMe  mbstanoea 
cnooaed  in  imaBntiiigihe  wndiiniwal  ^rtnas^f  the  drag,  ham  far  they  aie 
■enenUy  afliaated  hy  tsmpnatait,  Aid  by  urint  ^eapftBatoaea,  Jiow  iSp  ly 
pKoknged  maamrstiwi,  hMr  they  aae  heat  j^reserved  ikas  aabsectuant 
changes,  sad  «ther  4U^ed  ikuoU,  may  he«aid  to  be  atiU  open  to  muoh 
imoertaioty,ABdto  reqnixe  these&ie  caceful  eacperiment  jmd  investigation. 
Now  on  aU  these  subjects,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list,  we  ioolg 
1 81^,  to  the  Phannaoeutical  Chemist  for  information  i  forauch  infcumation 
aamsiy  be  Of  impoilaiit  aid  in  improving  the  authoritative  formuhe  of  the 
nafiDml  MiamiuopoBta,  as  wefl  as  he  of  service  to  fiie  extemporaneous 
piesmiber.    Aa  io  the  nsoemafispena,  it  fau  always  appeared  to  me  that 
aooh  m  workcsnopay  %e  wiHaisetorgy  Tpnyuxud  by  the  jomt  htboors  of  the 
Vh^mam  nd  ihe  PhsswaMiiitiiit,  the  forner  deteniBDnig  on  whs* 
MdvtsBoes  slnH  be  adrnxttadMarediaaBi  aseeta  ortitied  to  «eMSBl«QB- 
Jdflace  i  the  kttei;  <g  tiie  ■nort  mit,  <caBfrriii!i»t  if  the  asBdiil  infatmatiott 
as  to  ito  hert  ^frnMrnia  ^.eamposUa:*    Itsiwnldhe  tbeaeauhiif  a  com- 
mission,  miistiilMton  <gf  ^y***""  meashflca^tf  ithe  GoU^ie  ^  AniUfliaB^dMd 
oettain  flaembecs  of  «  Colhy  of  Pbarmafy— jn  other  worda,  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  j  and  with  ^bt  pmapprt  of  such  an  in^portant  respon* 
mbility  befioie  them,  theon  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  members  xir  the 
latter  body  would  feed  themselves  additionally  stimuUted  to  aeek  out 
inipi'oved  processes  and  metiio^.    Ym  myseli^  I  l>elieve,  that  under  such 
«^]^an  of  prooednre,19iePharmaoopaeia,iUi  it  appears  from  time  to  time, 
wiQld  not  be  aoiar  behind  ihe  whai  tnaeeuticalmia  phannaeological  science 
cf  Iftie  day  as  it  has  hitherto  Men.    iBymmde  «would  %e  inserted  on  the 
xeoQiiNBendaEtiaBi  of  tiMse  lAe  Ibbow  how  estenaive^  sodi  medicines  are 
|tfiac.Tibed,  far  the  tw hihitiien  ef  nadesA  sasaedieB,  bow  too  often  meacrabed 
m  naeertain  dasea,  owmsg  to  the  very  ahsaaaeiof  aach  anthariaodiornmlss. 
«Ajid  the  ^Ffiry ^t^ectionahle  f  hanflrn  -of  nniiMirihitiMrf,  w^iichare  from  timo 
to  time  introduced  and  again  cancelled,  to  nest  the  ^uctaoatkig  views  s£ 
Chemists  as  to  tlie  composition  of  anbstancea,  would  probah^  be  success- 
fully  objected  to  on  the  part  of  those  who  coi^  bring  experience  to  prov^ 
their  great  practical  inconvenience  and  danger.     But  for  the  Pharma- 
ceuticsd  bo^y  to  he  thus  appealed  to,  and  to  enable  them  to  stand  in  this 
pontlon,  a  general  elevation  in  tiieir  scientific  character,  such  an  one  ai 
yfm  are  now  pnusewotthily  minng  at,  may  not  xmieasonahly  be  required 
to  have  first  taken  place. 
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Tbb  Fiat  ABBii«B«aiw  Hwriiift  was  bald  ea  ite  8d  •of  Novamber, 
Mc  W.  SaoTHM^  PtesidBBt,  m4he  Chair. 

A  veiy  favourable  rmort  of  the  iprogress  of  the  Society  was  presented 
to  tlie  Meeting  by  the  Committee.  We  had  prepared  an  abstract  of  the 
report  for  publication,  but  regret  that  pressure  of  matter  obliges  us  to 
defer  it  until  next  month. 
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ORiaZNAXa  AND  BXTRAOTBD  A&TZCIiSS. 


ON  CYANIC,  CYANURIC,  AND  FULMINIC  ACIDS. 

Some  observations  have  recently  been  made  upon  these  substances 
which  possess  great  importance. 

Cyanic  acid  is  a  true  acid  oxide  of  cyanogen  ;  it  is  formed  directly  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  cyanide  of  an  alkaline  metal  exposea 
to  a  red-heat.  It  is  also  generated  abundantly  when  cyanogen  gas  i^ 
brought  in  contact  at  a  high  temperature  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
cyanate  of  the  oxide  and  cyanide  of  the  metal  being  simultaneously 
formed.  In  the  hydrated  state,  dissolved  in  water,  this  acid  is  ex- 
ceedingly instable  $  its  elements,  feebly  united  among  themselves  and 
loosed  from  the  common  bond  presented  by  the  attraction  of  a  power- 
ful base  for  the  body  as  a  whole,  re-pxt  upon  those  of  water,  and  re- 
arrange themselves  in  the  more  stable  forms  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

Cyanuric  acid,  according  to  the  views  hitherto  held,  has  the  same 
composition  per  cent,  both  in  the  state  of  monohydrate  and  in  that  of 
salt,  as  cyanic  acid ;  its  equivalent  being  tripled,  and  the  acid  supposed 
to  be  tribasic,  or  requiring  three  equivalents  of  a  metallic  oxide  to 
form  a  neutral  compound.  The  properties  of  the  acid  in  the  free  or 
hydrated  state,  present  a  most  complete  and  striking  contrast  with 
those  of  its  isomer  cvanic  acid  in  a  similar  condition.  It  forms,  as  is 
well  known,  hard  colourless  crystals,  belonging  to  the  oblique  rhombic 
system,  which  contain  altogether  seven  equivalents  of  water,  of  which 
four  are  easily  expelled  by  spontaneous  effloresence  or  gentle  heat. 
It  i^  80  stable  as  to  resist  the  action  of  hot  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
Bud  requires  long-continued  ebullition  with  these  powerful  agents  to 
bring  about  that  resolution  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  which 
in  cyanic  acid  is  effected  in  a  moment  by  the  mere  contact  of  cold 
water.  Cyanuric  acid  is  abundantly  produced  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  urea  by  a  high  but  regulated  temperature:  uric  acid  may 
be  made  to  yield  it,  among  other  products,  by  the  same  method  of 
treatment.  It  is  produced  also  in  several  other  chemical  re-actions, 
•8  for  examplei  that  which  takes  place  when  the  product  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  sulpho^yanide  of  ammonium  is  boiled  for  a 
long  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Other  relations  than  those  of  isomerism  connect  the  cyanic  and 
cyanuric  acids,  in  a  manner  extremely  interesting  and  instructive :  — 

1.  Cyanate  of  oxide  of  ammonium  is  converted  by  gentle  heat  into 
urea,  wnich  is  isomeric  with  that  salt.  Urea  is  a  proauct  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  a  comparatively  stable  substance,  possessing  feeble  basic 
powers. 

2.  Urea  is  decomposed  by  a  high  temperature  into  cyanuric  acid  and 
ammonia. 

S.  Cyanuric  acid  is  by  a  red-heat  entirely  resolved  into  the  liquid, 
piuigent  and  instable  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid. 

Fttlminic  acid  has  an  origin  totally  distinct  from  the  preceding ;  it 
arises  from  a  remarkable  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol  in  presence 
of  a  salt  of  silver  or  mercury,  and  under  no  other  circumstances  yet 
described.    It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  account  of  what  takes  place 
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during  the  formation  of  this  substance,  the  proportions,  and  perhaps 
the  nature  of  the  products  varying  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
experiment  is  conducted.  Besides  the  sparingly-soluble  crystalline 
compound  of  oxide  of  silver  or  mercury,  with  fulminic  acid,  we  have 
byponitrous  ether  in  large  quantity^. hyponitrous  and  oxalic  acids^ 
aldehyde^  and  occasionally  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Fulminic  acid  is  unknown  in  the  hydrated  state,  and  equalljr  un- 
known in  combination  with  the  alkaline  metals,  from  a  peculiarity 
connected  with  its  bibasic  nature,  which  its  salts  possess,  of  only 
Ipsing  half  the  base  when  treated  with  an  alkali. 

According  to  the  view  commonly  adopted,  the  relations  of  isomerisni 
of  these  three  acids  are  well  shown  by  comparing  their  silver- salts, 
which  exhibit  the  composition  of  the  anhydrous  hypothetical  acids 
there  supposed  to  exist : — 

Cyanate  of  silver Ag  0,  C2  N  O. 

Falminate  of  sil^'er 2  Ag  0,  C*  Nj  O2. 

Cyannrate  of  silver 3  Ag  O,  Ce  Ns  O3. 

Until  quite  recently,  beyond  identity  of  com  position  joerc^nrum,  no 
relation  whatever  connected  the  second  member  of  the  above  group 
with  the  other  two ;  the  origin  and  chemical  history  of  fulminic  acid 
severed  it  completely  from  the  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids  to  which  it 
was  only  allied  by  the  accident  of  identity  of  composition.  This  is 
now,  however,  no  longer  the  case,  Mr.  Gladstone*  having,  in  some 
late  experiments  made  at  Giessen,  succeedetl  in  obtaining  from  a  salt 
of  fulminic  acid  both  urea  and  hydro-sulpho-cyanic  acid.  'Hie  follow- 
ing is  a  notice  of  the  process  employed : — 

Fulminating  silver,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  was  digested  with 
water  and  metallic  copper  until  completely  decomposed.  The  soluble 
fulminate  of  copper  obtained  was  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  .am- 
monia, whereby  one-half  of  the  oxide  of  copper  was  precipitated. 
Through  the  filtered  solution  of  fulminate  of  copper  and  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed  until  it  ceased  to  produce  a  precipi- 
tate. The  sulphuret  of  copper  was  separated  by  the  filter,  and  tne 
solution  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  during  which  a  little  sulphuret 
and  sub-oxiue  of  copper,  with  a  grey  powder,  apparently  sub-sulpho- 
cyanide  of  copper.  The  liquid  then  gave,  in  a  most  characteristic 
manner,  the  re-actions  of  urea  and  a  sulpho-cyanide.  To  separate 
these  bodies  completely,  the  solution  was  warmed  with  a  quantity  of 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  until  all  ammonia  was  expelled ;  by  this  pro- 
ceeding the  whole  of  the  sulpho-cyanogen  was  precipitated  as  basic 
sulpho-cyanide  of  lead,  which  was  separated  by  a  filter.  The  result- 
ing liquid  still  contained  a  trace  of  copper,  which  was  removed  by  a 
little  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  after  which  the  now  colourless  solution 
yielded  upon  evaporation  crystals  of  urea,  which  converted  into  oxalate, 
and  burned  with  chromate  of  lead,  gave  analytical  results  almost 
identical  with  those  required  bv  theory. 

The  sulpho-cyanides  of  lead  and  copper  were  then  converted  by 
suitable  means  into  the  silver-salt,  which  was  subjected  to  analysis 
with  the  like  result,  leaving  no  doubt  that  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammo- 
nium and  urea  form  the  chief  products  of  the  re-action  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  or  rather  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  upon  the  neu- 

*  Journal  of  Uie  Ckenueal  Society  of  London,  I.,  p.  228. 
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tral  falmiDate  of  ammonia  momentasilj  fbimed  lajr  die  arfMBStaan  ^ 
die  oxide  of  copper  from  the  double  salt. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  connected  with  thi»  anlrject  wMok  se-^ 
mains  to  be  mentioned.  Professor  WeMer,  in  a  leitsr  to  IjiAig,  pidb- 
lifihed  in  the  May  number  of  the  Armaiem  dm  Ckemi^  mnd  PAorMoar 
for  1847,  expresses  a  very  decided  opinian  that  itmr  coaatitiEttoai  of 
cyannric  acid  haa  been  toe  a  certam  extent  mimidersiaed.  No 
doubt  can  exist  concerning  the  eompositloir  of  die  acid  in  tha-fcer 
state,  both  in  crystals  and  in  die  cflbreaccd'^  or  dried  CMsdiliMU. 
The  former  is  represented  by  the  formok  €»  N«  O^  S  HO-h4  BO, 
anil  the  latter  by  Co  Ns  Og,  9  HO.  Thnr  fbrmnhi  nrmacats  die  add 
to  contain  three  equivatents  of  basic  water,  capable  or  repiaeemeBl  bj 
a  metallic  oxide,  as  that  of  silver.  The  attempt,  however,  to  prepare 
a  normal  anhydrous  cyanurate  of  silver,  containing  SAg  O,  Cc  N^  Or 
totally  failed.  The  most  stable  and  definite  silyer-salt  contained 
2  Ag  O,  Ce  Ns  BO^  and  thia  could  be  heated  to  ^0"  Fah ,  without 
loss  of  weight  or  other  alteration ;  hence  it  is  not  Ulcely  to  contain 
water.  From  this  and  other  facts  Wohler  infers  that  c^axraric  add  is 
really  a  bibasic  acid,  containing  hydrogen,  and  haying  m  its  salts  the 
formula C«Na HO^.and  in  the crystalliaedstate  C«N« ffO*, 2 HO+4 HO. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  isomeric  with  cyanic  add,  but  contains  the 
dements  of  three  equivalents  of  that  acid  and  one  equivalent  of  water. 

F. 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CHARCOAL  BY  HEATED 

STEAM. 

An^  interesting  and*  importaffit  peper  os  the  above-OBEunft  subject  has 
recently  been  pvdsliehed  by  M.  ViiMette,  dxreetor  o€  tfae  p««Pikr-w«rkB 
of  EFqnerdes,  near  St.  Omer*.  It  aippears  that  the  kin^  of  ehaeeeal 
best  fitted  fWr  the  manutfoeture  of  gun  powder  is  tint  whieh  ia>  pre- 
pared from  the  wood  o^  the  Mktammi9  frmnfftUar  at  &  tempesatoae  be- 
low a- red-beat.  In  this  condition  it  has  aorownv  orreddiflh-brown, 
colour,  leaves  a  yellowish  blown  streak  upon  paper,  and  borD&with 
flame  when  first  kindled.  It  is  quite  brittle,  bowerer,.  easily  reduced 
to  powder,  and  ia  quite  free  from  tarry  matter.  A  mere  perfect  and 
bkiicker  cliarcoal  mm  tlii»  chtarhon  rmur^  ma-kes  inferior  powder,  bdng 
apparently  more  drfSevlt  of  combuatioD. 

In  the  ordinary  pvocesses  fiar  pieparing  dnrcodi*  whether  by 
SBiothered  combustion  in  %.  pile,  or  by  deslrueti've  diatiUattioo.  in  on 
iron  retort,  a  large  prepordaniaon  thiaaceocnit  always  wifit  fiw  making 
gunpowder^  fiom  tlie  impossibility  of  ao  vegulating  die  temperature 
as  to  avoid  passing  the  proper  limit  of  carbonization^  and.  prahicinflt 
black  thoroughly-bvmed  charcoal,  fit  only- for  fbek  MM.  Thonnsand 


Laurens  first  conceived!  the  idea  of  appWing  higUy  heated  and  rare- 
fied steam  to  the  restoration  of  anhmd  cbaeceal  n^udii  hod  kmt  ita  de-^ 
colouriaing  properties,  and  thesaccesa  of  thia  proeaaa  iiiigjgiinteA  to*  the 
author  the  propriety  of  applying  the  same  i^nt  to  the  dvect  carboni- 
zation of  wood .    The  result  was  success&I  iiL  erary  respect. 

M.  Violetle  first  endeavoured  to  deternrine  the  saact  Umita  of  tem- 
perature proper  for  producing  charcoal  of  the  best  quality^  by  esipoBaig 

*  Am,  Ckmu  et  /%•.,  3d  scriea,  xii&435« 
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small  pieem  of  wood  to  tlic  heat  o€  a  fiMftl*  mctaL  batii,  fttnishstl 
wkh  a  thenDonufter.  Belo4v:5^70^  Fah.,  the  beat  waa  insofficient;  be^ 
tween  that  temperatare  and  660^  Fah»  (the  h^hest  range  of  the 
mercurial  tfaermometer)  exoellent  dxarcoal  was  prodaced,  and  hefoad 
this,  overburned  or  black  charcoal  only. 

The  first  esperhnents  wUBl  heated  siKunuy  nmde  hf  mesne  of  a  nntU 
affpaeatiis  capc^le  of  ceBtaining  about  two^pewiideor  wood^  wereso'env 
cousagiAfl;  thatpemnianen  was  ehtamedsto^make  arzangemenls  for  carry*- 
ing  out  &e  pvoesa»on  a  large aeale.  The  apperatns  now  employed  (am^ 
sists  of  two  concentidc  horioontal  cyliaders  of  sheet  iron,  enclosed  in  a 
substantial  brickwork  erection,  and  haying  below  a  fiimace  whose  ^ 
principal  office  is  to  heat  to  the  necessary  extent  the  spiral  coil  of 
wrought  iron  pipe  through  whieh  the  steam  is  made  to  circulate  be^ 
fore  entering  tfie  cjlindenh  The  outer  eylMider  is  closed  by  an  iron 
plate,  which  can  be  made  tight  by  luting,  in  the  manner  of  a  coal»-gaa 
retort;  and  dhsfended.  &om  the  cooling  in^tisnee  of  the  air  by  sn 
external  east-iron  door.  The  charge  eonsiste  of  about  tix^ty  pounds 
of  wood,  whieh  is  placed  in  an  eni^ope  of  perfisrated  sheet  iimi^ 
capable  of  freely  entering  tiie  inner  cylinder  a£  the  apparatus.  The 
steam  is  admitted  at  a»  pressure  of  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the  stpnoe 
inah  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  After  passing  through  the  heated 
spiral  pipe,  it  first  enters  the  outer  cylinder,  passes  through  its  wfaoib 
^S^hy  gains  aeeess  to-  the  inner  cylinder  h¥  its  anterior  open  end, 
penetrates  and  earbonioes  this  wood,  and:  finally  escapes,  together  with 
the  products  of  diadttation  ttomy  the  hitter  by  a  tube  pM>i?ideab  for*  the 
purpose..  The  temperature  is<  regulated  by  the  aid  of  eertsdn  small 
Tertical  iron  tubes,  hawng  their  lower  entla  dosed,  which  penotnie 
into  the  inner  cylhider.  These  tubes  oaatain  portions  of  tiii»  lead, 
and  an  alloy  of  intermediate  fusibility,  by  the  melting  of  which  the 
temperature  of  the  cyUnder  is  indieated.  with  sufficient  precision- 
The  operation  commonly  lasts  about  two  hours.  When  complefeed, 
the  current  of  steam  is  stopped  for  a  few  mmutes,  the  cy Under  opened, 
and  the  perorated  metal  enipelope  containing  tSue  ehaveoal  withunuM^ 
and  immediately  received  into  atvivon  wttrngwishMug  vessel,  whielr  is* 
instantly  elosed  and  rendered  ai»4a|^t.  Witlisnt  3ii»p«ecaution  the 
charcoal  would'  probably  take  fire  on  oantact  with  the  aii^  Another 
envelope,  containing  a  msh  charge  of  wood^  pa^iously  pflmared,.  ia: 
then  introduced  into*  ^e  apparafeua,  the  cylimder  eiosedy  txre  steanL 
admitted,  and  the  opesation  iu  this  manner  indeftnildy  repeatedi. 
With  moderate  care  and  skill  the  product  obndned  Gonststs-tdmaslx 
wholly  of  ckavbcn  roiMiyAbsolutely  fvee  ftwct  teniy  mattM^  ^mk  amount 
ing  to  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  tiio 
wood :  a  quantity  vastly  eaoeeoing  that  yielded  by  the  ohl  pmeewsoaj. 
which,  aa  a  mean^  gave  but  firarteeu'  or  fi&een  per  cent.,  of  the  psofwr 
kind  of  charcoal,  the  rest  bong  black  from*  overheating,  and.  unfit  fov 
making  gunpowder. 

M.  yiolette  terminates  hia  memoir  by  calling:  attention*  to  aewol 
other  important  applications  of  heated  steanu  The  waste  steami  which- 
escapes  from  the  apparatus  just  described,  bearings  with  it  the  varibnff 
products  of  destructive  disdllataon  of  wood,  is  eaoily  oondenaed^* 
together  with  many  of  theae  latter,  which  diffitring  in  theie  nalOBe 
with  the  stage  of  the  operation  ,.prQbablv  admit  of  being  in  some  mesr 
auce  collected  apart,  andmone  easily  ianlaited  tfaaoi  when,  the  wh^eiare 
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mixed  up  tofetber.  These  products  would  admit  of  being,  to  a  certain 
extent,  regulated  by  the  temperature  applied,  which  is  susceptible  of 
perfect  control.  The  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  and  wood-spirit 
might  thus  be  disembarrassed  from  many  of  the  difficulties  wnich 
now  attend  it. 

Bread  and  biscuit  may  be  baked  with  the  most  perfect  success  by 
exposure  for  a  very  moderate  time  to  a  current  of  steam  healed  to 
480®  Fah.  Theloaiesso  produced  are  particularly  sweet  and  well 
tasted,  and  their  exposed  parts  covered  witn  a  gold-coloured  crust  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  biscuits,  by  proper  management,  are  not 
only  well  baked,  but  thoroughly  dried,  which  in  the  preparation  of 
biscuit  for  sea-stores  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  Strange  as'  it 
may  at  first  appear,  steam,  in  the  state  spoken  of,  is  a  most  powerful 
desiccating  agent,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  nigh  temperature  and  a  con- 
dition very  far  removed  from  its  condensing  point.  Into  such  an 
atmosphere  water  will  evaporate  with  the  greatest  facility,  since  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour  present  is  very  much  less  than  that  which 
would  be  possessed  by  steam  of  the  maximum  tension  and  density 
proper  to  the  temperature.  High-pressure  steam  has  already  been 
employed  to  heat  baking-ovens,  having  been  made  to  circulate  around 
them  within  an  outer  envelope.  'Jo  gain  the  necessary  temperature, 
however,  steam  of  great  elastic  force  must  be  used,  the  employment 
of  which  is  always  inconvenient  and  often  dangerous.  These  evils 
are  entirely  avoided,  and  the  process  itself  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a 
current  of  heated  and  rarefied  steam  within  the  oven. 

The  desiccating  powers  of  moderately  heated  dry  steam  might  be 
applied  to  the  rapid  seasoning  of  deal  and  hardwood,  with  perhaps 
less  injury  than  the  heated  air  of  a  stove.  In  chemical  manufactories 
the  distillation  of  substances  of  difficult  volatility,  and  upon  which 
water  has  no  action,  might  be  advantageously  conducted  in  a  stream 
of  heated  vapoiir. 

On  considering  the  application  of  heated  steam,  described  or  sug- 
gested by  M.  Vioiette,  it  will  be  apparent  that  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  lies  in  the  construction  of  the  heating- 
Bpiral,  and  that  this  difficulty  will  increase  with  the  temperature  which 
may  be  required.  At  the  Esquerdes  powder-works,  the  wrought  iron 
tube  described  answered  very  well,  the  steam  being  heated  by  its 
means  to  about  600*^  Fah.  For  temperatures  much  above  this,  now- 
ever,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  iron  would  be  very  speedily  acted 
upon  by  the  vapour  of  water,  some  portion  of  which  would  suffer  de- 
composition, giving  rise  to  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  iron.  Cast-iron 
would  probably  be  still  more  objectionable.  Copper  resists  the  vapour 
of  water  at  a  red  heat,  but  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  oxidation  when  ex* 
posed  at  that  temperature  to  the  air.  Perhaps  a  compound  pipe,  copper 
within  and  iron  without,  might  be  found  useful.  This  could  easily 
be  prepared  by  inserting  a  copper  tube  of  the  proper  size  into  a  long 
straight  piece  of  stout  wrought-iron  barrel  pipe,  the  whole  being  after- 
ward bent  cold  into  a  spiral  in  the  manner  practised  with  this  kind  of 
tubing.  In  this  manner  the  iron  would  be  shielded  from  the  action 
of  die  water,  and  the  copper  from  that  of  the  air,  and  the  advantages  of 
both  combined.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  steam  must  not  be 
allowed  to^penetrate  between  the  two  tubes. 

In  oodhexion  with  this  suligect  of  the  action  of  heated  steam  upon 
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cArganic  bodies,  may  be  mentioned  some  curious  observations  by  Mr. 
W .  Ferguson  •  on  the  effect  of  steam  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
21 2<^  in  apparently  charring  felt^  which  had  been  used  for  five  or  six 
months  as  a  covering  to  a  high-pressure  boiler  in  'which  a  temperature 
of  232^  Fah.  was  maintained.  The  charring  took  place  at  places 
where  small  fissures  in  the  boiler  permitted  the  escape  of  steam, 
which,  thus  liberated,  could  not  have  a  temperature  exceeding  21 2y. 
Where  no  leaks  existed^  the  felt  in  contact  with  the  boiler  remained 
unaltered.  Another  case  was  that  presented  by  the  wooden  fioat- 
guage  of  a  brewing- copper,  which  had  been  exposed  during  five  years 
to  the  vapour,  and  the  saccharine  solution,  at  a  temperature  of  215^ 
or  216°  Fah.  The  apparently  carbonized  wood  was  found  permeated 
by  a  soluble  salt  of  copper,  and  the  interstices  were  filled  with  octo- 
hedral  and  dodecahedral  crystals  of  metallic  copper,  the  effect  of  slow 
reduction  by  the  organic  matter.  These  cases,  however,  appear 
totally  distinct  from  ordinary  carbonization  effected  at  a  temperature 
approaching  or  exceeding  the  boiling-point  of  mercury,  inasmuch  as 
they  required  a  very  lengthened  period  of  time.  They  more  resemble 
the  effects  of  those  great  operations  of  Nature  in  whicn  coal  and  other 
bituminous  substances  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  water 
upon  vegetable  and  other  organic  matter  buried  deep  in  the  earth  by 
the  changes  which  take  place  upon  its  surface,  and  probably  not  ex- 
posed to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  depth  at  which  they  lie  of 
necessity  involves.  The  blackened  and  disintegrated  wood  and  felt 
were  probably  in  a  condition  more  resembling  humus  than  charcoal, 
and  might  have  been  found  on  examination  soluble  to  a  great  exteut 
in  solution  of  potash.       F. 

ON  PAPAVERINE,  A  NEW  BASE  IN  OPIUM. 

BT  DB.  GEORGE  MERCK. 

Opium  appears  to  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  new  substances,  espe- 
cially of  those  which  possess  basic  properties.  Five  such  substances  have 
already  been  discovered  in  it.  and  have  been  established  as  peculiar  ;  and 
I  have  now  succeeded  in  discovering,  whilst  examining  in  the  laboratory  at 
Giessen,  a  quantity  of  accumulated  residues  of  preparations  of  morphia,  a 
new  basis,  which  I  shall  call  Papaverine.  1  shall  at  present  only  describe 
the  nature  and  chemical  formula  of  this  body. 

The  pure  base  crystallizes  from  spirit  of  wine  in  confused,  aggregated, 
acicular,  white  crystals  ;  from  ether  they  are  obtained  somewhat  larger. 
In  cold  spirit  of  wine  it  is  not  easily  dissolved.  It  is  more  soluble  in 
boiling  spirit,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  In  cold  ether  it  dis- 
solves but  indiffierently ;  from  a  boiling  solution,  crystals  precipitate  when 
cold.  In  water  it  is  insoluble.  Slightly  reddened  litmus  paper  is  rendered 
blue  by  the  solution.  When  the  crystals  are  treated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  they  become  blue. 

With  acids,  papaverine  forms  salts,  which  for  the  most  part  are  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water;  the  hydrochlorate  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  the  £eu!ility  with  which  it  crystallizes.  In  somewhat  diluted  hydrochloric 
acidt  papaverine  dissolves  easily,  and  uiK)n  an  addition  of  more  acid,  at  first 
a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  collects  into  drops,  and  forms  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  an  insoluble  oily  layer. 

If  left  standing,  crystals  are  formed,  partly  in  the  oily,  partly  in  the 

*  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  I.,  p.  41. 
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Bvpernatant  aqueoiur  liquid,,  vhicbfixr  flomft  4aiii»8iigm0iit»  tmtiLthe  whole, 
of  Idle  0U7  Uqpiid  ift  ceiLTertod  iato  i^  mAM  <tf  w«II^shiip^ 
lines  in  length.  A  gentle  heat  promotee  the  cxyBtaUlzation.  The  oilj 
finid  dissolves  when  boiled,  and  separates  again,  for  the  moat  part,  ii^iBn 
cold.  If  the  crystals,  after  haying  heen  depiTed  by  washing  witili  water 
of  the  adhering  acid,  be  dissolTed  in  boiling  water,  the  sehition  when  odd, 
remains  clear,  and  after  seyeral  dayv  deposits  large  crystaiak  J£,  howoiw, 
a.  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  1^  eold  «riiaiioBi.tlte 
salt  again  separates  in  the  abore  described  form*  The  crystalft  sC  tfae 
liydrochlorate  dissolve  slig^y  in  cold  water,  and  the  selution  does  mill  wact 
upsa  litmoffpaper.  Piolisaei'  Kopp*detaiiiined:  the  flnotef  th&eigitela^ 
of  thehydtoehlorateef  papoveiaiietobe  zig^uiuiiiibie  pnams,  whose  ao|^ 
xaeamize  80  and  lOi^;.  the  meEa  ohtiiaa  edBM  htiBg  aometimea  i£#tly 
blunted. 

Both  sidpfanrifi'  acid  and  nxtein  acid:  bdiaare  tewacda  the  base  Bke  hy dtt)- 
dUoiic  add  ;  but  the  orystala  obtained  aoe  not  so  lacge. 

Vflth  chloride  of  pladmmLthe  h^drochlorate  fimns  a  yeDow  precfpflfeUte, 
whidi  is  insoluble  bot^  in  bailing  water  and  in  boiling  spirit,  and  which 
could  not  be  crystallized  The  aosdyais  of  the  base  of  the  hydimhlofnite 
and*,  of  the  platinum  salt  lead  to  the  following' fonnnlflff : 

Papaverine ^ Cm  Hn  KOs. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ditto C«,  Hn  NOs  CTH. 

Platinum  double  salt  C^  H^  N0«  CLH,  Ft  eit* 

Thus  i^iiB  new  sufaetaaoe  diflsfe  ftom.  the  bases  hitherto  diacoverad  m 
qiiiim,  and  it  is  chi^y  the  aaits-  and  t^r  unequal  dissimilar  oleaginous 
aad  crystalline  nature  which  characterize  it^  and  distinguished  it  fh)m 
narcotine,  to  which,  the  pure  base  has  otherwise  some  resembianoe.  — Anrnden 
der  Chemie  wtdPharm.,  April. 

PREFARATIOS  OP  VALERIANIC  AGN>  F20M  OIL  OF 

CHAMOMILE. 

BY  IL  Q£RHAJ11>T. 

Ob.  of  chamamfle  i»  aaanmed  ta  onaaist  oC  two  proximate  conatitnsnti — 
one  a  hf  dBo^caEbon,.  haaiiig  the  oamfMsidoB.  (G«»r  Hu},  th&otheran  aiggen 
nnmpomid,  whiah  ia  fiappeaad  to  gmrtain.  (C»H»Q). 

When  oil  of  ohanioBijle  i&hai]ad.for  il  few  minirtes  with  an  alooholla 
aalutlon  of  potadi,.  the  wliole  of  the  organized  conatituent  combines  with 
the  potash,  while  the  hydro-oaehon  is  mer^  held  in.  soIubioA  in  the  q^t« 
On  submitting  the  mixtuse  to  dlatiUttbian,.  tha  two.  laat-named  substaaees 
distil  over,,  leaving  a  petaah  salt,  which,,  when  decomposed  with  sulphuric 
add,  yields  a»  vehuiie  oily  attBd,.pas8eaain9  tha  odour  and.  all  the  property 
of  valerianie  acid  Tlie  identity  of  tins,  pnduct  with,  valerianic  amd  was 
eatafclished  by  the  Ibllowing  ttqpemmenis  :-^ 

L.  A  certain,  (yoanti^  of  tlie.  oily  acid  waa  touted  witiL  oarbamrttt  of 
baayta  ;.  the  solnSble  baiQit»  salt  thu*  obteiaed  cignitallizedffaQm  th&  solu- 
tion on  being  evaporated.  The  salt,  after  being  dried  at  338*"  to  356°  Fahr.^ 
yielded  a^qoaotity  of  sulphate  of  bacyta.  equivalent  to  40.&  per  cent,  of 
barium. 

9L  Aaothet  pestionof  the  add*  waft aarfauRatedwilih  ammonia,  andpaeei- 
piiated  by  mtoate  of  ailvsB.  Aa  abiiiidaat  oiodj^  prodpitatQ  was  obtained, 
which  besame  cryatalline'after  ataading  aome  time  in  the  liquor..  This 
salt  was  found  to  contain  51.9  percent  of  silver-  The  valerianate  containa 
5L7  per  oent»  of  ailver. — Jomrnal 
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THE  NBW  BELGIAN  FHABMACOPCEIA. 

At  a  meetiog  of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Brussels,  on  tiie 
S6th  of  February,  1848,  at  which  twenty- nine  members  were  preseni;  it 
was  resolved  by  a  minority  of  sevenieen  against  ten,  that  the  Belgian 
PharmaeopoBJa  shall  in  fhture  be  puUished,  not  in  the  Latin  but  in  the 
French  language.  Two  members  present,  who  were  in  fayonr  of  the 
Latin  language,  withheld  their  rotes,  as  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
meeting  was  not  sufficiently  represented,  many  Flemings,  who  always  weie 
in  faTOUX  of  the  Latin  language,  being  oXient,^Buchner*s  RepertoriwBUt 
BcL  i,  Heft  1»  3tte  Betbe. 


ON  QumomiBE. 

RoDEB,  an  apothecary  of  Lenzburg,  undertook  a  series  of  ezpedmaitB 
with  the  yrew  )f  obtaining  A»m  fuinoidine,  or  amorphous  ^[ninine,  crys- 
tanizablequioine.  One  part  of  commercial  quinoidine  was  dissolved  s& 
four  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  80<*  Beck,  and  a  solution  of  half  a  part  of 
chloride  of  tin,  in  two  parts  of  water  added.  A  dark  resinous  mass  sepi^ 
rated.  The  supernatant  li^uid^  which,  was-  only  slightly  coloured,  was 
removed  foom  the  precipitate  and  quickly  thrown  down  by  ammonia. 
The  precipitatQ  was  now  well-  washed,  dried,  and  digested  with  spirit  of 
vnne,  until  notiiing  more  waa  taken  up.  The  united  extracts  were  now 
Bdzed  with  half  of  the  former  ^lantity  of  chlodde  of  tin,  quickly  precipi- 
tated with  ammonia,  and  wdl  washed,  and  the  dried  precipitate  ezhansted 
by  spirit  of  wine,  by  which  an  almost  colourless  pure  solution  of  quinine 
was  obtained.  This  being  carefully  mixed  with  diluted  sulphuric  add, 
yielded,  by  evaporation,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

In  the  fluid  sfqnrated  by  fiksation  from  the  protoxide  of  tin,  sad  the 
f  uinine  praeijpitate,.  af  well  aa  in  the  washings,  cinchonla  was  found  in 
■Qlution,.when  the  quinoidine  had  not  been  purified  by  precipitation  with 
an  alkali.  These  fluids,  which  contained  cinchonia,  were  precipitated  by 
iBftuKOi  of  galls^  iir  order t»ob(»iir  the-eiBehenift  m  the  usaal  way.  The 
sesinous  suJSstance  which  separated,  still  retained  quinine ;  and,,  in  order 
to  eztsact  it,  tfas  mrin  was  dusolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  again  mixed  with  a 
eoacenirated  solution  of  chloride  of  tin^  and  fasther  treiSed  in  the  manner 
above  described.  The  resinous  substance  thus  obtained  is  of  a  basic 
nature,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  possesses  the  smeU  peculiar  to  quinoidine. 
It  would  probably  yield,  more  qninine.  The  author  obtained  by  this 
method,  from  two  different  samples  of  quinoidine,  once  43  per  cent  of 
quinine,  9  per  cent,  cinchonia,  and  28  per  cent  of  resin ;  and  on  another 
occasioQ  40  per  cent,  of  quinine,  10  per  cent  of  cinchonia,  andao  per  cent,  of 
nsin.  TIte  proportion  of  water  in  the  quinoidine  amounted  to  20  per  cent. 
On  precipitating  100  parts  of  dissolved  commercial  quinoidine  by  an  aikali, 
he  obtauied  69  grains  of  precipitate.— P/iarmaoeicfifcAes  Central  BhtL 

OK  THE.  AMALGAMAnON  OF  IRON. 

BT  a.  BOTTGBli;. 

Thb  Blight  afintty  between  iron-  sod  qokkstlver  i»  wail  kaawn.  For  the 
purpose  of  coating  iron  with  qjiicksiivep,.tbe  attnity  may  be  increased  by  an 
electro-chemical  process^  Take  It  pmrts  by  weight  of  quiekailver,  1  part  of 
zinc,  2  parts  of  sul^^hate  of  iron,  1?  parts  of  water,  and  1  k  part  of  muriatic 
add.  Heat  these  in  contact  wkh  the  surface  o€  the  iron  to  be  amalgamated. 
— Btiehner's  BepertariamL 
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DECOCTUM   CINCHONJB. 

Decoctam  cinchonsa,  P.L.,  1824,  is  Decoctum  cinchonn  lancifolis,  PX.» 
1 836.  In  the  **  Table  of  Former  and  New  Names,"  at  the  end  of  the  autho- 
rized translation  of  the  Fharmacopceia  of  1836,  we  are  told  that  Deooctnm 
cinchonsB  is  the  old  name  for  Decoctum  ciDchonic  cordifoH^e,  and  at  page 
138,  where  the  formula  is  given,  tliat  Decoctum  cinchonas  is  the  old  name 
for  Decoctum  cinchonee  lancifoiicB, 

Now,  as  the  Decoctum  cinchonce  of  the  late  Pharmacopoeia  was  made 
from  Cinchona  laneifiUa^  it  is  manifestly  erroneous  to  apply  the  name 
{Decoctum  cinchona:)  to  the  decoction  of  Cinchona  cordi/olia,  while  the 
original  preparation  retains  a  place  in  the  present  Pharmacop<Bia. — D.  H. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  MEMBRANE, 
For  pBOTEcnNo  the  Skin  against  the  Contagion  of  Aiomal  Poison8» 

BT  WILUAU  acton,  ESQ. 

The  author  states  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  performing  various  ex- 
periments with  solutions  of  gun  cotton,  gutta  percha,  and  caoutchouc, 
with  a  view  of  testing  their  property  of  protecting  the  surface  from  the 
influence,  by  contact,  of  contagious  poisons,  and  the  following  are  the  con* 
elusions  at  which  he  arrived:— 1.  That  a  solution  of  gun  cotton,  when 
dry,  corrugates  the  skin  too  much  to  be  available  for  the  purposes  re» 
quired.  2.  That  gutta  percha  alone  is  devoid  of  elasticity  and  sufficient 
adhesive  quality,  whilst  the  solution  of  caoutchouc  wants  body  and  is  too 
sticky ;  but  that,  3.  The  compound  solution  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta 
percha  possesses  the  requisite  qualities  to  fulfil  the[purpose  required.'  It  is 
prepared  by  adding  a  drachm  of  gutta  percha  to  an  ounce  of  benzole  (the 
volatile  principle  of  coal  naptha),  and  ten  grains  of  India  rubber  to  the 
same  quantity  of  benzole,  each  being  dissolved  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
mixed  in  equal  proportions.  The  author  has  employed  this  compound  in 
painting  the  surface  surrounding  a  chancre  with  the  solution,  and  found 
that  the  acrid  secretion  had  no  efiect  upon  it  when  dried,  and  warm  or 
cold  water  may  be  applied  with  impunity.  He  considers  that  it  may  be 
employed  advantageously  in  many  and  various  ways,  as  in  protecting  the 
hands  during  post-mortem  examinations,  in  preserving  the  cheek  from  ex- 
coriation in  gonorrhooal  ophthalmia,  and  in  covering  the  parts|contiguous  to  a 
sore  where  water-dressing  is  the  application,  &c  A  letter  from  Mr.  Qnekett 
to  the  author  states  the  results  of  that  gentleman's  examination  of  these 
several  solutions  under  the  microscope.  A  dried  film  of  the  compound  is 
described  by  him  to  be  perfectly  elastic  and  free  from  perforations,  though 
in  many  parts  less  than  the  j^  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

POISONING  BY  MISTAKE. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Saturday,  November  11,  at  the  Three  Horse- 
Shoes  Inn,  Prinoethorpe,  before  G.  0«  Greenway,  Esq.,  Coroner,  on  the 
body  of  Jane  Matthews,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  who  had  accidentally 
poisoned  herself  the  preceding  morning. 

Elizabeth  Mann  deposed  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Mann,  of 
Princethorpe;  she  lived  next  door  to  the  deceased;  between  dght  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  November,  Henry  Matthews,  husband 
of  the  deceased,  fetched  witness  into  his  house  ;  she  found  deceased  vio- 
lently sick  :  she  had  been  poorly  all  the  night ;  she  said  she  had  becai 
taking  magnesia  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  when  she  was  having  her  break- 
fast she  was  taken  violently  sick  ;  a  medical  man  was  sent  for,  but  she 
died  before  he  arrived;  she  complaioed  of  pain  in  the  chest ;  she  wished 
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her  (witness)  to  keep  at  a  ditiaBoe  wtai  isAifi  vomited,  fiom  the  thought 
thiit  she  had  the  cholera. 

fienry  Mallhetwi  icsidei  lA  IPnoeeCherpe  i  is  «  grooer  md  Araper-;  iflso 
scSQa  a^w dmgB  ^txr  l^e  coiivnuieBce  of  1^  osBtemeES-;  wjm  sdt  afwne 
that  his  wife  had  taken  any  thmg  except  magnesia  and  cream  ef  tartar ; 
did  not  gire  her  the  medicine,  she  reached  it  herself ;  he  thought  j^  had 
ihe  chdtera ;  was  not  aware  lAie  had  l)een  poiM&edimtil  tM  to  t^  SSt, 
Blanshard. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Ifiansfaard  said  he  "was  a  siogecm,  flying  at  Wdbton  ;  iras 
caiDed  in  to  Hie  deceased  on  <he  momtng  of  the  OrOth  jaost.  j  she  ^as  tQieB 
dead  ;  he  had  sinoe  examined  the  body ;  :the  cause  of  Icr ^ea& iraspco- 
*acniing  hy  arsenic ;  lie  found  m  ^e  stotnadh  anemc  and  magnesia;  hehaH 
examined  the  place  where  Ihe  magnesia  and  the  cream  of  tartar  were 
kept,  and  on  the  aheif  iiliwif  itare  was  a  pot  of  axasBic  exactly  like  the 
pot  of  cream  of  tartar  ;  the  arsenic  was  half  ^one ;  it  had  alwayj  befioci 
kept  locked  up  until  the  last  month  ;  the  cream  of  tartar  pot  was  qmte 
full,  and  had  not  been  teoched  ;  the  pots  are  similar,  and  in  the  dusk  of 
ihe  jnaming  she  might  havemistsken  the  pots;  if  she  had  meant  to  hare 
poisoned  hwself  she  would  hKve  taken,  the  ansfinic  -alcoie,  and  Jiot  ka»e 
^namhuvKJit  with  jaagneaia;  had  sheiaken  caEtaanatad  magnesia  it  woold 
haare  tez^ded  jtroag^  to  oounteract  the  eflfects  of  the  poison  i  Jind  4he 
JBipgeBsiou  iQ>€iaiiifi  mind  was,  that  die  took  the  poison  hjr mistake  the 
jifiite<if  4aflBaic-and^cream'Of  tartar  being  exactly  alSce. 

.A  wrdiotiof  **  Ancidental  AboAl" 


FATAI.  WS90VT  OF  THE  AOC^BBirTAJL  ADIOS^mATfQV 

TsB'f dfiowli^  TtccouBl  x^  fids  mdonc^idly  uccumnce  is  uBsSeBsed  iRreni 
*£fae  T^iort  in  'Qie  ffttrnpslarB  fHikpmdntL  Mrs.  Sioyfht  ^wlfe  of  'Qu^fituoL 
SergxsoB  BuiyCh  of  Homsey,  had  been  ibrvome  time  past  hi  "a  delicate -fftsle 
of  heahii,  and  had  been  in  the  hsilnt  of  tafcang  a  tonic  miicture  oontaiiui^ 
safidnc.  This  mixture  had  heen  prepared  by  several  Chemists  in  dilfocsrt 
towns  of  tfae^west  of  12ngland,  where  the  family  had  Ireen  rending,  wxA 
'Since tlieir  nstoriiyhy  Hr.  Stones,  Chenriatund  Druggtet,  of  Homsey*  On 
Monday  last  another  bottle  of  l9ie  tonic  'wvs  procnred  f!roin  ICr.  Jocies,  a 
part  of  whidi  'was  taken  ftr  the  *flxst  time  by  the  lamented  iady  abottt 
seren  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  A  few  mhrates  after  tftSs  die  became 
suddenly  ill,  very  much  comrnlBed  and  cramped.  Mr.  TMior,  Surgeon,  of 
Bomsey,  was  immediately  sent  for,  hot  when  he  airired,  Mts.  Smyfh  was 
stretched  on  the  floor  of  her  bed-TOom,  cold  and  dead,  althongh  omy  aboot 
an  hour  and  three-quarters  had  cHipsed  sinea  die  took  what  was  sopposed 
to  be  her  usual  tonic  draught.  From  what  has  since  transpired,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  siEBoat  proTa9)hil  Ibr  his  correctness  in  attending 
to  presccHptions,  and  who  on  this  occasion  furnished  tiie  mixture  himself, 
instead  of  puttkig  into  the  mixture  caZtctnc,  he  used  the  jamc  quantitv 
^aJjie  grains)  of  tfbjwincne,  a  piuson  of  deadly  nature  and  of  moat  powerful 
effect.  Mr.  Jones,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Mrs.  Smyth's  iHnesB,  discoreced 
his  awfd  miaUke,  and  hastened  to  JermynTs  houses  where  he  met  with 
Mr.  Tayloc  Mr.  Jones  immediately  told  him  what  «  finghtf ol  eiror  he 
had  committed  in  mixing  up  ^le  medicine. 

XKQUEBT  OM  THE  BODX. 

An  inquest  vros  held  upon  the  body  at  Jermyn^  liouse.  The  jury  pro- 
ceeded to  view  the  body,  which  appeared  from  its  countenance  to  have  no 
indication  of  any  otiier  than  a  natural  death.    The  first  witness  examined 
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Cbrofihe  flidbm,  iSia  My^  irnM  Mid  Inad  amne,  wlio  depowd  to 
livrjngqwoonred ite  iMiii  luf  taten  by  tbe  daosand  ait  the  thep^  Ifr. 
J(UMi,4iBd  lumaggnEfsi  a  dne<of  it  to  her. 

£iEe»  ONper,  gipreraesi  in  Mr.  SmythVi  iiimUy,  wad  nhe  wis  caUed  ^vp 
JoaTmm^y  nraniiiig  io  fee  Mni.  Bm^,  "wiio  wot  ^eiy  in.  8fae  wte  tben 
'^iog  •nldlie  lb0r,«QBWBUBK  -M7  mndi,  JMd  sppeaxed  in  great  ngpnc 
She  flet  mneh  wone  after  thii,  and  ^Ked  alraat  tea  miDutes  past  ei|pft 


AvMBtt  Tagpbr,  a  Stbowi,  was  IliBii  «eKainiDed,  who  sand  lie  liad  lieen 
ealMia  toJittend  Mss.  Snylk,  but  «Bd  nat arrive  vntil  after  lier  <deiiliL 
Her  arms  were  stiff,  her  fingers  tightly  clenched,  sad  faer  fteC  draMRn  -wmr 
aarih, «  tf  bftwBotofi,  ^be'eyftMidB  ataek  «e  the  e^mdlihe  pupil  was  ranch 
dulenAed.  lir.  Jflmes  the  Qhemiat,  son  :alkerwBrds  «ame  in,  and  siud  te 
faad  'girrea  the  wroag  iiwBr  iitr,  aad  had  aeot  atrychnine  instead  of  saHeiBa. 
He  liad  siaee  made  a  ;NM<timi«tem'exaBBjaAtisa  mi  the  tedy,  whidh  mw  in 
peifRt  iMaltii,  ercty  •organ  'wa  keaUAry.  Tteae  wot  no  obfioos  caoaeflf 
deattL  It  wav  imfossiMe  ^  delsot  peisanng  )iy  alryc^aine.  fie^ad 
aBa^aadfheiBixtare'flf  ^v4udh  JCis.  .Smyth  hi^  taken  a  past,  aad  was 
4j§itB  'BSitiaied  that  time  wm  a  lavge  ppepertian  of  etfyehnme  in  jl. 
SlBTdtuMBewaaaeraetimeB  vaeda  a'aRCudae:;  fram  a  ferrieth  to  a  ikiaiL 
partaf«gBBm^imddiM«ideae.  ftwasoBaaidqftdthathaifafgaiBwadfl 
paaiaoe  death,  it  was  amfKaaifafe  to  state  fnaoiadlylsoir  mneh  was  takaon 
hy^he  4aoeaaed ;  %at  aupiwaii^  the  aedidae  to  fawre  been  of  uniform 
■rtaeagdi,  tke  anst  iiasra  tstan  hotwacn  tsKO  md  tfasee  grairn.  From  the 
ffiamJawtinn  of  the  ^ody,  whaeai  wot  oeotaia  the  ^eeeaaedmOTt  hare  diad 
tfitna  ahe  flflbcto'idr  atrycflone.    Vkeae  mbm  natthnng  leiae  'to  .ai^awaiit  ^br 


WdKam  SimAiM  gaadbgawaia— I  aasaCheMart  at  Soathamptaa.    I 
Mr.  Tayiar  In  aaalyaing  a  battle  of  mUtte,  said  to  he  part  of  a 
ofwMoh]fn.8Biyai9uHlpartaAEea.    The  haMe  «aw  proteeadas 
ItJa  a  ina-aaaae  bottle.    IthasaUtol^iiit.    I  oaaaat  reoeieet 
„     Balsaeea  a  thM -and 'Ibarth  part  af  the  mixtve  was  gone, 
a  email  ^artran  of  Ae  yawder  at  ae  bottam  of  the  bottle,  ahaat 
haVagsaia,  perhaOTraliMrmoie,ibr  dw  parpoaeof  exanunation.    I  tested 
^aaaena  lamea.    The  aesA  ia  thst  I  haiae  not  the  riighteat  donbt  bat 
fttit^i5OTiiilijii(liaOTi,w«A  tfcsm  wegtitehie  poiaen,  of  wiach  it  s  aaal 
haifmyaiaiaaiduaaniy  1«b.    Z  did  aat  smatyae  the  fluid  of  tin  mixlBOT. 
iMKheeCTaiiaaiiaiB  I aaada  lad  aae  io  ^iie  aaase  oaoduaiaa.    lamweU 
ai  tairiiHirf  wiA  atrychiuaa.    I  eaanet  tefiJirhai  dae  theee  wot  ia  iflie 
miatote.    Saliciae  nauabiw  fltfytdnane  inuuiear  aad  weight ;  aotbat, 
in  haato,  the^oaewght  be  eabtaiBeaiartfae  olter,  wMioBt  diemical  igna- 
laaoe.    We  keep  atrydaane  in  a  little  ciqsboard,  with  other  medknaei, 
wMrit  spaaaeipery  aeUtau    .fiaKfihift  Ja'afltea  used  agiaat  deal.    I  am  per- 
te%  satisflad  w  ith  tbe  aeeoraqr  of  the  teats.    I  ooald  aeeite  what  testa  I 
naed  at  any  time.    Xihe  itesto  I  easfiojvdwcR,  tot,  tiaa  physical  teste  ; 
flntteinsolBlHii^intaailer.    DtaeaoeMiye  Utter  taatewMOTideat  when 
ilBiiiad.    I  (liasaliffwrl  a  asaaate  qtaartity^  by  awaas  of  «a  aoid,  in  water, 
i  ttea  added  aaahriiaa  of  patiifh,  wiaah  eansad  a  wliite  crystalluEed  pore- 
eqntate,  whfch  lajwca  that  what  Iidbaorbed  was  a  baae.    Aaaudlgndnof 
the  powder  wot  heated  oa  apieee  of  platianm,  whioii«wlieB  it  wasdianed, 
WOT  ^Baaipated,  |iiuaiat^  to  be  an  nupiair  aabatasKe.     i^Kan  tiieae  two 
taate  I  TBfanaedit  wm  awepetsMa  nlilniii,    A  aather  minate  portion  of  the 
ywiiidu  WM  heated  witii  a^top  ^af  atroqg  aa^atic  add,  when  it  wm  dia- 
adbad  wtthont  the  paodaotiaatOrosdbBr;  praviag  the  abaenoe  of  certain  other 
TBpetakle  a&aUa.    Tbaftw  drape  of  add  sohition  I  added  a  small  portion 
ofkioMcbeasEtecf  jola.    Ho  paeoipitBto  was  prodaoed;  batorystals  soon 
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appeared,  which  proTes  the  abseoce  of  other  vegetable  alkalis.  I  added 
to  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  a  solution  of  iodic  acid.  A  faint  violet 
colour  was  produced.  This  was  a  test  that  strychnine  was  present.  I 
dropped  a  small  quiantity  of  the  powder  itself  into  strong  nitric  acid. 
This  produced  a  distinct  red  colour — another  proof  of  the  presence  of 
strychnine.  I  added  a  solution  o£  corrosive  sublimate,  causing  a  white 
precipitate — another  proof  of  strychnine.  From  all  which  tests  the  jure- 
sence  of  strychnine  was  positively  proved.  There  was  not  time  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  chemically.  If  it  were  examined,  the  result 
would  be  very  uncertain.  It  is  difficult  to  find  so  small  a  portion  of 
strychnine  in  the  stomach. 

ifr.  Jones  having  heard  all  the  evidence,  and  having  been  cautioned  as 
to  what  he  should  say,  that  in  case  of  the  matter  going  to  a  trial  what  he 
might  say  would  be  produced  against  him,  and  therefore  advised  not  to  say 
an3rthing  that  might  criminate  him,  said  that  he  wished  to  make  a  state- 
ment. On  Monday  last,  between  four  and  five  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
was  called  by  my  apprentice  into  the  shop,  where  I  saw  Caroline  Hickson, 
head  nurse  to  Captain  Smyth's  family.  I  passed  the  compliment^  and 
asked  her  how  she  was,  and  she  did  the  same.  IShe  said  she  wanted  some 
black  draughts  for  the  children—two  for  two  young  children,  and  one,  a 
stronger  one,  for  Master  Knightly.  I  began  putting  up  the  draughts,  and 
entered  into  general  conversation.  I  asked  if  the  children  were  unwell. 
She  said  no,  but  they  wanted  a  little  aperient  medicine  ;  that  for  Master 
Knightly  must  be  rather  strong.  After  I  had  put  up  the  draughts  and 
they  were  all  wrapped  up,  she  said,  "  I  think  Mrs.  Smyth  wants  some  of 
the  medicine  that  she  had  last ;  at  all  events  I  urill  take  one  bottle."  I 
said,  **  Very  well,  I  will  make  it  up  directly."  She  said,  *•  Let  it  be  as 
qui(dc  as  yotx  can."  I  tbld  my  apprentice  to  get  the  prescription  book,  that 
I  might  see  the  prescription.  I  saw  it  contained  salicine  :  I  said  to  my 
apprentice,"  You  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Taylor's  and  get  me  a  little  more,  as 
1  don't  think  I  have  sufficient."  He  said,  "  I  don't  think  they  liave  any 
more."  I  said,  ^'What  I  have  I  suppose  will  be  enough  for  a  single 
quantity,  perhaps  you  will  take  that,  Caroline."  She  said,  "  O  yea^  that 
will  do  very  well."  I  then  got  a  four-ounce  bottle  from  the  place  where 
they  are  kept,  and  went  up  some  steps  to  get  the  salicine,  which  is  kept 
.on  JUL  upper  shelf.  The  shelf  is  at  one  comer  of  the  shop,  where  I  keep 
things  not  often  used.  I  reached  down,  as  I  thought,  the  saUcine,  and 
weighed  out  nine  grains  of  it,  and  put  it  on  some  pink  paper  to  put  into 
the  bottle.-  It  appeared  whiter  on  pink  paper.  I  told  my  apprentice  to 
write  a  label—'*  The  mixture  as  before— Mrs.  S.  Smyth."  I  then  put  it 
into  the  bottle  without  putting  it  into  a  mortar,  knowing  that  salicine  is 
perfectly  soluble  without  rubbing  down.  I  then  added  the  tincture  of 
orange jpeel  and  water  to  fill  the  lx>ttle.  I  gave  it  to  my  young  man  to  tie 
up,  as  iwas  obliged  to  leave  the  shop  for  a  particular  occasion.  When 
the  mixture  was  nearly  finished,  Caroline  Hickscm  said  she  would  call 
again  for  it  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  beginning  to  get  dusk.  I  had  the 
gas  lit  immediately  after  making  up  the  medicine.  When  I  returned  the 
young  man  had  wrapped  up  the  medicine,  and  I  wrote  the  name,  Mrs.  S. 
Smyth,  on  the  outsid^  Caroline  Hickson  soon  afterwards  returned,  and 
took  the  medicine  away  with  her.  I  was  not  in  the  shop  when  she  came, 
but  I  was  called  as  soon  as  she  came.  X  then  told  my  young  man  to 
remind  me  to  write  for  some  more  salicine  at  night.  I  think  then  my  tea 
was  announced,  and  I  left  the  shop.  I  was  through  the  evening  ohUged  to 
go  out  several  times  on  business,  which  I  was  not  aware  of  when  I  mixed 
the  medicine.  I  was  detained  longer  than  I  expected,  and  did  not  write 
for  the  salicine  that  night.  The  foUowing  morning,  after  I  had  breakfiwted 
and  gone  up  stairs  to  dress,  I  went  into  the  shop  as  usual    My  young  man 
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«aid,  **  Bid  jon  see  the  hone  gallop  into  town  with  Captain  Smjth's 
serrant  this  motning  ?**  I  said,  **  No,  what  was  the  reason,  do  you  know  V* 
He  said  **  No,  hut  I  saw  Mr.  Taylor  go  off  directly  afterwards."  I  said» 
*'  I  hope  Mrs.  Smyth  is  not  worse,"  and  turned  round  towards  my  desk. 
I  then  saw  the  hottle  I  had  used  the  previous  night,  I  took  it  up,  and 
saw  that  it  was  lahelled  Strychnine.  I  said,  "  Oh  my  God  1 1  have  given 
this  in  mistake  to  Mrs.  Smyth."  I  then  rushed  and  told  Mrs.  Jones,  hut 
I  was  so  agitated  that  she  did  not  at  first  understand  me.  I  then  sent  the 
young  man  to  Mr.  Taylor's  surgery  to  know  what  was  the  matter  witlv 
Mn.  Smyth.  He  returned  and  said  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  had  not  returned.  I  had  a  partial  hope  that  she  had  not 
taken  the  medicine,  hecause  Caroline  had  said  she  thought  there  waa  a 
little  left  of  the  other.  I  then  ordered  a  horse  and  chaise  to  he  got  ready 
immediately,  and  waited  while  it  was  getting  ready.  My  wife,  seeing  me 
00  much  excited,  met  me  at  the  White  Horse  gateway  to  go  with  me, 
fearing  lest  I  should  drive  too  rapidly  and  produce  another  acddenk.  I 
soon  got  to  Jermyn's.  When  on  the  grounds  I  met  Mr.  Ta>ior.  I  asked 
Mr.  Taylor  how  Mrs.  Smyth  was.  He  said  she  was  dead.  I  cannot 
express  what  were  my  feelings,  hut  I  think  Mr.  Taylor  gave  it  in  evidence 
the  other  day.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  they 
are  the  principal  facts.  The  reason  I  keep  salicine  in  so  small  a  bottle,  is 
because  I  want  Tery  little,  and  the  same  with  strychnine.  That  is  my 
reason  for  keeping  those  articles  in  an  upper  comer  of  the  shop,  because 
they  are  seldom  used.    That  is  all  I  have  to  state. 

The  Coroner  then  summed  up  to  the  jury,  remarking  on  the  length  of 
time  the  inquiry  had  occupied,  and  the  Tery  important  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  explaining  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  homicide  caused 
by  a  culpable  negligence. 

Tlie  Jury  deliberated  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  then  returned  a  verdict 
of  Manslaughter. 

The  Coroner  then  informed  Mr.  Jones  of  the  result,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  complimenting  him  upon  his  conduct  since  the  melancholy  mis- 
adventure, and  the  frankness  and  readiness  with  which  he  had  disclosed 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

;  i  —  I      ■  111  ■III- 

RBVIBWB. 

A  DiSPBKSATORT,  OR  CoMMEMTARt  ON  THE   PhARMACOP<EU.8   OF  QrEAT 

Britain  ;  comprising  the  Natural  History,  Description^  Chemistry,  Phar^ 
tnacy^  AeUons^  Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  ArHeles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  By 
Robert  Christibon,  M.  D.,  Y.  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c  Second  edition,  revised 
and  improved,  with  a  Supplement,  containing  the  most  important 
New  Remedies.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London  : 
Longmans.    8vo,  pp.  1003. 

The  general  character  of  this  work  is  so  well  establislied,  that  a 
lengthened  description  of  its  contents,  arrangement,  and  merits  would 
be  superfluous.  It  is  the  standard  authority  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  in  Scotland  ;  and  as  it  comprises  the  PharmacopceiSs  of  the 
diree  Icingdoms,  with  ample  notes  and  comroenUries,  it  is  equally 
valuable  as  a  general  book  of  reference  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
completion  of  the  present  edition  has  been  delayed  partly  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  new  London  Pharmacopceia,  and  partly  from  the  pressure  of 
other  occupations,  on  account  of  which  the  author  informs  us,  in  his 
Preface,  that  be  has  availeij  Jumself  qf  tb§  ftssis^qce  ef  Pr.  Pguglas 
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Maclagan,  in  a^jostiDg  his  notes  and  sapplymg  numerous  yaloabl^ 
additions.  In  a  work  of  tliis  magnitude  and  comprising  descriptions 
of  so  many  substances  and  preparations^  some  of  which  have  been 
subjects  of  controversy  among  the  best  authorities,  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  has,  as  might  have  heen  expected,  rendered  a  few  corrections 
and  alterations  necessary.  On  this  subject  we  quote  from  ihe 
Preface : — 

For  some  of  the  oorrectious,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bichaxd 
FhilUps,  who  with  a  pertinacity  of  criticism,  uneiampled  in  these  di^i^ 
bas  during  seyeral  yean  exercised  his  censorship  on  tbe  hook  from  time  te 
time  in  tluee  distinct  periodicals,  and  in  an  express  publication.  A  Diii» 
pensatory  being  no  fit  field  for  controversy,  the  author  has  been  oontent 
with  silently  adopting  or  rejecting  the  proposed  oorrections  acooiding  bm 
they  were  felt  to  be  just  or  uigust,  reserving  till  the  pveseat  oppovtuuty 
the  expression,  onoe  for  aU,  of  his  sense  of  the  unoommon  paias  ana 
troable  which  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  PfaiUips. 

Leaving  the  birch  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Phillips,  whose  reputation 
as  a  castigator  is  unrivalled,  we  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  With  the  naked  eye  we  perceive  numerous  merits 
which  the  microscope  of  Mr.  Phillips  might  fail  to  detect— 4iis  faeulty 
lying  quite  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  as  a  spedraen  of  the  style 
of  the  work  before  us  we  quote  the  following  article  on  a  subject  whuA 
has  of  late  excited  much  mterest  in  the  profession : — 

cRLOKoixmxtrx— cm.oaovoBX--'TBKGBLoiin>E  or  voxnii. 

Chloroform  was  discovered  in  1832  almost  simultaneously  by  Soubeiran 
and  by  liebig.  In  1835,  Dumas  first  successfully  investigated  its  compo- 
sition and  rdations  to  other  bodies.  Dr.  Mortimer  Glover  in  1842,  and 
Eloarens  in  March,  1847,  first  ascertained  its  action  on  animals.  And  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Simpson  discovered  and  applied  its  most 
remarkable  properties  as  an  ansesthetic  agent  in  delivery,  in  surgical 
operations,  and  in  various  diseases. 

Chemical  Statcfry. — ^It  was  first  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on 
chloral.  But  it  is  now  prepared  more  cheaply  and  easily  by  the  action  of 
bleaching  powder  on  either  iJoohol  or  pyroxylic  spirit.  The  most  fra* 
grant  chloiofomi  is  obtained  with  akohoL  One  pound  avoirdupois  of 
bleaching  powder,  with  three  pounds  of  water  and  three  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit,  yields,  by  distillation  In  a  roon^  vessel,  about  nine  fluidrachms  of 
crude  chloroform  <^  the  density  1.220.  After  this  the  residuum  begins 
suddenly  to  froth  up.  The  crude  ch]orof<Min,  which  is  covered  in  the 
receiver  by  a  stratum  of  weak  spirit,  is  purified  by  shaking  with  it  half 
its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  gradually  added ;  and  water  and  alcohol  being 
thus  removed,  the  strong  chloroform  is  freed  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  by 
redistilling  it  fiom  milk  of  lime  or  baryta.  The  product,  which  is  pure 
chloroform,  if  ^e  process  be  well  condaeted,  amounts  to  about  half  a  fluid 
ounce.  I  have  not  found  the  quantity  to  be  incveased,  as  some  have  lepro- 
sented,  by  increasing  the  alcohol. 

It  is  a  transparent,  oolouriess,  mobile,  heavy  fluid,  of  the  density  1.480 
at  least,  of  a  peculiar,  firagrant,  ethereal,  apple^like  odour,  and  of  a  corns* 
ponding  ethereal,  slightly  acrid,  intensely  sweet  taste.  A  c^bule  presents 
singular  alterations  of  form  under  the  influiwy  of  diluted  acids  and  alkalis, 
though  no  chemical  change  ensues  (Dr.  George  Wilson).  It  quickly 
evaporates  m  the  air,  and  it  boils  at  140^  P.    It  does  not  bum,  and  it 
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oommimieaites  a  dull,  yellov,  gooty  flame  to  burning  alcohol.  It  is  readily 
8oluUe  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  in  2000  parts  of  water ;  to  which, 
however,  it  imparts  its  strong  pecnliar  odour.  It  dbsolves  Tolatile  oils, 
camphor,  caontdioiic,  wax,  tid  resins«  According  to  Liebig,  it  also  dis- 
Mlves  sulphnr  and  phosphorus ;  but  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor  denies  this.  Strong 
ndphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  it  in  the  cold.  Alkaline  solutions  boiled 
long  with  it  conrert  it  into  chloride  of  the  metalloid  and  formiate  of  the 
alkaU.  It  oonsista,  according  to  Dumas,  of  three  equivalents  of  chlorine 
united  with  two  of  carbon  and  one  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  with  one  equiva- 
lent  ot  formy],  the  compound  radicle  of  formic  acid  (Cs  H  Cl«,  or  Fo  CU). 
It  is,  therefore,  the  terdiloride  of  formyL 

AAiUiraiitm. — It  ia  often  adulterated.  The  most  frequent  impurity  is 
alcohol.  This  is  easily  detected  by  the  density  being  more  or  less  reduced, 
Or  by  it!  drops  becoming  opaline  when  dropped  into  water.  It  may  also 
ooBtun,  through  faulty  preparation,  a  trace  of  milphuric  add ;  which  may 
be  discovered  by  litmus-paper,  or  the  action  of  nitrate  of  baryta  an.  dis* 
tilled  water  agitated  with  it.  Other  compounds  of  hydro-carbon  are  pro- 
bably also  sometimes  present ;  but  this  Inanch  of  the  subject  has  not  been 
Studied,  flJtbough  it  wiU  probably  explain  the  occasional  anomalous  effects 
observed  in  medical  practiee. 

Actioiummi  0<et.--Cbloroform  is  in  large  doses  a  narcotic  poison,  and 
ift  medidoal  doses  a  stimulant,  sedative  antispasmodic,  anodyne,  and 
amesthetic  Irritant  efibcts  have  also  been  observed ;  but  these  are  inoon- 
iiderable,  when  it  is  pure. 

Li  large  doses,  it  occasions  a  state  of  deep  coma,  which  may  prove  fataL 
Bi  soeb  cases  oonvubions  are  not  common.  For  the  most  part  no  marked 
direct  influence  is  exerted  on  the  heart ;  for  in  animals  immediately  after 
death  the  blood  is  found  dark  in  its  left  cavities,  showing  that  it  had  con- 
tinued to  beat  after  cessation  of  the  breathing.  Nevertheless,  in  certain 
mascertained  constitutional  circumstances,  excessive  depression  of  the 
heart's  action  is  apt  to  be  produced  in  man.  I  have  not  myself  witnessed 
this.  But  Dr.  Dewar,  of  Torybum,  informs  me,  that  he  once  observed 
prolonged  deliqnium  and  an  excessively  fceUe  pulse  produced  by  the  inha- 
Uition  of  an  ordinary  dose  ;  so  that  powerfUL  stimulants  were  required  fyt 
tiiree-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  he  was  for  some  time  apprehensive  of  the 
result  Two  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in  the  human  subject,  one  from  an 
•rdinary  dose,  the  other  from  a  larger  quantity.  The  immediate  patho- 
logical cause  of  death  in  these  instances  is  obscure ;  but  both  are  very 
extraordinary,  whMi  it  is  considered  that  many  thousand  trials  must  now 
have  been  made  on  man  without  any  serious  accident  or  inconvenience. 
In  both,  the  lungs  were  muc^  congested,  and  in  one,  affected  with  patches 
of  pulmonary  apoplexy — appearances  which  have  been  also  witnessed  in 
animsls. 

When  taken  internally  in  medicinal  doses,  chloroform  acts  as  a  calma- 
tive and  antispasmodic.  So  eealj  as  1838,  Dr.  Formby,  of  Liverpool, 
used  it  on  account  of  these  properties  in  hysteria  ;  and  in  1844,  M.  Guillot^ 
of  Paris,  made  use  of  it  as  an  antispasmodic  in  asthma.  No  great  atten- 
tion, however,  has  been  since  paid  to  its  actions  and  uses  when  given  in  this 
manner,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  prove  an  important 
remedy.  It  seems  to  be  serviceable  fbr  arresting  chronic  vomiting  from 
nervous  cames,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  pregnancy. 

When  iiAaled  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  mmims  fh>m  a  handker- 
diief^  it  speedily  occasions  whizzing  and  pulsation  in  the  head,  a  change 
in  Uie  apparent  colour  of  ol^ects,  pleasurable  ideas  and  visions,  loss  of 
consciousness  or  a  semi-conscious  state,  and  either  soft  sleep,  or  tendency 
to  laughter  and  jocularity,  or  propensity  to  incoherent  talking,  or  boister- 
ous turbntenceb    And  when  this  state  passes  off,  which  happens  at  five  or 
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six  minutes  at  most,  there  is  little  or  tio  recollection  of  what  has  patBed, 
and  no  remembrance  of  pain,  even  although  pain  may  liave  been  expressed. 
These  piienomena  closely  resemble  in  nature  and  variety  the  efibcts  of  the 
inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas.  The  effect  on  the  heart's  action  is  vari- 
able. The  most  frequent  deviation  I  have  observed  is  some  increase  in 
the  frequency,  and  diminution  in  the  force;  of  the  pulse ;  but  often  no  dis- 
tinct change  takes  place,  and  occasionally  the  pulse  is  strengthened. 

When  a  dose  of  one  fluid  drachm,  or  somewhat  more,  is  inhaled  in  the- 
same  way,  the  most  frequent  efi^  is  the  rapid  production  of  coma,  with 
complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  slow  and  often  stertorous  breathing,, 
upturning  and  fixing  of  the  eyes,  and  total  insensibility  to  agents  whi<^ 
cause  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  most  acute  suffering.  The  pupils  are 
variously  affected,  but  always  contractile.  Some  frothing  at  the  mouth  i» 
not  imusual.  Slight  convulsive  twitches  of  the  face  or  limbs  are  more 
rare.  The  insensibility  may  begin  in  flfteeen  seconds — and  is  seldom  post- 
poned beyond  two  minutes,  if  the  chloroform  be  skilfully  applied.  It  con* 
tinues  usually  between  five  and  ten  minutes,  but  sometimes  for  two  hours, 
if  the  inhalation  has  been  kept  up  for  some  time  by  renewing  the  chloro- 
form on  the  handkerchief.  Sometimes  quiet  sleep  succeeds,  more  generally 
a  drowsy  dreamy  state,  but  not  unfrequently  rapid  complete  consciousness 
and  activity.  In  general,  no  recollection  whatever  is  retained  of  any 
occurrence  during  the  state  of  insensibility,  but  sometimes  there  seems  &' 
dim  appre^nsion  of  what  passed.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  no  remark- 
able subsequent  effect,  no  lassitude,  no  headache,  no  sickness,  no  loss  of 
appetite — occasionally,  however,  a  little  weariness  or  sickness. 

Other  results  have  also  been  observed,  but  so  seldom  that  they  must  be 
considered  anomalies,  depending  on  constitutional  peculiarities,  or  impu- 
rities in  the  chloroform.  I  have  witnessed  violent  tetanic  spasm  twice  m 
the  healthy  state  and  once  in  delirium  tremens,  but  without  any  ill  con- 
sequence ;  hysteric  agitation,  contortions,  and  screaming  have  also  been 
witnessed,  also  without  any  ultimate  harm  ;  and  during  both  of  these 
affections  there  has  been  no  recollection  i^terwards  of  any  uneasinesjk 
Sickness  and  vomiting  have  sometimes  occurred,  chiefly,  according  to  my 
observation,  when  the  remedy  was  used  too  continuously,  so  as  greatly  to 
obstruct  the  breathing.  Relaxation  of  the  sphincters  is  an  untoward  in- 
cident, which  is  not  so  frequent  as  might  be  expected.  The  only  really 
formidable  affection  is  sinking  of  the  pulse,  as  in  the  case  adverted  to 
above,  and  this  seems  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  special  uses  of  chloroform  are  numerous.  It  has  been  substituted 
for  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether,  to  induce  insensibility  during  surgical 
operations.  For  this  purpose  it  has  the  advantage  over  ether  of  being 
much  more  rapid  in  its  action,  and  more  certain  of  acting  in  a  much  less 
dose,  of  requiring  no  nicer  apparatus  than  a  handkerchief,  and  conse- 
quently of  being  applicable  in  some  circumstances,  such  as  in  operations 
near  the  mouth,  and  in  almost  aU  operations  on  diildren,  in  which  ether 
can  scarcely  be  made  available  at  all.  Since  its  first  recommendation  by 
Dr.  Simpson,  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  this  city  in  the  way  of  in- 
halation to  subdue  the  sufferings  of  child-bearing.  Its  effect  is  perfects 
and  may  be  maintained  uninterruptedly  for  many  hours,  without  influenc- 
ing the  frequency  or  force  of  the  uterine  contractions,  and  without  any 
eventual  harm.  It  is  only  when  the  deepest  coma,  with  suffocative  stertor,. 
is  brought  on,  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  apt  to  be  arrested  for  a 
time — a  property  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  turning.  I  have  used  it  with  great  advantage  in  the  same  manner 
to  arrest  hiccup,  even  during  fiital  peritonitis,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
paroxysm  of  tic  doloureux.  Others  have  found  it  efficacious  in  asthma, 
hysteria,  chronic  vomiting,  and  delirium  tremens.    It  has  also  been  found 
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of  seryice  occasionally  aa  a  hTpnotic  in  the  noisy  forms  of  chronic  insanity; 
and  as  a  temporary  measure  it  has  proved  most  serviceable  in  the  removal 
of  obstreperous  lunatics  from  one  place  to  another. 

It  will  probably  be  found  to  serve  for  some  of  these  purposes  equally 
well  when  taken  internally. 

The  dose  for  inhalation  is  a  fluid  drachm  at  a  time,  which  must  be 
renewed  in  two  minutes  if  the  desired  effect  be  not  induced.  There  seems 
no  limit  to  the  safe  repetition  of  it  Dr.  Simpson  has  used  eight  fluid 
ounces  in  thirteen  hours  in  a  case  of  labour.  The  patient  experiences  least 
annoyance,  and  is  least  apt  to  show  a  precursory  stage  of  excitement, 
when  a  full  dose  is  used  at  once.  Innumerable  chloroform  inhalers  have 
been  contrived  in  London  and  Paris ;  but  nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a 
small  muslin  or  silk  handkerchief  loosely  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  bird's 
nest ;  no  other  apparatus  is  used  in  Edinburgh,  and  no  inhaler  can  be  more 
efficacious.  When  the  effect  produced  is  too  intense,  the  best  remedies 
are  the  horizontal  posture, .  cold  air  fanned  across  the  face,  and  a  stream 
of  cold  water  poured  on  the  brow  and  head  only.  Ammonia  may  be  in- 
haled also ;  but  internal  stimulants  should  not  be  given  till  the  patient 
revives  in  some  measure,  otherwise  the  respiration  may  be  further  embar- 
vassed.  In  urgent  circumstances,  artiflcial  respiration  must  be  promptly 
added  to  these  means.-^-The  dose  internally  is  probably  from  Ave  to 
twenty  minims.  It  may  be  given  dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  spirit 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  Dr.  Christison  has  Latinized  the 
word  chloroform  as  chlorofcrmum,  placing  it  in  the  second  declension, 
neuter  gender,  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  other  quotations,  but  the  above  is  a 
fair  specimen,  and  we  recommend  the  work  as  a  valuable  text-book 
and  work  of  reference  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

An  Intboddction  to  Botany.  By  John  Lxndlbt,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  University  C!o]lege,  London,  &c.  Fourth  Edition, 
2  vols.,  8vo.    Longman  and  Co.,  1848.  ' 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  announce  to  our  botanical  readers  the 
an'pearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Lindley's  valuable  Introduction  to 
Botany,  A  period  of  nine  years  having  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  edition,  so  considerable  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
science  of  Botany,  as  to  render  numerous  additions  and  modifications 
necessary  in  this.    The  author  says, 

''It  has  been  my  wish  to  bring  every  subject  that  I  have  introduced 
down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  found  at  the  present 
day.  In  doing  so,  I  have  added  so  very  considerable  a  quantity  of  addi< 
tional  matter,  especially  in  what  relates  to  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, that  the  present  edition  may  be  considered  in  tliose  respects,  a 
new  work." 

The  author  in  his  preliminary  remarks  defines  a  plant  as  *'  a  cellular 
body  possessing  vitality,  living  by  absorption  through  its  outer  surface, 
and  secreting  starch."  This  definition,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  is,  perhaps,  the  least  objectionable  one  which  could  have 
been  given.  For  it  appears  now  well  ascertained,  that  the  onlv  valid 
distinction  between  the  lower  tribes  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, is  the  presence  of  starch  in  plants,  whereas  this  oreanic  com- 
pound has  never  been  found  in  the  animal  kingdom.    By  tnis  test,  the 
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Bfttnre  of  the  true  corallines,  as  well  as  many  tribea  doeribed  ft 
animalcules  by  Ehrenberg,and  other  naturalists^  have  been  ascertained^ 
and  found  to  oelong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  theory  of  cell-formation,  which  was  in  its  infancy  at  the  date  of 
the  last  edition,  is  well  treated  of  in  this.  The  author  gives  an 
abstract  of  all  the  chief  theories  which  have  been  brought  forward  to 
flxplain  this  process.  Without  expressing  any  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  either,  the  author  appears  to  think  very  highly  of  Mr* 
Tbwaites's  theory,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  abstract : — 

*'  Cells  are  formed  by  Cy toblasts  generated  amidst  mueas  or  pfcftoplasm, 
by  the  action  of  the  Cytoblast  and  certun  electifcal  currents  conneeled 
with  it,  of  which  forces  the  Cytoblast  is  the  centre.  The  electrical  curresli 
«re  caused  by  chemical  changes,  arisingfirom  the  vital  ptoeesses  which  go 
on  amidst  the  endochrome  or  contents  of  the  cdL" 

We  think  that  no  one  theory  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
process  as  it  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  vc^^table,  and  the  opinion  of 
most  observers  is,  that  in  v^etating  or  growing  parts,  multipiicatioii 
by  cell  division  is  the  r^^lar  mode  of  increase,  wbereas,  spores,  pollen» 
and  embryos,  are  produced  by  free  cell  formation  from  nuclei.  For  an 
account  of  these  two  theories,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  anthor* 
9$  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  proceed  further  with  this  subject. 

We  find  in  this  edition  a  full  account  of  the  recent  investigations  of 
M.  Planchon,  upon  the  arillus  of  plants.  Planchon  defines  a  true  aril 
thus :  "  It  is  formed  after  fecundation— it  is  an  expansion  of  the  um« 
bilical  cord  over  the  seed,  and  leaving  an  orifice  only  opposite  the 
micropyle.''  We  have  a  good  example  of  the  true  arillus  in  the 
passion-flower.  From  this,  the  true  arillus,  Planchon  distinguishes 
what  he  has  called  an  arillode,  or  false  arillus,  and  from  his  investiga« 
tions  it  appears  that  the  envelope  of  the  nutmeg,  cited  as  an  example 
•f  an  arillus  in  our  Pharmacopceias,  and  known  offieinally  under  the 
name  of  maeef  is  nothing  but  an  expansion  %i  the  exostome  of  the 
seed,  and  is  therefore  not  a  true  arillus,  but  an  arillode  or  false  arillus. 

In  the  present  edition  we  find  no  mention  of  the  class  of  Dictjrogens 
of  Lindley,  which  was  founded  chiefly  upon  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  the  stems  of  certain  plants,  and  of  which  class  we  have  s 
good  example  in  the  sarsaparilla  of  the  shops.  We  presume  as  the 
name  of  IKctyogens  does  not  occur  in  this  edition,  that  the  author  has 
modified  his  views  with  regard  to  the  necesaiiy  of  this  class  in  the 
Vo^ble  kingdom. 

We  had  intended  to  have  given  a  list  of  the  mere  important  additioas 
in  the  present  volume,  but  find  that  our  space  wlQ  not  allow  us  to  do 
so,  as  almost  every  chapter  has  undergone  considerable  modificatioB* 
Tor  much  of  the  subject  matter  contained  in  these  alterations,  the 
author  states  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  valuable  translations  which  have 
M»peared  in  the  Awnmii  of  Natmrtd  Hittory^  to  which  periodical  he 
does  full  justice,  and  we  also  take  this  occasion  of  expressing  our 
sense  of  the  very  great  merit  of  this  periodical. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  attaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  present  sute  of 
Anatomical  and  Physiological  Botany,  to  procure  this  work,  believing 
it  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  Introduction  to  Botany  in  this  or 
any  other  country. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  B.  E,  {Bath), — There  is  no  standard  strength  for  yeratria  ointment 
Ten  grains  to  the  ounce  iM  A^^wr^^^  proportion ;  but  we  haye  seen  as  much 
as  thirty  grains  ordered.  * 

A  Member  (PJ^fmouUC)  inquires  Whether  ctumtchouc  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced cahttjchu  ?  Some  persons  pronounce  it  in  that  way ;  but  we  think 
the  correct  pronunciation  is  as  it  is  spelt. 

A  Member  (&i{^M).— The  colour  of  cod-Iiyer  oil  yaries  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  liyers  and  the  method  adopted  for  extracting  it  When  the 
liyers  are  ftesh,  and  the  oil  is  carefully  obtained  with  a  moderate  heat,  the 
colour  is  pale,  but  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  Ihrers  by  putrefaction  or 
heat  alters  Uie  character  of  the  oil,  and  generally  giyes  it  a  daiker  colour. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  process  by  which  t>ad  or  dark  cod-liver  oil  oaa  Ifo 
deprived  of  its  colour  without  changing  its  properties. 

AJpka  and  B,  J.-^Noad'$  Lectures  on  Electricity  and  OahamMm. 

T.  O,  E.  QTorquoff)  recommends  the  trituration  of  chloroform  with  a,  few 
grains  of  spermaceu  and  a  little  water  and  straining  through  fine  muslin,  as 
a  means  of  su^ending  it.  [We  think  yolk  of  egg  a  better  vehicle,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Morson,  vol.  vii.,  page  348.1 

An  Ex'AsBociate  {OahinghcmC). — Commercial  muriatic  acid  should  not  be 
used  for  medicmal  purpoees,  or  for  making  unfermented  bread,  but  the  pure 
acid.    See  vol.  vii.,  page  127. 

P.  G.,  M.  P.  ^.--Citrate  of  potash  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  salt  composed 
of  citric  acid  and  potash,  in  the  prescription  alluded  to,  (ha  solntioa  is 
most  likely  intended,  consisting  of  l«mon4uioe  satsraled  with  oarbenRto  of 
potash. 
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W,  E^A.  P.  5.— We  aro  unable  to  gire  the  infonnation  required  re- 
BpectiQg  Dutch  drops.  It  is  probable  that  this,  like  other  patent  medicines, 
is  often  imitated.    It  should  never  be  sold  without  a  stamp. 

C?.  P.— The  fullest  information  respecting  the  origin  and  properties  of 

Tatta  percha  is  given  in  vol.  vi.,  pages  877,  379,  and  382,  and  vol  vii,  page 
79  of  this  Journal. 

A  Member  {Sunderland)  will  find  some  good  formulsB  for  Ha»  Jfjfee  in 
the  last  editiou  of  Groj^e  Supplement 

C,  A.  P,  S, — The  powder  sent  appears  to  be  the  mixture  of  lime  and 
oxide  of  lead,  which  is  frequently  used  for  dyeing  the  hair. 

E.H.  {CliJUm)  states,  in  reference  to  a  question  in  a  lecent  nnaiber  of 
this  Journal,  that  the  detonating  balls  sold  at  the  to^-shops  consist  of  ful- 
minating silver  enclosed  in  tissue-paper,  with  a  few  pieces  of  broken  china. 

iSfroMontiim— De  CandoUe's  arrangement  of  plants  is  principally  followed 
by  Dr.  Pereira  and  also  by  Dr.  Royle,  and  would  be  considered  satisfactory 
by  the  Boiud  of  Examiners. 

Jfaf .  P.  S»  (BriMtd)  wishes  for  a  formula  for  making  incense  such  as  is  used 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.— (2.)  Pot  Pourru    See  voL  iv.,  page  339. 

Fratemtfy.^The  change  of  colour  must  be  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
impurity. 

Q.,  M,P,8. — For  the  means  of  preserving  the  sweets  in  cyder,  see  voL  IL, 
page  289. 

.  .  JD,  W,  D, — The  Tynan  purple  dye  was  obtained  from  a  fish,  or  rather 
fishes,  for  several  species  of  Purpura  and  Murex  yielded  it.  These  fishes 
axe  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seas  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
The  purple  dye  is  said  to  be  in  the  throat  of  the  fish.  It  can  only  be  used 
at  the  moment  of  its  being  extracted. 

G.  P.  may  obtain  the  numbers  mentioned  from  the  Publisher  through  any 
bookseller. 

T,  M.  0,9  A.  P.  5^— It  is  illegal  for  a  person  to  sell  grains  of  Paradise  or 
alum,  knowing  or  eutpeeimg  them  to  be  required  for  an  illegal  purpose. 

M.P.S,  (Birmmgham), — ^The  sample  is  not  a  good  one. 

S.  {London),  and  T,  8,  C.  (Londimy^'We  disposed  of  the  subject  last 
month. 

A,P,S,  {London)  informs  us  that  the  closing  o%hops  on  Sunday  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  his  neighbourhood,  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  The 
letter  being  anonymous,  would  answer  no  purpose  if  published. 

JuvenU, — Bchinmm  on  tike  7Vet&.— Vol.  vi.,  page  92. 

A  Member  (fihdtenham)  wants  a  formula  for  harness  polish. 

A,  P.  S,  {Montague  Street)  diould  write  to  the  Secretary  with  his  name. 

Amicus, — The  suggestion  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  frequently  been  con- 
sidered.   See  voL  vi.,  pp.  99—115. 

An  Aeaociate  {Worcetter), — During  the  current  year,  from  Jan.  1  to 
Dec  31. 

W.  S,  {Hereford),'^TheTe  are  no  Examiners  connected  with  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  except  the  Board  .n  London. 

Bponsio  piline  is  sold  by  most  Chemists.  The  patentee  is  Mr.  Markwick. 

W.  a,  { IfWwieA).— Spirit  may  be  separated  from  vinegar  by  neutraliz- 
ing the  latter  with  an  alkali,  and  then  distilling  off  the  spirit. 

We  have  received  the  '*  American  Curioeify**  It  is  a  remarkable  spe- 
cimen.   

Adrertisementtf  to  Mr.  Ghctbchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Edftor,  838,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
SOth  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

**  ThoQgli  individuals  may  elevate  themselves,  by  force  of  miusual  attain- 
ments or  special  endowments,  above  the  rank  usually  accorded  to  their 
calling  in  life,  yet  we  all  know  that  every  profession  and  business  has  a 
certain  status  attaching  to  it,  and  that  this  status  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  majority  of  persons  following  any  pven  calling.  Hence  the  desire  of 
all  men  of  right  feeling  to  maintain,  and  if  possible  to  elevate,  the  rank  of 
his  own  profession  ;— though  it  is  sometimes  forgotten,  in  the  busy 
endeavours  after  extrinsic  regulations  and  legislative  protection,  that  the 
true  way  of  attcuning  this  end,  is,  for  each  individual  member  of  a  pro- 
fession to  adopt  a  higher  standard  for  himself,  and  so  to  bring  about  that 
real  internal  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  body,  which  wUl  force  from 
society  at  large  the  acknowledgment  of  a  higher  position." 

The  above  is  quoted  from  the  exoellent  lecture  of  Dr.  Fripp,  of 
Clifton,*  and  we  repeat  the  passage  because  it  conveys  in  a  few 
lines  a  sentiment  which,  during  the  last  seven  years,  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  miuds  of  our  readers.  The 
most  stimulating,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  praiseworthy^ 
inducement  which  can  influence  any  class  of  the  community  in  the 
promotion  of  education  and  reform^  is  the  desire  to  raise  their 
social  position,  to  extend  their  influence,  and  increase  their  moral 
power.  In  the  year  1841,  when  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was 
founded,  an  immediate  application  to  Parliament  for  an  act  of 
charter  was  proposed  by  many  of  our  Members^  under  the  idea 
that  tlys  was  the  oi^  means  by  which  our  rights  and  privileges 
could  be  secured.  The  restriction  of  unqualified-  hucksters,  and 
the  protection  of  unqualified  Chemists,  were  alike  to  be  efl*ected 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  We  say  unqualified  Chemists^  because 
tne  plan  at  that  time  proposed  had  no  reference  to  qualificationji 
it  was  based  on  commercial  principles — a  trial  of  stren^h  between 
one  class  of  tradesmen  and  another.  Further  reflection  and  in^^ 
quiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wedge  by  means  of  which  our  standing  could  be  raised,  and  our 
rights  secured,  was  education ;  and  a  scientific  society  was  the 
result. 

The  only  true  source  of  greatness  is  mental  cultivation.  Richer 
may  dazzle,  rank  may  excite  envy,  but  the  man  who  commands 
respect  and  esteem  is  he  who,  however  humble  may  be  his  avoca- 
tion, fulfils  the  duties  belonging  to  it  with  integrity,  intelligence,, 
and  skill.  We  are  told  that  a  rich  man  inquired  of  Socrates  for 
how  much  he  would  educate  his  son.     On  hearing  the  terms,  he 

*  See  the  last  number,  page  281,  and  the  present  number,  page  325. 
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observed  that  be  could  buy  a  slave  for  tbe  money,  to  which 
Socrates  replied,  "  Buy  him  and  you  will  have  two." 

Considering  the  advantages  which  are  now  offered  to  the  young 
men  in  our  profession,  and  the  general  impube  which  by  common 
consent  is  ffiven  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  g^od  sense  of  the  rising  generation  to  doubt  their  zeal  and 
sincerity  in  availing  themselves  of  that  improvement  on  which 
their  future  success  in  life  must  depend.  Although  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  in  London  can  accommodate  only  a  limited  number  o£ 

fupils,  its  influence  will  extend  far  and  wide.  The  demand  fat 
Pharmaceutical  education  gives  rise  to  the  publication  of  text- 
books, lectures,  and  numerous  elementary  works  adapted  expressly 
for  the  student.  Let  it  be  known  that  a  demand  for  practical  in* 
struction  exists  in  provincial  towns,  and  the  London  stmool  will  no 
longer  stand  alone ;  it  will  become  the  centre  of  a  large  circle. 
It  would,  however,  be  vain  and  imprudent  to  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  a  practical  school  in  any  district  unless  satisfac- 
tory evidence  were  afforded  of  the  probability  of  assiduity  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  Without  tms,  no  school  can  flourish ;  for 
nowever  perfect  may  be  the  arrangements,  and  however  eminent 
the  teachers,  no  lecturer  can  impart  knowledge  to  empty  benches 
or  idle  students. 

Even  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  although  the  lecture-room  is 
attended  by  some  students  whose  example  is  worthy  of  commen- 
dation, there  are  others  within  a  moderate  distance,  who  neglect 
the  advantage  thus  offered,  and  who  will  probably  have  reason  to 
^regret  this  indifference.  We  make  every  allowance  for  those 
whose  business  duties  do  not  admit  of  their  absence  even  for  an 
hour,  twice  a  week,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Btty  such 
obstacle  should  stand  in  the  way  of  this  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment, alike  important  to  the  student  and  his  employer.  But 
what  would  be  said  of  a  yoimg  man  residing  within  a  mile  of  the 
lecture-room,  who  is  not  only  permitted,  but  strongly  urged,  to 
attend  the  lectures,  and  who  declines  to  do  so,  preferring  to  retain 
his  two  guineas  in  his  pocket  and  his  vacuum  in  his  head,  and 
when  he  comes  up  for  his  examination  is  found  wanting  ?  Let  us 
hope  that  this  is  an  imaginary  case. 

The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Fripp  to  establish  a  Pharmaceutical  Class 
in  the  Provincial  Medical  Schools  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The' 
dniy  objection  which  occurs  to  us  is  the  communication  which 
would  thus  be  established  between  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Students.  It  is  impossible  to  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders, 
atad  wherever  a  large  number  of  young  men  are  congregated  to- 
gether, many  of  them  residing  in  lodgings,  without  any  controul 
or  supervision,  it  will  always  be  the  case  that  idleness  and  dissi-^ 
pation  will  prevail  to  a  certwb  extent^  and  this  is  a  disease  whieh^ 
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like  fermentation,  ^reads  by  contact.  The  most  effectual  remedy 
or  preventive  is  a  strict  oversight  on  the  part  of  those  under 
whose  care  the  students  reside. 

It  is  also  important  to  use  6very  practicable  means  to  inspire  the 
minds  of  young  men  with  a  laudable  ambition  and  desire  for  dis* 
tinction.  Mu^  has  been  said  against  the  practice  of  offering 
prizes  as  an  inducement  to  industry,  and  a  few  isolated  cases  are 
brought  forward  in  which  young  men  have  overtaxed  their  strength 
and  ItkUen  victims  to  intemperate  study.  The  loss  of  young  men 
of  this  class  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  such  a  loss  creates  a 
sensation,  because  such  men  are  rare,  fiut  how  many  hundreds 
CeJI  victims  to  the  opposite  extreme,  launch  out  into  dissipation 
and  riotous  living,  ruin  their  constitutions,  become  involved  in 
debt,  wear  out  their  friends,  and  die  unheeded^  we  might  almost 
say  unregretted.  Their  names  are  not  mentioned,  their  misery 
exrates  no  compassion,  for  it  is  known  only  to  themselves,  and 
in  delicacy  to  their  relations  the  veil  of  oblivion  is  spread  over 
them.  But  when  a  young  man  happens  to  die  honourably  of 
overwork,  his  anxious  parents,  instead  of  congratulating  themselves 
on  his  escape  from  the  vortex  in  which  hundreds  are  engulphed, 
condemn  the  system  of  mental  competition,  because  their  son  has 
shed  honour  on  his  family  by  shortening  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

How  different  are  the  feelings  of  parents  whose  sons  have  died 
**  honourably"  in  battle,  while  in  the  act  of  butchering  their  fellow- 
creatures  !  Do  they  condemn  the  system  of  war  ?  By  no  means 
— they  hasten  to  equip  another  candidate  for  the  same  distinction ! 

The  only  real  objection  to  the  prize  system  is  the  limited  extent 
to  which  it  operates,  the  competition  being  too  often  confined  to 
a  small  number  of  '*  prize-fighters,''  as  they  are  termed,  with  whom 
the  majori^  of  the  class  are  afraid  to  compete.  This  abuse  might 
be  removed  by  increasing  the  number  of  prizes,  and  institutmg 
several  decrees  of  qualiBcation,  a  plan  whicn  has  been  adopted  in 
the  School  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  with  a  satisfactory 
result. 

Admitting  that  the  prize  system,  like  every  other  system  in  this 
world,  is  liable  to  abuse,  we  advocate  most  unequivocally  the  pro- 
motion of  emulation  and  ambition  among  young  men.  Without 
this  stimulus  no  great  or  good  action  was  ever  achieved,  and 
although  the  desire  to  gain  a  prize  is  not  a  high  order  of  ambition, 
it  may  act  as  a  stimulus  where  more  exalted  motives  are  absent^ 
and  by  diverting  the  energies  into  the  right  direction,  it  may, 
under  proper  aohrice,  lead  the  aspirant  from  one  step  to  another, 
until  he  at  last  loses  sight  of  the  shadow  and  pursues  the  substance. 

The  human  mind,  especially  in  the  time  of  youth,  can  never  be. 
positively  inactive.     Even  idleness  becomes  a  pursuit,  and  taxes 
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iDdustry  for  its  gratification.  The  thoughts,  the  sympathies,  and 
the  talents  must  have  an  object  on  which  to  settle,  an  aim  towards 
which  to  direct  their  course.  The  "  fast  man  "  may  work  as  hard 
as  the  student — he  may  wear  himself  out  as  soon  ;  the  first  has 
wasted  his  labour  altogether,  the  second  has  directed  his  labour 
wisely,  but  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his  constitution.  The 
happy  medium  is  the  most  difficult  point  to  attain ;  but  en  com* 
paring  the  two  extremes,  we  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing every  practicable  means  of  diverting  the  industry  of  young 
men  into  a  useful  channel,  believing  as  we  do  that  even  m  the 
extreme  case,  which  is  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule,  the 
▼ict'm  of  intemperate  study  reflects  more  honour  on  himself  and 
his  family  than  the  soldier  killed  in  battle,  and  his  fate  is  to  be 
envied  when  compared  to  that  of  the  emaciated  rake. 

.  _ . , __■___■  * 

THE  DIPLOMA  OR  CERTIFICATE  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  proper  signification  of  the  term  Diploma,  is  "  a  letter  or 
instrument  conferiing  some  power,  authority,  privilege,  or  honour." 
It  is  usually  given  by  some  learned  body,  or  official  authority,  to 
persons  possessing  certain  qualifications  described  or  implied  in  the 
instrument  in  question. 

It  was  a  fundamental  principle  recognized  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  that  the  passing  of  an  examination 
should  be  a  necessary  condition  of  admission  to  the  privilege  of 
membership,  and  that  a  certificate  or  diploma  should  be  given  to 
the  Members.  It  was  also  designed  that  the  body  granting  this 
certificate  should  be  a  learned  body  in  the  department  of  the  pro- 
fession comprised  within  its  province — the  advancement  of  Che- 
mistry and  Pharmacy,  and  the  promotion  of  2gi  uniform  system  of 
education  in  those  who  should  practise  the  same,  being  mentioned 
in  the  Charter  as  the  leading  objects  of  the  Society. 

If  it  had  been  possible  at  once  to  bring  into  existence,  in  a  state 
of  maturity,  tliis  institution,  and  to  carry  out  from  the  cominence- 
ment  the  principle  on  which  its  future  character  was  destined  to 
depend,  the  certificate  of  Membership  would  have  been  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  Diploma  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Although  the  sudden  realisation  of  this  undertaking  would  have 
been  too  chimerical  a  project  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  the 
constitution  and  regulations  of  the  Society  were  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  its  ultimate  object  and  intention,  such  temporary  modifi- 
cations being  made  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  igiperatively 
demanded,  and  the  Charter  sanctioned. 

It  would  have  been  imposssible  to  institute  a  system  of  exami- 
natiouj  without  previously  establishing  the  institution  from  which 
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such  a  system  was  to  emanate,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
the  regulation  respecting  examination  could  not  be  enforced  in 
reference  to  the  original  Members.  If  all  the  Members  of  the 
trade  had  been  men  of  high  attainments,  to  whom  the  passing  of 
the  examination  would  have  been  an  easy  matter,  the  object  in 
view  would  have  been  already  attained  ^in  other  wordb,  the 
society  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

But  the  preamble  of  our  Charter  of  Incorporation  contradicts 
this  supposition,  by  providing  for  the  introduction  of  an  uniform 
system  of  education ;  and  the  Charter  declares  that  the  Society 
shall  consist  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  who,  according  to  the 
preamble,  were  in  need  of  this  improvement. 

All  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  the  Society 
have  been  carried  out  to  as  great  an  extent  as  its  most 
sanguine  supporters  could  have  anticipated  on  the  voluntary 
system.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  complete  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, and  has  given  ample  proof  of  its  efficiency.  The  number 
of  candidates  for  examination  is  increasing,  and  the  uniform 
system  of  education  contemplated  in  the  Charter  is  established. 

The  diploma  of  the  year  1849  is  no  longer  the  certificate 
of  membership  of  1842.  It  has  assumed  a  new  character:  it 
implies  a  mental  instead  of  a  pecuniary  qualification.  Every 
person  who  now  possesses  a  diploma  of  the  Society  has  either 
passed  an  examination,  or  he  has  been  in  the  business  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  give  him  a  claim  to  the  standing  which  he 
enjoys. 

The  certificate  of  membership  has  therefore  become  an  import- 
ant honorary  distinction,  and  the  Council  have  found  it  requisite 
to  protect  tne  Members  of  the  Society  in  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  a  privilege  which  (with  a  limited  exception)  can  now  only  be 
obtained  by  those  who  have  complied  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Charter  by  passing  the  examination. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  (page  325)  is  contiuned  a  report 
of  the  Council  in  reference  to  those  who  have  seceded  from  the 
Society,  and  who  are  called  upon  according  to  the  bye-laws  to 
return  their  certificates  of  membership. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  real  condition 
of  the  Society,  we  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  number  of  Members 
at  the  several  periods  named  : 

Founders  .1842 603 

Admitted      .     .     1843 1024 

Admitted  during  the  years  1844,  5,  6,  7,  and  8    .     .      720 

2347 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Members  admitted 
during  the  last  five  years  is  720,  while  the  number  of  defaulters 
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during  the  same  period  (deducting  those  who  have  responded  to 
the  late  circular)  is  only  670,  and  of  these  234  may  he  ac* 
eomited  for  hy  death  and  other  casualties.  The  balance,  there- 
fore, shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Members,  notwith* 
standing  the  difficulty  of  admission  which  the  examination  now 
imposes,  and  the  numerous  casualties  which  might  be  expected  to 
affect  a  voluntary  Society  of  this  description,  whose  Members  are 
spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  country. 

As  the  bye-laws  empower  the  Council  to  re-admit  those  who 
have  seceded  from  the  Society,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  num- 
ber of  defaulters  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

—i— ——         >  III!  11 

THE  CHOLERA. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
apparent  apathy  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  regard  to  the 
anticipated  approach  of  the  cholera.  While  the  lawyers  were 
arguing,  the  deodorizers  scheming,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
dictating,  and  the  Board  of  Health  {alias  Works)  floundering,  thd 
College  of  Physicians  maintained  a  dignified  neutrality,  as  if 
resolved  to  give  the  other  parties  plenty  of  rope  in  order  tliat  they 
might  do  the  business  for  themselves,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  cholera  was  to  be  ''put  down,"  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
like  a  common  nuisance,  that  the  College  of  Physicians  was 
defunct,  its  occupation  being  gone,  and  that  Pandora's  box  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  guardianship  of  Cloacina. 

Until  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  explained,  the  serend 
composure  which  reigned  in  the  great  medical  institution  during 
the  usurpation  of  its  functions  by  '^  unlicensed  practitioners,"  was 
a  mystery. 

The  mystery  is  cleared  up,  and  the  conduct  of  the  College  is 
placed  in  its  proper  light  by  the  following  correspondence.  If  the 
nistory  of  the  case  were  published  in  detail,  with  the  dates,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  College  has  not  only  acted  with  propriety 
during  the  whole  transaction,  but  that  much  credit  is  due  to  that 
body  for  its  forbearance  and  courtesy  under  circumstances  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature. 

COBBESPONDENCE     BETWEEN    THE     PBE8IDENT    OF     THE     COLLEGE     OF 
PHTSICLINS,  THE  HOME  OFFICE,  AND  THE  PRESCDENT   OF  THE   GENERAL 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  Cholera  Committee  was  appointed  October  3d^  1848,  and  consisted 
of  The  President.  Dr.  Alderson,  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Kaime,  Dr.  Alexander 
J.  Sutherland,  Censors.    \)t,  Francis  Hawkins,  Registrar. 

Dr.  Latham^  Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  J.  A.  Wilson,  Sir  James  M*Grigor,  Bart. 
Dp.  Watson,  Dr.  RoupeU,  Dr.  Roots,  Dr.  Babington,  Dr.  Richard  Bright, 
Dr.  Burton,  Dr.  Burrows,  Dr.  Frampton,  Sir  William  Burnett,  Dr.  Page, 
Dr.  C.  J.  R  Williams,  Sir  Charles  F.  Forbes,  Dr.  Budd,  Dr.  Guy,  Dr. 
Kingston,  Dr.  Baly,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith. 

A  Report  having  been  prepared  by  a  Sub-committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
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.Bal^ngton*  Dr.  Burrows,  Dr.  Budd,  and  Dr.  Baly,  was  traosmitted  to  thA 
Bight  Honourable  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  together  with  the  following 
Jetter  from  the  Plresident,  dated  October  12, 1848  :— 

"  Dover  Street,  October  Uth,  1848. 

"Snt, — ^Haying  learned  at  the  Home  Office  that  your  return  to  town  is 
uncertain,  I  forward  to  you,  without  delay,  the  enclosed  Resolutions,  and, 
as  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  personal  communication,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  offbr  a  few  remarks. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  alarm  of  impending  cholera  had  spread  through  the 
town,  it  was  felt  necessary  by  myself  and  the  Censors,  to  constitute  a 
Committee  of  the  Physicians  of  our  great  metropolitiin  hospitals,  together 
with  certain  other  eminent  persons  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  regaj^  the 
enclosed  list  as  embodying  the  medical  skill  and  experience  of  the  country. 
This  Committee  will  meet  three  times  during  the  week,  in  order  to  collect 
information,  and,  if  necessary,  to  suggest  measures  for  protecting,  guiding, 
aod  sustaining  the  public  under  such  heavy  infliction. 

**  It  is.  Sir,  most  unfortunate  that  the  public  mind  should  have  been  dis- 
tracted, and  general  confidence  shaken,  by  the  dissemination  of  adverse 
and  conflicting  opinions,  and  diametrically  opposed  recommendations  and 
directions,  by  the  several  authorities  to  which  the  public  were  bound  to 
look  for  advice ;  that  while  the  Board  of  Health  repudiates  the  idea  of 
contagion  as  a  mischievous  fallacy,  the  Privy  Council  issue  orders  for  the 
institution  of  quarantine ;  that,  while  the  former  again,  forbid,  as 
dangerous,  vegetable  food,  the  College  of  Physicians  consider  such  a  changie 
of  Set  as  the  adoption  of  that  advice  would  involve,  as  calculated  to  dete- 
riorate, rather  than  to  improve  the  health,  and  consequently  to  increase 
the  liability  it  was  intended  to  avert. 

I  trust,  Sir,  you  will  receive  these  observations  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  import- 
ance ;  amidst  your  numerous  and  anxious  duties,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
xior  indeed  expected,  since  a  Board  of  Health  has  been  appointee),  that  you 
should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  so  difficult 
a  subject.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"  John  Atrton  Paris." 

The  foregoing  communication  was  acknowledged  by  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  on  the  18th  October,  1848  : 

'*  WhitehaU,  IBth  OctofnT,  1848. 
"  Sir, — ^I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey  to  acknowledge 
the  ^receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  transmitting  a  copy  of  reso- 
lutions agreed  to  by  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
respecting  the  nature  and  treatment  of  cholera,  and  I  am  to  express  to 
you  Sir  George  Grey's  thanks  for  tliis  communication. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
*'  J.  A.  Paris,  Esq.,  M.D.,  **  G.  Cornewall  Lewis. 

"  /Resident  qftfie  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians, 
"  JDover  Street" 
The  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  received  also  the  following 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  dated, 

"  Casik  Howard,  October  17,  1848. 

**  Sir,— As  Cluurman  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  I  hope  to  be  ex- 

.cused  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing  myself  to  you  ;   but  I  have 

learned  with  concern  that  some  suggestions  contained  in  a  recent  notificai- 

tion  issued  by  the  Board  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic  cliolera  have  met  with 

the  disapproval  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

"  I  would  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
in  its  ordinary  operation,  and  with  the  exception  to  wl)ich  I  will  presently 
fefer,  is  mainly  a  Board  of  Works  for  sanitary  pur|>oses,  for  the  pre- 
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vention  of  disease,  a3  far  as  it  may  be  effected  by  such  works,  and  its 
members  do  not  propose,  as  far  as  they  can  avoid  it,  to  enter  into  any 
questions  of  the  treatment  of  disease.  These  they  would  gladly  leave  to 
the  representatives  and  ornaments  of  the  medical  profession.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  I  have  to  advert  to  the  exception  I  have  named,  and  to  the 
apparent  deviation  on  the  part  of  the  Board  from  the  course  I  liave  de^ 
scribed.  Under  the  Act  of  last  Session,  for  the  prevention  of  contagious 
and  epidemic  diseases,  the  General  Board  of  Health  are,  upon  the  arrival 
or  approach  of  such  a  disease  as  the  Asiatic  cholera,  entrusted  with  func- 
tions which,  under  the  previous  Act,  were  exercised  by  the  Privy  CounciL 
Even  under  these  circumstances  tlie  Board  would  be  extremely  reluctant 
to  trench  upon  any  department  in  the  more  legitimate  possession  of  others; 
but  they  were  daily  assailed  by  representations  that  people  were  waiting 
to  hear  from  them  what,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  cholera,  they  ought  to  do. 

"  The  notification  in  question  was  drawn  up^by  the  medical  member  of 
the  Board,  who  has  given  years  of  unremitting  inquiry  to  this  special 
class  of  subjects  ;  in  so  far  as  it  received  any  modification,  it  was  upon 
consultation  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  who  gave  the 
kindest  and  most  disinterested  attention  to  the  matter,  and  whose  names 
would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their  opinions.  The  Board  of  Health 
were  not,  at  that  time,  informed  that  any  other  public  body  were  moving 
in  the  business  ;  no  time  could  be  spared  ;  and  they  conceived  themselves 
to  be,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  mistakes  and  deficiencies,  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  impart  to  the  public  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  pre- 
ponderant evidence  with  respect  to  the  means  of  prevention.  They  hoped, 
too,  they  had  guarded  against  misconception,  by  occasioning  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  tliey  address^  themselves  mainly  to  those  who  were  removed 
from  the  opportunities  of  special  advice,  and  by  distinctly  abstaining  from 
prescribing  for  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  on  the  ground  of  their 
hope  that,  in  every  such  case,  recourse  would  be  had  to  regular  professional 
'  advice. 

"  With  these  feelings,  and  with  respect  to  the  future,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  General  Board  of  Health  will  receive  with  respect  and  deference 
any  observations,  suggestions,  corrections,  respecting  their  own  views^ 
with  which  the  College  of  Physicians  may  be  pleased  to  favour  them ; 
they  will  gladly  use  any  means  at  their  disposal  for  conveying  to  the  public 
any  information  and  advice  which  may  be  obtained  from  so  high  a  source  ; 
and  even,  if  at  any  time  the  same  should  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  Uiey  have  been  led  to  adopt,  they  will  still  feel  themselves  bound 
to  insert  all  such  communications  in  tlieir  official  circular,  and  let  th^si 
have  the  weight  which  must  attach  to  the  views  of  such  an  eminent  body. 

**  I  must  further  request  allowance  for  the  hurry  and  imperfection  of 
the  present  communication,  which  is  written  upon  a  day  when  my  atten- 
tion is  otherwise  painfully  occupied :  but  I  was  anxious  that  no  time 
should  elapse  without  an  attempt  to  remove  any  misapprehension  which 
ma^  have  unfortunately  arisen,  and  to  tender  an  explanation  which  may 
be  justly  due.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sia,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

"  MORPSTH." 

To  the  foregoing  letter  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
returned  an  answer  as  follows  : — 

"  Dover  Street,  October  2Srd,  1848. 

**  Mt  Lord,~I  have  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  your  Lordship's 
communication  of  the  17th  instant,  and  to  express,  on  the  part  of  tbe 
College  of  Physicians,  a  gracious  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  and 
consideration  with  which  you  have  been  plesksed  to  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  just  authority  and  influence  of  that  body  in  all  matters  relating 
to  medical  polity  and  legislation. 

«*  On  public  grounds  I  most  sincerely  join  in  the  concern  expressed  by 
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yoor  Lordship,  that  the  suggestions  contained  in  a  recent  notification 
issued  by  the  Board  of  He^th  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic  cholera,  should 
have  been  in  direct  opposition  to  opinions  unanimously  entertained  by  the 
CoUege  of  Physicians. 

•*  Your  Lordship  observes  that  the  General  Board  of  Health,  in  its  ordi- 
nary operation,  is  mainly  a  board  of  works  for  sanitary  purposes.  To 
Question  the  wisdom  with  which  the  Board  continues  to  discharge  such 
functions,  would  yery  properly  ex]x>se  the  College  to  the  charge  of  an 
officious  and  unjustifiable  interxerence  in  matters  alien  to  their  studies  and 
duties  ;  but  the  objections  of  the  College,  as  your  Lordship  will  perceiyev 
rest  exdusiyely  upon  the  medical  directions  published  by  the  Board  over 
which  your  Lordship  presides,  and  when  I  state  that  any  professional 
advice  would  have  issued  with  far  greater  propriety  and  effect,  under  the 
advice  and  sanction  of  the  chief  medical  institution  of  the  kingdom,  your 
Lordship  will  admit  that  I  do  but  adopt  your  own  opinion,  for  you  would 
gladly  leave  such  advice  to  the  representatives  of  the  medical  profession, 
unwilling  to  trench  upon  any  department  in  the  more  legitimate  posses- 
sion of  others. 

**  Your  Lordship  states  that  the  Board  of  Health,  in  drawing  up  the 
directions,  or  advice,  contained  in  the  notification  in  question,  was  assisted 
by  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  whose  names  would  be  a  guarantee 
for  the  value  of  their  opinions  ;  upon  which  I  have  only  to  observe,  that^ 
persons  who  consent  to  give  opinions  upon  so  momentous  a  subject,  ought, 
at  least,  to  be  prepared  to  incur  the  responsibility  attached  to  them. 

"  There  is  one  passage  in  your  Lonlship's  letter  which  I  feel  bound  to 
notice,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  indirectly,  to  inculpate  the  College  of  Phy- 
sidans,  and  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  it  had  not  come  forwsSrd  with  llie 
energy  and  promptness  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion; 
your  Lordship  observes  that  the  Board  of  Health  were  not  informed  that 
'  any  other  pubUc  body  were  moving  in  the  business.'  Allow  me  to  observe 
my  Lord,  that  until  the  present  instance,  I  believe  without  any  exception, 
the  Government,  in  all  great  medical  questions,  has  uniformly  called  upon 
the  College  of  Physicians  for  its  opinion  and  co-operation,  and  I  feel  satis- 
fied, that,  had  the  Board  of  Health  so  acted  upon  the  present  occasion, 
the  CoUege  would  cheerfully  have  responded  to  the  call. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  resolutions  passed  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  College,  and  transmitted  to  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
I  would  observe  that  these  resolutions  are  still  under  consideration,  with 
a  view,  should  it  so  appear  expedient,  to  amplify,  or  otherwise  to  modify 
them,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  the  Board  <» 
Health  a  copy  of  the  same  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Mt  Lord,  your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

**  John  Atbton  Paris, 
'*  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.'' 

The  President  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  redeemed  the  promise  given 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  lost  letter,  by  sending  to  the  Board  of  Health,  on 
the  3 1st  of  October,  1848,  the  resolutions  of  the  College,  as  they  were 
subsequently  prcpaied  and  circulated.  On  the  6th  of  November,  a  second 
notification  was  issued  by  the  General  Board  of  Health,  difiering  in  some 
important  points  firom  the  notification  which  had  been  previously  published 
by  that  Board,  and  according  in  those  respects  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
College  of  Physicians. 

In  accordance  with  the  assurance  given  by  Lord  Morpeth  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  the  Resolutions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  were 
published  in  theOflBcial  Notification  (No.  3.)  of  the  General  Board  of 
jHealth.  To  these  resolutions  are  appended  '*  Observations  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health/'  in  which  some  of  thtt  opinions  of  the 
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College  are  discussed^  and  contrasted  with  data  upon  which  were 
founded  the  general  instructions  in  the  Official  Notification^  No.  1. 
-  The  chief  question  at  issue  appears  to  he,  whether  an  ordinary  dieti 
with  a  proportion  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  should  be  recommended. 
The  Board  of  Health  contends  that  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera, 
there  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere  which  affects  the  con« 
atitution,  and  occasions  general  uneasiness,  with  a  tendency  to  disorder 
of  the  bowels,  and  that  consequently  a  diet  which  might  be  found  to 
agree  very  well  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  inadmissible. 
Some  quotations  are  introduced,  describing  the  nature  of  the  sensations^ 
the  want  of  sleep,  or  excessive  drowsiness,  the  uneasiness  of  the  crows, 
who  left  their  usual  roosting  place ;  in  fact,  the  general  derangement  of 
the  functions  of  life,  demanding  a  corresponding  change  in  diet.  The 
article  is  enlivened  with  a  few  pleasing  anecdotes ;  for  instance,  Uie 
following: — "  M^— ,  a  licensea  hawker,  twenty- three  years  of  age, 
was  intoxicated  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  locked  up  until  Monday, 
when  he  was  discharged,  and  took  a  hearty  supper  of  pork,  greens, 
and  potatoes,  at  night.  He  was  seized  with  cholera  at  two  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  and  died  on  the  same  day."  Now,  whether  the  atuck  of 
cholera  was  occasioned  by  the  intoxication,  the  locking  up,  or  the  pork, 
the  greens,  or  the  potatoes,  is  a  question  on  which  five  barristers  mighl 
argue  for  a  long  time.  The  College  of  Physicians  would  not  hazard 
fin  opinion  without  further  evidence,  but  the  Board  of  Health  adduces 
the  fact  in  support  of  the  instructions  contained  in  Official  Notifica- 
tion, No.  1,  adding  a  few  other  instances  in  which  post  hoc  is  con- 
sidered to  imply  propter  hoc,  and  quoting  some  general  remarks  on 
TM^table  diet  from  popular  works  by  medical  authors. 

Fortunately  for  the  public,  the  cholera  is  not  making;  advances  in 
this  country  at  present,  and  we  may  hope  that  before  its  arrival,  the 
conflicting  opinions  now  prevailing  on  the  important  subject  of  diet, 
may  be  set  at  rest. 

it  is  satisfactory  to  find  from  the  correspondence  published  above, 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  existing  collision  between  these  two 
authorities  does  not  rest  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  the  Pre* 
sident  distinctly  states  in  his  second  letter,  that  if  the  Government 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases,  by 
applying  to  the  College  for  its  opinion  and  co-operation,  the  College 
would  cheerfully  have  responded  to  the  call. 

Although  the  Government  did  not  think  proper  in  the  first  in* 
stance  to  consult  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Board  of  Health 
(tUias  Works)  has  not  been  acting  altogether  without  medical 
advice  ;  but  the  medical  adviser,  being  one  of  the  '^  cuckoo"*  genus 
in  search  of  a  nest,  it  might  have  been  inconvenient  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings  to  call  into  requisition  the  services  of  so 
important  and  experienced  a  body  as  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Indeed,  we  are  informed  on  good  authority,  that  the  interference 
of  the  College  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  occasioned  certain  pal- 
pitations and  misgivings,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  agitate  the 
breast  of  a  cuckoo  on  the  approach  of  a  troop  of  schoolboys.  In 
the  present  case  the  cuckoo  was  safe,  his  nest  b^ng  protected  by 
ihorns,  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  woods  and  forests. 

*  See  p.  202  of  this  volume. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WSDNESDAT,  DECEMBER  13th,  1848. 
MB.  MOBSONy  PBSSIDSNT,   IN   TH£  CHAIB. 

A  Paper  was  read, 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  BY 

COMBUSTION. 

BT  BIB.  a.  D.  MIDOLET. 

Thb  author  cail!  the  attention  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to 
•what  he  conceives  to  be  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  oxide  of  zinc  by  combustion.  Having  directed  his  atten* 
tion  to  this  subject  for  many  years,  and  constructed  an  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  the  combustion  of  the  zinc,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  had  been  previously 
axperieneed  in  the  process.  The  apparatus  employed  by  Mc 
Kidgley  is  a  large  muffle^  which  is  heated  to  redness  m  a  furnace 
of  suitable  construction.  The  draught  of  air  necessaxy  for  sup- 
porting the  combustion  is  conveyed  from  the  muffle  by  a  tube 
passing  through  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  terminating^  in  a  vessel 
nontaining  water,  in  which  the  portion  of  oxide  whi(£  is  carried 
off  in  the  current  of  hot  air  is  retained.  With  an  apparatus  of 
this  kind  he  makes  a  hundred  weight  or  two  of  the  oxide  at  a 
time,  by  a  continuous  process,  the  zinc  being  introduced  into  the 
muffle  nrom  time  to  time  as  the  combustion  proceeds.  Any  par- 
ticles of  metallic  zinc  that  may  remain  mixed  with  the  oxide  are 
subsequently  separated  by  a  sieve.*  The  author  states  that  the  zinc  or 
spelter  of  commerce  is  now  made  extremely  pure,  and  yields  by  com* 
bustion  a  white  oxide,  which  is  free  from  cadmium  or  other  metals» 
He  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  oxide  obtained  by  the  process 
here  described,  is  more  efficacious  when  used  in  the  form  of  oint* 
ment,  than  that  made  by  any  of  the  processes  which  have  been 
published  in  the  modem  Pharmacopoeias.  In  confirmation  of  this^ 
ne  alludes  to  a  statement  published  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Red* 
wood,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  so-called  oxide  of  zinc  of 
iDommerce,  contained  large  quantities  of  water,  and  of  carbonic  or 
sulphuric  acid.  He  also  recommends  the  use  of  oxide  of  zinc 
made  by  combustion,  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  in  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  paint.     Among  the  advantages  which  he  conceives 
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would  result  from  this  substitution,  are,  the  superior  preservative 
e£fect  of  oxide  of  zinc  when  applied  to  iron,  dependent  upon  the 
electro-positive  character  of  zinc,  the  fact  of  its  not  being  altered 
in  colour  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  other  gases,  and  the  avoid* 
ance  of  those  injurious  effects  upon  the  health  which  are  expe- 
rienced by  the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead. 

Mr.  Squire  inquired  if  Mr.  Midgley  had  practically  tried  the 
use  of  oxide  of  zinc  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  in  paint.  He 
(Mr.  S.)j  had  tried  it  some  years  ago  in  Ins  laboratoiyy  and  found 
that  it  was  very  deficient  in  the  power  of  covering,  which  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  opacity  of  the  paint. 

Mr.  Midgley  said  he  had  seen  it  used,  and  thought  that 
although  it  did  not  coyer  so  well  as  white  lead,  yet,  taking  this 
deficiency  into  account,  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  made 
would  compensate  for  the  defect.  He  had  calculated  that  three 
coats  of  zinc  paint  would  be  equivalent  to  two  coats  of  lead  paint. 

Mr.  Hoopeh  remarked,  that  oxide  of  zinc  paint  was  at  present 
sold  in  London,  and  he  believed  the  oxide  of  zinc  used  in  making 
it  was  imported  from  abroad.  This,  at  least,  he  knew  to  be  the 
case  with  the  paint  prepared  at  one  manufactory. 

Mr.  ScANLAN  had  been  engaged  some  years  ago  in  some  expe- 
riments on  the  preparation  of  oxide,  of  zinc  by  combustion;  uis 
object  having  been  to  effect  the  oxidation  by  causing  a  current  of 
hot  air  to  pass  over  the  surface  of  melted  zinc.  The  results,  how 
ever,  had  not  realized  his  anticipations. 

Mr.  Bell  had  tried,  in  the  preparation  of  zinc  ointment,  some 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc  made  by  combustion  as  a  substitute  for  that 
made  in  the  usual  way  by  precipitation  and  calcination,  but  found 
that  in  the  state  in  which  he  had  received  it,  it  was  not  sufficiently 
smooth  and  impalpable.  It  required  to  be  treated  by  elutriatioa 
before  being  used,  so  as  to  remove  any  minute  particles  of  metal 
that  might  remain  mixed  with  it. 

Mr.  Bedwood  thought  that  some  benefit  would  result  from  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  by  its  affording  an  opportunity  for  again 
directing  the  attention  of  the  retidl  Pharmaceutist  to  the  impurity 
of  much  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  of  commerce.  He  (Mr.  R.)  had 
read  a  paper  before  the  Society  some  years  ago  on  this  subject, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  nearly  all  of  what  was  met 
with  in  commerce  and  used  in  medicine  as  oxide  of  zinc  was  either 
carbonate  of  zinc  or  basic  sulphate  of  zinc,  containing  only  from 
64  to  67  per  cent,  of  the  oxide.  Since  that  period  manufacturers 
had  prepared  the  true  oxide  of  zinc  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia ; 
but  ne  was  given  to  understand  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
the  retail  Pharmaceutists  still  purchased  the  impure  preparations, 
either  on  account  of  their  being  cheaper,  or  because  the  colour  and 
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appearance  is  more  in  accordance  with  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  The  oxide  of  zinc  made  according  to  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia has  a  slightly  yellowish  colour,  while  the  other  preparatiomi 
are  white. 

ON    CALAMINE. 

BT  MB.  JACOB  BELL. 

The  impurity  of  the  calamine  usually  met  with  in  commerce 
has  lone  been  notorious,  and  die  attention  of  Chemists  was  espe- 
cially duected  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  examined  six 
samples  of  it  in  the  laboratory  of  this  Society.  Of  these  samples 
(which  were  obtained  from  different  sources)  five  contained  no  zinc, 
and  the  sixth  was  contaminated  with  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of 
foreign  matter.  Since  the  publication  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Moore, 
various  inquiries  have  been  made  for  a  genuine  calamine,  and  my 
object  in  bringing  forward  the  subject  is  to  furnish  the  result  of 
my  own  inyestigation  in  reference  to  it. 

In  order  to  ascertun  whether  the  same  adulteration  prevailed  on 
ihe  continent,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain 
specimens  from  Paris.  Six  samples  having  been  procured  for  this 
purpose  at  some  of  the  most  respectable  shops,  they  were  found 
on  examination  to  be  fair  specimens  of  calamine,  although  dif- 
fering in  colour,  and  not  prepared  in  the  manner  required  for  use 
in  this  country. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  compound  sold  as  calamine 
in  England,  is  not  always  mixed  designedly  as  a  fabricated  article, 
but  that  it  is  another  native  mineral,  which  occurs  in  the  same 
localities,  and  is  substituted  for  the  true  calamine  either  accidentally 
or  habitually,  on  the  principle  that  no  complaint  being  made,  it  is 
Supposed  to  g^ve  general  satisfaction. 

In  confirmation  of  thb  opinion,  the  specimens  on  the  table, 
recently  obtained  from  Derbyshire,  will  serve  to  point  out  how 
easily  such  a  mistake  might  occur,  viz., 

1.  Native  carbonate  of  zinc,  or  calamine,  in  its  usual  state. 

2.  A  large  specimen  of  the  same. 

3.  Crystallised  and  common  calamine,  with  minute  cubes  of  fluor  spar. 

4.  Green  or  cupreous  calamine,  with  dark  dog-tooth,  or  calcareous  spar. 

5.  Cadmiferous  calamine  with  stalactitic 

With  these  may  be  compared  the  following  also  from  Derby- 
shire, some  of  which  at  first  sight  might  be  supposed  to  resemble 
the  former. 

6.  A  large  piece  of  massive  calciferous  sulphate  of  bar3rtes  polished. 

7.  A  stfldactite  of  ditta 

8.  Ditto,  coated  by  lateral  crystals  of  the  pure  sulphate  (rare). 

9.  A  specimen  as  usually  found. 

10.  A  section  poliihed. 

11.  A  massive  piece  of  common  barytes  (cauk),  the  Dutch  lead  of  com* 
merce,  and  the  false  calamine  of  the  shops. 
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The  last  of  these  specimens  is  contamiiiated  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  <•'  '/on  to  eive  it  a  colour  not  unlikely^  when  powdered, 
to  be  mistaken  for  uiat  of  calamine,  and  if  taken  on  trust,  without 
chemical  examination,  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  market  is 
easily  accounted  for :  in  fact,  the  spnrions  article  has  a  brighter 
and  more  ^'  popular^  colour  than  me  genuine,  which  has  a  dull 
dirty  brown  tint. 

The  real  calamine  is  more  expensive  than  the  minerals  usually  sub- 
stituted for  it,  but  the  difference  is  not  enough  to  fiimish  an  induce- 
ment to  continue  the  practice,  if  a  demand  prevailed  for  the 
genuine  article.  The  remedy  is  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the 
trade,  and  the  publication  of  the  hct  among  those  who  supply 
calamine  wholesale  is  likely  to  have  a  salutary  efiect. 

The  specimens  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Aaam,  of  Matlock,  who 
on  application,  readily  furnished  the  information  desired,  and 
sent  half  a  ton  of  real  calamine,  of  which  No.  1  is  a  sample, 
observing,  that  he  could  supply  it  at  a  lower  rate  in  quantity^  if  the' 
half  ton  sent  as  a  specimen  should  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  * 

The  examination  having  proved  satisfactory,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  difficulty  was  at  an  end,  but  this  was  not 
the  case. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  contidns  the  following  directions  for 
Calamina  PrceparcOa  : — 

**  Barn  the  calamine,  then  bruise  it  Afterwards  let  it  he  made  into  a 
very  fine  powder  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  directed  chalk  to  be 
prepared. 

It  would  be  obviously  indiscreet  to  entrust  this  process  in  the 
hands  of  the  parties  accustomed  to  supply  what  is  called  Calamine 
to  the  trade,  and  the  erection  of  the  requisite  apparatus  for  this 
purpose  would  be  attended  with  considerable  expense  besides  in- 
terfering with  regular  business.  This  obstacle  would  no  longer 
63nst,  if  a  regular  demand  should  arise  for  the  genuine  calamine. 
It  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  retiul  consumer  to  embark' 
in  this  manufacture,  but  an  opportunity  exists  for  any  manufac*' 
turing  Chemist  who  may  feel  disposed  to  assist  in  rectifying  the 
abuse,  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  a  disgrace  to  the  trade  in 
reference  to  this  preparation. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  suggest,  a 
question  for  the  consideration  of  Chemists,  namely,  in  what  re- 
spect is  the  native  calamine  superior  to  the  oxide  of  zinc  in 
its  pure  state  ?  The  preparation  in  which  calamine  is  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  used,  is  cercUum  calamine,  or  Turner's  cerate  : 
and  the  substitution  of  pure  oxide  for  calamine  would  amount 
to  no  more  than  the  abstraction  of  the  .adventitious  impurities 
which  inevitably  occur,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  a  native 
product.  This  question  must  be  decided  by  the  College  of 
Physicians,  as  it  is  quite  dear  that  as  long  as  ceratum  calaminae  con- 
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tinues  among  the  preparations'in  the  Phannacopoeia;  every  Chemist 
should  he  provided  with  genuine  cahimine.  To  promote  tht9 
ohject,  the  suhject  is  introduced  to  the  meeting  tnis  evening.^ 
The  specimens  are  at  the  sendee  of  the  Society,  having  heen 
obtained  for  the  museum,  and  the  half  ton  of  calamine  is  waiting 
for  the  word  of  command  of  the  first  enterprising  Chemist  who  majT 
be  disposed  to  undertake  to  prepare  it  according  to  theinstructionft 
of  the  Pharmacopceia. 

Mb*  Midglet  stated  that  many  years  ago  he  had  directed  hi« 
attention  to  the  impurities  in  commercial  calamine.  He  found  ou 
enquiry  in  the  mining  districts  where  calamine  was  found,  that 
the  miners  appUed  the  name  calamine  to  two  mineral^  they  called 
the  native  carbonate  of  zinc  hrcLss  ealaminej  and  amorphous  sul- 
phate of  baryta  they  called  common  calamine^  or  baryteg  ccdamine. 
As  the  former  of  these  was  the  dearest^  and  as  there  was  always  a 
demand  for  it  for  making  brass,  it  had  become  the  practice  to 
substitute  the  other  for  use  in  medicine.  He  believed  the  true 
calamine  was  mudi  more  efficacious  than  the  other  when  used  in 
Turner's  cerate. 

Mb.  Squire  thought  the  use  of  calamine  in  medicine  might  be 
very  well  dispensed  with,  and  pure  oxide  of  zinc  substituted  for  it. 
Mb.  Alexandeb  Ubs  coincided  in  the  opinion  that  for  medici* 
nal  use  oxide  of  zinc  might  be  substituted  for  calamine.  He 
considered  it  of  great  importance  that  the  oxide  should  be  in  an 
impalpable  powder. 

Mr.  MoBSON  thought  it  very  questionable  whether  a  whit^ 
Turner's  cerate  would  satisfy  the  public,  who  had  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  colour  as  characteristic  of  this  prepa- 
ration. In  the  provinces,  where  large  quantities  of  this  ointment 
are  used,  he  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  strong  opposition 
raised  to  such  an  innovation,  by  that  important  dass,  die  old 
ladies.  It  was  true  that  some  colouring  matter  might  be  added 
to  assimilate  it  to  the  old  preparation,  and  as  true  calamine,  when 
prepared  according  to  the  PluurmacopGeia)  was  principally  a  mixture 
of  oxide  of  zinc  with  a  littie  oxide  of  iron,  this  latter  oxide  would 
be  the  best  colouring  agent  to  use. 

Mr.  Fobdeed  remarked,  that  before  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Moore  were  published,  he  had  frequently  examined  specimens  of 
commercial  calamine,  and  had  invariably  found  them  to  consist 
principally  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Mr.  Redwood  thought  it  was  due  to  the  Wholesale  Druggists 
to  state,  that  they  were  not  the  parties  by  whom  the  substitution 
of  iulphate  of  baryta*  for  true  calamine  was  made.  He  had 
inquired  from  several  sources,  and  found  that  there  was  a  large, 
manufacturer  of  calamine  at  Derby,  fr^m  whom  either  directiy  or 
indirectiy,  most  of  the  commercial  calamine  was  obtained,  and 
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the  other  parties  deafing  in  it,  had  not,  until  the  subject  was 
recently  mooted,  been  aware  of  the  real  composition  of  the  com- 
mercial article.  — . 

CORUNDUM  FILES. 
A  NOT£  was  read  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  accompanying  some  sped- 
mens  of  corundum,  which  he  had  applied  in  the  formation  of  files 
and  wheels  for  cutting  glass  apparatus.  He  thought  that  these 
instruments  would  be  found  to  answer  better  than  the  common  files, 
the  corundum  possessing  very  g^at  hardness.  The  files  and 
wheels  were  made  by  attaching  the  powdered  corundrum  with 
cement  to  the  surface  of  wood. 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  presentation  to  the  Institution  of 
the  Portrait  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  R.  H.  Pigeon,  Esq. 

A  specimen  of  an  improved  kind  of  collodion  was  put  on  the 
table  by  Mr.  Fordred.  ■ 
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REVISION  OF  THE  LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

Iw  accordance  with  the  hje-Iaws  of  the  Pharmaceulical  Society, 
which  require  that  persons  ceasing  to  he  Memhers  shall  return 
their  Diplomas  or  Certificates  of  Memhership,  the  Council  hare 
issued  a  circular  to  those  whose  suhscriptions  were  in  arrear.  The 
issue  of  this  circular  had  heen  deferred  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  hope  that  the  usual  communication  of  the  SecretarY  would 
haye  the  desired  effect  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  ;  but  the 
Council,  feeling  that  in  justice  to  those  who  regularly  contributed 
their  share  of  support  to  the  institution,  they  could  no  longer 
postpone  the  adoption  of  the  course  prescribed  bj  the  bye-laws  in 
reference  to  defaulters,  have  issued  the  circular,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  up  to  the  12th  of  December : — 

Number  of  defaulters,  August  1st,  1848  .     .     .     •    763 
Arrears  paid  up  in  consequence  of  circular  .     .     70 

Promised  to  pay 11 

Deferred 13 

Dead 86 

Left  business 84 

Left  the  towns 58 

Diplomas  lost 6 

"       reAimed •     .  108 

436 

Unsettled 327 


TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE  BRISTOL   CHEMISTS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

AUTUMN  SESSION,  1848. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

BT  DB.  O.  n.  FBIPP, 
Pbysidan  to  the  Bristol  General  Hospital  and  the  Clifton  Dispensary. 

(Continued  from  page  287.) 

There  is  yet  another  hearing  which  educational  improyement  has  upon 
your  relations  to  the  medical  profession,  which  I  cannot  wholly  pass  over; 
— and  it  applies  to  the  dispensing  department  of  your  business.  Though 
I  should  be  sorry  to  think  such  things  were  done  in  any  respectable 
establishment — and  I  am  sure  they  woiHd  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  heads 
of  such  establishments — yet  both  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  others, 
compel  me  to  believe  that  preparations,  supposed,  no  doubt,  by  the  dis- 
penser to  be  equivalent  to  those  ordered  by  the  prescriber,  are  occasionally 
substituted  in  place  of  the  latter.  I  have  before  alluded^  though  not  in 
express  terms,  to  these  substitutions,  when  speaking  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  Physician's  succe99  ^4  credit  are  o^^Qtim^  plftoed  in  your  strict 
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honour  and  integrity ;  and  I  beUere  I  vaa  light  in  appealuig  to  yonr  aense 
of  honour  aa  that  which  should  guard  him  against  this  source  of  annoy- 
ance, to  aay  the  least  of  it.  But  such  things,  when  they  do  occur, 
happen,  I  am  yery  sure,  from  want  of  that  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
properties  of  meciicinee,  which  a  general  improyement  in  the  xoeparatoiy 
■tudies  of  the  dii^nsing  chemist  would  give  or  suggest  to  hun,— and  of 
that  greater  caution  which  always  accompanies  greater  knowledge.  Little 
can  those  who  dispense  the  prescriptions  of  the  medical  attendant,  know 
of  the  particular  reasons  why  one  hitter  infusion  is  preferred  hy  him  to 
another,  one  cathartic  to  another,  or  one  form  of  an  actiye  remedy  to 
smother,  and  how  seriooaly  any  reyeiaal  of  his  intentions  may  disappoint 
his  expectations,  and  be  prejudicial  both  to  his  reputation  with  the  patient 
and  to  the  patient's  own  wdfare.  But  more  knowledge  would  suggest  the 
possibility  of  these  events,  and  be  a  great  safeguard  against  their  occur- 
rence. I  will  only  add,  that  similar  obeenrations  apply  also  to  the  BubjecH 
of  exact  and  conscientious  adherence  to  the  precise  mmtitiea  ordered ; 
an  apparency  most  triyial  deyiation  from  these  being  wten  productiye  of 
serious  consequences,  not  dreamt  of  bji  the  youth  who  trusts  to  his  eye 
when  he  ought  to  rely  only  upon  the  balance. 

But,  amongst  the  moentiyes  to  educational  improyement,  I  haye  yet  to 
speak  of  your  relation  to  the  public— and  herein  I  particularly  allude  to 
the  protection  they  expect,  and  ought  to  find  in  a  respectable  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  from  the  risk  of  being  supplied  with  adulterated  or  inferior 
drugs  and  chemicals.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  they  areentirdy  without 
securitjr,  except  through  their  confidence  in  your  honour  and  knowledge; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  obserye,  that  the  former,  without  the  latter, 
ayails,  in  this  instance,  but  yery  Uttle.  Now  I  believe  that  adulterations 
do  actually  exist  to  a  less  degree  than  once  they  did,  and  that  they  are 
less  frequently  met  with  in  this  countiy  than  in  sSme  others.  I  fear, 
howeyer,  that,  from  this  circumstance,  many  Chemists  are  induced  to 
belieye  that  they  may  rely  with  entire  security  on  their  medicines,  pro- 
yided  they  themselyes  purchase  from  respectable  houses,  and  that  any 
great  degree  of  acquaintance,  either  with  the  distinctiye  characters  df 
genuine  drugs  or  the  mode  of  testing  chemical  substances,  so  as  to  asce^' 
tain  their  purity,  is  consequently  unnecessary;  Yet  it  is  notorious  that 
drugs  of  yery  different  qualities  are  kept— knowingly — and  also  that 
many  adulterations  are  practised,  and  many  impure  chemicals  prepared. 
Though  no  "  apothecary"  would  now  dare  "  shew  the  censors,"  as  Dr. 
Murett;  says  was  done  in  his  days  (180  years  ago)  **myrtle4eayes  for 
senna,  mushrooms  rubbed  oyer  with  chalk  fbr  agaric,  hemlock  for  pcBony," 
or,  more  fatal  substitution  still,  **  sheep's  lungs  for  fox's  lungs  and  the 
bone  of  an  ox's  heart  for  that  of  a  stag's  heart,"— yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  a  respectable  Chemist  would  be  found  to  be  Uie  unconscious 
possessor  and  vendor  of  adulterated  senna,  or  scammony,  or  opium,  or 
ipecacuanha,  or  rhubarb,  or  jalap,  or  elaterium.  The  whole  catidogue  of 
things  sold  in  powder  as  weH  as  of  essentiid  oils,  is  open  to  exception  of 
ibis  kind ;  and  various  chemical  ingredients  used  in  medicine,  of  whidi 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  cite  as  examples,  iodide  a£  potassium,  iodine  itself 
white  precipitate  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  benzoic  add,  yalcrionate  c^ 
zinc,  and  the  more  costly  alkaloids,  are  found  in  most  fluctuathig  degrees 
of  purity.  So  greatly  does  the  purity  of  strychnine  vary,  that  I  was 
myself  the  suliject  of  a  precisely  similar  experience  to  one  recorded 
by  Dr.  Christison  as  happening  to  him.  A  patient  of  mine,  who  had 
been  taking  this  medicine  without  obvious  efibet,  became  immediatdy 
affected  widi  frightful  tetanic  spasms  on  using  the  same  doses  supplied 
from  a  different  source.  On  the  vast  importance  of  this  sulgect,  and  the 
proportionate  increase  of  tliis  with  the  activity  and  energy  of  any  given 
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agent,  it  were  most  superflooiu  for  me  to  innst.  Bat  is  it  not  dear,  then, 
t&it  those  who  are  the  immediate  pnrreyon  of  medicinal  substances  to  the 
puhlic,  should  be  thorcmghlj  qualified,  by  a  knowledge  of  materia  medica 
and  of  Ghemistry— in  other  words,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  physieal 
and  chemical  characters  of  aU  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  and  of 
the  preparatioas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,— to  know  the  spurious  from  the 
genuine,  the  good  from  the  inferior  article,  and  to  analyze  and  test  the 
chemical  substances  he  uses  ?  Unless,  then,  it  can  be  said  that  our  Phar- 
maceutists are  already  possessed  of  all  this  knoivledge—and  this,  I  beliere, 
without  any  blame  to  those  who  hare  not  had  the  opportunities  neoes- 
aaiy  for  its  acquisition,  must  be  denied, — a  dear  case  is  made  out,  on  the 
ground  of  your  relations  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  profession,  for  an 
ifflprored  standard  of  professional  educaticm. 

I  have  now  detuled  some  of  the  principal  motives  and  objects  which 
may  be  supposed  to  actuate  you  m  endeaTonring  to  obtain  a  higher 
educational  status  ;  and  these  I  have  derived — ^firom  the  drcumstanoe  of 
your  art  being  dixecdy  based  upon  scientific  prindples—firom  the  natural 
desire  to  derate  one's  indiyidual  position  as  wdl  as  that  of  our  profession 
in  the  scale  of  social  rank, — from  the  discrepancy  which  the  daily  in- 
creasing applications  of  chemistry  make  but  still  more  apparent,  between 
your  name  and  your  actual  profesdonal  character, — ^fiom  the  necessity  of 
such  internal  improvement,  in  order  to  obtaining  that  protection  from 
unqualified  persons  which  is  desirable,  bo  less  for  the  public  than  for 
yoursdves, — and,  from  the  daims  arising  out  of  the  relation  in  which  you 
stand  to  the  medical  profession  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  public  on  the 
other.    I  am  now  about  to  tread  on  more  tender  groimd,  and  to  allude  to 
a  farther  reason,  why,  to  mysdf^  such  a  movement  as  that  in  whidi  you 
have  engaged  yoursdves  seems  desirable ;  though,  I  am  well  aware,  that 
the  ultimate  eiSTect  I  antidpate  from  it,  would  by  many  of  my  medical 
htethren,  and  perhaps  by  yoursdves,  be  questioned  or  denied,  and  that, 
by  some  of  yoursdves,  a  oifiiBrent  view  may  be  taken  as  to  its  desirable- 
ness.   The  result  to  whidi  I  refer  Is,  a  more  complete  and  definite  line  of 
demarcation  between  yomr  duties  and  engagements,  and  those  of  any  dass 
of  medical  practitioners.    Every  body  knows  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
border  territory  between  the  Chemists  and  DmggiBts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  one  dass  of  general  practitioners  on  the  other,  which  gives  rise,  as 
border  territory  is  always  too  apt  to  do,  to  bickerings  and  h^irt-bumings, 
— to  little  disputes  aa  to  where  the  boundary  actually  ties — and  to 
mutttd  incursions  into  what  dther  party  considers  his  rightfUl  province. 
Kow  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  a  mutual  good  understanding  on  this 
matter,  I  shall  presume,  will  be  acknowledged,  by  all  parties,  to  be  a 
desirable  object ;  and  my  own  impression  is,  that  this  object  wUl  be  for- 
warded, at  any  rate,  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  and  more  sdentific 
education  amongst  the  Pliarmaceutical  body.    I  am  tdd,  there  are  some 
of  the  gaieral  inractitioners  who  regard  your  doings  with  jealous  watch- 
fulness, fearing  that  they  will  but  k»id  to  still  further  encroachments.    I 
think  their  fears  are  groundless.    I  augur  from  a  greater  difiusion  of 
chemical  knowledge  among  your  body,  a  more  complete  concentration  of 
your  attention  upcm  your  immediate  duties,  and  upon  those  pursuits 
which  are  directly  connected  with  the  subjects  you  have  systematically 
studied.    The  greater  exactness  and  minuteness  of  attainment,  in  one 
branch  of  sdenoe,  will  of  itself  suggest  wholesome  doubts  of  ability  in 
any  other,  which  may  not  have  been  made  the  object  of  similar  careAil 
and  regular  study.    It  is  one  of  the  well-known  results  of  thorough  and 
sound  knowledge,  that  it  opens  the  mind  to  perceive  its  own  ignorance, 
and  therefore  it  engenders  caution  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a 
somewhat  hackneyed  quotation,  which  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for 
xememfaering^  **  Fools  msh  in  where  wise  men  dare  not  tread." 

2a2 
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From  these  observations  jon  will  have  inferred  that  I  participate  in  the 
objection^  which  is  taken  generally  by  members  of  my  profession,  to  the 
Chemist  and  Druggist  acting  as  a  medical  practitioner.  And  so  I  do-^ 
though  not  to  the  extent,  probably,  that  some  would  go.  **  Abrotanvm 
affro  Non  audet,  nisi  qui  didicit  dare,**  says  Horace,  contrasting  the  general 
conceit,  that  every  body,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  could  write  verses, 
with  the  commendable  way  in  which,  in  all  other  vocations,  each  man  kept 
to  his  own  line.  **  No  one  thinks  of  venturing  so  much  as  to  administer 
abr€^um  to  the  sick  except  he  has  been  properly  instructed."  And  of 
the  principle  herein  implied  I  cannot  but  believe  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  m  owning  the  justice.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  for  sudi  a  strict 
carrying  out  of  this  rule  as  would  prevent  those  employed  in  the  dispen- 
sing of  medicines,  and  who  must  and  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
general  properties  of  medicines,  from  ever,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
recommending  a  dose  of  medicine.  Far  from  it.  All  I  would  insist  on— 
and  this  most  strongly— is,  that  they  should  do  this  oivly  when  asked, 
declining  rather  than  courting  the  office  of  medical  adviser  ;  and  never 
do  it  at  all,  when  their  own  good  sense  and  knowledge  suggest  to  them 
the  probability  that  the  applicant  has  any  serious  disorder.  And  this 
simply  because,  without  extensive  and  careftil  study  of  disease,  ilnder  thd 
lights  of  all  needful  preliminary  knowledge,  it  is  iiHi(ife  to  presume  on  our 
being  able  rightly  to  interpret  symptoms.  And  for  myself,  I  believe  thegr 
are  more  likdy  to  act  thus  in  proportion  as  they  are  better  instructed. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  to  mind  the  history  of  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  as  a  distinct  body,  and  to  remember  that  thev  occupy  the  very 
place  which  the  original  Apothecary  did,  when  he  was  the  assistant  of  the 
fliysiciau,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  compounding  and  sometimes  adminis- 
tering the  medicines  which  the  latter  prescribed.  Now,  by  degrees,  the 
Apo&ecary  assimied  the  functions  of  the  practitioner  of  Physic,  and 
ultimately  became  the  General  Practitioner,  keeping  an  open  shop  and 
surgery.  Meanwhile,  the  wants  of  society,  whidi  had  encouraged  this 
development  of  an  order  of  medical  men  distinct  from  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  provided  also  a  new  order  of  men  to  take  the  place  of  those, 
who,  by  adding  to  their  Pharmaceutical  operations  the  cares  and  labours 
of  Medical  Practitioners,  had  ceased  to  discharge  the  former  in  a  way 
which  satisfied  either  the  Physicians  or  the  public — and  this  new  order 
was  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  of  the  present  day.  From  this  little  bit 
of  medical  history,  it  strikes  me  a  lesson  might  be  profitably  learnt,  both 
by  the  General  Practitioner  and  the  Chemist.  The  former  might  see  that 
it  is  better  to  leave  Pharmacy,  except,  at  farthest,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying his  own  patients  with  medicines,  to  the  Pharmaceutist ;  and  the 
latter  might  learn  that,  deviation  from  the  strict  line  of  his  phaimaceutical 
duties,  with  the  slight  exceptions  hinted  at  just  now,  is  likely  to  injure 
his  position  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

1  must  confess  that  so  long  as  any  qualified  Medical  Practitioners  keep 
open  shops  for  the  sale  of  drugs^  they,  at  least,  have  no  right  to  complain, 
tnough  the  Druggist  should  not  only  give  advice  across  the  counter,  but 
even  visit  patients.  But  I  hope  the  former  hybrid  sort  of  practice  will 
not  long  be  allowed  to  continue:  and  I  would  go  farther,  and  express  a 
wish,  that  no  Medical  Practitioner  would  practise  Pharmacy  at  all  m 
large  iowns^  where  there  is  every  opportunity  for  canying  out  a  complete 
division  of  labour.  There  are  numerous  reasons  why,  for  the  sake  fk 
my  own  pnxTession,  I  should  desire  to  see  this  separation  ;  but  here,  and 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  not  fitting  I  should  allude  to  any  others  than 
those  in  which  you  also  are  concerned ;  and  you  will  allow  that  such  a 
course  would  famish  additional  claims  to  the  Medical  Practitioner,  for 
expecting  that  you  would  confine  yourselves,  as  strictly  as  possible,  to 
your  particular  department.    And  I  believe  that  your  doing  this  now, 
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would  contribute  greatly  to  bringing  about  the  otlier  desirable  arrange- 
ment in  which  you  are  directly  interested  ;  for  it  would  at  once  remore 
some  of  the  strongest  reasons  I  have  ever  heard  urged,  by  those  practi- 
tioners who  dispense  their  own  medicines,  in  favour  of  that  mode  of  con- 
ducting their  business. 

I  proceed  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  means  which  appear  desirable 
for  attaining  the  objects  of  your  association. 

I  presume  that,  with  reference  both  to  the  more  social  and  the  educa- 
tional objects  of  your  society,  periodical  meetings  for  friendly  converse  and 
discussion  form  a  ^ar^  o/*  your  plans.  I  think  g^reat  good  results  from  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  m  every  way.  Science  is  itself  often  advanced  through 
these  means  ;  and  still  more  valuable  are  they  to  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  any  special  study  or  pursuit  As  the  immortal  Bacon  says— 
'*  Certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts, 
his  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the  communicating 
and  discoursing.with  anoUier ;  he  tosseth  his  thoughts  more  easily  ;  he 
marshalleth  them  more  orderly  ;  he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are 
turned  into  words ;  finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself ;  and  that, 
more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by  a  day's  meditation.''  Such  encou- 
ragement have  you  from  one  of  the  wisest  men  who  ever  lived,  to  expect 
benefit  from  the  mutual  communication  and  interchange  of  ideas.  I  need 
not  enlarge  on  this,  or  take  trouble  to  show,  how  the  comparison  of  ex- 
periments tends  to  their  verification; — ^how  the  observation  of  one  man 
is  corrected  by  that  of  another; — how  unworthy  attempts  at  keeping  secret 
processes  and  facts  which  are  for  the  common  good,  are  nullified,  and  the 
difiusive  tendencies  of  science  are  given  effect  to,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  meetings  of  this  kind. 

But  in  addition  to  meetings  for  conversation  and  discussion,  others  for 
the  delivery  of  formal  Lectures  are  no  doubt  desirable.  I  see  by  the  ac- 
count of  your  proceedings  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Transactions  that  you 
have  been  pretty  largely  furnished,  during  your  past  session,  with  dis- 
courses of  this  class.  I  am  truly  glad  to  recognise,  in  the  list  of  contri- 
butors, an  evidence  of  the  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  your  Institu- 
tion : — and  yet  greater  pleasure  does  it  give  me  to  observe  in  three  or 
four  of  the  reports  of  lectures  themselves,  proofs  of  the  great  ability  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  your  own  members.  And  if  I  may  venture  a  friendly 
hint,  it  would  be  one  in  encouragement  of  those  Lectures  from  members  of 
your  own  society,  rather  than  from  others  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  upon  subjects 
more  akin  to  your  special  pursuits  than  some  of  those  which  were  brought 
before  you  in  your  last  session.  With  respect  to  Lectures,  however,  the 
greatest  benefit  arising  from  them  must,  I  think,  be  to  the  younger  por- 
tion of  your  body— chiefly  to  the  apprentices  and  pupils,  tlirough  whote 
improved  education  you  must  mainly  look  for  that  general  advancement 
of  your  profession  which  you  are  seeking ;  and  this  leads  me  to  offer  a 
few  observations,  which  I  somewhat  eagerly  take  the  opportunity  of 
doing,  on  the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Pharmacy.  Now  I  would  at 
once  say,  that  nothing  you  could  possibly  do  seems  to  me  so  mudi  calcu- 
lated to  further  the  highest  ends  you  have  in  view  as  the  setting  up 
schools  of  this  kind  in  large  provincial  towns,  whereby  the  young  men 
who  are  learning  their  business  in  those  places,  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  a  thorough  scientific  training,  during  the  whole  of  their  pupiUge.  I 
understand  that  at  present  those  desirous  of  attaining  the  distinction, 
which  all  should  seek,  of  membership  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  pro- 
ceed to  London  after  the  termination  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  there 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  school  established  by  that  society. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  close  parallel,  in  every  respect,  to  what  used 
to  be  the  custom  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  medical  profession 
^and  like  it,  to  be  a  complete  putting  of  the  cart  before  the  horse.    The 
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phaniMceiitieal  ttndent  k  thru,  as  the  medical  student  used  to  be  before 
the  establishment  of  proyincial  schools,  first  instructed  in  the  practical 
department  of  his  profession,  the  principUa  of  which  he  has  to  learn  after- 
wards^   Now  there  seems  to  roe  to  be  every  reason  why  this  course  should 
be  reyersed.    The  knowledge  to  be  gained  at  Schools  of  Pharmacy  must; 
I  feel  assured,  be  of  far  greater  value  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of 
the  apprentice's  career.    Surely  it  were  better  for  him  to  be  instructed 
in  Btiawy  and  those  parts  of  Natural  Hiatofy  which  are  necessary  to  an. 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  the  materia  medica,  at  as  early 
a  period  of  his  actual  use  of  these  substances  as  possible;  besides  that  the 
iaJcilities  for  studying  botany  aremueh  greater  in  the  country  than  in  London. 
Again,  if  it  be  true,  as  you  will  readily  allow,  that  Chemistry  is  the  very 
Jotmdation  of  your  art — tiiat  no  pharmaceutical'operations  can  be  properly 
understood  without  its  aid,  and  that  their  successful  practice  wholly  de- 
pends upon  a  knowledge  of  its  laws,  while  it  is  equally  necessary  to  ena^ 
ble  the  student  to  understand  the  constitution  of  the*  actides  of  the 
materia  medica,  ought  not  the  pharmaceutical  student  to  he  first  ot  all 
initiated  into  its  principles  ?  and  if  in  its  principles,  will  not  the  same 
reasons  hold  good  for  his  early  practical  instruction  in  the  Laboratory  also? 
and  in  the  special  application  of  practical  chemistry  to  medicine — ^in  other 
words,  in  Pharmacy  f    And  if  Botany  and  Chemistry  as  preliminary  to 
materia  medica,  should  come  thus  early  under  his  notice,  instruction  in 
the  Materia  Medica  itself,  t.  0,  so  far  as  is  exclusive  of  therapeutics,  and 
specially  adapted  -to  the  Pharmaceutical  rather  than  the  medical  student* 
abould,  for  similar  reasons,  follow  at  no  distant  Interval.    Here  then  I 
have  enumerated  the  whole  circle  of  subjects  necessary  to  be  treated  in  a 
School  of  Pharmacy :   and  each  of  them  presents  itself  as  a  study  on 
which  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  pupil's  attention  should  be  engaged,  as 
80on  after  his  introduction  into  a  Chemist's  establishment,  as  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  severally  taken  up  will  allow.    I  will  just  add,  that 
in  order  to  the  thoroughly  successful  prosecution  of  these  studies,  he 
should  have  been  previously  wdl  taught  in  elementary  mathematics,  in- 
cluding algebra ;  and  that  for  other  reasons,  a  modarate  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language  should  be  considered  indispensable.    Some  test 
of  these  preliminary  acquirements  should  therefore  be  instituted  at  the 
very  outset,  and  the  apprentice  should  have  the  opportunity  of  imme- 
diately commencing  the  scientific  part  of  his  education  in  a  Phaimaceu- 
tical  School.    But,  I  anticipate  among  other  x>os8ibIe  objections  to  the 
establishment  of  such  schools,  this  very  practical  one,  that  they  will  never 
pay — that  tlie  expense  of  them  will  never  be  balanced  by  the  fees  of  the 
students.    Now  I  have  been  in  some  degree  influenced  in  saying  what  I 
have  on  the  subject,  by  the  wish  to  suggest  the  outline  of  a  scheme  which 
has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me,  and  by  means  of  which  I  am  sang^uine 
enough  to  think  that  the  ultimate  attainment  of  this  object  may  be  facili- 
tated, with  advantage  also  to  another  class  of  institutions  in  which  I  take 
great  interest,  I  mean  Provincial  Medical  Schools. 

It  may  be  known  to  you  that  Lectures  upon  all  the  subjects  I  have 
entunerated  (and  which  I  believe  correspond  to  those  comprehended  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  school  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society),  with  the 
exception  of  Pharmacy,  are  comprised  within  the  scheme  of  the  Medical 
Schools.  And  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  latter  institutions  to  the  purposes  of  the  two  classes  of  students, 
Medical  and  Pharmaceutical,  would  be,  a  little  recasting  of  them,  which 
would,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  medical 
students  themselves.  The  view  has  been  long  entertained  by  myself,  and 
IS,  I  know,  shared  by  some  other  medical  teachers,  and  amongst  them  by 
some  of  considerable  influence,  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  in 
the  education  of  medical  students,  if  Chennstry  and  Botany  were  takea 
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oat  of  the  list  of  subjects  strictly  belonging  to  the  medical  corricnliim, 
and  that  an  aoquaintanoc  witii  these  shoald  be  attained  and  tested,  before 
the  imxfessiQnal  education  is  commenced.  I  see  no  reason,  then,  why 
these  subjects  should  not  be  studied  by  all,  who  intend  afterwards  entering^ 
as  strictly  medical  students,  in  the  schools  of  Pharmacy,  which  I  would 
pnqrase  to  annex  to  the  schools  of  medicine,  so  as  to  diminish  the  expense 
of  two  separate  establishments.  Then,  the  Lectures  at  present  ddivered 
on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  conjointly,  in  the  medical  schools, 
might  be  re-airanged  in  two  courses,  with  great  admntage ;  the  one 
course,  adapted  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmaceutical  student, 
and  occupied  with  Materia  Medica,  proper,  and  serying  to  the  medical 
student  as  introductory  to  the  ether  course,  which  shcnald  be  Pharma* 
oological,  ratfaw  than  Pharmaceutica],  and  including  Therapeutics,  be 
adi^ted  for  the  medical  students  alone.  A  separate  course  of  Pharmacy 
miglit  be  open  to  both  classes  of  students,  and  would,  I  am  persuaded,  if 
arranged  so  as  to  indude  practical  instruction  in  dispensing  of  medicines, 
(as  it  might  veiy  well  be,)  be  attended  by  a  large  number  of  medical 
students,  who,  now  that  the  habit  of  liring  as  pupils  in  the  houses  of 
general  practitioners,  who  dispense  their  own  medicines,  has  passed  reiy 
much  into  desuetude,  would,  I  imagine,  gladly  arail  themsmes  of  this 
mode  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  certificate  they  are  required  to 
obtain  with  respect  to  this  subject.  Such  a  scheme  as  I  haye  suggested, 
would,  in  fact,  go  to  the  constituting  certain  of  the  preliminary  courses 
now  deliyered  in  medical  schools,  with  one  additional  course,  into  schools 
of  Pharmacy,  which  might  be  annexed  to,  or  become  the  Pharmaceutical 
departments  of,  such  medical  schools.  Whether  the  hint  is  worth  farther 
consideration,  I  leaye  to  you  to  determine  ;  but  should  you  think  it  so^ 
it  would  then  become  e]q>edient  that  your  own  Society  and  any  similar 
ones  in  other  places,  should  confer  with  the  teachers  of  medical  schools, 
with  a  yiew  to  a  mutual  discussion  of  its  desirableness  and  practicability* 
I  think  it  necessary  to  add,  in  order  to  preyent  possible  misapprehension, 
that  I  haye  not  spoken  on  this  matter  to  any  of  my  late  coUoigues  in  the 
medical  school  of  this  dty,  and  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  ex* 
pcess  any  more  than  my  indiyidual  sentiments. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  bringing  this,  I  fear,  already  too  lengthy  address 
to  a  dose,  suffer  me  yet  once  more  to  adyert  to  a  topic  partially  luluded  to 
already.  I  feel  disposed  to  linger  oyer  the  high  claims  of  that  branch  of 
Sdence,  which  is  more  peculiarly  yours.  How  lofty  its  design— the  inter- 
pietation  of  that  sphynx-riddle,  the  nature  of  things  !  How  admirable 
its  use  as  a  disdpline  and  training  for  the  mind  in  search  of  truth  I  And 
in  tins  point  of  yiew  how  highly  descrying  your  appreciation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  a  chemic»Ed  philosopher,  without  becoming  conyersant  with 
those  laws  of  inquiry,  which,  as  Dr.  Thos.  Brown  says,  "regulate  our 
search  of  truth  in  all  things,  external  and  internal."  How  peculiarly  inte- 
resting, too,  the  present  aspect  of  chemical  philosophy; — ^in  a  condition 
eyidently  transitional,  and  fhll  of  suggestions  of  great  truths  on  the  eye 
of  discoyery.  What  words,  pregnant  with  farther  results,  are  those  of 
catalysis,  isomerism,  isormophism,  allotropism  ?— implying  facts  which 
would  strangely  startle  any  one  who  should  haye  fallen  into  a  Bip  ran 
Winkle  slumber,  soon  after  the  dazzling  light  of  Dalton's  discoyeries  had 
seemed  to  usher  in  a  new  and  permaneni  sera  in  the  sdence,  and  who  had 
now  waked  up  to  be  told  that  decompositions  may  be  effected  by  the 
contact  of  bodies  which  themsdyes  undergo  no  change  ;  that  a  long  array 
of  substances  has  been  discoyered,  consisting  of  identically  the  same 
^ments  and  in  the  same  exact  proportions,  and  yet  which  differ  as  widely 
in  thdr  respectiye  charaisters,  both  physical  and  chemical,  as  things  the 
most  dissimilar  in  their  composition  can  do ;  that  elementary  bodies, 
instead  of  possessing  fixed  properties,  may  flssume  different  conditions,  la 
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-which  (as  typified  in  the  strange  phases  presented  hy  carhon  in  charooal, 
plumbago,  and  the  diamond),  both  chemical  and  physical  characters  hare 
undergone  a  great  change  ;  so  as  even  to  reyiye  the  old  and  magnificent 
dream,  that  Sn  the  so-called  elements  may  be  found  resolvable  into  one. 

Surely,  it  is  a  great  privilege  that  with  your  practical  pursuits  should 
he  connected,  by  the  most  legitimate  alliance,  that  of  a  science,  so  wide  in 
its  scope,  so  rich  in  ascertained  results,  so  surpassingly  interesting  in  its 

g resent  position,  so  altogether  worthy  to  employ  in  its  investigation  the 
ighest  order  of  intellects.  What  stronger  inducements  need  I,-^ould  I 
ofier  your  younger  members,  to  assume,  as  a  body,  the  scientific  character 
-which  your  professional  designation  implies — to  determine  upon  being 
more  than  mere  tradesmen,  not  by  any  means  neglecting  the  needful  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  your  business,  which,  it  is  a  vulgar  mistake  to 
consider,  unfit  a  man  for  higher  pursuits  ;  but  being  at  once  good  men  of 
business  and  something  more  also;  cultivating  your  valuable  and  im- 
portant art,  in  that  enlarged  spirit,  which  avails  itself  eagerly  of  every 
opening  through  which  the  light  of  science  beams  upon  it,  and  which, 
loving  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  finds  in  the  mere  search  after  truth, 
a  reward  so  great,  so  lasting,  and  so  pure,  that,  while  a  man  is  thereby 
elevated  above  the  influences  of  a  sordid  ambition,  he  is  to  a  great  extent 
compensated  for  possible  disappointments  of  his  just  expectations,  and 
realises  a  larger  amount  of  happiness  and  soUd  enjoyment  than  any 
extent  of  success  in  the  race  after  riches  and  honours  could  ever  pour 
into  his  bosom.  

BIRMINGHAM  PHARMACEUTICAL  INSTITUTION. 


First  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  at  the  Stork  Hotel,  Old  Square,  Nov»  3,  1848, 
Mb.  W.  Southall,  Fresedbnt,  in  the  Chair. 

EXTRACTS  FBOU  THE  REPORT. 

GENTLBKENj^The  first  year  of  the  Birmingham  Pharmaceutical  Insti- 
tution having  terminated,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  present 
you  a  Report  of  their  proceedings,  and  this  duty  is  rendered  the  more 
agreeable,  as,  upon  referring  to  the  minutes  of  transactions,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  Institution  has  made  steady  progress  from  its  foundation  to 
the  present  time. 

The  early  career  of  every  institution  for  the  advancement  of  art  or 
science  is  invariably  beset  with  difficulties,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
most  persevering  labour,  require  much  time  to  overcome ;  and  whether  we 
tike  a  retrospective  view  of  what  has  already  been  accomplishei,  or  con- 
trive plans  for  the  futiire,  certain  contingencies  must  be  duly  allowed  for. 
Under  all  circumstances  the  Committee  congratulate  you  on  the  prosperous 
condition  of  your  Tpstitution  at  the  present  time,  as  wUl  appear  from  the 
subsequent  portion  of  this  report 

In  the  laws  of  the  Institution,  its  objecto  are  stated  to  be,  **  to  facilitate 
the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and  the  sciences  with  which 
it  is  connected ;  and  to  promote  the  diffusion  amongst  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists of  any  kind  of  knowledge  that  may  be  useful  to  them  in  their  trade ;" 
and  these  objects  are  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a 
library,  lectures,  and  meetings  of  the  members  for  reading  scientific 
papers,  &c 

Endeavouring  to  carry  out  these  views,  the  Committee  directed  such  a 
portion  of  the  funds  as  they  considered  advisable  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  the  library  was  opened  to  the  members  on  the  20th 
of  December,  between  which  date  and  the  SOth  of  September,  two  hundred 
and  forty -six  entries  were  made  in  the  register  of  books  taken  out. 
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Although  the  number  of  books  is  at  present  but  small,  it  includes  some  of 
the  most  approTed  standard  works  on  each  department  of  Pharmacy,  and 
the  collateral  sciences. 

During  the  past  jear  two  courses  of  six  lectures  each,  hare  been  deli- 
yered  at  the  Fhilosophical  Institution :  one  on  Chemistry,  by  Professor 
Shaw,  in  January,  February,  and  March,  was  attended  by  thirty-three 
Btudents  ;  and  the  other  on  Botany,  by  Professor  Enowles,  in  May,  June, 
and  July,  was  attended  by  thirty-nine.  These  numbers  indicate  that  con- 
siderable interest  must  be  taken  in  the  study  of  the  two  sciences  ;  but  a 
great  hinderance  to  regular  attendance  has  been  found  to  arise  from  the 
late  hours  of  business,  especially  during  the  summer.  In  the  ensuing  year 
it  is  proposed  to  restrict  the  lectures  to  the  winter  season,  and  it  is  requested 
that  principals  will  afford  their  assistants  and  apprentices  every  convenient 
&cility  for  attending  them. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Professor  Shaw  to  deliver  fifteen 
lectures,  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Inorganic  Preparations  used  in  Medicine, 
which  the  Conmiittee  anticipate  from  the  Professor's  well  known  ability 
as  a  lecturer  and  a  scientific  Chemist,  will  prove  of  great  practical  value. 

The  first  meeting  for  reading  scientific  papers  was  held  at  the  Pliiloso- 
phical  Institution,  in  April,  when  an  address  to  the  Members  was  read  by 
the  President.  Three  meetings  were  subsequently  held  in  May.  June,  and 
July,  at  which, '  as  well  as  at  the  meeting  in  April,  papers  on  various 
Pharmaceutical  subjects  were  read,  and  collections  of  firesh  medicinal 
plants  exhibited. 

The  Committee  feel  pleasure  in  acknowledging  their  obligation  to  several 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  who  have  .honoured  the  meetings  with 
their  presence.  The  duties  of  the  Pharmaceutist  constantly  require  his 
co-operation  with  the  Medical  Plractitioner  ;  hence  the  importance  will  be 
seen  of  the  latter  being  consulted  with,  in  every  attempt  to  introduce  im- 
provements in  Pharmacy  ;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked  how  great 
public  advantage  might  be  derived  from  a  more  general  and  regular  inter- 
course between  the  members  of  the  two  professions. 

According  to  the  6th  law,  regulating  the  election  of  the  Committee,  the 
following  gentlemen  have  been  chosen  by  lot  to  continue  in  office  a  second 
year  : — Mr.  W.  Southall,  Mr.  Cattell,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  W.  Southall,  jun., 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Homcastle. 

Chemists  and  Druggists  have  always,  as  a  body,  been  regarded  as  occu- 
pying a  position  in  society  next  in  orider  to  the  learned  professions,  and 
inde^,  such  an  acquaintance  with  science  and  the  usual  subjects  of  a  pro- 
fessional education  is  necessary  for  the  competent  discharge  of  their 
duties,  as  would  fully  entide  them  to  that  rank.  All  our  members  must 
be  aware,  however,  that  the  position  we  have  to  preserve  is  not  a  sta- 
tionary one — we  see  from  the  rapid  advances  of  all  classes  in  intelligence, 
that  to  maintain  our  rank  we  must  be  continually  progressing — the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  our  predecessors  has  become  the  common  knowledge 
of  our  cotemporaries ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  coming  generation  of 
Pharmaceutists  to  apply  the  multitudinous  discoveries  which  science  has 
already  made  and  is  still  making  to  the  further  improvement  of  their  art. 
Such  are  the  increasing  demands  upon  our  skill ;  and  are  we  to  neglect 
and  despise  the  obvious  means  by  which  they  may  be  satisfied  ?  Would 
it  not  be  more  pleasing  as  well  as  more  profitable  to  do  that  which  is 
required  of  us  ?  The  business  we  make  choice  of  we  are  morally  under 
an  engagement  to  conduct  with  our  best  ability,  and  we  may  feel  assured 
that  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  neglect  this  obligation  with  impunity. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  permitted  us  to  remind  you  of  some  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  societies.  In  the  first  place,  the  property,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  Uie  intelligence  of  the  whole  are  at  the  service  of  every  member. 
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B  will  affivd  an  lUnfttration  of  the  maimer  in  wUch  eadi  may  dmAre  bene- 
fit, if  wb  snppose  the  case  of  some  person  in  search  of  infonnatlon  upon  any 
particular  subject.  How  is  he  to  obtain  it  ?  If  he  has  no  one  to  direct  him 
in  the  inquiiy,  he  may  search  through  Tolnme  after  yolmne,  and  spend 
weeks,  or  even  months,  in  fruitless  labour ;  whereas,  by  shnply  propoond* 
ing  the  question  to  a  society,  the  infbrmation  might  be  obta[ined  imme- 
diately. Every  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  study  by  himsd^  must 
at  times  hare  felt  the  want  of  assistance,  which  would  hare  saved  mudi 
valuable  time,  and  hare  conducted  him  with  ease  through  difllcultiee  that 
have  neaiiy  determined  l^m  to  throw  up  his  task  in  despair.  A]X>ther 
use  of  societies  is,  the  stimulus  given  to  thought  by  the  associating  and 
conversing  together  of  a  number  of  persons.  It  has  been  observol  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  operations  of  the  mind,  that  by  expressuig  oar 
thoughts  we  give  them  permanence  and  fix  them  in  the  memory,  and  when 
several  persons  are  brought  to  think  upon  the  same  subject,  there  is  less 
liability  to  error,  for  if  a  few  are  led  away  by  any  prejudice,  others  wiio 
are  not  so  biassed  will  be  able  to  correct  them. 


ORIOIZCAXi  AKD  SZTRAOTBD  AKTICXiSB. 


ON  THE  EQUIVALENT  OR   COMBINING  VOLUxMES  OF 

SOLID  BODIES. 

BY  6E0B6E  FOWNES,   ESQ.>  F.B.8. 

The  first  yolume  of  the  works  of  the  Cavendish  Society,  of  whidi 
a  general  review  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  this  Joamaly 
contains,  as  there  noticed,  two  important  and  interesting  memmra  on 
the  above  subject,  namely,  a  report  by  Professor  Otto,  of  Brunswick^ 
being  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of  MM.  Kopp, 
Schroeder,  and  otners  of  the  earlier  continental  experimenters ;  and  a 

Japer  by  M.  FQhol  translated  from  the  Annaies  de  Ckimit  et  de 
*hysique*  containing  a  number  of  new  determinations  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  various  substances^  of  great  inoportance  to  the  theory  of 
combination  by  volume.  The  inquiry  itself  being  one  which  at  pre> 
sent  excites  great  interest,  while  the  circulation  of  the  volume  con* 
taining  the  papers  referred  to  is  limited  to  the  membera  of  the  Caven* 
dish  Society,  a  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  facts  which  have  yet 
come  to  light  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

The  researches  under  consideration  constitute  an  attempt  to  extend 
to  solids  and  licmids  the  law  regulating  combinations  among  gaseous 
bodies  discovered  many  years  ago  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  in  virtue  of  which 
chemical  union  among  these  latter  always  takes  place  between  equal 
volumes  of  the  combining  gases,  or  between  volumes  which  bear  a 
simple  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  further  invariably  observed,  that 
the  contraction  of  bulk  which  so  frequently  follows  combination,  itself 
also  bears  a  aimple  relation  to  the  volumes  of  the  combining  gases. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  compound  gases,  aud  the  vapours  of 
eomplex  volatile  liquids  (which  are  truly  gases  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses) follow  the  same  law  as  elementary  bodies,  when  they  unite  with 
these  latter  or  combine  among  themsdves. 
The  ultimate  reason  of  Gay-Lussac*s  law  is  clearly  the  remarkable 

•  Thh^  Series,  xxi.,  415. 
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relation  established  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  between  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  body  in  the  gaseous  state  and  its  chemical  equivalent ;  a 
relation  of  such  a  kind  that  quantities  by  weight  of  the  various  gases 
expressed  by  their  equivalent  numbers,  or  in  other  words,  quantitiea 
by  weight  which  combine,  occupy  under  similar  circumstances  of 
pressure  and  temperature  either  equal  volumes,  or  volumes  bearing  a 
simple  proportion  to  each  other. 

If  both  the  specific  gravity  and  the  chemical  equivalent  of  a  gas  be 
known,  its  eauivalent  or  combining  volume  can  be  easily  determined, 
since  it  will  be  represented  by  the  number  of  times  the  weight  of  an 
unit  of  volume  (tne  specific  gravity)  is  contained  in  the  weight  of  one 
chemical  equivalent  of  the  substance.  In  other  words,  the  equivalent 
volume  is  found  by  dividing  the  chemical  equivalent  by  the  specific 
gravity.  The  subjoined  table  of  the  principal  gaseous  elementary 
bodies  is  thus  constructed. 

Sp.  gravity.    Eqal.  weight.  Zqal.  vol. 

Hydrogen    0693 1 14.43 

Nitrogen 972  14.       14.40 

Chkirine  2.470  35.42  14.33 

Bromine-vapotir 5.393  78.26  14.51 

Iodine-vapour 8.716  126.36  14.50 

Carbon-v^K>ur  (hypothetical) .418  6 14.34 

Mercury-vapour 7.000  100 14.29 

Oxygen    1.1057 8 7.23 

Phosphorus-vapour  4.350  31.38  7.21 

Arsenic-vapour 10.420  75.21  7.21 

Sulphur-vapour 6.654  16.09  2.418 

Thus  it  appears  that  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
carbon,  and  mercury  in  the  gaseous  state,  have  the  same  equivalent 
volume ;  oxygen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic  one-half  of  this,  and  sul- 
phur one-sixth.  The  slight  discrepancies  in  the  numbers  result 
chlefiy  from  errors  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities. 

Compound  bodies  exhibit  exactly  the  same  results : 

8p.  graTitr.   Equiv.  weight.    Equlv.  vol. 

Water-vapour 625  9 14.40 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen    1.525  22 14.43 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 1.171  17.09  14.59 

Sulphurous  acid 2.210  32.09  14.52 

Carbonic  oxide   973  14 14.39 

Carbonic  acid 1.524  22 14.43 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen 559  8 14.31 

defiant  gas 981  14 14.27 

Binoxide  of  nitrogen 1.039  30 28.87 

Hydrochloric  add 1.269  36.42  28.70 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen 1.240 34.38  27.72 

Ammonia    589  17 28.86 


Ether-vapour 2.586 

Aoetone-vapour 2.022 

Benzol-vapour    2.738 

Aloohol-vapour 1.613 


37. 

14.31 

29. 

14.34 

78. 

28.49 

46. 

28.52 

Strictly  speaking,  some  of  these  compounds  have  no  true  chemical 
equivalents,  inasmuch  as  they  form  no  direct  compounds.  In  these 
cases  the  equivalent  is  deduced  from  the  formula  commonly  assigned 
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to  tbem,  which  must  stand  in  some  very  simple  relation  to  the  real 
formula,  whatever  the  latter  may  be. 

In  forming  such  tables  it  must  obviously  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  what  body  is  chosen  as  the  standard  of  specific  gravity, 
whether  oxygen,  hydrogen,  atmospheric  air,  or  any  other  substance  ; 
the  numbers  representing  the  combining  volumes  will  be  altered  by 
any  alteration  in  the  standard  of  specific  gravity,  but  the  relation  be- 
tween them  will  remain  the  same.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
equivalent  weights ;  either  of  the  scales  in  use  may  be  taken,  provided 
it  be  adhered  to  throughout. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  combinations  among  solid 
substances,  and  try  to  see  if  any  such  simple  and  beautiful  law  is  to  be 
traced  among  these  phenomena.  The  same  mode  of  proceeding  ia 
here  adopted ;  the  combining  volume  is  found  by  dividing  the  equiva- 
lent by  the  specific  gravity,  and  represents  in  the  same  manner  the 
number  of  unities  of  volume  contained  in  one  equivalent  of  the  sub- 
stance under  consideration.  In  the  following  table  of  elementary 
substances,  the  scale  of  equivalents  having  oxygen  equal  to  100,  in 
general  use  on  the  continent,  has  been  adopted,  wnile  the  specific 
gravities  are^  as  usual,  referred  to  water.  In  very  many  cases  these 
latter  are  more  or  less  uncertain,  and  fresh  determinations  require  to 
be  made.  The  results,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  approximative 
only,  and  subject  to  future  correction. 

Sp.  grrarlty.       Eqnir.  weig:ht.    Equir.  Tolarae. 

Antimony    6.72  1613  240 

Arsenic     5.86  938  160 

Bismuth  9.85  2660  270 

•     Bromine  3.06  1000  826 

Cadmium 8.60  697  81 

Chlorine,  liquefied 1.38  443  320 

Chromium  5.10  329  64 

Cobalt 8.39  869  44 

Copper 9.00  396  44 

Gold 19.10  2458  128 

Iodine  4.93  1586  320 

Iridium    21.60  1232  57 

Iron 7.70  850  45 

Lead 11.35  1294  114 

Manganese  8.00 .    346  43 

Mercury  13.60  1250  92 

Molybdenum  8.68  596  68 

Nickel 8.41  370  44 

Osmium  21.80  1243  57 

Palladium    11.70  666  67 

Phosphorus 1.77  392  222 

Platinum 21.60  1232  57 

Potassium   84  489  583 

Bhodium 11.40  652  57 

Selenium 4.30  495  115 

Silver  10.40  1350  130 

Sodium 99  290  292 

Sulphur   1.99  200  100 

Tellurium    6.26  802  128 

Tin  7.28  ,  736  101 

Titanium 5.33  '  302  56 

Tungsten 17.10  1188  70 

Zinc 6.95  406  58 
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From  an  iuspection  of  this  table,  it  is  obvious  at  once  that  the  sim- 
plicity presented  by  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  union^  does  not  here 
exist.  Stilly  howerer,  relations  may  be  observed  which  are  too  dose 
and  too  numerous  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  For  example,  several 
members  of  the  same  natural  family  or  isomorphous  group  of  elements 
have  the  same  equivalent  volume : — 


Cobalt  44 

Copper 44 

Iron  45 

Nickel 44 

Manganese  43 


n. 

Iridium 57 

Osmium 57 

Palladium 57 

Platinum  67 

Rhodium  57 

IV. 

Bromine   326 

Chlorine ;..320 

Iodine 320 


Molybdenum 68 

TuDgsten 70 

The  equivalent  volumes  of  selenium  and  sulphur,  gold  and  silver, 
are  also  nearly  the  same ;  those  of  zinc  and  chromium,  which  belong 
to  the  first  group,  present  serious  discrepancies. 

The  equivalent  volume  of  a  compound  of  simple  constitution,  is 
sometimes  made  up  of  the  equivalent  volumes  of  its  components ;  in 
other  cases  condensation  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  act  of 
union : — 

Sam  of  vols,  of 
Sp.  gravity.    Eqaiv.  weight.    Equiv.  yoI.     constitaeott. 

Sulphuret  of  copper  ...  4.16  596  144  144 

Sulphuret  of  silver 6.80  1550  228  230 

Bisulphuret  of  iron   ...  5.08  750  147  245 

Sulphuret  of  potassium  2.13  689  323  683 

Sulphuret  of  sodium ...  2.47  490  198  393 

Cliloride  of  potassium    2.00  932  466  903 

Chloride  of  sodium  ...  2.24  733  327  612 

Iodide  of  lead 6.38  2880  452  434 

Iodide  of  silver  5.50  2936  534  450 

In  most  of  the  few  instances  cited  above,  some  approach  to  a  regular 
law  seems  to  exist,  that  is,  if  a  very  wide  margin  be  left  for  practical 
errors  of  observation  and  sources  of  discrepancy  to  be  presently  noticed. 
The  volumes  of  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  silver  agree  with  the 
sum  of  those  of  their  components;  in  bisulphuret  of  iron,  the  volume 
of  the  sulphur  has  suffered  contraction  to  one-half;  in  the  formation 
of  the  sulphurets  of  potassium  and  sodium,  a  condensation  amounting 
to  one-half  of  the  wnole  has  taken  place ;  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  chlorides  of  these  two  metals ;  m  the  iodide  of  lead^  no  contrac- 
tion has  taken  place ;  but  in  that  of  silver,  the  very  anomalous  effect  of 
expansion. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  remarkable  points  which  has  yet  come 
to  light  is  the  observation  of  M.  Schroeder,  that  when  fiom  the  cal* 
culaied  specific  volumes  of  a  series  of  analogous  compounds,  as  oxides, 
chlorides,  or  other  salts,  the  numbers  representing  the  volumes  of  the 
respective  metals  or  metallic  oxides  be  deducted,  the  same  number  is 
often  left  as  the  representative  of  the  volume  of  the  common  consti- 
tuent of  the  series.  The  nitrates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  the  sulphates 
of  zinc  andjcopper,  the  carbonates  of  baryta  and  zinc  may  be  thus  com- 
pared:— 
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Kitrate  of  baryta 501 

Barjrta  175 

ITitricadd 826 

Sulphate  of  oxide  of  zinc 294 

Oxide  of  zinc... ^ 90 

Sulphuric  add •.«..•  204 

Carbonate  of  baryta 294 

Baryta  175 

Carbonic  acid  119 


E4|.TOl. 

Nitrate  of  Strmtia  466 

Strontia 140 

ITitricacid 8SS 

Sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper...  260 

Oxide  of  copper 76 

Sulphuric  add — .«.  204 

Carbonateof  oxide  of  zinc  ...  209 
Oxide  of  zinc 90 

Carbonic  add 119 


This  ride,  howerer,  does  not  seem  to  be  general ;  or,  at  any  Tate, 
the  same  number  does  not  always  represent  the  combining  volume  of 
die  same  substance,  neither  do  we  difierent  numbers  obtained  by  this 
indirect  method  bear  any  simple  relation  to  eadi  other. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  tend  to  show  that  any  law 
connecting  the  yolumes  of  solids  and  licpids  with  their  chemical  equi- 
valents^ must  in  all  probability  be  disguised  and  obscured  by  drcuni« 
stances  which  are  radlv  or  practically  inoperatiye  in  the  case  of  gases, 
in  addition  to  which,  tne  law  itself  may  be  of  a  more  complex  nature, 
and  in  this  respect  more  in  accordance  with  the  varying  pro}>erties 
and  physical  constitution  of  the  bodies  subject  to  its  influence.  The 
extreme  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  the  law  of  gaseous  combination 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  dose  uniformity  of  physical  constitu- 
tion enjoyed  by  all  gases,  independently  of  their  chemical  nature. 

The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  different  gases  is  sensibly  the  same  ; 
their  rates  of  expansion,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  so  nearly 
identical,  that  for  almost  all  nractical  purposes  the  differences  may  be 
neglected.  Tbe  same  ratio,  tnerefore,  between  the  spedfic  gravities  of 
these  bodies  will  always  be  preserved,  and  observations  made  upon  them 
be  thus  independent  of  the  effect  of  temperature,  provided  that  the 
particular  temperature  chosen  be  maintained  througnout  all  the  expe- 
riments. But  with  solids  and  liquids  the  case  is  widdy  different. 
Bach  of  these  bodies  has  its  own  particular  rate  of  expansion  by  heat ; 
the  relative  specific  gravities  of  a  number  of  such  will  vary  exceedingly 
with  the  temperature  at  which  the  observation  is  made.  In  deter- 
mining the  spedfic  gravities  of  numerous  solids  and  liquids,  therefcnre, 
with  a  view  of  forming  a  table  of  their  comparatiye  combining  volumes, 
the  question  will  at  once  arise,  at  what  temperature  this  comparison  is 
to  be  made.  Will  the  same  temperature  serve  for  all,  or  must  the 
specific  gravity  of  each  individual  substance  be  taken  at  some  par- 
ticular normal  temperature  of  its  own  ?  If  the  latter,  how  is  this 
normal  temperature  to  be  found  .^  Is  it,  as  some  have  supposed, 
related  to  the  melting  or  boiling-point  of  the  substance  ?  In  what 
way,  in  short,  is  it  hoped  that  bodies  may  be  fairly  compared  under 
similar  physical  circumstances  with  respect  to  temperature  ? 

Another  very  great  difficulty  springs  from  the  modifications  in  the 
specific  gravities  of  solids,  arising  from  differences  in  the  state  of  aggre* 
gacion.    Among  die  metals^  for  example^  eqiecially  those  which  pie« 
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t  the  dianeter  of  malleal»lity,  the  variations  of  ^edfic  gravity  are 
extreme.  Finely-divided  metal  reduced  by  hydrc^en ;  the  same  metal 
melted  into  a  button  ;  and  the  button,  uter  rolling  or  hammering, 
poresent  diflbrenoes  as  great  as  those  between  one  metal  and  another. 
Carbon  in  the  state  of  lamp-black,  in  that  of  graphite,  in  that  of  the 
hard  deposit  in  coal-gas  retorts,  and  in  that  of  diamond,  is  not  physi- 
cally the  same  substance.  The  same  remark  applies  to  sulphur,  which 
is  capable  of  existing  in  two  or  three  different  states  of  aggravation, 
having  two  or  three  different  specific  gravities  to  corresponaT 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  to  deter  those  who  may  be 
willing  to  pursue  this  very  important  and  interesting  inquiry,  but 
merdy  to  p<unt  out  some  ox  the  difficulties  which  beset  die  subject. 
That  a  real  law  of  volumes  does  exist  is  in  the  highest  d^ree'probable^ 
and  that  its  discovery  will  in  the  end  reward  (he  diligence  of  those 
who  seek  it  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  the  inquirv  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
end  Uiat  the  very  foundations  of  this  branch  of  research  have  vet  to 
be  laid  by  a  solution  of  the  preceding  questions  we  also  fully  believe. 

It  is  rather  extraordinarv  that  the  papers  of  MM.  Otto  and  Filhol 
contain  no  notice  of  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Messrs.  Playfair  and 
Joule,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  ihe  Chemical  Society  of  London. 
The  first  of  these  especially,*  contains  an  immense  number  of  deter- 
minations of  specific  gravities  of  salts.  The  attention  of  the  autiiors 
was  d^fly  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  volume  occupied  by  salts  in 
solution,  but  the  valuable  data  preserved  in  this  memoir  are  also 
applicable  to  other  purposes. 


FORMATION  OF  A  NEW  ACID  FROM  A  FOSSIL 
RESIN,  BY  THE  ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID. 

Br  MS.  WlUilAX  BASTICK. 

In  making  a  deep  excavation  at  Highgate,  recently,  a  large 
quantity  of  a  resinous  body  was  found  some  depth  below  the 
sur&ce,  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  substance,  a  small  portion  of 
which  came  into  my  possession.  In  examining  its  properties,  I 
found  it  to  resemble  a  fossil  body  which  Thomson  has  described, 
and  which  was  obt^ned  from  the  same  locality.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slightiy  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  with  greater  facility 
in  ether.  Hard  as  colophony,  highly  inflammable ;  of  tiie  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.050.  It  suffers  no  important  change  by  being 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  consequentiy  it  contains  no 
ready  formed  acid.  Sulphuric  add  dissolves  it^  the  solution  being 
of  a  purple  brown  colour.  Water  precipitates  from  tiie  acid  solu- 
tion a  carbonaceous  substance,  resembling  artificial  tannin.  Nitric 
acid  attacks  this  resinous  body  with  great  avidity,  especially  when 
heated,   attended  with  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  in  great 

•  VoL  ii,  p.  401. 
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abundance,  which  shows  that  the  oiddation  of  this  substance  takes 
place  when  so  treated.  Unlike  most  other  resinous  matters,  whea 
subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  a  similar  way,  no  oxalic 
acid  is  formed.  If  sufficient  acid  be  employed,  the  whole  of  the 
fossil  resin  is  oxidized  and  dissolved,  but  a  portion  of  it  will 
re-appear  in  the  add  solution  when  cold,  in  the  shape  of  small 
floating  particles. 

In  searching  for  the  chief  product  of  oxidation,  the  cold  solution 
was  separated  from  the  undissolved  particles,  and  distilled  water 
added  to  it  in  considerable  quantity,  which  produced  a  voluminons 
precipitate  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  This  precipitate  was  well 
washed  with  distilled  water  on  a  filter,  to  free  it  from  nitric  add 
and  any  other  matters  soluble  in  that  menstruum.  The  predpitate 
when  dried,  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder, 
without  any  crystalline  appearance.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  more  so  in  hot.     It  has  an  add  re-action  on  litmus 

Eaper.     To  the  taste  it  is  very  bitter  and  sour ;  it  inflames  when 
eated  on  platina,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residuum.     It  is 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  which  solutions  when  evaporated, 
leave  a  powder  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  above  dried  pred- 
pitate.    With  solution  of  ammonia  it  is  neutralised,  and  forms  a 
reddish-brown    solution,  which    when  evaporated,  produces  an 
amorphous  substance  like  ammonio-citrate  of  iron.     Its  behaviour 
with  soda  and  potash  is  similar,  producing  soluble  salts,  but  not 
crystallizable,  at  least  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe.     When 
the  acid  itself,  or  the  neutral  ammonia  salt  of  it,  is  mixed  with 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  barytes,  lime,  and  magnesia,  it  predpitates 
these  bases  in  the  form  of  almost  insoluble  compounds  of  them 
with  this  acid  of  a  light  yellow  colour.     In  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  the  protoxide  of  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  it 
gives  precipitates  of  a  more  insoluble  character,  but  similar  in 
other  respects.     With  a  salt  of  copper,  it  throws  down  a  light 
green  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.     Added  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  precipitates  a  compound  soluble  in 
excess  of  ammonia  and  nitric  add.     These  results  were  of  a  uniform 
character  when  produced  by  this  add  prepared  at  dififerent  opera- 
tions.    Therefore,  as  I  am  unacqusunted  with  any  acid  with  dmilar 
properties,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  compound  of  two  or 
more  proximate  principles,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  that  it  is 
a  new  organic  acid,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  fossil  resin, 
especially  as  I  have  not  detected  the  formation  of  any  other  body  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid.     For  want  of  a  better  name,  I  propose  to 
call  it  fosresinic  oddL     I  must  leave  to  those  who  have  more 
leisure  and  the  indination  to  do  it,  the  task  of  ascertaining  its  con- 
stitution and  atomic  weight.     I  am  informed  plenty  of  the  resin 
can  be  procured  at  Highgate  or  in  its  neighbourhood. 
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The  acids  which  have  the  greatest  resembl&nce  in  their  proper- 
ties  to  the  fosresiuic  acid,  are  the  piaic  and  colopholic  acids.  They 
form  like  it,  salts  soluble  in  water  with  the  alkalies,  and  iasolabla 
Baits  with  the  alkaiiaB  earths  and  metallic  oxides.  Thej  are  also 
unciTStallizable  bodies.  It  may  he  distinguished  from  pinic  acid 
by  the  greater  insolubility  of  its  salts  in  alcohol,  and  from  colo- 
pholic acid  by  its  colour,  colopholic  acid  being  dark  brown.  Tlug 
last  test  is  the  only  one,  excepting  the  respective  solubility  of  their 
salts,  which  Liebig  g^ves  for  distinguishing  pinic  from  colopholio 
wAi,  so  meagre  is  the  amount  of  information  publiabed,  and 
perhaps  ascertained,  respecting  the  properties  of  these  resinous 
acids.  There  is  one  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  in  reference 
to  these  bodies,  viz.,  that  fosresinic  acid  is  a  product  and  the  others 
are  educts.  Upon  combustion  I  do  not  think  this  new  acid  will 
be  found  to  be  isomeric  with  any  of  the  resinous  acids,  which 
relation  they  mostly  bear  to  each  other,  but  will  probably  be  found 
to  he  richer  in  oxygen.  Should,  however,  these  speculations  prove 
to  be  incorrect,  it  will  at  all  events  be  an  additional  instance  to  our 
experience  of  the  artificial  formation  of  an  organic  acid. 

CAREY'S  PATENT  HECLA. 

This  is  s  coffee-pot  which  majr  also  be  used 
for  infusions  in  general.  It  consists  of  an  ex- 
ternal cylindrical  veuel  (a),  within  which 
a  metallic  fuimd-shaped  strainer  is  fixed,  the 
upper  rim  of  the  funnel  being  soldered  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pot,  near  the  tap,  while  ' 
the  lube  of  the  funnel  reaches  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  The  strainer  is  fixed  in 
the  apex  of  the  cone  of  the  funnel ;  the  spout 
communicates  with  the  space  beneath  and  be- 
Hde  the  funnel. 

In  using  the  apparatus  a  cork  is  fitted  into 
the  end  of  the  spout,  and  boiling  water  is 
poured  into  the  funnel  so  as  to  fill  it.  Wbi\e 
the  cork  remains  inserted,  tbewater,  supported 
by  the  pressnre  of  the  air  beneath,  is  retained 
in  the  funnel,  which  is  the  measure  of  the 
qaantity  to  he  used. 

On  removing  the  cork,  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  bang 
no  longer  confined,  the  water  runs  into  the  lower  chamber.  The  cofiea 
or  other  materials  are  now  put  into  the  funnel  over  the  strainer :  the 
cork  is  ^ain  inserted  into  the  spout,  and  the  pot  is  placed  over  the  lamp 
(bj.  when  the  water  boils,  the  steam  and  expanded  air  force  the 
water  into  the  funnel  in  contact  with  the  solid  ingredients,  and  on 
removing  the  heat,as  condensation  and  contraction  take  place,  the  fluid 
is  forced  back  again  by  the  pressure  of  the  atroospbere. 

The  principle  of  action  is  umilar  to  that  of  Parker's  cofiee-pot  and 
several  others  which  have  been  much  used ;  but  the  one  before  ns  is 
the  roost  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  managed. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  COCHINEAL, 

BT  OEBABDO  ZOSR  DE  NOBREQA, 
Member  of  tbe  Pharmtceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

I  HATE  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Pharmacentical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  a  translation  (with  some  additions)  of  Santiago  da  Cruz  e 
Gon^alves'  Treatise  on  ffie  Cultivation  of  Cochineal:'^ 

The  following  practical  hints  for  the  cultiyation  of  the  nopal,  and  for 
rearing  and  preparing  the  cochineal  insect  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
are  the  result  of  the  experience  of  Senhor  Santiago  da  Cruz  e  Gon9^Te8, 
a  Surgeon  established  in  Teneriffe,  who  was  appointed  by 'the  Spanish 
government  to  superintend  the  cultiyation  of  this  valuable  article  in  that 
kland,  where  it  was  introduced  by  a  Spanish  priest  named  Quinteiro,  in 
the  year  1826.  The  insects  were  procured  by  this  person  from  Cadiz,  and 
are  the  same  that  had  been  previously  brought  thither  from  Mexico*, 
after  the  Spanish  goTemment  had  lost  all  autiiority  oyer  the  American 
Colonies,  and  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  opposing  the  introduction  of 
the  cochineal  into  the  peninsula. 

At  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  TeneritTe,  the  government  establiahed 
a  fund  of  3000  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  all  the  cochineal  that 
should  be  produced,  and  thereby  of  encouraging  its  cultivation.  The  price 
was  fixed  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound,  and  the  article  was  exempted 
from  tithes  and  export  duties  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  That  this  pro- 
ceeding succeeded  most  satisfactorily,  we  have  the  best  authority  for 
believing. 

The  nopal  is  also  a  native  of  Madeira,  where  it  grows  most  abundant^ 
and  luxuriantly.  This  fact  induced  my  friend  Miguel  de  Carvalho  e 
Almeida  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  cochineal  insect  into  this  beauti- 
ful island,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  attempt  succeeded. 

This  gentleman  found,  however,  that  he  had  to  contend  not  only  with  the 
natural  indolence  and  prejudice  of  the  country  people,  but  also  against 
obstacles  raised  try  certain  landed  proprietors  who  were  blind  to  their  own 
interests.  But  the  principal  cause  of  the  limited  success  which  attended 
his  endeavours,  was,  that  no  one  on  the  spot  ofibred  to  the  cultivator  a 
suflSciently  remunerating  price  for  his  produce. 

Beyond  this,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  cochineal  might  not  become  an 
important  means  in  aiding  to  extricate  the  people  of  ^fadeira  from  the 
state  of  extreme  poverty  into  which  the  gradual  dedine  of  the  wine  trade 
has  plunged  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  slight  encouragement  which  the  cultivator  le- 
oeived,  the  insects  which  he  originally  introduced,  have  been  altogether 
ne^Lected,  and  no  care  whatever  bestowed  on  tliem.  But,  notwithstanding 
th^  both  they  and  the  nopal  plants  have  continued  to  thrive,  and  I  am 
told  on  good  authority  that  when  sold  and  exported,  the  cochineal  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  wdl  worthy  cultivation.  When 
first  introduced  into  Madeira,  f&m  were  entertained  that  the  insect 
would  attack  and  injure  the  fig  and  other  fruits,  but  from  enquiries  I 
find  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened.  I  have  seen  the  insects 
cultivated  dose  to  the  vines,  without  any  appearance  of  their  spreading 
to,  or  injuring  the  latter  in  any  way. 

*  Tbere  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  insect  is  identical  with  that  known  in 
Mexico  by  the  name  of  Gtom.  fintk,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  being 
covered  with  a  white  powder,  which,  however,  does  not  conceal  the 
wriDUes  on  the  body« 
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PIBXCnOVS  FOB  THE  CULTZYATION  OF  THE  NOPAL,  AMD  THE  BEABING  OV 

THE  AMBBICAM  COCHINEAL  INSECT. 

I.  Of  the  CtJiwatiaii  of  the  Nopal. — ^In  countries  that  possess  but 
littie  soil  fitted  to  produce  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  abound  in  arid 
and  rocky  land,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  substitute  the  pro- 
duction of  some  other  article  that  may  commercially  compensate  to  the 
poptdation  for  the  barrenness  of  the  soiL  For  such  land  in  a  tropical 
dimate,  there  is  nothing  more  easily  or  more  profitably  cultirated,  than 
the  cochineal  raised  upon  the  nopal  plant,  commosdy  called  in  Portuguese 
Figuehra  da  India  or  Tababeira,  the  Cactus  cockinillifer  of  Linnseus,  the 
Opuntia  cochin^i/era  of  Candolle. 

Besides  yielding  cochineal,  the  nopal  makes  an  excellent  fence  for  fields, 
snd  thus  a  douUe  adyantage  accrues  finom  its  cultivation.  In  grounds 
already  lienoed,  the  plants  should  be  placed  three  feet  apart,  so  that  there 
m^  be  plenty  of  room  for  cultirating  them  and  gathering  the  cochineal. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nopal  with  red  fruit  is  the  best  food  for  cochi- 
neal insects  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  insect  does  not  derive  its  colour 
from  the  plant,  but  generate  it.  It  is  its  own  proper  and  natural  colour. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  i^ants  are  those  which  are  most  sue* 
cnient,  least  prickly,  and  have  the  most  delicate  cuticle. 

The  nopals  may  be  used  for  four  or  at  most  fire  yesrs,  for  rearing 
cochinesl  At  tl»B  end  of  that  th^  should  be  pruned,  and  the  cuttings 
I^anted  in  another  plot  of  ground  to  be  ready  against  the  next  year  ;  for 
alter  fire  years  the  plants  become  very  hard,  and  the  insects  find  great 
difilculty  in  adhering  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  dryness  and  rough- 
ness of  the  cuticle.  The  land  therefore,  should  be  diyided  into  two 
portions.  Experience  leads  me  to  bdUeve  that  when  the  nopal  is  properly 
pruned,  it  sends  out  vigorous  shoots,  hence  there  is  no  necessity  for  up- 
rooting the  old  plants  to  form  a  totally  new  plantation,  but  they  should 
be  lopped  so  as  to  leave  on  each  stem  the  second  buds  and  shoots  only. 

As  every  cultivator  has  at  first  only  a  small  number  of  insects,  it  is 
advantageous  to  ^ant  strong  shoots  of  the  ^ear  in  pots  and  boxes,  so  that 
the  insects  may  thus  be  exposed  to  the  sun  m  the  most  favourable  manner 
possible,  as  soon  as  they  are  fixed.  To  make  a  large  plantation,  the  shoots 
should  be  prepared  beforehand,  by  separating  them  from  the  trunk  at  the 
articulations,  and  by  exposing  them  to  the  sun  and  air  for  eight  or  nine 
days,  in  order  to  harden  the  scars,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  rot  as  soon  as 
planted.  The  ground  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  trenches,  and  the  shoots 
plaoed  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  in  rows  with  their  flat  sides  facing  the  walks. 
The  rows  should  be  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  feet,  or,  where  economy  of 
space  is  not  an  object,  ten  foet  may  be  left  between  them,  the  better  to 
allow  free  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  plantation  should  be  kept 
fne  ftt>m  weeds,  those  growing  nearest  to  the  plants  being  removed  by 
hand,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  roots  with  the  hoe. 

Watering  is  not  required  after  the  plants  have  struck,  but  if  the  weather 
be  excessivdy  hot,  and  the  young  shoots  much  loaded  with  insects,  deficient 
in  plumpness,  and  becoming  wrinkled  and  dry,  they  should  then,  if  possible, 
be  watered  every  six  days,  either  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset  In  thia 
case  the  plants  themsdves  should  not  be  watered,  but  only  the  intervals 
between  the  rows,  so  as  not  to  hazard  the  rotting  of  the  plants  from  too 
mudb  moisture. 

When  cochineal  is  reared  in  pots,  the  juices  of  the  plant  are  most  rapidly 
exhausted,  for  the  roots  being  numerous  and  unable  to  extend  themselvesp 
soon  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  necessary  to  water  them  lightly 
but  firequentH',  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  plant,  and  consequently  of  the  insect. 
Such  plants  should  be  renewed  eveiy  second  year,  as  they  are  apt  to  beooms 
hard,  and  the  second  shoots  axe  too  feeble  to  alford  sofBdent  noorish- 
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ment  to  tho  insects.  In  stony  places  tliat  are  not  too  steep,  shoots  should 
be  planted  inclined  instead  of  upright,  that  they  may  the  better  strike  root, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  yonng  sprouts  come  not  too  near  to  the 
ground.  The  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  shoot  upwards,  so  as  to  afford- 
no  additional  means  of  ascent  to  the  few  lanre  that  infest  the  cochineal* 
When  the  plants  show  flower  buds,  these  are  to  be  cut  oflE^  because  the 
fruit  which  succeeds  to  the  flower  exhausts  the  plant,  and  thereby, 
deprives  the  insects  of  part  of  the  juices  bn  which  they  feed.  These  are 
small,  round,  and  easily  distinguished  from  the  young  leaves,  which  are 
somewhat  flatter. 

2.  Of  the  Rtarinq  and  Breeding  of  the  Cochineal  /mccL— When  the 
insects  have  attained  the  average  size  of  the  tick  that  infests  dogs,  they 
are  mature.  At  this  period,  which  occurs  when  they  are  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifteen  days  old,  and  when  they  are  about  to  breed,  there 
appears  on  them  a  sort  of  down  or  cottony  deposit,  secreted  by  the  upper 
or  lower  part  of  their  bodies.  Hitherto  they  have  appeared  white,  now 
they  become  darker  nnd  reddish,  and  some  opaque,  while  others  undergo 
no  change  of  colour,  but  merely  become  enlarged  at  their  posterior  ex- 
tremity, and  present  a  sort  of  strong  down  arranged  in  stripes.  When 
they  liaye  arrived  at  this  stase,  it  is  time  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  plants,  and  deposited  in  nests.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  regard  to  heat  and  moisture,  has  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  health  and  development  of  the  insects.  When  the  air. 
is  moist,  their  development  is  much  retarded,  and  they  come  out  debilitated; 
but  when  on  the  contrary,  it  is  warm  and  diy,  their  hatching  is  promoted, 
and  they  become  robust. 

The  cultivator  should  always  be  ready  to  seize  the  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  removal,  but  should  not  detach  any  parent  from  the  plimt  until 
the  young  are  seen  to  emerge  from  under  the  mother,  that  he  may  not  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  brood.  As  some  of  the  insects  breed  sooner  than 
odiers,  the  earli^t  are  to  be  taken  off  flrst,  without  disturbing  the  rest ; 
the  former  are  larger,  and  their  down  or  hair  darker,  while  their  posterior 

5 art  is  thicker,  more  depressed,  and,  as  it  were,  attached  to  the  plant, 
'he  colour  of  the  insects  themselves  is  observed  to  be  darker  when  they 
are  covered  with  these  long  white  filaments,  and  in  this  state  their  colour 
undergoes  no  alteration.  At  flrst  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  take 
advantage  of  the  exact  moment  when  the  females  are  fit  to  be  removed, 
but  after  a  while  with  a  little  care,  this  will  be  very  easUy  effected. 

As  soon  as  the  white  insects,  which  appear  like  small  points,  are  seen  mov- 
ing upon  the  plants,  those  females  which  present  the  characteristics  already 
mentioned,  are  to  be  taken  off  without  injury  by  means  of  the  end  of  a 
quill,  and  are  to  be  collected  in  small  paper  cones.  The  insects  being  col- 
lected, pieces  of  very  open  canvas,  about  two  inches  square,  are  to  be 
provided  capable  of  holding  them,  and  yet  of  allowing  free -passage  to  the 
young  through  their  meshes.  These  pieces  of  canvas  are  then  to  be  held 
by  their  four  corners,  and  six  or  more  insects,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  nopal  joint  for  which  they  are  intended,  are  to  be  placed  upon  them, 
and  then  with  nopal  spines  they  are  to  be  pinned  by  the  comers  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  plant,  sa  that  the  young  may  freely  creep  out  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  surface.  These  breeding  receptacles  or  nests 
may  also  be  made  of  the  inner  sheath  or  spathe  of  the  maize  or  Indian 
oori),  formed  into  a  sort  of  cartridge,  and  pinned  on  with  nopal  spines  as 
above,  perforating  the  membrane  with  holes  at  the  ends  and  sides,  so  that 
the  young  may  find  their  way  out ;  but  whatever  be  the  material  em- 
ployed, it,  as  well  as  the  spines,  should  be  previously  prepared  and  ready 
for  use. 
Whilst  this  simple  operation  of  nestling  is  going  on,  if  the  insects  are  in 
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tnie  breeding  order,  the  young  may  be  seen  ercn  a  few  minntes  after  tbey 
haTe  been  deposited,  moving  abont  upon  the  plant  in  search  of  a  spot 
where  they  may  attach  themselves.  Before  the  insects  are  fixed,  the  shoots 
of  tiie  plant  should  be  well  cleared  of  dust  and  cobwebs  with  a  sheep's  tail  or 
aomething  similar,  so  that  the  young  insects  may  meet  with  no  impediment 
to  their  progress.  Very  often  too  many  insects  collect  within  one  spacer 
and  exhaust  tlie  juices  of  the  shoot  to  such  an  extent  as  frequently  to  destroy 
it,  particularly  when  tlie  shoot  is  tender.  The  same  thing  liappens  when 
the  females  are  allowed  to  live  and  breed  on  the  same  spot,  so  that  when 
the  young  ones  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  period  of  their 
existence,  they  are  insufficiently  nourished,  in  consequence  of  their  number 
being  greater  than  the  shoot  can  support.  The  result  tlien  is,  that  the 
shoot  dies,  and  as  it  perishes,  the  insects  loosen  their  hold,  and  at  length 
fiill  off,  and  die  also. 

Wherever  any  spot  is  thus  overcrowded  with  young  insects,  the  breeding 
case  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  fastened  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
shoot  The  transplanting  only  requires  a  few  days.  I  have  known  cases 
in  which  twenty  or  thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the  fastening  on  of  the 
nests  before  they  were  taken  off  and  attached  to  other  slioots,  and  yet 
these  also  received  young,  which  arrived  at  maturity.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
days,  however,  the  females  may  be  removed  from  the  shoots,  dried  in  the 
sun  or  in  an  oven,  and  are  then  ready  for  use.  Although  the  operation  of 
transplanting  the  females  may  be  carried  on  at  any  time  of  tlie  day.  the 
morning,  if  not  too  early,  is  best,  for  then  the  young  move  about  with 
most  activity.  It  should  never  be  practised  in  damp  or  in  windy  weather, 
for  in  the  latter  the  insects  may  be  blown  away  and  lost,  and  in  the  former 
they  are  debilitated.  In  the  Mexican  provinces  there  are  two  qualities  of 
cochineal,  one  which  is  reared  on  the  cultivated  nopal  {Graua  fina)  and 
another  wliich  is  found  on  the  wild  cactus  (^Grana  sylvestra)*.  The  fine 
cochineal  is  subdivided  into  two  varieties,  namely  that  which  has  already 
propagated,  and  is  known  as  ZacatiUo,  and  that  which  is  killed  before 
breeding.  The  latter  is  the  heavier,  and  therefore  the  cultivator  prefers 
selling  it,  a  portion  only  being  reserved  for  propagation.  For  dyeing, 
these  two  varieties  are  equally  good.  In  order  to  extend  widely  this  very 
important  source  of  wealth,  it  is  well  to  go  on  (keeping  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  femides)  propagating  the  insects  from  one  set  of  nopals  to 
another  without  killing  any,  till  an  ample  supply  be  obtained  for  stocking 
the  intended  plantation. 

From  the  second  to  the  fifth  year,  when  the  plants  are  to  be  pruned,  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  nests  are  attached  to  the  inferior  joints,  or  to  the 
stem,  for  as  these  are  hard,  it  is  difficult  for  the  young  to  attach  themselves 
to  them.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  young  shoots  should  not  be 
inclined  towards  the  ground,  otherwise  access  would  be  afibrded  to  the 
insects  which  injure  the  cochineal,  and  the  cochineal  be  rendered  impure 
by  the  Soil  raised  by  the  winds,  or  by  rain. 

When  the  young  come  fortli  and  spread  themselves  upon  the  plant, 
they  attach  themselves  to  it  by  their  feet,  and  thrust  their  sharp  mandibles 
into  the  tissues,  and  thus  they  remain  till  they  die.  Once  detached,  they 
never  take  hold  again,  and  consequently  perish.  The  insect  is  capable  of 
propagating  when  it  has  attained  the  age  of  lOO  or  115  days,  but  some- 
times rather  later.  I  have  however  often  seen  insects  that  were  hatched 
in  the  height  of  the  hot  season,  begin  to  propagate  before  the  end  of  tlu^e 
months.  Along  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the  Canaries,  three  crops  of 
cochineal  may  easily  be  reared,  and  perhaps  four,  if  a  separate  plantation 
be  kept  for  breeding  only.    In  the  coldest  parts,  two  crops  may  be  had 

*  The  former  seems  to  owe  its  superior  plumpness  and  size  to  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  it.    The  latter  is  called  Granilla  (small  grain)^ — Trans, 
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ftom  April  to  September  both  indiisiTe,  and  thig  will  be  over  and  abore 
the  other  produce  that  the  land  may^yield  besides.  On  the  south  coasts 
irtiere  winter  is  only  a  continuous  spring,  three  crops  may  eaaily  be 
obtained.  Attention  must  be  given  howcTer  in  winter,  to  preserve  insects 
of  good  quality,  rather  than  to  gathering  crops. 

^^  common  caterpillar  of  our  island  (hgarta)  is  the  only  insect  that  I 
know  of  which  destroys  the  cochineaL  When  a  deficiency  of  insects  on 
the  plants  is  noticed,  their  down  must  be  examined,  and  if  this  be  fbund 
disturbed  or  scratched,  we  may  suspect  the  caterpillars  have  been  at  work, 
but  the  red  colour  of  the  excrement  they  leave  behind,  is  dear  proof  of 
their  having  been  there. 

From  thirty  to  thirty-five  days  after  the  birth  of  the  insects,  sundry 
tmall  cylinders  or  cocoons,  composed  of  a  sort  of  white  cotton,  may  be 
observed,  which  contain  the  males.  These  resemble  small  gnats,  ana  are 
of  a  reddish-white  colour,  make  their  appearance,  impregnate  the  females, 
ibea  flutter  about,  and  die.  In  order  to  preserve  the  cocoons  till  the  nudes 
have  performed  their  functions,  the  dust  should  not  be  swept  off  the  plants 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  but  if  there  be  an  excessive 
quantity  of  dust,  it  may  be  blown  off  by  the  breath.  Cobwebs  should  bo 
carefully  removed  fh>m  the  plants,  as  tbev  may  be  detrimental  to  fecund- 
ation, by  entangling  the  male  Insect.  When  the  insect  is  destined  to  be 
killed,  it  should  be  kept  free  from  everything  that  ma^  interfere  with 
its  development ;  care  must  always  be  taken  not  to  detach  it.  Nopals  that 
are  planted  by  the  side  of  fences,  should  be  so  arranged  that  free  access 
may  be  had  to  the  insects  behind  as  well  as  those  in  front. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  the  methods  of  killing  the  insects,  it  will 
be  well  to  warn  the  cultivator  that  he  should  never  have  insects  of  different 
ages  on  the  same  plant,  otherwise  considerable  confhsion  may  arise. 

JOBTHODS  OF  KILLDIO  THE  COCHIMSAL  AND  PJUBPABINa  IT  FOB  SALEf . 

As  the  value  of  cochineal  greatly  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
insect  is  killed,  I  shall  now  detail  the  methods  most  commonly  employed  in 
the  Mexican  provinces  : 

The  insects  when  about  ninety  days  old,  are  gently  removed  from  the 
plants  by  means  of  the  feather  of  a  quill  p  or  something  similar,  so  as 
not  to  injure  them ;  they  are  then  received  m  paper  cones,  and  afterwards 
spread  upon  boards  or  mats,  and  killed  in  any  of  the  following  ways  :— 

1st.  Spread  upon  sheets  or  mats  they  are  to  be  exposed  daily  to  the  ftiU 
heat  of  the  sun,  being  turned  over  firom  time  to  time,  and  taken  in  at  night, 
until  they  are  perfectly  dried. 

2d.  Spread  upon  broad  trays  of  palm  or  other  wood,  they  are  to  be  put 
into  an  oven,  at  the  heat  used  for  bread  baking,  the  oven  is  to  be  kept  open, 
that  they  may  from  time  to  time  be  turned  over  so  as  to  be^uniformly 
heated,  and  aitcr  two  or  three  hours  they  may  be  finally  dried  completely, 
if  necessary,  by  exposure  to  solar  heat. 

3d.  Boiling  water  may  be  poured  over  them  in  the  trays,  stirring  them 
Qp,  and  when  dead,  they  should  be  well  shaken,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  till 
thoroughly  dried. 

~  I  have  tried,  though  on  a  small  scale,  all  these  three  methods,  and  with 
the  best  results.  I  had  not  so  much  confidence  in  the  last  as  in  the  othei* 
two  methods,  but  considerably  inclining  the  trays  so  as  to  allow  the  water 

t  Dr.  Bancroft  says  the  best  cochineal  **is  large,  plump,  dry,  and  of  a 
silvery  white  colour  on  the  surface,"  but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  colour  depends  on  any  thing  else  than  the  method  used  in  klDhig 
the  insect. — Tratu. 

%  In  Mexico  a  blunt  knife  is  used  for  the  purpose. 
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to  run  rapidly  off,  the  cochineal  is  undoubtedly  left  Tery  brilliant  and 
ailyery.  Water  never  takes  up  the  slightest  trace  of  colour,  unless  some  of 
the  insects  have  been  broken.  Each  plan  may  hare  its  own  inconyeniences, 
and  may  therefore  require  modification,  which  experience  will  point  out, 
and  eadi  proprietor  will  of  course  adopt  that  plan  which  he  deems  most 
adrantageous.  After  the  cochineal  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  to  be 
cleaned  and  prepared  for  sale. 

With  this  Tiew  it  is  to  be  freed  from  cocoons  and  dirt,  and  put  into  bags 
of  canvas  or  palm  matting,  called  by  the  Indians  Javii,  and  in  them 
shaken,  so  as  to  detach  the  white  dust  adhering  to  it,  it  is  then  to  be  sifted 
through  three  sieves,  having  apertures  of  a  certain  diameter,  tlie  first  of 
which  aUows  the  dust,  &c.,  to  pass,  but  not  the  insects,  the  second  sepa- 
rates tlie  small  insects  from  the  large  ones,  and  the  third  retains  the  largest 
specimens  of  all.  This  done,  the  three  kinds  are  to  be  packed  separatdy 
in  bags,  and  are  then  ready  for  sale. 

I  have  received  the  following  communication  from  Dr.  Fereira  respect- 
ing the  Madeira  nopal. 

**  Finsbury  Square,  Nov,  4, 1848. 

**  Mr  DEAR  Sib, — Some  months  since,  when  you  kindly  gave  me  some 
living  cochineal  insects  on  the  Madeira  nopal,  I  told  vou  that  I  did  not 
consider  the  plant  to  be  the  true  Opuntia  cochinUHfera  of  botanical  writersp 
but  a  neighbouring  species.  I  have  been  subsequently  confirmed  in  thia 
opinion  by  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Smith,  the  principal 
gardener  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Eew,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  at  thjO 
Kew  Garden,  the  Madeira  plant  is  called  Opuntia  decumana.  Of  course^ 
this  or  any  other  species,  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds  and  lives, 
may  be  sidd  to  be  cochtniOiferous ;  but  the  opuntia  to  which  botanists  have 
applied  the  specific  name  of  cochinittif era  is  a  species  distinct  from,  though 
dosely  allied  to,  O.  decumana.  The  sorts  of  opuntia  best  adapted  for  cul- 
tivation of  cochineal  are  obviously  those  which  have  but  few  spines,  as  it 
must  be  very  troublesome  to  collect  the  insects  from  very  prickly  species. 

'^  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Augustus 
Faber,  brought  some  living  cochineal  insects  from  Madeira,  and  that  the 
eminent  entomologist,  Mr.  Westwood,  has  published  some  observations 
respecting  them.  In  the  Proceedinas  of  the  Entomological  Societjf  of  London 
for  March  1st,  1847,  Mr.  Westwood  states  that  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
habits  of  the  cochineal  *  were  unlike  those  of  the  ordinary  coccidat  as  the 
females  brought  forth  their  young  alive,  and  which  were  not  deposited 
beneath  the  body  :  moreover,  the  male  pvp€e  were  enclosed  in  a  bag-like 
cocoon,  with  the  lower  end  open,  out  of  which  the  imago  escapes  back- 
wards with  the  wings  laid  over  the  head ;  thus,  as  well  as  in  othet 
respects,  jrarranting  its  generic  separation  as  proposed  by  him  in  his 
Inivduction  to  the  Modem  Classification  of  Insects*  In  reply  to  a  question 
by  Mr.  Newport,  Mr.  Westwoood  observed  further  *  that  the  circumstances 
which  he  had  detailed  took  place  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn,  the  plants  having 
been  kept  in  a  chamber  without  a  fire.' 

"  On  referrhig  to  Mr.  Westwood's  Introduction  to  the  Modem  Classifica' 
tion  0^  InsectSfYoL  ii.,  p.  448,  Loud.  1840,  Ifijid  the  author  states,  that  the 
cochmeal  *  belongs  to  a  genus  distinct  from  the  preceding  species  [coccus], 
and  which  I  propose  to  name  Pseudo-Coccus,  the  male  more  nearly  resem- 
bling the  true  coed,  whilst  the  female  is  more  like  the  Forphyrophora, 
being  slightly  active,  with  short  antennae  and  feet,  and  enveloped  in  a 
dense  white  cottony  secretion.' 

**  Believe  me  faithfully  yours^ 

'*  Jonathan  Fbbeira." 
**  G.  J.  DB  NoBSEOA,  Esq." 
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EFFECTS  OP  THE  USE  OF  ARSENIC  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

PQISOIIED  OAKS. 

Db.  Fitller,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  has  recently  called  attention  to 
the  probable  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  arsenic  in  steeping 
seed  com. 

**  For  some  months  past  (says  Dr.  Fuller)  in  certain  parts  of  Hampshire, 
partridges  have  been  found  dead  in  the  fields,  presenting  a  very  remarkable 
appearance.  Instead  of  lying  prostrate  on  their  side,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  dead  birds,  they  have  been  found  sitting  with  their  heads  erect  and 
their  eyes  open,  presenting  all  the  semblance  of  life.  This  peculiarity,  which 
for  some  time  had  attracted  considerable  attention  among  sportsmen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  led  to  no  practical  result  until  about  ten  days  ago,  when  a 
oovey  of  ten  birds  having  been  found  nestled'  together  in  this  condition, 
two  of  the  birds,  together  with  the  seeds  taken  fh>m  the  crops  of  the 
remaining  eight,  were  sent  up  to  London  for  examination.  I  was  requested 
to  undertake  the  inyestigation,  and  the  result  of  my  experiments  I  will 
now  briefly  detail. 

^I  first  examined  the  seeds  taken  from  the  crops  of  the  birds,  and 
detected,  as  I  anticipated,  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic. 

**  I  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Stone,  proceeded  to  ascertain 
whether  the  flesh  of  birds  so  poisoned  might  not  itself  prove  poisonous 
when  eaten,  and  with  this  view  I  carefully  cut  the  flesh  off  the  breast  and 
legs  of  one  of  the  birds,  and  gave  it,  together  with  the  liver,  to  a  fine, 
healthy  cat.  She  ate  it  with  avidity,  but  in  about  half  an  hour  she  began 
to  vomit,  and  vomited  almost  incessantly  for  nearly  twelve  hours,  during 
the  whole  of  which  timo  she  evidently  suffered  excessive  psdn.  After  this, 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  eat  any  more  partridge.  I  sept  her  without 
food  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  vain  ;  she  resolutely  refused  to  touch 
an  atom  more  of  the  bird.  This  being  the  case,  I  gave  her  some  beef  and 
some  milk,  which  she  eagerly  swallowed,  proving  beyond  doubt  that  her 
instinct,  and  not  her  want  of  appetite,  induced  her  to  forego  the  dainty 
meal  which  had  just  been  ofered  her. 

**  I  now  felt  satisfied,  from  my  observation  of  the  symptoms  induced  in 
the  cat.  borne  out  as  they  were  by  many  facts  we  are  acquainted  with 
respecting  the  action  of  poisons,  that  the  arsenic  which  the  partridges  had 
swalloiK'ed  had  been  absorbed  in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  system  to  render 
the  fiesh  of  the  birds  poisonous,  and  to  induce  poisonous  effects  in  any  one 
partaking  of  it.  However,  I  was  anxious  to  leave  nothing  to  hypothesis, 
and  as  the  cat  had  so  soon  rejected  by  vomiting  the  greater  part  of  the 
bird  she  had  eaten,  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  repeat  the  experiment  by 
again  partaking  of  the  poisoned  food,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
chemical  analysis,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  arsenic  in  the  flesh  itself.  I  therefore  cut  the  flesh  off 
one  side  of  the  breast  of  the  other  partridge,  and  after  about  an  hour's  boil- 
ing, I  obtained  by  Reinsch's  process,  a  thin  incrustation  of  metallic  arsenic, 
thus  demonstrating  beyond  question  what  theprevious  experiments  had  left 
little  room  for  doubting." 

Dr.  Fuller  ascribes  the  poisoning  of  the  game  to  their  having  eaten  the 
seed-corn  which  had  been  steeped  in  a  solution  of  arsenic ;  and  he  very 
justly  observes— 

'*  It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  dealers  in  game  are  supplied,  through 
the  agency  of  poachers  and  others  who  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in 
supplying  them  with  the  largest  possible  number  of  birds.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  if  men  of  this  sort  were  to  find  a  covey  of  partridges  in  a 
field,  dead,  but  fresh  and  in  good' condition,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  send 
them  with  the  remainder  of  their  booty  to  the  poulterer,  who  would  as  cer« 
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tainly,  irithaat  sospicion,  aell  them  to  his  ciutomen.  And  after  the  ezpe- 
liments  above  detailed,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  grounds  for  doubting 
that  these  birds,  when  eaten,  would  produce  disagreeable  and  injurious— 
not  to  say  poisonous—effects  on  those  who  partake  of  them.  It  is  obTious, 
therefore,  uiat  in  all  cases  of  supposed  cholera,  or  of  suspicious  bellyadi, 
occurring  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  shall  do  well  to  make  particular 
inquiry  as  to  whether  our  patient  has  recently  part^en  of  pheasants 
or  partridges  purchased  at  a  poulterer*s ;  and  it  is  furtner  manifest,  that 
in  aU  cases  of  poisoning  or  suspected  poisoning  by  arsenic,  the  fsict  g£  the 
persons  baring  lately  eaten  of  partridges  and  pheasants  must  form  an 
unportant  element  in  the  inquiry,  and  must  tend  to  cast  a  susindon  on  the 
eyidence  adduced  to  prove  a  criminal  intent  on  the  administration  of  the 
poison.  So  that,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  the  question  is  one  of  the 
gravest  import." — Lancet  • 

[The  8ul]ject  to  which  Dr.  Fuller  has  very  properly  called  attention  has 

been  pretty  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  recently  published  work 
on  Poisons.  Mr.  Taylor  had  found  arsenic  in  the  flesh  of  game  which 
had  been  poisoned  by  steeped  com,  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions 
as  Dr.  Fuller.  The  subject  has  also  been  investigated  in  France,  where  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  prosecute  an 
inqTury  as  to  whether  the  flesh  of  sheep  suffering  from  the  effects  of  arsenic 
was  poisonous.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  flesh  of  poisoned  animals  is 
noxious  ;  but  if  they  live  sufficiently  long,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  voided 
in  the  urine  and  feces,  and  the  flesh  may  then  be  eaten  with  impunity*-^ 
£d.  Ph.  Journ.] 

THE  DEATH  OF  SEVENTY  EMIGBANTS  BY  SUFFOCATION. 

We  extract  from  the  Medical  Gazette  of  December  15th,  the  following 
notice  of  this  disgraceful  event : — 

<«  Few  occurrences  are  calculated  to  display  a  greater  degree  of  criminal 
ignorance,  or  a  greater  recklessness  of  human  life,  than  that  which  has  been 
recently  recorded  in  tho  daily  journals,  of  Uie  loss  of  seventy  lives  on  board 
of  an  Irish  steamer.  The  vessel,  it  is  stated,  left  Sligo  on  the  afternoon  ctf 
Friday,  December  Ist,  and  there  were  on  board  150  emigrants,  who  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  Liverpool  on  their  way  to  America.  It  appears  that 
during  the  night  there,came  on  a  heavy  gale  of  wind ;  and,  as  it  is  alleged, 
in  order  to  idlow  of  the  free  working  of  the  vessel,  these  unfortunate 
persons  were  crowded  into  the  steerage  cabin,  the  only  aperture  by  whicb 
air  could  be  supplied  was  closed,  and  a  tarpaulin  nailed  over  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  renewal  of  air.  The  cabin  into  which  the 
emigrants  were  tlius  forcibly  thrust,  is  stated  to  have  been  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  twelve  in  width,  and  about  seven  feet  in  height,  giving  a  total 
capacity  of  about  1512  cubic  feet ;  a  large  portion  of  the  air  being,  of 
course,  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  their  bodies.  As  an  adult  of 
middle  age  consumes,  or  renders  unfit  for  respiration,  about  a  cubic  foot  of 
air  per  minute,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  how  long  50, 100,  or  150  persons, 
woi^d  be  likely  to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Under  these  drcumstanoes 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  seventy  should  have  been  found  dead ;  the  wonder 
is  rather  that  a  single  person  was  found  living.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
bad  the  steerage  cabin  been  kept  closed  only  a  few  minutes  longer,  all 
would  have  perished  by  the  most  horrible  death  to  which  a  human  b^ng 
can  be  exposed,  namely,  suffocation  from  confined  air.    It  seems  that  on 
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entexing  the  cabin,  a  lighted  candle  trae  in  two  sneceMiTe  attempts  extin- 
gmshed  by  the  mere  foulness  of  the  air. 

**  We  do  not  mean  to  oontend  that  the  captain  of  a  steamer  is  expected 
to  know  exactly  the  quantity  of  air  required  for  the  support  of  human 
life ;  but  the  law  will  not  excuse  an  individual,  who^  for  his  own  con- 
venience, nails  another  closely  in  a  small  box  :  if  possessed  of  common 
sense,  he  must  be  aware  that  suffocation  would  be  the  iufalliUe  result  of 
his  act.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  appears  to  us  to  hare  placed  himsdf 
in  this  position  :  he  dosely  confined  a  htrge  number  of  persons  in  a  space 
in  which  there  could  be  no  renewal  of  air,,  and  in  which  the  quantity  was 
insuflicient  for  eyen  one-tenth  of  those  who  were  condemned  to  breathe 
h.  This  may  have  been  ignorance,  but  it  was  unquestionably  ignorance 
of  the  most  culpable  kind,  and  indicative  of  an  utter  recklessness  of 
human  life." 


RBVXSDV8. 

Pbactical  Tbeatibs  on  Cheuical  Analysis,  includina  Talks  for  Cal- 
culations in  Analysis,    By  H.  Rose.     Translated  from  the  French  and  from 


the  Fourth  German  Editiony  with  Motes  and  Additions.    By  A.  Normandy, 

Vol.  L — QUALTTATIVE  ANALYSIS,   pp.  746  J    Vol.   II.  —  QuANTITATIVB 

Analysis,  pp.  857  ;  8vo.    London  :  Printed  for  William  Tegg,  1848-9. 


As  Heinrich  Rose,  of  Berlin,  is  universally  considered  the  most 
accomplished  roaster  of  the  analytical  school  of  Germany,  and,  since 
the  death  of  Berzelius,  we  may  say  of  Europe,  so  his  Handbuchy  or 
Manual,  is  the  most  complete,  most  scientific,  most  exact,  most  prac- 
ticable, and  easiest  guide  to  Chemists,  voung  and  old,  in  the  conduct 
of  CHiemical  Analysis.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Berlin,  in 
1829^  and  an  English  translation  was  published  in  1831,  by  Mr. 
John  GriffiUf  to  whom  our  Chemists  have  been  since  indebted  for 
several  useful  compends  in  analysis  and  mineralogy.  Dr.  Normandy, 
observes  that  his  translation  contains  one-half  more  letter-press  than 
that  of  Mr.  Griffin,  additions  made  chiefly  by  Rose  himself  to  his 
subsequent  German  editions,  though  the  Doctor  also  has  introduced 
much  useful  matter  from  Peligot>  the  commentator  upon  Jourdan's 
recent  French  translation,  from  Fresenius,  and  other  writers  on 
analysis^  as  also  from  his  own  experience  in  practical  Chemistry,  in 
which  he  seems  to  be  no  tyro.  Asterisks  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
many  paragraphs  denote  Rose's  additions,  not  existing  in  tne  former 
English  translation ;  the  words  '*  £.  Peligot*'  indicate  tliat  gentleman  s 
eontributions,  and  the  other  new  matter  is  printed  in  foot-notes  or 
references.  In  1833  Rose's  second  edition  appeared  in  Berlin,  in  two 
or  three  years  the  third  edition,  and  in  1838  the  fourth ;  since  which 
period  Rose  has  never  ceased  to  invent  and  describe  new  processes  and 
artifices  of  the  analysis  of  inorganic  and  organic  bodies,  which  he  has 
generally  made  known,  through  the  medium  of  Poggendorflf's  Annafen^ 
from  which  they  have  been  distributed  among  the  best  scientific  jour- 
nals. Dr.  Normandy  seems  to  have  so  diligently  incorporated  all  these 
improvements  into  nis  comprehensive  work,  that  we  can  conscien- 
tiously recommend  it  as  a  manual  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Besides  the  translation  of  Rose,  which  he  has  laboriously  and  faith« 
fully  executed.  Dr.  Normandy  has  also  favoured  the  chemical  world 
with  a  distinijt  volume  of  upwards  of  300  octavo  pages,  entitled  Prac" 
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tieal  Introduction  to  H.  Rosens  Treatise  on  Chemical  Atudysis^ 
iUustrafed  by  synoptic  Tables  and  numerous  Formulas.  He 
has  here  explained,  briefly  and  clearly,  the  rationale  of  the  processes 
upon  Tvhich  the  analysis  of  compounds  is  based,  and  given  a  classified 
epitome  of  the  re-actions  of  bodies  upon  one  another — an  epitome 
acceptable  to  readers  but  moderately  advanced  in  chemical  knowledge. 
This  smaller  book  is  offered  as  a  guide  and  an  introduction  to  Rose's 
large  work.  The  nature,  and  in  some  measure  the  value  of  this 
synopsis,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  outline  of  its  contents  :— 

**  Chap.  I. — Preliminary  observations  on  acids,  bases,  salts,  alloys,  analysis; 
tables  of  simple  bodies,  with  their  symbols  and  equivalents  ;  rules 
for  dieroical  notation. 

**  Chap.  II. — Metals  and  metallic  oxides. 

'*  Chap.  HI. — Salts  ;  their  characters  and  generalities. 

"  Chap.  IV. — Distinctive  characters  of  salts  as  to  their  base. 

**  Chap.  Y.— On  the  different  re-actions  by  means  of  which  the  nature  of 
compounds  may  be  determined. 

"  Chap.  VI. — Qualitative  analysis. 

**  Chap.  YII. — Qualitative  analysis  of  compounds  wliich  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  which  consist  only  of  a  metallic  oxide  or  base  combined 
with  an  acid,  a  metal,  or  a  non-metallic  body.  This  is  a  most  inge- 
nious and  useful  diapter. 

**  Chap.  YIIL— Qualitative  analysis  of  compounds  which  are  insolublei  or 
sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids,  and  which  consist 
only  of  a  metallic  oxide  or  base  and  an  acid,  or  of  a  metal  and  a  non* 
metallic  body. 

"  Chap.  IX. — Qualitative  analysis  of  compounds  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  and  which  consist  of  only  one  add  and 
one  base. 

*'  Chap.  X.^ Analysis  of  mixed  compounds,  which  are  soluUe  in  water. 

"  Chap.  XL— Analysis  of  mixed  compounds  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  but  hardly  in  water. 

**  Chap.  XIL — Examination  of  compounds  insoluble  by  these  means. 

!*  Chap.  XIII.^  Summary  processes  for  detecting  the  genus  of  salts." 

Ak  Introductton  to  Practical  Chevistbt,  including  Akaltsu.  By 
John  E.  Bowman,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College, 
London.    John  Churchill.    Pp.  280. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  the  increasing  body  of 
chemical  students,  that  tne  only  effectual  method  of  learning  Chemistry 
is  to  enter  upon  s  course  of  practical  operations  in  the  laboratory. 
Lectures  are  valuable  as  means  for  bringing  recognized  principles,  and 
the  facts  from  which  they  are  deduced,  systematically  under  notice,  so 
that  the  student  may  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  in  all 
its  leading  features;  but  a  correct  knowledge  of  minute  details,  which 
is  essential  to  the  Chemist,  can  only  be  acquired  by  repeated  ex« 

Csriments,  in  which  the  learner  is  himself  the  operator.  Several  new 
boratories  for  practical  instruction  in  Chemistry  have  sprung  up 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  study  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  period  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Bowman's  little  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  this 
class  of  students,  its  special  object  being  **  to  render  simple  to  the 
beginner  the  various  processes  employed  in  analysis*  or  wnich  have 
been  devised  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  the  science.^ 
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A  work  of  this  kind  was  certainly  required,  and  we  think  Mr.  Bow« 
man  has  well  supplied  the  deficiency.  There  is  evidence  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  much  care  and  sound  judgment  in  the  selection,  arrangement, 
and  preparation  of  the  matter.  An  introductory  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  explanation  of  the  use  of  chemical  symhols  and  equations,  together 
with  some  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil  in  his  experi- 
mental operations.  The  author,  in  this  part,  has  very  judiciously 
adopted  the  hydrogen  scale  of  equivalents  and  whole  iiumhers,  as 
being  the  most  simple  and  easily  recollected.  This  is  followed  by  a 
well-devised  course  of  operations  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  distillation^ 
glas8*working,  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  determination  of  specific 
gravities,  alkalimetry,  &c.,  in  which  all  necessarv  details,  accompanied 
by  wood-cuts,  are  given,  for  enabling  the  pupil  to  become  familiar 
with  chemical  operations.  The  decompositions  which  occur  in  the 
chemical  processes  comprised  in  this  part  of  the  course  are  explained, 
and  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  specially  directed  to  the  examination 
of  the  characters  and  properties  of  the  several  products,  and  the  phe- 
nomena which  accompanjr  their  formation.  We  consider  this  the  best 
possible  kind  of  introduction  to  the  analytical  operations  which  are  next 
described.  The  practice,  sometimes  adopted,  of  setting  a  pupil  to 
work  at  chemical  analysis  before  he  has  learnt  the  principles  of  che- 
mistnr^  become  ac(}uainted  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  accompany- 
ing cnemical  combinations  and  decompositions,  or  acquired  experience 
in  manipulations,  is  surely  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 

In  the  part  of  Mr.  Bowman's  book  which  relates  to  analvsis,  the 
subjects  are  treated  with  much  perspicuity,  and  divested  of  all  redun- 
dant matter,  the  ostensible  object  of  the  work  being  consistently  main- 
tained  throughout,  of  supplying  to  the  beginner  an  easy  and  tamHiar 
introduction  to  the  study  of  practical  chemistry,  which  shall  prepare 
him  for  entering  upon  a  more  extended  course* 

C&EiociX  Manipulation  and  Analysis,  Qualitative  and  Quantitaiive. 
By  Henbt  M.  Noax>,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
London  :  Bobt.  Baldwin,  pp.  311. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  part  of  this  work,  which  treats  of 
Qualitative  Analytis  (see  vol.  vii.,  page  551).  The  second  and  con- 
cluding part,  on  Quantitative  Analysis,  is  now  before  us.  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  more  striking  indication  of  the  rapid  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  experimental  Chemistry 
in  this  country,  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  than  the  numerous 
accessions  of  works  treating  on  this  branch  of  the  science  affords.  In 
addition  to  the  more  voluminous  works  of  Rose  and  Fresenius,  of 
which  excellent  translations  have  been  published,  we  have  the  less 
bulky  work  of  Parnell,  the  still  slighter  volume  of  Will,  and  the  intro- 
ductory treatise  of  Fownes.  Yet,  mrther  additions  are  now  made  in  the 
subjects  of  the  preceding  and  present  notice.  Mr.  Noad*s  book  is  in- 
tended to  form  part  of  a  series  of  treatises  on  Chemistry  in  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  it  is  therefore  designed  for  the  general 
reader  and  amateur  uhemist.  In  extent  it  occupies  a  place  midway 
between  the  complete  work  of  the  celebrated  Rose,  and  the  introduc- 
tory treatises  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  appears  to  be  a  careful 
digest  of  the  most  approved  processes  for  the  analysis  of  inorganic  and 
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organic  substances,  and  to  those  who  desire  a  eompendious  treatise  on 
the  subject  it  will  be  found  a  dieap  and  useful  work. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Noad  is  already  known  to  many  of  our  readers^ 
through  his  preyiously  published  works  on  Chemistry  and  Eleetrictty. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  present  volume  that  he  has  sacrificed  his  usual 
perspicuity  to  the  endeavour  to  render  the  matter  as  concise  as  possible. 
Mr.  Noad  appears  to  have  exercised  an  independent  judgmeut  in 
selecting  his  matter  from  various  sources,  and  also  in  its  arrangement, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  work.  He  has 
avoided  the  use  of  new  terms  in  chemical  nomenclature,  which  is  eepe* 
cially  commendable  in  a  book  intended  to  form  part  of  a  series  of 
popular  works.  In  reference  to  essential  facts,  however,  as  for  instance, 
m  the  adoption  of  equivalent  numbers,  the  newest  determinations  have 
been  followed,  and  nere  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  simple  equiva* 
lents  in  whole  numbers,  the  use  of  which  we  have  commended  in 
Mr.  Bowman's  introduction,  could  not  with  pro^rietv  have  been  used 
in  the  calculations  involved  in  quantitative  analysisywnich  Mr.  Noad's 
book  contains. 

L*Officine  ;  ou  B^pertoire  Generale  de  Fhabuacie  Pbahqus.     Far 
DoBVAULT,  Ez-Pharmacien  des  Hopitauz,  &c.    Deuxi^me  Edition. 

This  work,  which  has  had  a  very  extensive  circulation  in  France, 
occupies  a  position  in  reference  to  French  Pharmacy  similar  to  that 
which  ^'Twy  Supplement  holds  in  relation  to  the  Pharmacy  of  this 
country.  There  is  this  diffisrenee,  however,  between  them,  that  the 
formuls  in  VOffieine  are  almost  exclumvdy  extr»-official,  while  in 
the  Supplement  the  whole  of  the  formule  of  the  British  Pharma* 
oopceias  are  included.  The  work  is  arranged  alphabeticalljr  through- 
out, including  drugs  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  origin,  and  the 
formulae  for  their  preparations.  There  is  also  much  useful  information 
with  reference  to  practical  manipulation.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable 
work  for  those  who  are  occasionally  applied  to  for  foreign  medicines, 
and  may  be  referred  to  with  confidence,  as  it  bears  a  Inffi  reputation 
abroad.  The  present  edition  has  been  enriched  with  a  large  amount 
of  new  matter. 


P&AcncAL  Pharxact  :  the  ArrangementM^  Apparatus,  and  Maitqndatunu  of 
the  Pharmaeeutieai  Shop  and  Laboratory,  By  Fbaxczs  Mohb,  Ph.  D., 
Assessor  Pharmaci»  of  the  Royal  Prussian  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Coblentz  ;  and  Thbophilus  Bbdwood,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated 
by  Pour  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  London  :  Tatlob,  Walton; 
and  Mabbblet,  Upper  Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Bow. 
8yo,  pp.  390. 

llie  notice  of  this  work  is  deferred  until  next  month. 

The  Sebpbntihb  as  itis,  and  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  Board  or 
Health  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  vb>  Bj  Edwaed  John  Tilt, 
M.  D.,  &C.  &c  8V0,  pp.  67.  John  Chubchili^  Princes  Street,  and 
G.  A.  Caldeb,  Bathurst  Street 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Ccnutant  Reader, — Instrnctions  for  prepanng  Collodion  are  giyen  in  our 
number  for  October,  p.  169. 

H.  HoNBT  Water,  see  vol.  iy.,  p.  244  A&okatxg  Vinegar, — R  Oil  of 
Cloyes,  5j ;  Oils  of  Lavender  and  Citron,  ai  9ij ;  Oils  of  Bergamot  and 
Thyme,  Aj  ;  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  gtt.  x ;  Strongest  Acetic  Acid,  ^ Mix. 

X.C--&1  the  preparation  of  Liquor  Taraxaci,  a  deposit  takes  place  when 
the  spirit  is  added.  The  quantity  of  deposit  varies  according  to  the  state 
of  the  juice.    It  should  be  filtered  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

An  Associate  (Liverpool), — A  Druggist  would  not  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for 
selling  the  articles  mentioned,  unless  he  knew  or  suspected  that  they  were 
wanted  for  an  illegal  purpose. 

J.  P,  S»  (flbft.) — A  new  Pharmacopoeia  is  in  course  of  preparation  for 
the  press.    It  is  uncertain  when  it  will  be  published. 

W,  W,  N.  (^Twtbridge  WeUs.)'^lt  is  not  usual  to  stote  the  price  of  works 
in  reviewing  them. 

J^— -(1.)  Try  peariash. — (2.)  Probably  the  water  is  conveyed  through  an 
iron  pipe. 

Inqmsiior  (Bridport), — ^Registered  apprentices  who  evade  the  subscription 
in  the  manner  alluded  to,  pay  an  extra  fee  on  becoming  Associates. 

J,  B,  (^London)  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  the  *'  cutting  system**  between 
a  general  Practitioner  and  a  Chemist  in  the  Walworth  Road.  The  former, 
determined  not  to  be  outdone,  inserts  in  his  shop*bill  (which  is  headed  First 
Edition)  a  double  column,  showing  a  comparison  of  his  charges  witib  those  of 
his  opponent ;  for  instance,  he  charges  opodeldoc  2<£  an  ounce,  the  other  Sdl, 
&c.  He  concludes  by  saying  that  his  second  edition  of  prices  will  be  still 
lower — advice  gratis — ^vaccination  gratis— poor  women  attended  in  their 
confinements  for  half  a  guinea. — [This  kind  of  competition  between  **  medical 
men"  and  Chemists  is  ruinous  to  both.] 

A  Constant  Reader  and  a  Registered  Apprentice, — Ether,  chloroform,  or 
benzole,  may  be  used  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc.  Benzole  is  obtained 
by  distilling  coal-tar  naphtha  at  a  fow  temperature,  and  collecting  only  the 
product  that  first  distils  over. 

A  Subscriber, — ^The  following  method  of  ascertaining  the  per  centage  of 
copper  in  the  ore  by  assay,  is  extracted  from  Dr.  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures :  '*  The  first  thing  is  to  make  such  a  sample  as  wiU  represent 
the  whole  mass  to  be  valued ;  with  which  view  fragments  must  be  taken 
from  diffierent  spots,  mixed,  weighed,  and  ground  together.  A  portion  of 
this  mixture  being  tried  by  the  blow-pipe  will  show  by  the  garlic  or  sulphur- 
ous smell  of  its  fumes,  whether  arsenic,  sulphur,  or  both,  be  the  minendizer. 
In  the  latter  case,  which  often  occurs,  100  grains,  or  1000  grains,  of  the  ore 
are  to  be  mixed  with  one*half  its  weight  of  saw-dust,  then  imbued  with  oU, 
and  heated  moderately  in  a  crucible,  till  all  the  arsenical  fumes  be  dis- 
sipated. The  residuum  being  cooled  and  triturated,  is  to  be  exposed  in  a 
shallow  earthen  cup  to  a  slow  roasting  heat,  till  the  sulphur  and  charcoal  be 
burned  away. — What  remains  being  ground  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  calcined  borax,  one-twelfUi  its  weight  of  lamp-black,  next  made  into  a 
dough  with  a  few  drops  of  <»!,  is  to  be  pressed  down  mto  a  crucible,  vriiich 
is  to  be  covered  with  a  luted  lid,  and  to  be  subjected  in  a  powerful  air« 
furnace,  first  to  dull  red  heat,  and  then  to  vivid  ignition  for  twenty  minutes. 
On  cooUng  and  breaking  the  crucible,  a  button  of  metallic  copper  will  be 
obtained.  Its  colour  and  malleabili^  indicate  pretty  well  the  quality,  as 
does  the  weight,  the  relative  value,  of  the  ore.  It  should  be  cupelled  with 
lead  to  ascertain  if  it  contains  silver  or  gold.  If  the  blow-pipe  trial  showed 
no  arsenic,  the  first  calcination  may  be  omitted ;  and  if  neither  sulphur  nor 
anenic,  a  portion  of  the  ground  ore  f^ould  be  dried*  and  treated  directly 
with  borax,  lamp-black,  and  oiL" 
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F,  G,  3f.^Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  most  readily  obtained  by  adding  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  to  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Ju.  N. — We  are  not  aware  that  gold  has  ever  been  found  in  minerals  in 
any  other  than  the  metallic  state. 

JE.  Jlf.— ( 1.)  Socotrine  aloes  should  be  used  in  making  compound  decoctum 

3f  alocB,    The  decoction  should  be  strained  so  as  to  render  it  clear. — (2.) 
^owne8*8  Manual  of  Chemiatry. 

Mr,  Couchman  is  anxious  to  obtain  through  the  pages  of  this  journal  a 
formula  *'  for  a  good  jet  black  ink  that  will  keep,  and  retain  its  colour  with- 
out turning  grey,  and  that  cannot  be  obliterated  by  steam,  gas,  or  any 
chemical  process ;  also  for  a  **  good  red  ink  that  can  be  used  with  a  steel 
or  any  other  pen,  without  changing  its  colour." 

Ignoramus  inquires  the  meaning  of  the  term  *'  SodsD  )  Carb." — [It  was 
probably  intended  to  have  been  written  "  Sod»  1§  Carb.,  that  is  Sod4BBe%qui-' 
earbonaa,] 

Mr,  Cattan  has  sent  us  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  electric 
light,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  purposed  practically  applying  it  for 
artificial  illumination  some  years  ago.  The  theoretical  views  contained  in 
his  paper  are  too  speculative  for  our  pages. 

A,  B,  JL — Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  published 
by  Churchill,  price  12«.,  or  with  coloured  plates,  2&s. 

Fox.— -We  do  not  know  when  the  next  volume  of  PameWs  Applied 
Chemistry  wUl  be  published. 

Jucenis, — Fawners  Manual  of  Chemistry,  The  figures  in  the  first  colunm 
alluded  to  represent  the  equivalents  or  combining  proportions  ;  those  in  the 
second  column  are  the  per-centage  proportions. 

Thb  Patekt  Medicine  Licence. — ^A  correspondent  has  drawn  our  at- 
tention to  tho  injustice  of  the  charge  for  a  patent  medicine  licence,  observing, 
that  a  Chemist  in  a  small  village,  within  the  limits  of  the  twopenny  post,  pays 
£2,  which  i<as  much  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  London,  while  the  charge  in 
country  villages  is  5i. 

We  have  received  several  letters  on  Accidental  Poisoning,  with  suggestions 
for  its  prevention.  Two  of  these  were  in  type,  but  want  of  space  prevents 
their  insertion  this  month. 

Three  correspondents  have  sent  formula  for  incense ;  we  defer  the  pub- 
lication  in  order  to  make  some  experiments  and  report  the  result. 

ERRATA. 

In  quoting  from  the  Lancet  of  November  4,  an  extract  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
letter,  we  omitted  to  state  that  the  letter  was  written  on  the  10th  of  October, 
and  addressed  to  the  Cholera  Committee  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
We  also  regret  the  following  errata : — 

Page  256,  sixth  line  of  the  quotation,  the  word  and  is  omitted. 

Last  line  of  the  same  paragraph,  ybr  ripe,  read  rife. 

Page  257,  fifth  line  from  the  end  of  the  quotation, ^or  jalap,  rea</ julep. 

Page  271,  ninth  line  from  the  bottom,/or  (Exp.  2,  e.),  read  (Exp.  2,  c). 

Page  281,  for  Johnson,  Richard  W.  D.,  read  Johnson,  Ridiard  Hison 
Daly. 

Page  296,  for  Messrs.  Abel  and  Browfdey^  read  Messrs.  Abel  and 
Rowney. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Chubchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  333,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  tiie  ensuing  number). 
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ACCIDENTS  IN  DISPENSING  MEDICINES. 

Few  ayocationfl  are  attended  with  greater  responsibility  than 
that  of  prescribing  or  dispensing  medicines,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
impress  too  strongly  on  tne  minds  of  those  who  are  thus  engaged, 
the  importance  of  accuracy  and  care.  That  all  fallible  beings  are 
liable  to  accident,  is  a  truism,  but  this  does  not  remove  the  respon-* 
ability  when  an  accident  occurs.  It  may  serve  to  ezplun,  and  in 
some  degpree  to  extenuate,  but  it  does  not  exonerate.  Even  if  it 
be  impossible  to  offer  any  restitution  except  an  apology,  an 
apology  is  a  debt,  and  levity  or  indifference  a  crime. 

We  make  this  observation  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
assistant  in  the  following  case,  which  is  quoted  from  the  Times, 

Guildhall. — ^Mr.  Hooper,  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  residing  by 
London-bridge,  appeared  before  Sir  George  Carroll  under  the  following 
circumstances : — 

On  Monday  last  Mr.  M'Dougall,  surgeon,  made  an  application  to  the 
sitting  Alderman  for  liis  adylce,  and  stated,  that  having  a  patient  from 
the  country  placed  under  his  care,  he,  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
attendance,  considered  it  necessary  to  give  a  double  dose  of  medicine  of  a 
sedative  character,  theprescription  of  which  he  wrote,  directing  that  it  should 
be  taken  at  bed-time.  It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hooper's,  and  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, instead  of  using  camphorated  water  and  henbane,  made  the  mixture 
up  of  henbane,  o^ium,  and  spirits,  and  had  it  been  taken,  his  patient 
would  have  been  lulled  ;  but  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  was,  that 
the  assistant  made  a  further  mistake  by  writing  on  the  bottle  the  word. 
<*  Mixture,"  instead  of  **  The  draught,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,"  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  not  taken.  On  calling  twice  he  could  not  see  Mr* 
Hooper,  and  t^e  assistant  treated  the  afiair  with  great  levity,  saying  it 
was  "  only  a  mistake." 

The  Atdtrman  granted  a  summons  for  ignorance  or  wilful  negligence  in 
allowing  the  prescription  to  be  made  up. 

Mr,  Wire  attended,  and  said  that  Mr.  Hooper,  who  was  then  present, 
appeared,  not  to  defend  the  summons,  but  to  clear  his  own  character.  An 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  had  been  given  to  Mr.  M'Dougall,  and 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied ;  but,  as  a  report  of  the  application  had  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  it  was  necessary  that  an  explanation  should  be  as 
publicly  given.  Mr.  Hooper's  mode  of  conducting  business  was  this — 
that  if  he  should  not  happen  to  be  at  home  to  make  up  a  prescription,  his 
assistants  were  not  to  do  so,  but  to  send  it  to  a  neighbouring  Chemist. 
In  this  instance  one  of  them  had  departed  firom  that  rvde,  and  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  Mr.  Hooper  was  obliged  to  say  so.  However,  he  had 
taken  precautions  that,  for  the  future,  such  a  mistake  should  not  occur 
again.    With  respect  to  Mr.  M'Dougall  having  called  t¥rioe,  and  been  told 
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that  Mr.  Hooper  was  not  within,  that  gentleman  was  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  whole  afGur  until  hereceiyed  the  summons,  and  he  had  eveiy  reason 
to  b^eve  that  on  eadi  occasion  tiie  assistant  had  denied  him  for  thepor- 
pose  of  screening  himself.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  (Mr.  Wire) 
thought  there  was  no  occasion  to  trouble  the  alderman  with  going  into 
evidence  which  might  eTentaallj  turn  out  to  be  not  within  hi»  power  of 
decidii^. 

Sir  Utorge  CarroS  asked  if  the  complainant  was  satisfied  after  hearing 
Mr.  Wire's  explanation  ? 

Mr.  M^DougaR  said  he  was.  ffis  only  olgect  in  summoning  Mr.  Hooper 
was  to  farther  the  object  which  the  medical  profession  generally  were 
exerting  themselves  for,  and  compel  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  undergo 
an  examination,  and  also  that  thdr  assistants  should  pass  through  the 
same  ordeaL  It  was  true  that  a  Pharmaceutical  Society  existed  which  had 
a  great  number  of  members  ;  but  the  fault  was,  that  they  had  no  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  therefore  examinations  were  not'  compulsory.  On  the 
last  occasion  he  made  a  slight  error  in  stating  that  the  bottle  was  a  two- 
ounce  one,  whereas  it  would  only  contain  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  there- 
fore there  could  be  but  an  ounce  of  paregoric 

Sir  George  CarroU — ^Would  that  quantity  have  had  the  same  effect  ? 
1/n  M'ikmgdO.^Th^  effect  would  have  been  the  same,  but  I  am  now 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation  given. 

The  Chief  Clerk  intimated  to  the  Alderman  that  the  assistant  was 
already  dismissed  from  Mr.  Hooper's  service. 

Sir  George  CarroU  said  the  public  were  much  indebted  to  lir.  MDougall 
for  calling  the  magistrate's  attention  to  so  serious  a  subject,  where  the  lives 
of  so  many  were  at  the  mercy  of  such  persons.  Mr.  Hooper,  he  thought^ 
had  given  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  through  his  legal  adviser,  and 
ther^ore  the  summons  was  dismissed. — Tfu  Tii/ies,  Jan.  13. 

In  the  above  case  the  patient  sustained  no  injury  from  the 
mistake,  because  the  medicine  was  not  taken;  but  the  levity 
of  the  assistant  brought  down  upon  the  head  of  his  employer 
the  punishment  of  a  needless  exposure.  The  annoyance  felt 
by  the  medical  practitioner  was  natural^  as  he  had  informed  the 
mends  of  the  patient  that  the  prescription  contained  a  double 
dose  of  the  opiate,  and  if  the  patient  had  taken  the  medicine  at 
prepared^  and  had  died  in  consequence,  the  event  would  have 
been  attributed  to  the  "  double  dose,"  the  only  evidence  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case  having  been  swallowed.  Thus,  the  character 
of  the  medical  man,  as  well  as  tilie  life  of  the  patient,  was  at  stake. 
Tet  the  young  man,  instead  of  expressing  a  becoming  sorrow  at 
bis  accident,  treated  it  with  indifference,  observing  that  it  was 
only  a  mistake,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  appeared  to  think  he 
baa  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  the  money,  which  he  threw  down 
on  the  counter,  by  way  of  settling  the  business  ! 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  say,  it  was  natural  that  the 
medical  practitioner  should  feel  annoyed,  but,  we  think,  that 
before  adopting  the  severe  step  of  applying  to  the  sitting  Alder- 
man, he  should  have  seen  the  mast^  or  the  shop,  who^  it  appean» 
was  in  ignorance  of  the  transaction  imtil  the  moment  that  he 
ceived  tiie  summons  to  attend  at  GuildhaD. 
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It  is  an  old  sayingy  that  "  persons  who  lire  in  glass-houses 
should  he  careful  how  they  hegin  to  throw  stones."  Supposing 
the  case  to  have  been  reversed,  and  a  poisonous  dose  ordered  by 
mistake  in  a  prescription,  a  medical  man  would  be  rather  sur- 
prised to  receive  a  summons  to  attend  at  GuildhalL  He  would 
say,  *^  This  is  diarp  practice ;  the  Chemist  mi^ht  have  called 
privately,  and  given  me  the  opportunity  of  rectifying  the  error 
without  compromising  my  character  with  the  patient."  Truei 
this  is  what  Chemists  usually  do  in  such  cases ;  but  Mr. 
STDoug^  has  set  ihem  a  different  example,  and  we  hope,  for  his 
Bake,  that  he  will  not  have  an  accident  iiimself,  or  if  he  should 
be  so  unfortunate,  we  hope  his  prescription  will  Ml  into  the  hands 
oi  a  merciful  Chemist. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  dispenmng  Chemist  not  only  to  use  every 
precaution  against  mistakes  hims^,  but  to  prevent  mischief  arising 
orom  any  oversight  in  prescriptions.     He  should  consider  that 
there  is  between  himself  and  the  prescriber  a  mutual  confidence 
which  is  sacred — not  in  reference  to  culpable  recklessness  on  either 
side,  which  on  public  grounds  might  demand  exposure — but  in 
regard  to  casualties  purely  acddental,  from  the  publication  of 
which  no  advantage  could  arise.     In  ihese  cases,  reciprocal  for^ 
bearance  is  a  Christian  virtue.   We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  M'Dougall 
in  the  opinion  that  the  examination  of  Chemists  and  Druggists 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  protection  of 
themselves  as  well  as  the  public.     It  is  notorious  that  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  a  Chemist  is  visited  much  more  severely  than  an 
oversignt  of  equal  magnitude  on  the  part  of  a  medical  man,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.     The  medical  man  has  passed  an  examina* 
tion,  he  is  a  qualified  practitioner,  it  is  therefore  presumed  that 
his  mistake  is  a  casual  misadventure.     But  the  Chemist  is  not 
recognized  by  law  as  a  qualified  man,  he  has  passed  no  examina* 
tion,  and  the  only  protection  the  public  enjoy  in  regard  to  his 
qualification  is  the  responsibility  arising  from  any  deriliction  of 
duty.     Consequently,  he  must  adduce  evidence  of  his  individual 
competence  before  he  can  put  in  the  plea  which  the  medical  prac- 
titioner has  always  at  command.     To  place  the  case  in  a  stronger 
light — ^wheo  a  medical  man  mis-writes  a  prescription,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  a  mere  oversight,  unless  it  could  be  positively 
proved  to  have  arisen  from  cmpable  ignorance  or  recklessness, 
when  a  Chemist  mis-reads  a  prescription,  it  is  inferred  that  he  is 
culpably  ignorant,  unless  it  can  be  positively  proved  that  the 
error  was  a  mere  oversight. 

The  following  dialogue  occurred  about  fifteen  years  ago  between 
a  Phyaician  ana  a  Chemist,  in  reference  to  a  prescription  in  which 
5ij  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  had  been  ordered  in  a  draughty 
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instead  of  3iji  to  be  taken  with  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice  :-— 
Chemist,  *^  f  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  will  you  nave  the 
kindness  to  inform  roe  whether  you  intended  to  order  5ij  of  the 
potash?" — M.D.  "Have  you  any  objection  to  it  ?" — C  "JSotat 
all,  if  you  say  that  it  is  right.*' — M,D,  "  Then  why  do  you  come 
to  me  about  it  ?" — C  "  Because  it  is  an  unusually  lar^  dose,  and 
I  thought  it  was  an  oversight." — M.D,  "  And  what  narm  would 
it  have  done  ?'* — C.  "  If  you  say  it  would  do  no  harm,  I  am  per« 
fectly  satisfied  ;  I  am  sorry  to  bave  troubled  you — good  morning." 
— M,D»  "  Stay  young  man,  let  me  look  at  the  prescription — ^you 
think  this  is  too  much,  do  you  ?  how  much  do  you  think  it  ought 
to  be  ?" — C  It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  dictate  to  you ;  I 
merely  asked  the  question,  but  I  fancied  you  had  intended  it  for 
8ij. — M.D,  "So  you  think  it  ought  to  be  3ij ;  very  well— you 
way  have  it  your  own  way — 111  alter  it." 

We  ought  not  to  dismiss  the  case  of  Mr.  Hooper  without  ex- 
pressing surprize  at  his  explanation,  which  to  us  appears  to  be  the 
most  mysterious  part  of  the  transaction,  although  to  Mr. 
M'Dougall  and  the  sitting  Alderman,  it  was  "  very  satisfetctory.^ 

If  the  assistants  be  incompetent  to  dispense  prescriptions,  in 
what  capacity  do  they  stand  behind  a  dispensing  counter  ?  In  a 
shop  where  two  assistants  are  kept,  the  practice  of  sending  pres- 
criptions to  a  neighbouring  Chemist  to  be  dispensed,  on  the  ground 
of  incompetence  at  home,  is  altogether  unaccountable. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Hooper  did  not  appear  himself  to 
answer  to  the  chare^  ;  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  lawyer  must  have 
misunderstood  his  brief  and  made  a  mistake  in  the  defence.  For 
the  credit  of  our  profession,  we  hope  this  was  the  case.  A  lawyer 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  being  practically  conversant  with  the 
management  of  a  Chemist*s  dispensing  business,  and  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  defence  was  got  up  by  him,  we  may  infer  that 
some  indulgence  is  due  to  his  client. 


THE  CHOLERA. 


The  pertinacity  with  which  some  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
neglected  or  resisted  the  general  recommendations  for  the  prevention 
of  Cholera,  has  received  a  practical  condemnation  in  the  fearful  out" 
break  of  this  disorder  in  the  juvenile  establishment  at  Tooting.  Those 
who  asserted  that  this  dispensation  of  Providence  was  "  nothing  more 
than  a  job  got  up  by  the  doctors,''  have  no  longer  even  the  shadow  of 
a  negative  argument. to  support  their  profane  incredulity. 

Mr.  Drouet's  establishment  is  a  suburban  nursery  for  the  redundant 
pauper  children  of  the  London  parishes,  and  at  the  time  the  cholera 
appeared  among  them,  the  number  of  inmates  exceeded  1400.  Mr.  Kite^ 
who  was  appointed  resident  medical  officer  early  in  November,  states  in 
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Ms  evidence,  that  on  entering  the  establisbment  he  found  no  symptoms 
of  bowel  complaint ;  but  optbalmia,  scrofula,  the  itch,  and  other  cuta- 
neous diseases  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  The  first  case  of  cholera 
was  observed  about  the  28th  of  December,  after  which  it  rapidly  in- 
creased. On  theSOth  there  was  1  death  ;  on  the  Slst,  3;  on  the  1st 
of  Januar7,^3 ;  on  the  2nd,  7 ;  on  the  Srd,  5 ;  on  the  4th,  12 ;  on  the 
^th,  19 ;  on  the  6th,  14 ;  on  the  7th,  11 ;  on  the  8th^  20 ;  on  the  9th 
14;  on  the  10th,  10 ;  on  the  lith,  5 ;  on  the  12th,  9 ;  on  the  13th,  8 ; 
from  that  day  to  the  19th,  9 ;  making  a  total  of  150.  This  number  is 
exclusive  of  those  who  died  after  their  removal  to  iheir  respective 
parishes.  On  the  20th,  we  were  informed  that  only  SOO  children 
remained  in  the  establishment,  of  whom  only  forty  were  patients,  and 
tiiat  no  fresh  case  had  appeared  during  the  past  week. 

Various  reports  have  been  in  circulation  respecting  the  over-crowd- 
ing and  under-feeding  of  the  children,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
exaggeration  may  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  truth.  But  the 
evidence,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  shudder, 
and  no  less  astonishment,  at  the  fact,  that  such  abuses  could  exist 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  Board  of  Health,  a  body  possessing  un- 
limited powers  of  inspection,  and  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
watching  over  the  sanitory  condition  of  the  poor,  especially  in  esta- 
blishments where  large  numbers  are  congregated  together. 

The  Board  of  Health,  however,  cannot  be  accused  of  inactivity  in 
rectifying  the  evil  when  its  existence  became  known,  and  this  vigi- 
lance has  been  extended  to  other  pauper  Institutions  of  a  similar  des- 
cription, additional  medical  officers  having  been  appointed  to  make 
the  needful  inspections.  Mr.  Grainger,  who  was  officially  appointed 
to  visit  the  Tooting  nursery,  and  report,  gave  a  lamentable  account  of 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  Inmates.  Although  it  had  been 
asserted  that  no  premonitory  symptoms  had  been  observed,  it  appeared 
on  investigation  that  as  early  as  the  15  th  Dec.  several  cases  of  diarrhoea 
had  occured,  attended  with  vomiting  and  collapse,  yet  no  precautions 
were  taken,  and  no  change  was  made  in  the  diet  and  clothing  of  the 
children,  until  the  actual  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  its  most  severe 
•  form.  The  diet  was  extremely  deficient  in  nutritive  qualities,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  meagre  soup  with  vegetables,  porridge  (which  is 
described  as  resembling  bill-sticker's  paste),  potatoes  sometimes  dis- 
eased, a  moderate  quantity  of  tough  beef,  and  an  insufficient  allow- 
ance of  bread. 

Mr.  Grainger  states  in  his  report,  that  on  entering  the  wards  appro- 
priated to  cholera  patients,  he  was  struck  with  the  extreme  closeness, 
oppression,  and  foulness  of  the  air,  the  rooms  being  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  number  of  patients: — 

In  a  room,  for  example,  sixteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  less 
than  eight  feet  high,  there  were  five  beds  oocapied  by  eleven  children,  all 
ill  with  cholera.  In  another  room  of  the  same  dimensions  there  were 
four  beds  and  thirteen  children.  In  a  third  room,  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen, 
and  eight  feet  high,  there  were  nine  beds  with  sixteen  patients,  two  of  the 
beds  having  three  patients  in  each,  a  frequent  occurrence.  The  lighting 
and  ventilation  of  these  wards  was  totally  insufficient. 

On  the  boys*  side  there  was  a  room  with  eighteen  beds  nearly  touching 
each  other,  in  which  were  thirty-five  boys,  all  ill  with  the  cholera ;  twenty- 
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flye  lieijig  in  bed,  two  in  a  bed,  and  ten  ntting  loond  the  fire  oonyatea* 
cent 

On  the  girls'  side  there  waa  only  one  regular  norae,  who  waa  paasing 
in  and  out  to  attend  the  children  in  several  wards  ;  and  on  the  boys'  side 
in  the  wsurd  above-meDtioned,  contaiDing  thirty-five  patients,  there  waa 
only  one  nurse  (a  man)  in  attendance.  The  children  were  continually 
Toxniting  in  the  beds  and  on  the  floor,  and  consequently  the  sheets,  bed- 
ding, and  floor,  were  covered  with  the  discharges — and  no  efficient  aid  was 
in  a  single  case  afforded  to  those  suffering  children. 

The  various  appliances  required  for  the  treatment  of  this  disorder 
were  either  totally  wanting  or  quite  inadequate.  In  the  surgeiy  there 
was  only  one  pair  of  scales,  one  spatula,  and  some  of  the  medicines  weie 
not  labelled  at  all. 

Mr.  Popham,  another  medical  witness,  states  that  he  found  ererything 
in  great  confusion — in  the  cholera  wards  for  boys  four  in  a  bed,  some 
dying,  others  in  a  state  of  coUapse,  some  recently  brought  in  and  placed 
in  the  beds  with  others.  In  the  girls*  cholera  wiuds  generally  four  in  a 
bed — a  foul  stench  in  all  the  wards — tiie  floors  wet  with  vomited  matters 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  nurses  and  attendants.  In  two  rooms  on  the 
boys'  side  he  found  sixty -four  boys  and  twenty-eight  beds,  some  of  the  beds 
being  empty  for  the  reception  of  flresh  cases. 

The  imagination  could  scarcely  conjure  up  a  more  wretched  picture 
of  human  misery  and  devastation  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Grainger's  report,  and  the  evidence  given  by  other  medical  men,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  children  at  the  several  inquests. 

llie  verdict  of  the  jury,  on  the  body  of  one  of  the  St.  Pancras 
children,  is  worthy  of  notice ;  although  rather  an  unusual  composition 
it  is,  we  believe,  nilly  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case : — 

**  We  find  that  John  Joseph  Coster  died  from  malignant  cholera,  that 
disease  occurring  in  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  inefficient  diet,  deficient  warmth  of  clothing,  and  impure  air,  at  Surrey* 
hall.  Tooting.  And  the  jury  add  to  their  verdict  an  esfwession  of  their 
regret  that  the  directors  of  the  poor  of  St  Pancras  did  not  bind  Mr.  Drouet^ 
the  proprietor  of  Surrey-hall,  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  such  a  large  number  of 
children  as  they  had  confided  to  his  care  under  a  written  and  more  definite 
contract  than  appears  to  have  existed  between  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  jury  most  emphatically  condemn  the  practice  of  farming  pauper  ^ 
children  in  the  houses  of  strangers,  because  the  system  engendered  by  it 
affords  to  unprincipled  persons  disastrous  opportunities  of  defrauding  the 
poor  children  of  their  proper  food  and  clothing,  in  a  manner  the  wickedness 
and  evil  consequences  of  which  do  not  seem  to  become  publicly  apparent, 
nor  to  produce  such  adequate  efilect  on  the  minds  of  directors  and  guardians 
of  the  poor  as  to  lead  to  correction  of  the  evil,  until  disease  has  produced 
the  moat  awful  effects  on  the  helpless  population  of  such  establishments.* 

With  respect  to  the  practice  of  farming  pauper  children  in  th6 
manner  described,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  possible,  by  judicious 
management,  to  provide  adequate  nourishment  and  accommodation  on 
the  terms  prescribed,  namely,  4«.  6<f .  per  week  for  each  child ;  but 
this  duty,  if  honestly  performed,  would  not  we  think,  afford  a  profit 
sufficient  to  induce  a  person  to  undertake  the  office  as  a  speculation. 
Consequently,  such  an  arrangement  demands  the  greatest  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
The  charge  at  a  similar  establishment  at  Margate,  to  which  children 
are  occasionally  sent  from  the  parish  of  Marylebonc,  is  5s.  a  week, 
and  the  health  of  the  children  has  generally  been  found  to  improye 
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in  thfai  ft^liun.  An  additional  M.  a  week  has  been  recently  TOted  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  on  accoont  of  the  extra  diet  and  clothing  re- 
eoinmended  under  existing  circumstances  for  general  adoption. 

Reyerting  to  the  calamity  at  Tooting,  the  evidence  informs  us,  that 
in  addition  to  the  predisposing  causes  above-mentioned^  a  foul  open 
drun  emits  its  noxious  exhalations  at  the  back  of  the  premises,  thus 
completing  the  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  cholera  according  to 
the  most  approved  system!  We  are  told  that  the  condition  of  thia 
nuisance  is  8o  offensive,  that  it  is  considered  unsafe  to  remove  it.  This 
would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  three  rival  deoderisers  to 
test  their  respective  antidotes. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
children  from  Tooting  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic^  and  con* 
aiderable  alarm  has  been  occasioned  by  the  appropriation  of  temporary 
wards  in  London  for  their  reception.  A  building  having  been  taken 
In  Ogle-street>  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  for  some  of  these  children, 
the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  parochial  authorities, 
but  it  was  found  that  they  had  no  power  to  interfere.  The  Board  of 
Health  having  decided  against  the  contagious  theory,  and  the  quaran- 
tine lawl  in  regard  to  cholera  being  suspended,  the  only  question 
which  remained  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the  accommodation 
provided  was  suitable  and  adequate  to  the  number  of  inmates,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  no  proceedings  could  be 
taken. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  disorder  has  not 
spread  to  any  serious  extent^  and  that  it  appears  to  be  subsiding  in  the 
Tooting  nursery.  We  learn  from  the  evidence  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  and  from  other  sources,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Tooting  is 
generally  healthy,  the  cholera  being  confined  to  the  above  establish- 
ment.  

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA  IN  INDIA. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  of  Bombay,  a  portion 
of  the  Government  Gazette^  containing  the  following  official  in- 
structions for  the  treatment  of  cholera.  From  this  document  it 
would  appear  that  the  practice  with  reference  to  cholera  in  that 
part  of  the  world  is  altogether  empincal — the  several  i*ulea  ajid 
instructions  being  laid  down  with  the  same  kind  of  precision  that 
would  be  observed  in  reference  to  any  mechanical  art,  the  doses 
being  regulated  on  the  sliding  scale. 

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  following  are  the  instructions, 
which  have  been  issued  by  the  Police  Surgeon  to  the  Native  Doctors 
employed  by  Government,  for  the  relief  of  persons  attacked  by  Cholera 
in  Bombay,  and  also  the  composition,  uses,  and  doses  of  the  medicines 
dispensed  by  those  individuals. 

By  order  of  the  Medical  Board, 

J.  BuavBS, 
Secretary  Med.  BoareL 
Bombay,  June  2d,  1845. 
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XHBTBVCnONB  TO  THE  MATXTB  BOCTOBS  BBOABDIMO  THB  TBBATKSNT  OF 

CBOLBRA« 

Bleedmg,-^Tlu3  may  be  employed  if  the  poise  be  easily  felt  and  crampa 
be  very  severe  $  but  in  no  case  when  the  pulse  is  almost  gone  and  crampa 
are  not  present 

Mixture  with  Opium. — Of  this  a  dose  suited  to  the  age  is  to  be  given  in  a 
little  water,  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  and  if  the  purging 
continue,  it  majLbe  repeated  once. 

Pills. — One  is  to  be  given  to  an  adult,  and  half  a  pill  to  a  person  1 5  years 
old,  to  check  vomiting,  if  the  mixture  be  rejected,  and  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  after  taking  the  piU,  nothing  is  to  be  swallowed.  No  piU  is  to  be 
given  to  a  person  under  15  years  of  age. 

Mixture  without  Qpmm.— Of  this  a  dose  suited  to  the  age  is  to  be  given 
regularly  every  hour  or  two  hours,  after  purging  and  vomiting  have  been 
checked  by  the  preceding  medicines,  until  the  pulse  improve  and  the  skin 
become  warm. 

Hot  bricki  or  hage  of  hot  sand  are  to  be  applied  along  the  spine  and  to  the 
legs,  the  legs  and  arms  being  at  the  same  time  constantly  rubbed. 

Drink. — The  patient  is  not  to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  water,  as  drinking 
it  will  keep  up  vomiting  and  prevent  the  medicines  being  retained,  a 
spoonful  only  of  conjee  or  water  may  be  given  now  and  then.     • 

CHOLERA  MIXTUBB  WITH  OPIUM. 

Mix.    Of  Solution  of  Ammonia 9|  drachms. 

Essence  of  Peppermint...  5      " 

Tincture  of  Opium    '. 19      ** 

Brandy  19  ounces  and  ...  6      *' 

N.B. — Of  this  mixture  one  ounce  contains  47i  minims  of  tincture  of 
opium,  and  ten  minims  contain  almost  one  minim  of  the  tincture. 

CHOLERA  MIXTURE  WITHOUT  OPIUM. 

Mix.    Of  Solution  of  Ammonia i  oz. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon  \\** 
Water 21^" 

N.B.'— Of  this  mixture  one  ounce  contains  20  minims  of  the  solution  of 
Ammonia,  and  25  minims  contain  1^  minims  of  the  solution. 

CHOLERA  PILL8. 

Extract  of  Opium 36  grains. 

Powder  of  black  Pepper '48    •* 

A*.^.— Each  pill  contains  1^  grains  of  opium. 

DOSES  —CHOLERA  MIXTURE  WITH  OPIUM. 

Dose  at  adult  age  1  ounce,  or  two  table  spoonfuls  in  water. 
16  years  ^  ounce,  or  one  table  spoonfUL 
8     **    90  minims,  or  180  drops. 
4    "    40  "  80    " 

2    «*    20  "  40    •* 

1     ••     10  "  20    " 

To  persons  above  eight  years  these  doses  may  be  repeated  once  only  if 
no  pill  shall  have  been  given;  and  to  persons  below  eight  years  a  half  dose 
only  may  be  given,  if  the  first  dose  shall  have  been  insufficient  to  check 
Yomiting  and  purging. 
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CHOLSBA  UIXTT7RS  'WITHOUT  OFHTBC. 

Dose  ftt  adult  age  1  ounce,  or  two  table  spoonfulfl  in  as  modi  water. 
16  yean  ^  ounce,  or  one  table  spoonfVil  in  water. 
S     **     i  ounce,  or  two  tea  spoonfuls  in  water. 
4     "   60  drops  in  a  little  water. 
2      "   30  *•  " 

1      w    15  "  *' 

These  doses  may  be  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours  after  vomiting  and 
purging  hare  ceased,  until  the  pulse  improve  and  the  skin  become  warm. 

(Signed)      A.  H.  Lbith,  Police  Sitr^n. 


THE  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  PAUPERS. 

Th  e  inefficiency  of  the  arrangements  for  medical  treatment  at  the 
Tooting  nursery  affords  fresh  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  investigation 
in  regard  to  the  medical  relief  afforded  to  the  poor  in  generu.  It 
appears  that  until  November  last,  when  the  establishment  contained 
upwards  of  1000  inmates,  there  was  no  resident  medical  officer.  After 
the  appointment  of  this  officer,  the  number  of  children  was  increased, 
but  he  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  diet,  clothins:,  or  general  arrange- 
ments, although  he  admitted  in  his  evidence  that  he  considered  the 
over-crowding  extremely  injurious,  and  the  diet  and  clothing  insuffi- 
cient. The  prevalence  of  cutaneous  and  other  diseases  was  extreme,  yet 
60  little  anxiety  did  this  appear  to  create,  that  cases  of  itch  were  fre- 
quently not  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  officer,  it  being 
remarked  at  one  of  the  inquests  that  if  the  children  were  cured,  they 
soon  caught  the  disorder  again.  The  Coroner,  on  viewing  the  body  of 
one  of  the  children  observed,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  itch  in  so 
aggravated  a  form.  After  what  has  tranroired,  it  is  not  likely  that 
these  abuses  will  continue  to  prevail,  ana  the  establishment  will  be 
placed  in  future  under  proper  controul. 

The  Inadequate  remuneration  of  Union  Surgeons,  and  the  unreason- 
able—in  some  cases  impossible — duties  imposed  on  them,  should  be 
constantly  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  until  a  reform  is 
effected.  When  a  practitioner  is  appointed  to  attend  the  poor  of 
several  parishes  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  at  a  salary 
which  will  scarcely  cover  his  travelling  expences  and  the  cost  of  the 
medicines,  which  is  the  case  in  many  places,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  that  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  poor,  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  secure.  It  appears  to  be  the  general 
object  to  screw  down  the  Union  Surgeon  to  the  lowest  possible  stipend, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  such  appointments  are  sometimes 
accepted  even  at  a  loss,  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  rival  prac- 
titioner into  the  parish,  which  might  be  a  still  more  serious  injury. 
Thus  medical  men  are  intimidated  into  submission ;  they  undertake 
an  amount  of  labour  which  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  per- 
form, and  in  spite  of  their  most  strenuous  exertions,  the  wants  of  the 
sick  poor  are  too  often  imperfectly  supplied. 

Those  whose  official  duties  as  guardians  or  overseers  bring  them  in 
constant  communication  with  the  destitute  poor,  are  so  frequently  dis- 
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gusted  with  the  numerous  cases  of  profligate  imposition  which  oome 
under  their  notice^  that  their  feelings  hecome  to  a  certain  extent  case- 
hardened,  and  they  hahitually  yiew  with  suspicion,  if  not  severity,  the 
whole  class  of  applicants  for  relief.  A  wide  distinction,  however, 
should  he  made  hetween  ahle-hodied  paupers  in  rohust  health,  and 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  disease  or  other  infirmity,  incapacitating 
them  from  labour.  On  the  sick-bed,  all  are  objects  of  compassion^ 
and  all  are  entitled  to  receive  as  much  attention  as  it  is  possible  to 
aflStnrd  to  persons  in  their  situation  in  life.  It  is  cruel  as  w4]  as  useless 
to  neglect  or  upbraid  a  sick  and  helpless  man  because  his  own  impm* 
dence  may  have  brought  him  into  that  condition.  Humanity,  no  less 
than  economy,  dictates  that  the  primary  object  should  be,  to  effect  as 
speedy  a  cure  as  possible,  reserving  severe  moral  discipline  until  a  time 
when  it  may  have  a  chance  of  producing  some  effect. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  provide 
for  the  poor  under  tneir  care  the  best  medical  attendance  which  the 
means  at  command  will  afibrd.  An  apparent  saving  in  the  medical 
department  of  a  parish  or  union  is  a  false  economy,  if  from  defective 
arrangements  the  patients  be  neglected,  and  their  recovery  thereby 
protracted,  which  may  involve  the  parish  in  additional  expense  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  families. 

When  superior  medical  attendance  may  be  had,  without  additional 
expense,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  motive  for  withholding  this  ad- 
vantage from  the  sick  poor ;  yet  even  this  extraordinary  policy  has  its 
advocates  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  where  strong  efforts  have 
been  made  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  honorary  medical 
officers  at  the  worKhouse,  leaving  the  patients  in  the  infirmary  (the 
number  of  whom  averages  about  three  hundred)  under  the  sole  care 
of  one  stipendiary  memcal  officer. 

The  primary  question  under  consideration,  was,  whether  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  decease  of  one  of  the  honorary  Physicians  should  be 
filled  up,  which  proposal  has  been  met  by  a  violent  opposition.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  similar  controversy  arose  respecting  a  vacancy  which 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  honorary 
Surgeons.  In  that  instance,  the  opposition  was  successful,  and  the 
advocates  of  this  **  retrenchment "  are  desirous  of  continuing  the  same 
policy  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  honorary 
staff  altogether.  It  is  certainly  a  novel  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
medical  institutions  of  this  country,  that  while  eminent  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  are  willing  to  give  their  services  gratuitously  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick  poor  in  a  large  infirmary,  the  Board  of  Guardians^ 
instead  of  awarding  a  vote  of  thanks,  appoint  a  committee  to  consider 
whether  such  services  be  worth  having  or  not,  and  many  hours  are 
wasted  in  the  discus^on  of  this  remarkable  proposition ! ! 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 

On  Wednesday  eyening  tbe  17th  of  January,  the  QmversazUme^ 
which  had  been  preyioualy  announced,  was  held  at  the  house 
of  the  Society.  The  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society^ 
together  with'  many  medical  and  other  scientific  men,  began  to 
assemble  soon  after  eight  o'clock,  and  the  rooms  continued  pretty 
well  filled  until  a  late  hour.  The  objects  of  interest  provided  for 
the  occasion  consisted  principally  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
spparatuSy  which  were  either  of  recent  inyention,  or  were  not 
generally  known  to  the  Pharmaceutists  of  this  country. 

The  Council  were  indebted  to  Professor  Graham  for  the  means 
of  exhibiting  the  recently  invented  apparatus  of  M.  Natterer  of 
Vienna!  for  the  condensation  of  nitrous  oxide  and  carbonic  acid 
(see  p.  389)  ;  also  an  apparatus  for  the  continuous  production  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  a  current  of  dry 
air ;  a  model  of  the  leaden  chamber  and  furnace,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  a  soda  furnace,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt. 

To  Mr.  Griffin,'  of  Baker  Street,  they  were  indebted  for  a  large 
assortment  of  pharmaceutical  apparatus,  most  of  which  was  of 
Gennan  manufacture,  and  such  as  is  commonly  used  by  the 
Pharmaceutists  in  Germany,  although  but  littie  known  in  this 
country.  Among  these  were  the  Beindorf  Apparatus^  of  which 
there  were  two  or  three  different  sixes.  This  is  a  kind  of  water- 
bath,  admitting  of  a  great  number  of  different  applications.  It  is 
almost  universally  employed  by  the  Pharmaceutists  throughout 
Germany  for  innision,  decoction,  solution,  distillation,  and  other 
processes  in  which  heat  is  required.  There  were  also  several  dif* 
tjarent  kinds  of  condensers  for  distillation,  some  of  German  and 
others  of  Eneplish  construction.  The  most  simple  and  efficient  of 
these  Mr.  Gnffin  calls  the  condenser  with  soUd  plunger.  The 
object  in  the  construction  of  this  condenser  has  been  to  provide 
means  for  having  it  easily  cleaned  after  any  particular  process,  so 
that  the  next  liquid  condensed  in  it  shall  not  be  contaminated  by 
the  residue  of  the  previous  operation.  Count  Real's  press  ; 
different  kinds  of  percolators  ;  instruments  for  cutting  and  chop- 
ping roots,  herbs,  leaves,  &c. ;  hydrometers,  and  graduated  tuMS 
for  centigrade  testing,  were  among  Mr.  Griffin's  apparatus.  Most 
of  these  are  describe  in  Mohr  and  Redwood's  Practical  FhaT' 
macy. 
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A  complete  model  of  a  drug-mill  and  several  forms  of  apparatus 
for  sifting  powders,  attracted  much  attention. 

To  Mr.  Button  the  Council  were  indebted  for  a  very  fine  sped- 
men  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  some  German  chemical 
apparatus. 

To  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Hill,  for  some  electrical  apparatus. 

Several  lamps  were  also  exhibited  ;  some  for  the  combustion  of 
coal-gas,  others  for  oil  and  for  coal-tar  naphtha.  Among  these 
was  an  improved  gas-burner  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  the  Strand,  and 
attached  to  it  an  enamelled  glass  for  diffusing  the  light  without 
casting  a  shadow  ;  and  the  Holliday  Lamp,  so  caUed  after  its 
inventor,  which  is  principally  intended  for  out-of-door  illumination. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  evening,  however,  the  light  of  the 
g^  and  oil  lamps  was  completely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
inore  brilliant  electric  light »  An  application  for  Mr  Staite*s  re* 
cently  patented  apparatus  having  proved  unsuccessful,  a  6rove*s 
battery  of  twenty-nve  cells,  with  an  apparatus  contrived  by  Mr. 
Warren  De  La  Kue,  and  made  by  Newman,  of  Regent  Street, 
for  adjusting  the  charcoal  points,  was  employed.  The  points 
which  were  found  to  answer  best  were  made  of  a  hard  description 
of  coke,  which  forms  an  incrustation  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
gas-retorts.  With  the  view  of  testing  the  intensity  and  purity  of 
the  light  thus  obtained,  Mr.  Malone,  of  Regent  Street,  took  some 
Talbotype  impressions^  and  he  stated  that  the  effects  were  produced 
more  rapidly  than  they  would  have  been  by  ordinary  day-light. 
For  a  description  of  Mr.  Stait«'s  patent  see  page  390. 

Mr.  Darker  exhibited  and  explained  Wheatstone's  polar  clock, 
by  which  the  hour  of  the  day  can  be  determined  in  cloudy  weather 
by  polarized  light. 

Mr.  Deane,  of  Clapham,  exhibited,  by  means  of  a'  microscope, 
ihe  different  kinds  of  magnesia  which  have  been  described  in 
papers  published  by  Dr.  Pereira  and  by  himself  in  previous  num- 
bers of  this  Journal ;  also  a  specimen  of  Valimeria  spiralis,  in 
which  the  circulation  was  very  beautifully  shown. 

In  a  glass-case  on  one  of  the  tables  there  was  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  native  gold,  supplied  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Ten- 
nant,  of  the  Strand.  Some  of  these  specimens  were  of  great 
magnitude  and  beauty,  and  among  them  were  some  recently 
brought  from  California. 

A  specimen  of  mannite,  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  Dande- 
lion, by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  a  portrait  of  Dr.  De 
Yalangin,  the  inventor  of  '^  De  Valangin's  Solutio  solventis  mine* 
ralis,"  a  preparation  of  anenic,  which,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia,  were  supplied  by  Dr. 
Pereira. 

Among  other  objects  present  was  a  model  of  Dr.  Amott*s  new 
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peodalum  ventilator,  and  the  mechanical  leech  of  MM.  Alexandre 
and  Co.^  of  JParis.    This  apparatus  is  intended  to  supersede  the  use 
of  leeches.     It  consists  essentially  of  two  parts — an  instrument  for 
puncturing  the  skin  ;  and  another  for  promoting  the  flow  of  blood 
by  removing  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  punctured  part.     The 
puncture  is  effected  by  a  lancet^  the  blade  of  which  has  the  form 
of  tbecutting  apparatus  of  the  leech.     This  lancet  is  fixed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  tube,  and  projects  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  tube.    It  may  be  elevated  by  a  small  lever,  so  that 
its  point  shall  be  within  the  tube,  in  which  position  it  is  secured 
by  a  catch.     Attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube  by  a  piece 
of  vulcanised  Indian  rubber,  which  acts  as  a  spring,  is  a  piston 
which  is  pressed  down  by  a  rod,  and,  on  removmg  the  pressure  is 
drawn  back   by  the  Indian-rubber  spring.     The  piston  bein? 
pressed  down  the  open  end  of  the  tube  in  which  the  lancet  is  fixed 
IS  placed  over  the  part  to  be  punctured :  the  pressure  is  now 
removed,  when  the  piston  is  drawn  back  by  the  spring,  and  ex- 
hausting the  air  within  the  tube,  the  skin  is  forced  up  into  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.     On  loosening  the  lever  by  which  the  lancet 
has  been  elevated,  the  latter  is  drawn  down  by  a  spring,  also  of 
vulcanised  Indian-rubber,  so  as  to  effect  the  puncture.     The  cut- 
ting instrument  is  now  removed,  and  a  glass  tube  with  a  piston 
similar  to  that  already  described,  is  placed  over  the  puncture,  the 
air  within  being  exhausted  so  that  the  tube  adheres  to  the  part^ 
and  the  blood  flows  freely  into   it.     Half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen 
tubes,  each  of  which  would  draw  as  much  blood  as  a  large  leech, 
might  be  thus  attached  in  two  or  three  minutes.     The  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  cutting  instrument  and  six   or  twelve  suction 
tubes,  together  with  sundry  implements  for  cleaning  the  lancet 
and  tubes  after  use,  are  contamed  in  a  small  case.     It  is  very 
neatly  got  up,  and,  we  understand  from  those  who  have  used  it, 
is  very  efficient.     The  idea,  however,  is  not  new  :  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1813  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
to   Mr.  J.  Whitford„  of    St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  for  the 
invention  of  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  Mr.  Whitford's  apparatus  the  exhaustion  was  effected  by  a 
syringe,  which  was  found  to  be  inconvenient.     The  use  of  vul- 
canised ludian-rubber  springs,  attached  to  the  pistons,  by  which 
efficient  suction-tubes  are  economically  formed,  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  MM.  Alexandre's  apparatus. 
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spRma  SESSION,  1849.  * 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  following  Friday  eyeningSy 
at  half-past  Eight  o^clock,  at  Tailor's  Court,  Broad  Street  :-— 

Febbuart  2  &  9. — On  the  Phenomenoii  of  Ciystallizatioii,  illustrated  hf 

experiments,  and  a  yarie^  of  natural  and  artiflcial  specimens. 

By  F.  W.  Grifllns,  Esq. 
Habgh  2  &  le.—On  the  Ck>n8titation  of  Salts.    By  Mr.  B.  W.  Giles. 
April  13. — Snlject  not  yet  announced.    Mr.  R  A.  Feins. 
April  20. — ^Photography,  with  practicsl  directions,  illustrated  by  esperi* 

ments,  and  a  great  variety  of  splendid  pictures.    By  H. 

Owen,  Esq. 

ORiaZNAIi  AND  BZTRACTBD  ARTICIiBS. 


ON  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

BT  JOKATHAN  PBREIRA,  W.D.,  P.R.8. 

The  great  and  daily  increasing  consumption  of  cod-liver  oil  renders 
ill  inquiries  relating  to  this  therapeutical  agent  interesting  alike  to  the 
Physician  and  the  Pharmaceutist.  I  think,  therefore,  that  some 
account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  with  respect  to  the 
chemical  nature  of  this  oil,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  the  more  so,  as  no  account  of  De  Jongh's 
analysis  of  tb'.^oil  has  yet  appeared  in  this  JournaL 

It  may  be  ■'ell  to  remind  mv  readers,  that  while  some  of  the  fish- 
oils  *  of  commerce  are  obtained  exclusivelv  from  the  liver,  others  are 
procured  from  the  adipose  tissue  diffused  through  the  bodv  of  the 
animal  generally.  In  the  former,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  find 
bile  constituents  which  are  not  obtainable  from  the  latter. 

In  fishes,  properly  so-caUed,  the  distribution  of  oil  in  the  body  of 
the  animal  is  not  uniform.  In  the  Gadid^s  or  Cod-tribe  (common  cod» 
dorse,  coal-fish^  pollack,  burbot,  ling,  torsk,  &c)y  in  the  Squalida  or 
Sharks,  and  in  some  other  fishes,  almost  the  whole  adipose  tissue  of  the 
animal  is  concentrated  in  the  form  of  oil  contained  in  the  liver.-f-  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  salmon,  herring,  sprat,  and  wolf-fish,  the  oil  is 
more  diffused  through  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  the  liver  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  devoid  of  iL 

The  oils  obtain^  from  the  livers  of  the  different  species  composing 
the  tribe  Gadida,  appear  to  be  very  similar  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  qualities,  aini  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  they 

*  I  use  the  term  ftih-oils  in  its  popular  and  commercial  acceptation,  and 
include  under  it  not  only  the  oils  obtained  from  fishes  properly  so-called, 
but  also  those  procured  from  other  aquatic  animals,  as  the  cetacea  and  seals. 

t  Professor  Owen,  in  his  Lectures  on  Vie  ComparaHoe  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
Mogy  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals  (Part  1,  Fishes^  p.  242,  1846)  observes, 
that  "  the  myriads  of  dog-fish  captured  and  commonly  rejected  on  our 
coasts,  show  that  the  fishermen  have  not  yet  taJcen  full  advantage  of  this 
anatomical  fact,  which  exposes  to  them  an  abundant  source  of  a  pure  «nd 
valuable  oiL" 
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agree  in  their  medidnal  properties.  To  all  of  them  the  term  oleum 
jecoris  aselUy  %  oleum  jecoris  gadi,  or  cod-liver  oil,  §  is  indiscrimi- 
Bately  applied,  though  it  is  commonly  used,  especially  in  this  country, 
to  indicate  the  oil  procured  from  the  liver  of  the  common  cod  (Gadue 
morrhua.  Cut.).  It  would  he  hetter,  therefore,  to  employ  the  term 
oleum  jecorie  morrhua,  or  simply  oleum  morrkua,  when  it  is  intended 
exduttiyely  to  designate  the  latter  oil. 

De  Jongh  in  his  Disquieiiio  comparaiiva  ckemieo^medtea  de  tribus 
eUi  jeeorie-neelli  epeciebue,  puhlished  at  Leyden  in  1843,  states  that 
the  Bergen  (Norwegian)  oil  is  principally  ohtained  from  three  species^ 
viz.,  the  dorse  {Ckunte  callariae),  the  coal-fish  {Gadus  carhoncaius), 
and  the  pollack  {Gadus  pollachius),  hut  chiefly  from  the  first. 

In  general,  continental  writers  distinguish  three  Tarieties  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  one  white  or  pale  yellow,  a  second  brownish-yellow,  a  third 
dark-brown.  But  between  the  finest  pale  yellow  or  almost  colourless 
oil,  and  the  dark  brown  cod-oil  used  by  curriers,  there  is  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  shades,  so  that  no  absolute  difierenoe  can  be  founded 
on  colour  only. 

De  Jongh  made,  in  Mulder's  laboratory,  a  very  elaborate  analysis 
of  three  Hnds  of  cod-liver  oil,  the  properties  of  which  he  tnus 
describes : — 

Three  kinds  of  cod-liver  oil  are  admitted  and  described  by  the  writer 
just  quoted.    These  are  pale,p€Lle  brown,  and  brown. 

1.  Pa/e  co(f-/tv6r  otY.— Golden  yellow ;  odour  not  disagreeable ;  not 
bitter,  but  leaving  in  the  throat  a  somewhat  acrid  fishy  taste ;  re-acta 
feebly  as  an  acid  ;  sp.  gr.  0.923  at  63.^5.  Fahr.  Cold  alcohol  dissolves 
from  2.5  to  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  oil ;  hot  alcohol  from  3.5  to  4.5  per 
cent. ;  in  ether  it  is  soluble  in  all  proportions. 

2.  Pale  brown  cod- liver  oil. — Colour  that  of  Malaga  wine;  odour 
not  disagreeable ;  bitterish,  leaving  a  slightly  acrid  fishy  taste  in  the 
throat ;  re-acts  feebly  as  an  acid ;  sp.  gr.  0.924  at  6S,^6.  Fahr.  Cold 
alcohol  dissolves  from  2.8  to  3.2  per  cent,  of  oil ;  hot  alcohol  from  6.5 
to  6.8  per  cent.     Ether  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions. 

3.  Dark  brown  cod^liver  oiL — Dark  brown,  is  transmitted  light 
greenish,  in  thin  layers  transparent ;  odour  disagreeable,  empyreumatic; 
taste  bitter  and  empyreumatic,  leaving  behind  in  the  fauces  an  acrid 
sensation;  re-acts  feebly  as  an  acid;   sp.  gr.  0.929  at  63.«^5.  Fahr. 

J  Pliny  {Hift.  Nat,  lib.  ix,  cap.  28)  states  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
fishes  called  tueOi,  one  smaller,  termed  caUarioB,  the  other  found  in  deep 
water  and  denominated  baccki  ;  the  latter  were  preferred  to  the  former. 
Varro  {Opera  Omnia,  p.  21,  Durdrechti,  1619)  says  that  these  fishes 
derived  their  name  asM,  from  theur  resemblance  in  ccuonr  to  the  ass. 

By  some  later  writers,  the  term  anXlus  has  been  extended  to  several 
species  of  the  ood  tribe.  Thus,  the  common  cod  is  called  aaeUuB  major  ; 
the  ling,  aadlus  hmgut ;  the  coal-fish,  aaellua  niaer ;  the  whiting,  as^us 
aUfiu ',  the  dorse,  atdbis  gtriatvs ;  the  pollack,  aaellus  haifingo,  &c. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  writer  in  one  of  the  medical  journals,  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  the  word  asdUu,  gravely  announced,  that  **oilof  Ae  liver  qf 
the  ags,"  had  been  introduced,  as  a  remedial  agent,  into  Germany,  from 
Sweden  I 

§  The  term  cod'Uver  oU  is  here  used  to  indicate  the  oil  obtained  firom  the 
livers  of  any  of  the  cod-tribe.  In  this  sense  it  is  about  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  term  oleum  jecorie  a$eUi. 
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Cold  alcohol  dissolves  from  5.9  to  6.5  per  cent,  of  it ;  hot  alcohol 
from  6.6  to  6.9  per  cenf.    In  ether  it  is  soluble  in  all  proportions. 

De  Jongb  found  the  principal  constituents  of  these  oils  to  be  oUate 
and  margarate  of  glycerine^  possessing  the  usual  properties.  But 
they  also  contained  butyric  and  acetic  acids,  the  principal  ccnstim 
tuents  of  the  bile  (bilifellinic  acid,  bilifulyini  and  cholic  add),  some 
peculiar  principles  (among  which  was  the  substance  called  gaduih) 
and  not  quite  one  per  cent  of  salts,  containing  iodine,  chlorine,  and 
traces  of  bromine.  Moreover,  he  found  that  the  oUs  always  contained 
free  phosphorus. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  in  the 
three  kinds  of  oil : — 


Constitoents. 


Oleic  acid  (with  Gaduxn  and) 
two  other  substances) 3 

Margaric  add 

^Glycerine 

Butyric  acid 

Acetic  acid  

Fellinic  and  cholic  adds,  with  a"^ 
small  quantity  of  margarine,  \- 
oleine,  and  bilifulvin  J 

BilifulviD,  bilifeUinic  add,  and  ? 
two  peculiar  substances ) 

A  peculiar  substance,  soluble? 
in  alcohol 3 

A  peculiar  substance,  insoluble  \ 
in  wat^,  alcohol,  and  ether   S 

Iodine   

Chlorine,  and  traces  of  bromine 

Phosphoric  acid  

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphorus , 

Lime , 

Magnesia , 

Soda 

Iron 

Loss  


Pale  Oil. 


Pale  brown  OIL 


Cod-liver  oil. 


74.03300 

1175700 

10.17700 

0.07436 

0.04571 

0.04300 


0.26800 
0.00600 

0.00100 

0.03740 
0.14880 
0.09135 
0.07100 
0.02125 
0.15150 
0.00880 
0.05540 

3.00943 


71.75700 

15.42100 
9.07300 


0.06200 

0.44500 
0.01300 

0.00200 

0.04060 
0.15880 
0.07890 
0.08595 
0.01136 
0.16780 
0.01230 
a06810 

S.60319 


Brown  Oil. 


69.78500 

16.14500 
9.71100 
0.15875 
0.12506 

0.29900 


0.87600 
O.O380O 

0.00500 

0.02950 
0.08400 
0.05365 
0.01010 
0.00754 
0.08170 
0.00380 
0.01790 
atrace 
2.56900 


100.00000   100.00000 


100.00000 




By  reference  to  this  table,  there  will  be  observed  some  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  composition  of  the  three  kinds  of  oil.  Whether  these  are 
constant  or  accidental^  further  investigations  are  required  to  determine. 
But  from  De  Jongh's  analyses,  it  would  appear  that  the  pale  oil  is 
richest  in  oleic  acid  and  glycerine — that  the  brown  oil  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  margaric,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids,  and  of  the  sub- 
stances peculiar  to  cod-liver  oil — and,  lastly^  that  the  pale  brown  oil  is 
richest  in  iodine  and  saline  matters. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  in  detail  some  of  the  substances  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  this  oil. 
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1.  Of  Gadutn.-^Tm  thediacoTery  of  ibis  snbstance  in  cod*li?er  oil) 
ve  are  indebted  to  De  Jongh.  1 1  may  be  obtained  as  follows :  Saponify, 
cod-liver  oil  by  means  of  caustic  soda,  and  decompose  the  soap  thus 
obtained,  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  resulting  lead-soap  is  to 
be  treated  with  ether,  which  takes  up  oleate  of  lead  and  gaduin,  and 
leayes  undissolved  the  margarate  of  lead.  The  ethereal  solution  is 
dark  brown.  If  it  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  brown  oleic  acid 
IS  set  free.  The  brown  colour  of  this  acid  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
gaduin.  Ta  separate  the  latter,  add  excess  of  caustic  soda  to  the  oleic 
acid,  by  which  oleate  of  soda  is  formed.  This  is  insoluble  in  the 
excess  of  caustic  soda.  It  is  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  cooled  below  32^  Fahr.,  by  which  the  oleate  of  sodi  separates* 
leaving  for  the  most  part,  the  gaduin  in  solution.  By  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  gaduin  is  precipitated  from  its  solution. 

Gaduin  is  a  brown  substance  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is 
rendered  insoluble  by  evaporating  its  solution  to  dryness.  The 
alcoholic  solution  yields,  on  the  addition  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a 
copious  precipitate,  composed  of  Cm  Hn  O,  Pb  O.  If  this  lead  salt 
be  digested  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  soda  salt 
is  obtained  in  solution,  from  which  sulphuric  aciu  precipitates  a  brown 
acid.  This  when  dried  at  S88^  Fahr.,  was  found  to  have  the  following 
composition  :  Cm  Ha  0». 

Gaduin  is  odourless,  tasteless,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  It  is 
completely  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  both 
ether  ana  alcohol.  Its  insoluble  portion  augments  every  time  the 
solution  is  evaporated.  When  dry  it  is  brittle  and  pulverizable.  It  is 
insoluble  in  both  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  In  sulphuric  acid  it  dis- 
solves, and  acquires  a  blood  red  colour,  but  from  this  solution  it  is  pre- 
cipitated both  by  water  and  alkalies.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies.  Diffused 
through  water  and  treated  with  chlorine  it  becomes  decolourized.  In 
burning,  yields  an  odour  first  of  acetic  acid,  afterwards  of  cod-oil,  and 
leaves  behind  a  small  quantity  of  ash. 

The  insoluble  modification  of  gaduin^  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  is  blackish-brown,  pulverizable,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  but  by  concentrated  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  a  black  powder,  without  freely  dis- 
solving :  in  hot  nitric  acid  it  gradually  and  completely  dissolves.  It 
dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  a  red-coloured  solution.  In  burning,  it 
evolves  the  odour  of  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  about  0.822  per  cent,  of  ashes. 
When  dried  at  fSS**  F.,  is  composition  Ci.  Hw  Ott=C»  H«  Og+Ci  H, 
Ot-hHO :  that  is  gaduin  (ds  lln  0«,  HO)  combined  with  acetic  acid 
(C4  lis  H,)^  But  De  Jongh's  formula  scarcely  agrees  jvith  his  expe- 
rimental result,  lie-  says  that  analysis  gave  him  7.04  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen,  whereas  his  formula  indicates  about  7.3  per  cent. 

Berzeiius  states  that  when  he  read  De  Jongh's  account  of  gaduin,  he 
was  struck  with  the  analogy  of  the  rejections  of  this  substance  with 
those  of  bilifulvicacid,and  he  tells  us  that  he  was  disposed  to  think 
that  gaduin  is  primitive  bilifulvic  acid,  and  that  the  reddish-brown 
aubstance,  insoluble  both  in  idcohol  and  water,  which  he  (Berzeiius) 
separated  from  bilifulvin  by  long  and  numerous  operations,  is  only 
the  insoluble  modification  of  gaduin.  This  point,  however,  at  pre- 
sent remains  undetermined.  y 

Gaduin  is  contained  in  all  the  three  varieties  of  oil  examined  by 
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Pe  Jongb.  At  first  it  is  yellow,  but  under  tbe  influence  of  atmos- 
pberic  air  it  acauires  a  brown  colour. 

2.  Faittf  acia9 ;  margaric  and  oleic  acids. — Tbese  adds*  as  obtained 
from  cod-fiver  oil,  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  their  nature  and  compo^ 
aition  from  the  same  acids  procured  from  other  sources.  De  Jonrh 
analysed  them  in  the  form  of  margarate  and  oleate  of  lead.  The 
results  were  as  follows :— - 

Margarate  of  lead Cm  H»  Os,  PbO. 

Oleate  of  lead    C44  Hi,  O4,  PbO. 

3.  GUfcerine, — This  was  obtained  by  saponifyine  cod-liver  oil  by 
caustic  soda.  The  residuid  lye  was  decanted  from  the  soda-soap,  satu« 
rated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  separated  by  crys* 
taUlzation.  The  residual  glycerine  was  compared  with  glycerin^ 
procured  fVom  olive-oil  and  lead,  and  found  to  be  darker  coloured.  All 
these  kinds  of  glycerine  were  decolorized  by  adding  basic  acetate  of 
lead  to  the  glycerine  solution,  though  they  again  became  coloured 
when  submitted  to  evaporation. 

4.  Bile  constituents. — When  cod-liver  oil  is  shaken  with  water,  an 
emulsion  is  obtained  from  which  the  oil  slowly  separates.  The 
aqueous  liquid  becomes  dear  by  filtration.  That  which  had  been 
obtained  by  shaking  the  brown  oil  with  water  was  coloured  and 
empyreumatic;  but  the  other  kinds  of  oil  did  not  colour  the  water. 
The  liquid  invariably  had  a  slighdy  acid  re-action,  and  the  oil  which 
had  been  shaken  with  it  was  clearer,  had  a  feebler  odour,  and  re-acted 
less  powerfully  as  an  add.  By  boiling  the  oils  with  water,  the  same 
results  were  obtained.  By  evaporation,  the  aqueous  fiuids  from  all 
the  three  kinds  of  oil  yielded  a  reddish-brown  extract,  which,  softened 
by  heat,  was  slightly  soluble  in  water,  was  more  soluble  in  ether,  and 
completely  so  in  alcohol.  Alkaline  solutions  dissolved  it,  and  acids 
threw  it  down  again  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-brown  fiocculent  preci- 
pitate. The  extracts  had  a  peculiar  odour  and  a  bitterish  taste,  llie 
quantities  obtained  from  the  different  kinds  of  oil  were  as  follows : — 

With  cold  wfttKr.  with  hot  wmter. 

Fkile  oil 0.607  per  cent.  ...  0.513  per  cent. 

Gear  brown  oil  0.890       "  ...  0.849      •« 

Brown  oil    1.288        "  ...  1.256       " 

When  successively  treated  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  dilute  spirit,  all 
these  extracts  yielded  the  same  resiUts. 

B^  ether,  a  reddish-brown,  transparent,  glutinous  extract  was 
obtamed,  which  melted  by  heat,  stained  paper,  and  had  the  odour  and 
taste  of  bile.  ^  After  some  time,  small  crystals  made  their  appearance 
in  it.  It  was  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in  ether  as  well 
as  in  alcohol.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  being  added  to  its 
ethereal  solution  caused  die  separation  of  the  mixture  into  two  layers, 
an  upper  turbid  layer,  which  by  evaporation  yielded  some  drops  of 
o/etn,  some  crystals  of  margarin,  and  a  brotcnish  mass  which  was 
identical  with  that  procured  by  the  evaporation  of  the  lower  layer. 
This  brown  mass  had  a  bitter  taste,  was  separated  by  water  into  a 
soluble  and  insoluble  portion,  and  consisted  offellinate  and  eMate  of 
ammonia. 

The  extract  which  had  been  exhausted  by  ether,  yidded  to  alcohol 
a  blackish-brown,  odourless^  bitter,  shining,  faygroeoopic  mass^  which 
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distolyed  with  difficalty  in  water,  and  consisted  of  biliMrdin,  hilu 
fulvin,  and  biU/ellinic  acid. 

Dilute  spirit  remored  from  the  residual  extract  a  black  shining 
Bubetance,  soluble  in  alkalies,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  hot 
acetic  acid,  but  insoluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds.  From  ita 
alcoholic  solution,  banrta-water  and  acetate  of  lead  precipitated  it  of  a 
brown  colour.    It  left  no  residue  by  buniing. 

The  residue  of  the  aqueous  extract,  left  after  the  action  of  the  three 
aboYe-mentioned  solvents,  contained  an  organic  subgtance  (whose 
nature  has  not  been  determined)  and  tner^ntc  sails,  in  which  chk)« 
rine,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda  were 
found,  but  no  potash  or  iodine. 

5.  Iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine, — Considerable,  thouffh  as  I  con- 
ceive unnecessary,  importance  has  been  ^yen  to  the  fact  uiat  cod«liver 
oil  frequently  or  ususiily  contains  both  iodine  and  bromine.  To  the 
presence  of  one  or  both  of  these  substances  has  been  ascribed  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  remedial  efficacy  of  the  oiL  A  little  consideration, 
however,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  therapeutical  agency 
in  the  oil  must,  if  any,  be  exceedingly  small.  The  proportions  in 
which  they  exist  in  the  oil  is  inconstant,  though  in  all  cases  very 
small.  Moreover,  beneficial  effects  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  oil,  which  neither  iodine  nor  bromine  are  capable  of  producing. 

Some  Chemists  have  failed  to  detect  iodine  in  ood-liver  oil.  De  Jon^h 
says,  that  it  is  present  in  every  genuine  oil,  but  that  the  only  oertau 
mode  of  detecting  it  is  to  saponify  the  oil,  and  carbonize  the  resulting 
soap.  He  confirms  Stein *s  remark,  that  neither  by  immediately  car- 
bonizing the  oil,  nor  by  saponifyine  it,  and  then  decomposing  the  soap 
by  acids,  can  the  iodine  be  detected!  It  follows,  therefore,  that  iodine 
exists  in  the  oil  neither  in  the  free  state  nor  in  that  of  metallic  iodide, 
but  probably  in  oiganic  combination— perhaps,  as  an  iodic  fatty  acid. 
De  Jongh  determined  the  proportion  of  iodine  by  forming  iodide  of 
palladium ;  every  100  parts  of  anhydrous  iodide  of  palladium  was 
considered  equivalent  to  70.34  parts  of  free  iodine. 

The  largest  amount  of  iodine  found  in  genuine  oil  is  less  than  0.05 
per  cent.  If  the  amount  obtained  be  larger  than  this,  fraud  may  be 
■uspected.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Martiny*  that  some  dishonest  Drug^sts 
have  introduced  iodine  into  the  oil  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  its 
commercial  ^ne.  Kay,  it  is  stated  that  an  artificial  ood-liver  oil  has 
been  ihade  by  combining  iodine  with  common  fish  or  train  oils. 

De  Jongh  detected  bromine  in  the  oil  by  Balard*a  process.  The 
carboniied  soap  was  digested  with  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  extract 
treated  with  chlorine  gas  and  ether.  Its  proportion  was  estimated  in 
ooigunction  with  that  of  chlorine,  as  the  quantity  was  too  small  to 
admit  of  accurate  separation. 

^  The  chlorine  was  determined  by  precipitating  it  mm  chloride  of 
silver  from  the  watery  extract  of  the  carbonized  soap. 

6.  Phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids. — Phosphoms, — De  Jongh  de- 
termined tne  presence  ana  quantity  of  these  ingredients  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  The  oil  was  saponified  by  potash,  and  the  soap  thus  obtained 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  fatty  adds  were  sepa- 
rated.   From  the  solution  the  phosphoric  acid  was  predpiuted  by  a 

■  —    ■  -  — —  — ^^_^__^_____^^^        

*  AotarasMUcAle  ierfik  die  BeiBkmde  wichtigen  Thiere.  Danastadt,  1847- 
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nitrate  of  iron  (whose  proportions  of  oxide  was  known)  and  ammonia, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  hy  means  of  nitrate  of  baryta. 

In  order  to  determine  the  presence  and  quantity  of  free  phosphorus 
or  sulphur,  a  ffiven  quantity  of  oil  was  decomposed  by  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  the 
oxidized  liquid  ascertained  by  the  aboye-mentioned  method.    More 

Shosphoric  add  was  procured  from  the  oxidized  than  from  the  unoxi- 
ized  liquid,  and  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  was  calculated  from 
the  excess  of  acid. 

7.  Acetic  and  butyric  acids. — De  Jongh  separated  these  volatile  adds 
from  cod-liver  oil  Dy  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  soda-soap,  and  dis- 
tilling the  liquid  thus  obtained.  The  distilled  product  had  a  peculia^^ 
•odour.  It  was  saturated  with  barytic  water,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. One  portion  of  the  residue  was  insoluble  in  afcobol,  the  other 
was  soluble.  The  insoluble  salt  was  acetate  of  baryta  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  wster  (=C4  Hs  Os,  Ba  O)  ;  the  soluble  salt  was  butyrate  of 
baryta.  The  soluble  salt  obtained  from  the  pale  oil  gave  the  formula 
12  (C's  He  Os),  Ba  Oy  6  110 ;  that  procured  from  the  pale  brown  sort 
gave  the  formula  Cs  H«  Oa,  Ba  O,  IIO. 

Rancid  cod-liver  oil  emits  an  odour  like  common  fish»  or  train-oil, 
and  we  mighty  therefore,  expect  that  phocenic  acid  would  be  a  con- 
stituent of  cod-liver  oil.  De  Jongh  did  not  detect  it ;  but  thinks 
that  phocenic  add  may  perhaps  be  resolvable  into  acetic  and  butyric 
acids — a  supposition  somewhat  improbable,  seeing  that  phocenic  add 
contains  considerably  more  carbon  than  either  butyric  or  acetic  acid. 
Berzelius  observes,  that  the  presence  of  acetic  add  in  cod-liver  oil, 
in  a  form  which  is  not  extractable  by  water,  is  remarkable,  because 
it  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  contained  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar 
fat,  which  would  oe  the  acetate  of  lipule. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  with  respect  to  the 
other  constituents  of  the  oil. 

The  characters  by  which  we  Judge  of  the  genuiness^  purity,  and 
goodness  of  the  oil  are  partly  physical,  partly  chemical. 

The  physical  characters  which  are  usually  employed  are  principally 
colour,  odour,  and  flavour.  The  finest  oil  is  that  which  is  most  devoid 
of  colour,  odour,  and  flavour.  The  oil  as  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
fresh  liver  is  nearly  colourless,  and  the  brownish  colour  possessed  by 
the  ordinary  cod-oil  used  by  curriers  is  due  to  colouring  matters 
derived  from  the  decomposing  hepatic  tissues  and  fluids,  or  from  the 
action  of  air  on  the  oil.  Chemical  analysis  lends  no  support  to  the 
opinion,  at  one  time  entertained,  that  the  brown  oil  was  superior,  as 
a  therapeutical  agent,  to  the  pale  oil.  Chemistry  has  not  discovered 
any  substances  in  the  brown  oil  which  could  confer  on  it  superior 
activity  as  a  medicine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disgusting  odour  and 
flavour,  and  nauseating  qualities  of  the  biown  oil,  preclude  its  repeated 
use.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that,  if  patients  could 
conquer  their  aversion  to  it,  its  free  use,  like  that  of  other  rancid  and 
empyreumatic  fats,  would  disturb  the  digestive  functions,  and  be 
attended  with  injurious  effects. 

Of  the  chemical  characters  which  have  been  used  to  determine  the 
genuineness  of  cod-liver  oil,  some  have  reference  to  the  iodine,  others 
to  the  gaduin  or  to  the  bile  constituents.  I  have  already  stated  that 
some  fraudulent  persons  are  said  to  have  admixed  iodine  (dther  free 
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iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium)  with  train  oil  to  imitate  cod-liver  oil. 
The  presence  of  this  substance  may  be  readily  detected  by  adding  a 
solution  of  starch  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the 
blue  iodide  of  starch  is  produoied ;  or  the  suspected  oil  may  be 
shaken  with  alcohol,  which  abstracts  the  iodine. 

But  though  we  may  thus  readily  prove  that  the  suspected  oil  contains 
no  artificially  added  iodine,  the  iodine  which  is  naturally  contained  ih« 
and  more  intimately  combined  with  the  oil,  may  be  frequently  recog- 
nized by  another  process.  Marchand  *  gi^es  the  followmg  directions 
for  detecting  it :  Saponify  the  oil  with  soda,  carbonize  the  soap  thus 
obtained,  digest  the  coal  in  distilled  water,  add  a  drop  of  starch  paste, 
and  subject  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  a  voltaic  battery,  the  positive 
pole  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  starch  paste,  the  negative  pole  with 
the  solution.  If  iodine  be  present,  the  starch  becomes  blue.  Mar* 
chand  states  that  by  this  test,  the  iodine  can  be  detected  in  the  urine 
of  a  patient  soon  after  he  has  taken  the  oil.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly not  always  correct,  for  I  submitted  the  urine  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, who,  for  several  weeks  had  taken  with  great  benefit  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil  thrice  daily,  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic 
battery  of  fifty  pairs  of  plates  for  several  hours,  without  obtaining  the 
slightest  evidence  of  the  presence  of  iodine. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  been  employed  as  a  test  for  cod-liver  oil.  If  a 
drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  fresh  cod-liver  oil, 
the  latter  assumes  a  fine  violet  colour,  which  soon  passes  into  yellowish 
or  brownish-red.  Some  samples  of  oil  produce  at  once  the  red  colour, 
without  the  preliminary  violet  tint.  Gobleyf  who  noticed  this 
reaction  in  the  case  of  oil  of  the  liver  of  the  ray,  says,  that  oil  which 
has  been  prepared  bv  ebullition  in  water,  does  not  possess  this  nroperty, 
but  yields  with  sulphuric  acid  a  clear  red  colour.  This,  however, 
is  an  error,  at  least  with  respect  to  cod-liver  oil.  It  has  been  erro* 
neously  supposed  by  some  persons  that  this  violet  colour  was  due  to 
the  evolution  of  iodine  by  tne  action  of  the  acid  on  an  alkaline  iodide 
contained  in  the  oil.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  presence  of  a  little 
starch-paste  would  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  violet  into  an  intense 
blue  colour ;  which  is  not  the  case.  The  colouration  in  fact  depends 
on  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  some  one  or  more  organic 
constituents  of  the  oil,  and  the  following  facts  lead  me  to  infer  that  it 
is  in  part  due  to  the  presence  in  the  oil  of  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  bile. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1814,  Pettenkofer  %  pointed  out  a  new  test 
for  bile.  If  to  a  liquid  supposed  to  contain  bile,  about  two-thirds  of 
its  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  added,  the  liquid  kept  cool,  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  (four  or  five  parts  of  water  to  one  of  sugar) 
be  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken  up,  a  violet  red  colour  is  produced, 
provided  bile  be  present.  This  test  succeeds  very  well,  if  we  dissolve 
a  little  extract  of  ox-bile  in  water,  and  test  the  solution  with  sugar  and 
oil  of  vitrioL    The  colour  developed  agrees  with  that  produced  by  the 

*  Lebrbueh  der  Phynohg,  Ckemie. 
t  Journal  de  Pharmacie^  Sme  ser.,  t.  v.,  p.  308.    1844. 
X  Ann.  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacies  Bd.  111.,  s.  90,  1844 ;  also  Simon's 
ChemUtry,  translated  by  Dr.  Day,  vol  ii.,  p.  193. 
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addition  of  oil  of  yitriol  to  ood-liver  oil,  which  De  Jongh  has  shown, 
contaiils  the  essential  constitnents  of  the  bile. 

Pettenkofer  remarks,  that  the  presence  of  a  very  great  excess  of 
chlorides  will  change  the  Tiolet-red  colour  into  •  brownish-red.  This 
fact  is  deserving  of  notice,  because  it  may  aid  in  accounting  for  the 
fact  that  some  specimens  of  cod-liver  oil  strike  a  brownish  red,  not  a 
violet-red  colour,  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

Strecker  §  confirms  Platner*s  observation  that  both  cholic  and  para- 
cholic  acids  produce  the  same  colour  with  sugar  and  oil  of  vitriol,  as 
bile  does ;  so  that  Pettenkofer's  test  doubtless  acts  on  one  or  both  of 
Uiese  acids.  Now  De  Jongh  has  shown  that  chloric  acid  is  contained 
in  cod-Hver  oil,  and  we  have,  therefore,  good  reason  for  believing  that 
it  is  in  nart  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  this  add,  that  the 
violet>rea  colour  is  produced  in  cod-liver  oiL 

But  it  is  well  known  that  for  the  development  of  this  colour  in  bile 
it  is  necessary  to  use,  besides  oil  of  vitriol,  a  third  a^ent  (sugar).  Pet- 
tenkofer observes  that  for  cane-su^r  we  may  substitute  grape-sug^r  or 
starch ;  in  fact,  any  substance  which  can  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol 
be  converted  into  grape-sugar.  No  such  substance  has  hitherto  been 
detected  in  cod-Uver  oil,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  the  necessary 
ingredient  to  produce  this  characteristic  re-action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on 
cholic  acid  is  wanting.  Strecker  has  recently  supplied  the  wanting 
link.  In  his  valuable  paper  on  ox-bile,  to  whicn  I  have  already  referred, 
he  observes  that  acetic  acid  may  be  substituted  for  sugar.  To  the 
liquid  supposed  to  contain  bile  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  then 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  magnificent  purple-red  colour  is 
developed.  If  the  quantity  of  bile  be  small,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  heat.  Now,  as  cod-liver  oil  contains  acetic  acid,  we  have  the 
requisite  agent  to  enable  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  act  on  the  cholic  acid, 
and  the  development  of  the  purple  or  violet-red  colour  is  then  readily 
accounted  for. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  red  colour  produced  by  the  action  of  oil 
of  vitriol  on  gaauin  (supposed  by  Berzeiius  to  be  derived  from  the 
bile).  Here  then  is  another  source  for  the  red  colour  caused  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  cod-liver  oil. 

^  It  follows,  therefore,  from  what  htiz  been  now  stated,  that  oil  of 
vitriol  is  a  test  for  liver  oUs.  It  does  not  distinguish  one  liver  oil  from 
another,  for  it  re-acts  equally  with  the  oil  of  the  liver  of  the  ray  and 
with  oil  of  the  liver  of  the  common  cod.  Neither  does  it  distinguish 
good  cod4iver  oU  from  bad,  for  it  produces  its  characteristic  re- 
action both  with  common  brown  cod-oil,  and  with  the  finest  and 
palest  qualities.  But  it  serves  to  disttngnish  oil  procured  from  the 
liver^  from  oO  obtained  from  other  parts  of  the  animal. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  a  gentleman,  from  whom 
we  have  already  received  several  contributions,  to  present  our 
readers  occasionally  with  a  short  paper  upon  some  brandb  of 
Botany,  in  order  to  represent  to  them  the  present  state  and 

{  Ann,  d€r  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Bd.  Izv.,  s.  15,  1848. 
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IMTogress  of  that  sdence.  This  science  has  increased  to  so 
great  an  extent  within  the  kst  few  years,  that  books  published 
but  a  short  time  since,  have  become  comparatively  useless.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  some  good  w6rks  but  recently  published 
upon  Botany,  and  we  have  also  several  periodicals  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  natural  history  sciences,  but  to  the  Phar- 
onaceutist^  whose  time  is  so  valuable,  we  believe  we  shall  be 
fionienrng  a  real  b^iefit  by  representing  to  him,  as  far  as  we  are 
Able,  in  a  few  short  papers,  the  present  state  of  certain  branches 
lof  this  science.' 

jOn  the  distinctions  between  animals 

and  plants. 

BY  BOBERT  BENTLET,    ESQ.,   F.L.8., 
Lecturer  od  Botany  at  the  London  Hospital. 

If  we  compare  together  the  higher  tribes  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  we  diall  find  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  distinct 
idea  as  to  which  kingdom  of  nature  they  respectively  belong. 
Thus,  no  one  would  feel  any  uncertainty  as  .to  the  characteristics 
'proper  to  a  forest  tree  or  a  quadruped,  but  as  we  gradually  descend 
to  tke  lower  tribes  of  the  two  kingdoms,  we  find  the  dLstmcdve 
characten  becoming  gradually  fainter  and  fainter,  until  we  arrive 
si  last  at  a  simple  cell,  which  appears  to  extend  upon  the  confines 
'df  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  partake  of  l&e  characters  of  both, 
and  might  with  equal  justice  be  referred  to  either.  Indeed,  there 
•sore  not  wanting  pnysiologists  of  the  highest  ability,  as  KUtsung, 
Ung^r,  and  many  others,  who  belieye  that  there  are  natural  bodies 
"^hich  are  yegetablesat  one  period  of  their  lives,  and  animals  at  the 
other.  They  positively  assert  this  to  be  the  oaae  in  some  of  the 
flower  alg€By  as  ZJhthrix  zonata,  Vaucheria  clavata^  &c. 

Linnaeus  has  said,  that  vegetables  grow  and  liye,  but  animals 
grow,  Hve,  and  feel,  and  this  definition  is  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  generally  received  opinion  upon  the  subject,  for  animals 
sre  commonly  regarded  as  beings  whicn  live,  grow,  and  reproduce 
"ihemselves,  agreeing  in  these  characters  widi  plants;  but  they  also 
possess  the  powers  of  yohmtary  motion,  and  consciousness  elf 
ezt^nal  impressions,  characters  which  we  usually  consider  plants 
not  to  possess,  bat  we  cannot  deny  the  power  of  locomotion  to 
many  tribes  of  plants,  as  the  IHat&mac€4By  and  there  are  numerous 
plants  which  move  with  as  much  appearance  of  consciousness  as 
many  of  the  lower  animab  ;  for  example,  compare  the  movements 
of  the  Oicillatt>re€By  and  the  reproductive  particles  of  some  of  the 
lower  aquatic  tribes  of  plants,  with  the  movements  of  many 
pofypesy  and  the  lower  moUufca.    Again,  iitere  are  large 
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usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  of 
which  we  may  take  the  sponge  as  an  example,  which,  as  far  as  we 
have  ascertained  at  present  by  observation  and  experiment,  possess 
neither  sensacion  nor  power  of  voluntary  motion. 

Another  character  commonly  regarded  as  distinctive  of  animal 
life  is  the  presence  of  a  stomach  ;  but  strictly  speaking  we  might 
consider  a  plant  as  composed  of  many  stomachs,  for  every  vege- 
table cell,  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  physiologically  a  stomach. 
In  animals,  however,  the  stomach  is  not  a  closed  one  as  a  vegeta- 
ble cell,  but  it  is  open  to  the  external  medium,  and  food  is  thus 
introduced  into  its  exterior,  consequently,  absorption  of  nutriment 
takes  place  from  within ;  whereas,  in  plants,  absorption  of  nutri- 
ment takes  place  from  without,  into  a  cavity,  which  is  a  closed 
one. 

The  respiratory  process  also  affords  a  character,  by  which 
animals  are  considered  by  some  physiologists  as  distinguished  from 
plants :  for,  in  the  respiration  of  animals,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and 
carbonic  acid  evolved,  whereas,  in  what  has  usually  been  consi- 
dered the  respiration  of  plants,  we  have  a  fixation  of  carbon  and 
evolution  of  oxygen.  But  this  process  occurs  only  in  plants  ex- 
posed to  sun-light,  and  seems  rather  to  be  analogous  to  the  diges- 
tion in  animals,  and  we  believe  the  true  functions  of  respiration  in 
plants  to  consist  as  in  animals,  of  an  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  this  process  we  know  tfdces  place 
both  by  night  and  day  in  plants. 

Generally  speaking,  animal  structures  are  quaternary  conk- 
pounds,  consisting  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ; 
whereas  vegetable  structures  are  usually  ternary  compounds,  being* 
composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  ;  but  there  are  many 
instances  of  plants  possessing  nitrogen,  as  a  component  part  o£ 
their  structure,  as,  for  instance,  the  crudfertB  axkA/ungi, 

Another  distinctive  character  between  animals  and  plants  is 
derived  from  the  nature  of  their  food.  The  food  of  plants,  coiv- 
sisting  of  elements  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  which 
thefy  convert  into  certain  organic  compounds,  while  the  food  of 
animals  is  derived  from  the  organic  kingdom.  Animals  not  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  converting  inorganic  materials  into  the  sub- 
stance of  their  tissues,  hence  they  are  dependent  upon  plants  £or 
their  means  of  support ;  and  here  we  may  notice  the  beautiful 
provision  of  nature  by  which  one  kingdom  is  made  subservient  to 
the  uses  of  the  other. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  the  present  state  of  science,  we  cannot 
draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Numerous  tables  of  supposed  distinctive  characters  have  been 
drawn  up,  of  which  the  following  has  been  given  by  Dumas  :— - 
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PLJLKTS. 

Trodnce  indifferent  substances  con- 
taining nitrogen ; 
■  fats  ; 

■  several  varieties  of  sugar, 

starch,  and  gum. 

Decompose  carbonic  acid ; 

— — —  water  ; 

— — —  ammoniacal  salts. 


Give  off  oxygen. 
Absorb  warmth  ; 

electricity. 

Are  apparatus  of  reduction. 
Are  immoveable. 


ANIMALS. 

Consume  indifferent  substances  con* 

taining  nitrogen ; 
— — —  fats  ; 
sugar,  starch,  and  gum. 

Produce  carbonic  add ; 

water  ; 

ammoniacal  salts. 

Absorb  oxygen. 
Produce  warmth ; 
electricity. 


Are  apparatus  of  oxidation. 
Change  their  place. 

We  have  already  shown  that  several  of  these  characters  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  examination,  and  we  might  also  proceed  to  point 
out  many  exceptions  to  all  the  remainder,  but  sufiScient  has  been 
already  stated  to  prove,  that,  in  estimating  the  distinctions  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  characters  taken  from 
entire  kingdoms,  rather  than  from  individuals,  and  then  we  shall 
find,  that  the  characters  we  have  mentioned  above,  will  be  found 
generally  applicable. 

Finally,  It  would  seem,  from  recent  investigations,  that  we  do, 
however,  possess  one  absolute  distinctive  character  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  that  this  consists  in  the  power  which  plants  pos- 
sess of  secreting  starch,  for  at  present  starch  is  unknown  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  Hence,  should  future  experiments  confirm  this 
fact  (and  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  it)  we  shall  be  readily 
able  to  ascertain  tne  vegetable  or  animal  nature  of  any  doubtful 
body  ;  and  by  this  test,  namely,  the  presence  of  starch  in  their  in- 
terior, the  nature  of  the  true  corellines,  and  a  number  of  other 
doubtful  bodies  have  been  already  ascertained,  and  found  to  be- 
long to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  COMBINATIONS  INDUCED  IN  GASEOUS 

MIXTUEES  BY  CONTACT  WITH  CERTAIN  METALS  j 

With  Especial  Reference  ^  the  Action  of  Spongjf  PlcUinum  on  Mixtures  of 

Oxygen  and  Hydrogen^ 

BY    JAMES    FIELD,  ESQ. 

The  remarkable  action  of  certain  metalson  caseous  mixtures, especially 
that  of  platinum,  on  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  too  familiar 
to  require  detail ;  but,  although  this  phenomenon  has  been  known  in  the 
scientific  world  since  the  year  1824,  the  subject,  though  teeming  with 
interest,  appears  to  have  been  but  scantily  investigated,  and  pliiloso- 
phers,  generally,  have  been  content  to  receive,  and  adopt  a  theory  for 
Its  explanation,  of  a  nature  too  unsatisfactory  to  allow  of  its  being 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  ingenious  method  of  waiving 
a  philosophical  ui£Bculty. 
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Having  lately  been  engaged  in  some  voltaic  researefaet ,  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  certain  facts  which  appeared  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  theory,  and  being  unable,  after  repeated  endeavoun 
to  reconcile  the  two^  I  was  induced  to  refer  the  phenomaoon  to  some 
other  cause,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  a  means  of  explanation  roueh 
more  in  consonance  with  our  present  knowledge,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  any  extraordinary  hypothesis. 

The  theory  which  has  been  so  long  acknowledged,  is  chiefly  based 
on  the  assumed  possession  by  certain  bodies  of  a  condensing  power^ 
the  existence  of  which  however,  is  incapable  of  demonstration,  and 
theprobability  of  which  I  shall  presently  discuss. 

Tne  attraction  by  which  most  solid  bodies  become  wetted  when 
placed  in  contact  with  certain  liquids,  is  well  known  to  us  all,  and 
gases,  which  are  only  more  mobile  fluids,  manifest  the  same  property^ 
the  cohesion  in  both  cases  being  alike  as  to  cause,  and  closely  approxi- 
mating  in  effect.  Now,  Delaroche  has  shown,  that  when  a  mixture  of 
O  and  H  gases  in  their  most  explosive  proportions  is  subjected  to  • 
pressure  of  640  metres  of  water,  equal  to  fifty  atmospheres,  no  oom- 
Dination  ensues ;  and  although  this  is  not  the  extent  to  which  sudi 
compression  msy  be  carried  without  resulting  in  chemical  union,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fallacy  of  attributing  the  condensation 
of  the  gases  to  the  above  comparatively  powerless  attraction,  and, 
therefore,  if  we  allow  the  phenomenon  to  be  a  result  of  condensation 
at  all,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  such  condensation  in  the  light 
of  a  new  and  independent  power,  by  virtue  of  which  a  single  square 
inch  of  such  metallic  surfaces,  is  capable  of  exerting  a  force  exceeding 
700lbs.  1  have  before  stated  that  this  assumption  as  a  metallic 
property  still  remains  unproved,  and  perhaps  at  first  this  may  seem  at 
variance  with  experiment,  since  Dobereiner  has  shown  that  spongy 
platinum  is  capable  of  condensing  oxygen  into  its  pores  to  an  enormous 
extent.  But  if  this  were  an  inherent  propert}r,  we  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  its  presence  as  well  under  the  nuusive  as  the  porous  form 
We  have  not,  however,  the  slightest  proof  of  its  existence  in  any  but 
the  spongy  state,  and  its  absence  in  every  other,  must  clearly  indicate 
that  this  power  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  metal,  but  only  of  tiie  form 
under  which  the  metal  exists,  or  in  other  words,  is  simply  a  result  of 
capillary  attraction.  That  this  attraction  is  fully  competent  to  produce 
the  effect  cannot  be  doubted,  since  its  immense  power  has  been  amply 
exhibited  in  severing  large  masses  for  the  manufacture  of  millstones  ; 
and  Hutton,  who  has  calculated  the  amount  of  force  thus  rendered 
available,  states  that  a  single  square  inch  of  wood  when  used  »»  a 
wedge  for  the  above  purpose,  is  able,  under  the  influence  of  moisture^ 
to  exert  an  effort  of  SI, 875  pounds. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  only  condensing  power  proved  to  exist 
Is  merely  a  consequence  of  capillary  attraction,  and  depends  entirely 
on  the  porous  state  of  the  metal,  it  is  evident  that  we  roust  cease  to  con- 
aider  the  phenomenon  an  effect  of  condensation  at  all,  for  as  smooth 
metallic  surfaces  (where  capillary  attraction  is  out  of  the  question) 
are  also  efficient,  the  presence  of  this  force  is  not  indispensable,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  seek  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  some  other 
cause. 

The  peculiar  electrical  relations  of  platinum  suggested  to  me  the 
possibility  that  this  phenomenon  might  be  of  voltaic  origin^  and  on 
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goin^  farther,  and  perceiving  that  the  more  the  other  metals  ap« 
proumated  in  theie  characters  to  pUtinam,  the  more  nearly  did  their 
action  resemhle  the  energy  of  that  body»  little  more  was  necessary  to 
oonyinoe  me  of  its  being  so.  When  a  plate  of  platinum  is  placed  in 
contact  with  the  mixed  gases,  a  voltaic  current  is  immediately  pro- 
daoed>  and  the  hydrogen  becomes  gradually  oxidised.  If  a  thick 
plate  be  used,  the  chemical  action  is  exceedingly  slow,  because  the 
combination  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  electrical  current ;  but  if  in 
lieu  of  a  plate,  we  take  the  metal  in  a  finsfy  divided  form  such  as  it 
exists  in  the  platinum  sponge,  not  only  is  the  voltaic  action  as  before 
brought  into  play,  but  a  new  force  operates  which  accelerates  the  com- 
bination to  the  remarkable  extent  observable  as  a  characteristic  of 
attenuation. 

All  electricians  are  aware  that  platinum  as  a  metal  possesses  but 
very  inferior  conducting  powers,  and  that  a  single  voltaic  cell,  of  small 
dimensions,  is  capable  of  eliminating  sufficient  electricity  to  heat  a 
platinum  wire  red,  or  even  white  hot-— the  dM-ee  of  heat,  and  amount 
of  electrical  fluid  required  to  produce  such  efiect,  being  in  proportion 
to  the  thickness  of  the  wire.  The  case,  however  with  tne  otner  metals 
is  somewhat  different,  for  although  they  may  be  heated  like  platinumi 
ihe  amount  of  electricity  required  to  produce  the  same  result  is  far 
greater,  and  the  diflference  in  this  respect  is  strikingly  shown  by  mak- 
ing a  chain,  composed  of  alternate  links  of  platinum  and  some  other 
metal  the  medium  for  conveying  such  a  current,  when  the  links  of  the 
former  will  be  heated  to  redness,  whilst  the  latter  remain  unaffected. 

From  these  observations  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  voltaic  current 
too  weak  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  plate  of  gold,  might  neverth^ 
less  heat  a  platinum  plate  of  equal  size  to  redness ;  and  again  that 
another  current,  too  much  deficient  in  power  to  influence  a  plate  of 
platinum,  might  exert  its  full  calorific  mfluence  on  the  same  metal 
under  the  comminated  form  of  sponge.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
when  instead  of  a  plate,  the  metal  m  the  state  just  mentioned  is  used, 
the  action  is  instantaneous,  an  electrical  current  is  set  in  motion,  which, 
in  traversing  ihe  metallic  lamina,  heats  the  platinum  to  redness,  and 
as  in  contact  with  a  body  at  such  a  temperature,  the  combination  can 
DO  longer  proceed  gradually,  direct  combustion,  and  in  close  vessels 
explosion,  results.  Professor  Grove  has  shown  that  where  a  series  of 
cells,  containing  the  two  gases  and  a  platinum  plate,  are  connected  in 
the  ordinary  way,  a  battery  of  consiaerable  power  may  be  obtained ; 
but  although  for  the  direct  cognizance  of  the  electricity  thus  set  in  mo- 
tion, an  arrangement  at  least  similar  to  the  ordinary  form  roust  be  em- 
ployed, for  the  mere  e£tablishroent  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  this  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  A  very  simple  experiment  is  sufficient  to  prove  this, 
for  if  we  plunge  a  mass  of  pure  zinc  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no 
chemical  action  ensues,  and  tne  zinc  would  remain  uninjured  for  an 
indefinite  period:  but  if  for  the  pure  zinc  we  substitute  the  ordinafy 
metal,  the  immersion  is  immediatelv  accompanied  by  its  oxidisementt 
and  subsequent  solution  in  tbe  acid.  This  result,  which  is  termed 
local  action,  originates  in  an  impurity,  which,  by  becoming  eouivalent 
to  the  negative  plate  of  an  ordinary  battery,  permits  the  establishment 
of  a  voltaic  circuit,  the  electricity  of  which  must  find  passage,  before 
the  chemical  affinities  can  exert  their  influence.  Here  then  we  have 
a  battery,  the  elements  of  which  are  promiscuously  intermixed,  and 
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although  simply  from  the  absence  of  arrangement  we  are  unable  to 
exhibit  the  current  directly,  through  the  medium  of  its  action  on  a 
galvanometer,  or  other  means  Independent  of  the  battery,  the  experi^ 
nient  above  quoted  proves  the  existence  of  such  a  current,  since  the 
chemical  action  was  unable  to  proceed  without  it.  The  ease  of  the 
platinum  in  the  mixed  gases  is  precisely  analogous,  constituting  a 
battery  upon  the  same  principle.  Like  that  I  have  just  described,  it 
is  incompetent  to  display  the  electricity  otherwise  than  through  the 
medium  of  its  chemical  effects ;  but  wnilst  we  are  certain  that  the 
combination  of  the  zinc  and  oxygen  in  the  former  case  was  entirely 
dependent  on  the  voltaic  circuit,  so  can  we  with  equal  reason  assume 
the  oxidisement  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  latter  to  result  from  the  same 
cause.  Again,  whilst  platinum  and  one  or  two  other  metals  closely 
allied  to  it,  are  effective  at  ordinary  temperatures,  gold  and  silver 
amongst  others  appear  not  to  be  so,  but  require  heating  to  2 1 2^.  Now, 
if  the  phenomenon  depended  upon  ^he  condensing  powers  of  metallic, 
bodies,  how  is  it  that  raising  the  temperature  augments  the  action  ? 
for,  although  it  is  true  that  such  calorific  increase  disposes  the  gases 
to  unite  under  less  pressure,  still,  we  must  be  quite  aware  that  every 
degree  of  heat  thus  added  will  increase  so  considerably  the  naturtd 
repulsion  of  the  gaseous  particles,  as  at  SIS^  entirely  to  destroy,  or  at 
least  very  materially  lessen  the  supposed  condensing  powers  of  the 
metals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  heat  not  only  presents 
no  objection,  but  is  in  every  way  favourable  to  the  voltaic  theory,  for 
whilst  the  increased  temperature  is  conducive  to  the  more  ready  union 
of  the  gases,  the  energy  of  the  battery  is  from  the  same  cause  vastly 
augmented. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  I  do  not  of  course  attribute  the  whole 
amount  of  caloric  set  free  entirely  to  the  passage  of  electricity,  since 
the  chemical  union  of  the  gases,  when  once  commenced,  roust  also 
assist  in  this  respect.  Nor  will  I  deny  that  the  capillary  condensation 
exerted  when  the  metal  is  in  the  spongy  form,  materially  adds  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  combination.  I  only  affirm  electricity  to  be  the  pri- 
mary cause,  and  consider  the  others  aa  no  more  than  secondary 
agencies. 

I  have  now  stated  my  theory.  Viewing  it  as  correct,  we  are  no 
longer  compelled  to  create  imaginary  forces,  since  those  properties 
which  we  know  to  exist  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  extra* 
ordinary  action  which  forms  the  subject  of  my  paper. 

As  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  in  every  way  consistent  with  our 
present  knowledge,  and  although  future  experiments  may  indicate  the 
necessity  of  some  slight  modification,  I  cannot  think  that  electricity, 
and  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  can  ever  prove  otherwise  than 
synonymous. 

ON  EXPLOSIONS  IN  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES. 

BT  DB.  A.  BOCHNER. 

Th£  occurrence  of  explosions  in  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  is  usually 
the  consequence  of  some  neglect  in  the  process  of  distillation;  thus  in 
rectifying  ether,  tho  most  frequent  causes  of  explosions  are  air-tight 
closure  of  the  apparatus,  the  employment  of  too  high  a  heat,  insufficient 
refrigeration  of  the  receiver,   or  the   escape  of  ether  vapour,   which 
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mingling  -with  atmospheric  air,  forms  an  explosive  mixture,  vhich  becomes 
ignited  by  some  burninsr  body. 

Lilcewise  in  the  distiUation  and  preserration  of  other  rery  Tolatiie  and 
combustible  liquids,  such  as  spirit  of  ifioe,  the  Tarious  kinds  of  ether  and 
volatile  oils,  similar  accidents  have  happened  Arom  like  causes. 

In  a  pharmaceutical  laboratory  in  Saxony,  the  operator,  in  rectifying 
turpentme  by  means  of  a  copper  still,  had  forgotten  to  pour  water  into  the 
stilL  A  short  time  after  the  fire  had  been  lighted,  a  violent  noise  was 
heard  in  the  still,  and  whilst  the  operator  was  endeavouring  to  asc^tain 
the  cause  of  it,  the  still-head  was  blown  off  with  a  loud  report,  and  the 
escape  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oil,  by  which  the  operator  and  two  other 
persons  were  much  scalded.  In  this  case,  the  receiver  had  been  probably 
fixed  air-tight  to  the  refrigerating  tube. 

'  A  similar  accident  happened  in  another  laboratory  :  a  strong  flaming 
fire  had  been  applied  under  the  still,  and  the  operator  left  the  place  for  a 
few  moments.  In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  laboratory  was  enveloped 
in  flames  ;  the  vapour  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  had  hem  formed  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  been  condensed  ;  an  escape  in  consequence  took  place, 
and  the  unconfined  vapour  became  ignited  by  the  fire  under  the  stilL 

In  another  pharmaceutical  establ&hment  in  Saxony,  an  explosion  was 
caused  by  pouring  naphtha  from  one  vessel  into  another.  The  naphtha 
was  kept  in  a  celkir,  in  a  large  tin  bottle;  but  this  being  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  only  about  a  quarter  full,  its  contents  were  poured  into  a  smaller 
bottle,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  was  a  burning  candle.  The  oil 
ignited  with  such  a  violent  explosion,  that  the  tin-bottle  burst,  and  the 
burning  naphtha  was  thrown  about  the  place.  In  this  case,  probably, 
the  cellar  had  not  been  kept  sufficiently  cool,  or  the  burning  candle  had 
been  standing  for  some  time  close  to  the  tin-bottle,  so  that  the  vapour  of 
the  volatile  oil  mixing  with  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  bottle, 
formed  an  explosive  mixture.  A  case  is  known  where  a  spirit  of  wine 
cask  which  was  not  quite  empty,  and  which  had  been  for  some  time  exposed 
to  the  sun  on  a  hot  summer^s  day,  had  an  explosive  mixture  formed  witliin 
it,  and  which  took  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  candle. 
.  Before  the  introduction  of  Woulfe's  apparatus  into  pharmaceutical 
laboratories,  explosions  during  distillations  were  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  at  present  In  distilling  liquor  funmonicBt  two  accidents  are 
known  to  have  occurred,  by  one  of  which  the  operator  lost  the  sight  of 
both  his  eyea.  Another  happened  in  distilling  concentrated  acetic  acid,  in 
consequence  of  the  junction  of  the  receiver  with  the  retort  having  been 
made  air-tight  by  a  bladder,  and  the  receiver  not  kept  sufficiently  cool. 

A  violent  explosion  once  took  place  in  a  pharmaceutical  laboratory, 
when  some  organic  substance  was  subjected  in  a  retort  to  decomposition 
and  distillation  with  nitric  acid.  In  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  properties  of  xyloidm  and  of  gun- 
cotton. 

In  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Trommsdorff,  four  dangerous  explosions 
took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  one  happened  with  the 
purple  of  Cassius.  The  precipitate  of  gold  had  been  collected  on  a  small 
filter,  washed,  and  placed  on  a  stand  near  the  heated  parlour-stove,  where 
it  remained  for  some  weeks.  Mr.  Trommsdorff  then  introduced  the  pre- 
cipitate into  a  amtJi  glass-bottle,  and  was  closing  it  with  a  glass-stopper, 
when  the  bottle  was  blown  to  atoms  in  his  hand.  This  explosion  may 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  close  to  the  purple  precipitate 
several  other  preparations  had  been  dried  and  preserved,  by  which  probably 
ammoniacal  gas  had  been  developed,  so  that  gradually  fulmmatmg  gold 
was  formed. 

The  second  explosion  was  caused  by  detonating  silver,  of  which  about 
two  drachms  had  been  prepared,  and  after  drying  taken  from  the  filter  and 
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placed  on  «  sheet  of  g^ued  paper,  vith  the  intention  of  introducing  it 
the  latter  into  a  bottle ;  it  had  been  removed  with  the  greatest  care  from 
tiie  Alter,  so  that  nothing  could  adhere  to  the  paper.  In  order  to  see  whether 
the  filter  would  detonate,  Mr.  Trommsdorff  threw  it  into  a  wind-Aimaoe, 
which  contained  red-hot  coals,  and  stood  aibout  four  or  flTe  paces  firotn  the 
table  on  which  the  detonating  silrer  was  lying.  Unfortunately,  the  deto- 
nation  in  the  fhmace  was  so  violent,  and  caused  so  strong  a  vibration  of 
the  air,  that  the  silver  on  the  taUe  simultaneously  exploded,  and  cwised 
oonsiderable  damage.  The  experimenters  remained  Ibr  some  time  quite 
deaf,  and  the  explosion  caused  great  alarm  throughout  the  whole  town. 

The  &tal  acddoit  which  happened  in  1842,  at  Apothecaries'  HaU, 
London^  and  by  which  the  much-lamented  operator,  Mr.  Hennd,  lost  his 
life,  must  be  yet  fresh  in  the  memoir  of  our  readers. 

On  another  occasion,  some  mdted  copper  was  poured  into  a  crucible^ 
When  immediately  the  ftuied  metal  was  thrown  up  with  great  violence  over 
the  heads  of  the  bystanders  to  the  ceiling.  The  operator  had  cleansed  the 
crucible,  but  not  sufficiently  wiped  it,  so  that  probably  a  few  drops  of 
water  might  have  remained  at  the  bottom,  and  these  were  converted  into 
steam  as  soon  as  the  glowing  metal  came  in  contact  with  them. 

The  fourth  and  more  violent  explosion  occurred  during  the  distillation  of 
phosphorus,  in  consequence  (Mf  an  incautious  experiments  When  the 
dev^pment  of  the  combustible  gas  and  the  distillation  were  in  full  opera- 
tion, Mr.  Trommsd<tfff  was  about  showing  to  his  pupils  that  the  gas  waa 
combustible  t  for  this  purpose,  he  approached  a  lighted  match  to  the 
receiver,  which  contains  water,  but  at  the  same  moment  the  iron  cupola, 
with  which  the  furnace  was  covered,  together  with  the  fire  pipe,  were 
blown  off  with  a  loud  report,  and  much  damage  was  done  to  the  apparatus. 
The  probable  cause  of  this  explosion,  was,  that  over  the  surfiice  of  the 
water  in  the  receiver,  atmospheric  air  was  contained,  which  had  mixed 
with  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  formed  an  explosive  mixture. 

That  very  fatal  explosions  often  take  place  in  operations  wit^  nitre,  is 
well  known,  and  easily  explained  ;  but  only  one  case  has  occurred  in  a 
pharmaceutical  laboratoty.  A  pharmaceutist  had  to  make  ^nl^iiioiitiMi 
tUaphoreticvm,  and  for  this  purpose  put  a  crucible  in  a  furnace,  between  red- 
hot  coals,  and  then  gradually  introduced  a  ndxture  of  powdered  sulphuret 
Of  antimony  and  nifxe,  without  waiting  for  the  deflagratioo,  which  did  not 
immediately  occur,  as  the  crudble  had  not  become  hot.  When  all  the 
powder  had  been  introduced,  an  explosion  took  place,  by  which  he  was 
dreadfyiUy  wounded. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  fkr  more  dangerous  than  nttro.  The  aocMent 
which  happened  in  1817,  in  Munich,  in  consequence  ^  the  incautious 
treatment  of  a  mixture  of  ohl<«ate  of  potash,  sulphur,  sugar,  and  cinnabar 
for  ludfer  matches,  will  be  remembered  by  many  (Rgttrt  fibr  der  Pkarm^ 
ill,  119--126).  In  fhsing  chlorate  of  potash  for  the  evdution  of  oxygen 
and  the  production  of  perchlorate  of  potash,  the  greatest  care  is  xequired 
to  prevent  any  combustible  matter  coming  in  contact  with  it  This  is 
proved  by  the  following  case.  An  apothecary,  intending  to  develope 
oxygen  ftom  chlorate  of  potash,  employed  a  tubulated  retor^  the  tubulnre 
of  which  was  closed  with  a  cork.  Wnen  the  salt  had  fused  and  gas  was 
escaping,  an  explosion  took  place,  which  fortunately  did  not  injure  the 
experimenter.  It  is  probable  that  a  piece  of  the  cork,  which  had  begun  to 
be  charred,  had  fallen  into  the  fhsed  salt 

Explosions  in  experiments  with  Marsh's  apparatus,  when  the  Jet  of  gas 
is  ignited  before  all  the  atmospheric  air  is  expelled,  have  also  occurred. 
It  is  necessarv  to  observe,  that  on  all  oceasions,  when  it  is  intended  to 
ignite  the  evolved  hydrogen  gas,  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  sufficient  time 
to  elapse  for  all  the  atmospheric  air  to.be  expelled  from  the  apparatus,  or  at 
least  that  so  little  may  be  left,  that  the  mixture  be  incapable  of  exploding. 
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Explosions  in  operations  vith  cjranide  of  potassium  and  ftrridcyanide  of 
potassium  are  rare,  and  the  following,  therefore,  are  worthy  of  notice  :«i 
A  Chemist  had  prepared  cyanide  of  potassium  by  Liebig's  method,  but  as 
the  latter  portions  of  it  were  blueish  grey,  and  showed  several  spots  con- 
taining iron,  he  attempted  to  purify  a  small  portion  by  fVision.  A  riolent 
explosion  ensued,  and  the  crucible  was  blown  to  atoms.  The  contents  of 
the  crucible  were  so  entirely  scattered,  that  the  collected  residue  did  not 
suffice  to  discoyer  by  a  chemical  examination,  the  cause  of  this  unexpected 
phenomenon. 

Dr.  Eisner  has  described  the  following  explosion,  that  occurred  la 
breparing  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  Chlorine  gas  had  been  passed 
into  a  rather  large  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  l^e  gas  was  deteloped  from  common  salt,  sulphuric  acid^ 
and  the  oxide  of  manganese,  in  cast-iron  ressels.  In  the  course  of  the 
operation  it  was  discovered  that  after  some  time  a  large  quantity  o£ 
muriatic  add  was  developed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mixture  was 
feet  aside  and  replaced  by  a  ftesh  one.  In  the  vessels  in  which  the  gas 
had  been  developed  a  brownish  red,  hard,  stoqe-like  mass  was  contained. 
This,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  contain  chloride  of  hron  and 
some  undecomposed  oxide  of  manganese,  which,  as  it  appears,  had 
escaped  the  action  of  the  muriatic  acid.  Chlorine  gas  having  again  been 
pasred  for  several  hours  from  the  fresh  mixture  into  the  solution 
bf  ferrocyanide,  the  latter  was  lefb  standing  in  a  wooden  tub.  Suddenly, 
and  Without  perceptible  external  cause,  a  violent  explosion  took  place  m 
the  premises  where  the  operation  had  been  performed,  the  whole  building 
shook,  and  the  windows  and  doors  were  partly  torn  off  their  hinges.  The 
wooden  tub,  which  contained  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  whose  staves  were  an  inch  thick,  was  blown  to  pieces  and  parts  of 
it  thrown  up  the  chimney. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  explosion,  was  undoubtedly  the  formation 
and  decomposition  of  chloride  of  nitrogen.  By  the  action  of  the  fhte 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  probable  that 
cyanuretted  hydrogen  and  some  ammonia,  and  consequently  sal  ammoniac, 
had  been  developed.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  sal  ammoniac,  there  is  formed  chloride  of  nitrogen,  which  explodes  with 
great  viol^ce  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  certain  organic  substances. 
Bobreiner  long  ago  mentioned  that  chloride  of  nitrogen  was  formed  when 
chlorine  gas  was  conveyed  into  a  solution  of  the  ammonlacal  chloride  of 
zinc. — Bucknet^B  Hqyertorium. 

THE  GUM-KINO  OF  THE  TENASSEMM  PROVINCES. 

BT  THB  RBV.  P.  MASON. 

In  a  valuable  article*  by  Dr.  Boyle  on  gum-kino,  reprinted  In  the  Jowmal 
<if  ^  Affricuhural  and  Ifarticultural  Society  of  IwUa,  which  ostensiUy 
enumerates  all  the  various  regions  from  which  it  has  been  imported  into 
England,  there  is  no  mention  of  this  article  being  imported  from  this 
coast ;  yet  long  before  Br.  Royle  compiled  that  communication,  more  than 
one  consignmoit  had  been  made  by  parties  in  Mauhnain  to  houses  in 
London  of  gum-kino  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  brought  to  Maulmain  by  an  English  merchant  from  the  Shan 
States,  and  stated  by  him,  as  our  Commissioner  at  the  time  informed  the 
writer,  to  be  the  production  of  the  Pa'darnkj  the  same  tree  as  the  one  in 
M^nlmftin  thus  denominated  by  the  Burmans.    Several  years  before  I  had 

directed  attention  to  this  tree  as  producing  an  astringent  gum  resembling 

■        ■  -■ 

•  Dr.  Boyle's  paper  was  tead  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Gfeat  Britain,  on  April  8th,  1846,  and  was  pubhshed  m  the 
PharmaceuHeal  Journal,  voL  ▼.,  page  496.  1846.— Ed.  Pbabh.  Jowbn. 
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gam-kino ;  but  the  medical  officer  to  whom*  I  cdbmitted  specimens  of  the 
gum,  Bud  it  was  "  a  kind  of  dragon's  blood ;"  but  after  it  was  known  that 
the  gum  of  the  Pa-douk  had  been  sold  in  London  for  the  veritable  gum- 
kino,  another  medical  gentleman  tried  in  his  practice  the  exudation  of  the 
tree  in  his  compound  in  the  place  of  the  gum-kino  in  his  stores,  and 
reported  the  effects  the  same— that  their  medical  yirtues  were  alike. 

Tlie  next  enquiry  that  arises  is  for  the  genus  and  species  of  the  Pa-douk, 
Wlien  I  first  came  to  the  coast  all  the  English  residents  of  my  acquaint- 
ance called  it  '*  Burman  Senna/*  and  the  surgeon  of  the  station  told  me 
that  he  belieTed  it  was  a  species  of  senna.  The  Bev.  H.  Malcom,  D.D.t 
President  of  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  who  came  out  to  India  a 
dozen  years  ago  in  order  to  go  back  again  and  write  a  book,  has  stereo- 
typed in  his  traxels, "  Pa-douk,  or  mahog^any  (^Swietenut  Mahogani)  is  plenty 
in  the  Upper  ProTinccs,  especially  round  Ara,  found  occasionally  in  Pegu." 
In  a  native  Pali  dictionary  found  in  the  Burmese  monasteries,  Pa-douk 
stands  as  the  definition  of  Pe-ta-tha-ld,  and  the  corresponding  Sanscrit 
word  in  Wilson's  Dictionary  is  defined  Pentaptera  ;  but  the  Pa-douk  doea 
not  belong  to  that  genus.  In  Piddington's  Index,  however,  Peetshah 
stands  as  the  Hindu  name  ;  and  in  Voigt's  catalogue,  PeeUal  as  the  Ben- 
ndee  name  of  Pterocarpus  marsupium  ;  and  this  brings  us  nearer  the  truth, 
for  Pa-douk  is  a  name  conunon  to  two  different  species  of  Pterocarpus,  but 
which  look  so  much  alike  that  they  are  usually  regarded  as  one  species. 
Undoubtedly  one  species  is  P.  Indicua,  and  the  other,  I  presume,  is  the  one 
named  by  Wight  P.  WalUchii,  but  which  was  marked  in  WoUich's  Cata- 
logue P.  Ddlbergioidea,  from  which  it  difiers  in  no  well-marked  character, 
excepting  that  the  racemes  are  axillary  and  simple,  while  in  that  they  are 
terminal  and  "much  branched."  Wight  says  of  P.  Wallichii  in  his 
Prodromus,  "  Stamens  all  united,  or  split  down  on  the  upper  side  only  ;**  so 
they  are  sometimes  in  our  tree.  In  the  figure  that  he  gives  in  his  iUustra- 
tlons  they  are  represented  as  diadelphous,  nine  and  one,  and  so  they  are 
seen  occasionally  in  our  tree  ;  but  the  more  common  form  is  that  of  being 
sj^t  down  the  middle  into  two  equal  parts  of  five  each,  as  in  P.  D<dber'' 
gioides.  The  wood  too  resembles  it,  "Not  unlike  mahogany,  but  raUier 
redder,  heavier,  and  coarser  in  the  grain."  It  is  often  called  "  red-wood" 
at  Maulmain,  and  fh>m  the  colour  of  the  wood  some  of  the  natives  dis- 
tinguish the  species  "  Bed  Pa-douk,"  being  P.  Va&ergioidet,  and  "  White 
Pa-douk,"  P.  Indicua, 

Both  these  trees  produce  an  astringent  gum,  which  has  been  exported 
for  gum-kino,  or  whether  it  was  a  mixture  of  both  it  is  not  possible  to 
say.  Probably  the  latter,  as  the  native  collectors  would  not  probably 
make  any  distinction.  Possibly  it  is  the  production  of  neither :  it  may  be 
that  P.  Tnartupium  is  found  in  the  Shan  States,  for  it  grows,  I  believe,  in 
Assam,  and  the  man  that  did  not  distinguish  the  two  species  in  Maulmain 
would  not  distinguish  them  from  a  third  at  Zimmay.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this 
is  certain,  that  these  provinces  can  fhmish  the  commerciiJ  world  with  a 
large  quantity  of  gum-kino.  If  the  result  of  the  experiment  which  was 
made  be  correct,  we  have  a  great  abundance  of  it  within  our  own  borders, 
for  the  Pa-douk  is  one  of  the  most  common  forest  trees  in  the  provinces 
from  the  Tenasserim  to  the  Salwan.  It  furnishes  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fuel  that  is  sold  in  Maulmain ;  but  if  not  it  is  certainly  abundant  in 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  whose  only  avenue  to  market  is  through  our 
territories. 

To  enable  the  Members  of  the  Society  to  detect  any  errors  into  which  I 
may  have  fallen,  accompanying  this  paper  are  three  padcages,  ou. 

No.  1.  A  fiowering  branch  and  young  fruit  of  P.  Waltichn, 

No.  2.  A  flowering  branch  of  P.  Indicvs. 

No.  3.  A  specimen  of  the  gum-kino  brought  from  the  Shan  States  and 
exported  from  Maulmain.  —  From  the  Journal  of  die  Aeiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  for  Auguet,  1848,  New  Seriee,  No,  21,  p.  223. 
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ON  LIQUID  PKOTOXIDE  OF  NITROGEN. 

BT  K.  DUMiLS. 

H.NATTEREit,of  yienna,  has  conBtructed  a  forcing-pump  for  the  liqne- 
faction  of  gases,  by  means  of  which  carbonic  acid  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen 
can  readily  be  obtained  in  the  liquid  state.  Having  procured  one  of  these 
instruments,  and  employed  it  more  especially  for  the  liquefaction  of  the 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  l  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  using  a  series  of 
indispensable  precautions,  but  which,  once  adopted,  have  enabled  me  to 
effect  with  promptitude  and  security,  as  well  as  economy,  the  liquefaction 
of  large  quantities  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

As  this  liquid  furnishes  the  means  of  producing  an  excessively  low  tem- 
perature, and  is  very  easily  applied,  I  will  here  briefly  point  out  the 
observations  I  have  made.    The  first  relates  to  the  principfd  piece  of  the 
apparatus,  that  is  to  say,  the  reservoir.    In  my  opinion,  the  Viennese 
manufacturer  has  not  given  it  sufficient  strength.    I  have  had  it  Sur- 
rounded with  a  belt  of  forged  iron,  capable  of  resisting  800  atmospheres, 
and  very  nicely  made  by  M.  BianchL    Moreover,  I  arranged  things  so  that 
the  reservoir  being  surrounded  by  ice,  the  body  of  the  pump  was  cooled 
uninterruptedly  by  a  circulation  of  water  around  lit  and  that  even  the 
stem  of  the  piston  was  always  moistened  by  cold  water  ;  in  this  manner, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  vidve  of  the  piston  being  injured  by  the  heat 
proceeding  from  the  compressed  gas,  and  by  its  special  action  as  a  com- 
bustible gas.    With  these  precautions,  we  may  compress  into  the  reservoir 
in  the  course  of  two  hours,  200  litres  (44  gallons)  of  gas,  of  which  20  suffice 
to  produce  a  pressure  of  30  atmosplieres,  about  which  liquefaction  com- 
mences.   The  remainder  of  the  gas  furnishes  a  liqi^d  ;  100  litres  (22  gal- 
lons) yield  200  grms.,  (about  ^vj)  or  very  nearly.    The  gas  should  be 
absolutely  dry  in  order  to  succeed,  and  likewise  as  pure  as  possible.    I 
prepare  it  from  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  as  usual,  and  after  having  dried  it, 
pass  it  into  air-tight  bags;  a  couple  of  pounds  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  suffices. 
Once  compressed,  the  liquid  gas  may  be  preserved  for  one  or  two  days 
at  least  in  the  reservoir ;  the  valve  however,  is  slightly  injured  by  it. 
When  the  stop-cock  of  the  reservoir  is  opened,  the  gas  escapes  ;  a  portion 
freezes  at  first,  but  it  then  flows  liquid.  The  solid  portion  resembles  a  mass 
of  snow;  it  melts  upon  the  hand,  and  rapidly  evaporates,  leaving  a  severe 
bum.    The  liquid  portion,  which  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  obtain  in  one  operation  40  to  50  grms.  (,^iss),  being 
received  in  a  glass,  keeps  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  more,  in  the  air. 

In  order  to  observe  more  readily  its  properties,  I  collected  it  in  open 
tubes,  contained  in  vessels  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  placed  some  pumice- 
itone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  then  retains  its  transparency  for 
a  very  long  time. 

The  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  liquid,  colourless,  very  mobile  and  perfectly 
transparent ;  each  drop  that  falls  upon  the  skin  produces  a  very  painful 
bum.  The  gas,  which  is  incessantly  liberated  by  a  slow  ebullition,  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  When  metals  are  dropped 
into  this  liquid,  they  produce  a  noise  like  that  of  red-hot  iron  immersed  in 
water.  Qidcksilver  causes  the  same  noise,  instantly  freezes,  and  affords  a 
hard  brittle  mass,  white,  like  silver,  which  it  perfectly  resembles  in  appear- 
ance. Potassium  floats  upon  the  liquid,  and  experiences  no  change  ;  the 
same  is  the  case  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine.  Ignited 
charcoal  floats  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  liquid,  and  burns  with  considerable 
brilliancy,  and  frequently  until  the  whole  is  consumed.  Ordinary  sulphuric 
acid  and  concentrated  nitric  acid  freeze  immediately.  Ether  and  alcohol 
mix  with  the  liquid  without  freezing.  Water  is  instantly  converted  into 
ice  ;  but  it  produces  such  a  sudden  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  liquid, 
that  it  causes  suddenly  a  kind  of  explosion,  which  would  be  dangerous  if 
merely  a  few  grammes  of  water  were  poured  at  once  into  the  liquid.— 
Journal  de  Phamaeie,  Dec  1848. 
VOL.  VUI.  2  s 
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STAITFS  PATENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
[Patent  dated  July  13,  1847 ;  epeciflcation  enrolled  July  IS,  1846.] 

FiRSTLT,  Mj  impTOTements  in  the  construction  of  galvanic  batteries 
consist  in  making  them  on  what  I  call  the  "perfluent"  system  of  supply 
and  discharge,  to  contradistinguish  it  from  the  "  percolating '*  system, 
which  has  recently  come  into  extensive  use.  According  to  the  percolating 
system,  the  liquid  employed  (usually  sulphuric  acid)  is  supplied  to  and 
discharged  fh>m  each  of  the  cells  of  the  battery,  in  separate  aBd  distinct 
streams  or  series  of  drops  ;  the  liquid,  as  it  becomes  exhausted,  though 
not  entirely  so,  dropping  out  through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  odl, 
and  being  then  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  and  the  place  of  the  discharged 
liquid  being  supplied  by  fresh  drops  descending  from  above  into  each  celL 
But,  according  to  the  new  system,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of 
'*  p^uent,"  the  liquid  is  supplied  in  one  stream  only,  which  passes  con- 
tinuously through  the  entire  series  of  cells,  entering  by  the  first  cell  of  the 
series,  and  nassing  off  through  the  last.  The  great  loss  attending  the 
imperfect  exhaustion  of  the  portions  of  liquid  discharged  fh>m  each  ceU, 
is  thus  avoided  ;  for  the  liquid,  fiowing  in  one  stream  through  the  whole 
of  the  cells  one  after  the  other,  becomes  completely  exhausted,  or  as  nearly 
BO  as  may  be,  before  its  flbaal  discharge  from  the  last  of  the  cells.  In 
ordinary  galvanic  batteries,  when  a  perforation  is  made  in  the  partition 
between  any  two  of  the  cells,  so  that  they  may  commimicate  transversely 
with  one  another,  a  considerable  dimuiution  of  electric  intensity  is  knowa 
to  be  the  result ;  but  no  such  diminution  is  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
perfiuent  battery,  from  bringing  the  cells  into  communication  with  one 
another,  o^ing  to  the  circuitous  course  which  the  fluid  is  made  to  take 
between  cell  and  cell.  In  proportion,  of  course,  as  the  duration  of  the 
transit  through  each  cell  is  shortened,  the  chance  must  be  proportionally 
lessened  of  each  portion  of  the  liquid  coming  into  contact  with  the  acting 
metal  or  element  in  that  cell ;  yet,  as  no  drop  of  the  fresh  liquid  supplied 
to  the  battery  can  make  its  way  to  the  final  discharge  outlet  without 
going  through  the  whole  of  the  cells,  what  it  misses  in  the  first  ceU,  it  is 
sure  to  encounter  in  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  cells.  The  cells  last  in 
order  of  a  perfiuent  batteiy  necessarily  act  less  powerfully  than  the  earlier 
cells  of  the  series  ;  as,  for  example,  the  last  six  cells  of  a  series  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  six.  The  diminution  of  power,  that  is  to  say,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  the  cells  are  capable  of  circulating,  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  follow  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  strength  of  the 
exciting  liquids  ;  for  the  difierence  in  power  between  the  middle  and  initial 
cells  of  a  series  is  proportionally  not  so  great  as  the  difference  between  the 
middle  and  the  terminal  cells.  When  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  intensity  In 
the  electric  current  rather  than  great  quantity,  the  terminal  cells  should 
be  made  about  equal  to  the  quantitative  power  of  the  others,  by  uniting 
the  similar  conducting  wires  of  several  cells  together,  and  using  them  as 
if  proceeding  from  one  cell  Thus,  as  it  would  be  technically  expressed, 
the  last  three  cells  in  a  fifteen  cell  battery  (say  the  15th,  1 4th,  and  13th), 
might  be  connected  for  quantity,  and  the  two  next  preceding  pairs  (say 
the  1 2th  and  Uth,  and  10th  and  9th)  be  connected  also  for  quantity, 
and  the  first  eight  oeUs  might  be  worked  singly,  in  the  usual  manner  of  a 
series.  But,  however  great  may  be  the  differences  in  power  between  the 
initial,  middle,  and  terminal  cells  of  a  series,  I  find  that  in  each  cell 
regarded  by  itself  apart  from  the  others,  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  and, 
consequently  of  electric  action,  is  always  very  nearly  uniform  throughout 
every  part  of  the  cell.  In  consequence,  moreover,  of  the  liquid  being  in  a 
state  of  continuous  fiow,  and  never  acting  on  any  one  part  of  the  cells 
more  than  another,  the  zinc  or  other  metal  employed  wears  much  more 
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ev«iiljr  than  in  the  percolftthig  battery,  or  any  other  with  which  I  am 
acgoainted. 

The  arrangement  jnst  described,  ia  howeyer,  chiefly  suitable  for  those 
batteries  which  use  but  one  sort  of  exciting  liquid,  but  in  batteries  where 
two  fluids  are  used,  as  those  of  Daniel,  Groves,  and  Callan,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  adopt  a  modification  of  the  perfluent  system. 

Secondly,  My  iuTention  consists  of  certain  improTed  modes  of  regulating 
the  supply  and  discharge  of  the  liquids  employed  in  galvanic  batteries. 

Thirdly,  My  invention  consists  in  attaching  to  all  galvanic  batteries  in 
which  a  gradual  change  of  liquid  is  required,  an  equilibrated  hydraulie 
cistern  and  graduated  meter. 

Fourthly,  My  invention  consists  in  the  employment  in  galvanic  batteries, 
having  copper  or  mercury  for  the  negative  element,  of  a  liquid  amalgam 
of  zinc  and  mercury  enclosed  in  a  bag  or  case  of  lawn  or  horse-hair  cloth, 
or  any  other  finely  reticulated  fabric,  but  not  made  of  metal,  which  allows 
of  the  acid  passing  freely  through  its  meshes  to  act  on  the  bottom  and 
■ides  of  the  zinc  amalgam,  wMle  the  bag  or  case  retains  the  amalgam 
itself  I  am  aware  that  a  Uquid  amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercmy  has  been 
before  used  in  place  of  an  amalgamated  surface  of  solid  zinc,  but  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  never  in  the  way  now  proposed. 
^  EifUily,  My  invention  consists  in  the  substitution  in  galvanic  batteries, 
of  solid  plates  made  of  an  amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury  in  the  proportion 
of  five  parts  of  the  former,  to  one  part  of  the  latter,  for  the  zinc  plates 
ordinarily  employed. 

Sixthly,  My  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  lead  as  the  positive 
element  in  gidvanic  batteries  (instead  of  the  zinc  which  is  now  commonly 
used),  combined  with  a  solution  of  nitric  acid  or  of  acetic  acid,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  forms  best  calculated  to  act  on  the  lead.  The  best 
negative  element  in  this  case  would  be  a  surface  of  platinum,  but  most  of 
the  other  negative  elements  which  have  been  hitherto  used,  may  be  also 
employed  with  the  lead. 

Seventhly,  My  Invention  consists  of  an  improved  galvanometer,  which 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  battery,  in  order  to  indicate  to  the  ^e  the  exact 
amount  of  galvanic  electricity  which  is  being  circulated  at  any  particular 
moment  The  galvanometers  usually  employed  for  measuring  the  quantity 
of  an  electric  current,  are  incapable  of  being  used  while  the  battery  is 
applied  to  perform  its  work,  nor  can  they  indicate  the  amount  of  action  or 
electricity  circulating  while  such  work  is  being  performed,  and  these,  with 
several  other  defects — such  as  their  indications  or  degrees  varying  in  a 
different  ratio  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing — cause  such 
galvanometers  to  be  useless  for  most  practical  purposes.  My  new  galva- 
nometer is  such  that  it  can  be  made  a  permanent  adjunct  to,  or  part  of 
the  battery,  so  as  to  be  always  indicating  what  amoimt  of  electricity  is 
circulating,  when  any  sort  of  duty  is  being  performed  by  it,  and  the 
weights  of  materials  combining  or  used  per  minute  at  any  particular  time. 
The  importance  of  these  improvements  may  be  measured  by  this  consi- 
deration, that  the  cost  of  working  a  battery  depends  but  little  on  the  size 
of  its  elements,  and  varies  precisely  according  to  the  rate  at  which  its 
electricity  is  used  by  any  particular  work  which  it  is  set  to  perform. 

Eighthly,  My  invention  consists  in  the  formation  of  magnets  in  maimer 
following  :  The  best  Swedish  charcoal  iron  is  to  be  *'  converted,"  not  in  the 
ordinaiy  manner,  but  only  by  a  slight  carbonization,  or  what  is  technically 
termed  carbonizmg  it  ^  just  steel  through."  The  blistered  product  is  then 
melted  and  cast,  and  the  ingot  resultmg  from  the  process  is  rolled  out  into 
thick  sheet  metal. 

Ninthly,  My  invention  consists  in  the  following  improved  mode  of 
hardening  magnets  previous  to  magDeti2dng  them.    Instead  of  heating 
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tbem  as  usual  in  an  ordinary  fumace  or  sand-bath*  I  heat  them  in  a  bath 
of  melted  metal  raised  to  a  red  heat  (using  by  preference  lead^  first 
pdishing  the  magnets  in  order  to  prevent  the  1^  or  its  oxide  ftom  adnering 
to  their  suifaoes — ^the  heat  of  the  lead  being  only  just  sufficient  to  harden 
the  magnets.  On  taking  them  out  of  the  bath,  I  afterwards  plunge  them 
into  water. 

Tenthly,  My  inrention  has  relation  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  light  by 
electricity,  for  which  I  obtained  former  letters  patent  for  England  and  the 
Colonies  on  the  dd  day  of  July,  1847;  and  consists,  first  of  all,  in  an  im- 
proved mode  of  giving  motion  to  the  lower  electrode. — M€cluuuc*s  Mag. 


ALLOYS,  SOLDKBS,  AND  AMALGAMS  USED  IK  THE  ARTS. 

The  following  Table  was  prepared  by  M.  Chaudet,  an  experienced 
assayer  of  the  Mint  of  Paris,  Arom  actual  analysis  of  carefully  selected 
samples.  In  two  instances,  the  proportions  of  the  composing  metals  are 
not  given  for  reasons  that,  in  one  instance  (that  of  the  amalgam  for 
taking  impressions  of  seals),  are  obvious  :— 

Alloy  of  gold  coin  (French  standard.)  Gold 900) 

Copper 100  3 

Alloy  of  silver  coin  (French  standard.) Silver  900} 

Copper 100) 

Alloy  of  "billon*  (French  standard.)    Copper 8001 

Silver   SOoJ 

Alloy  of  gold  medals  (French  standard.)  Gold 9161 

Copper 84) 

Alloy  of  bronze  medals.* Copper 92) 

Tin 8  3 

AUoy  of  jewellery  (French  standard.)  Gold 750) 

Copper 2503 

Alloy  of  silver  platef  (French  standard.) Silver   950) 


503 


Alloy  ofgold  coin  (United  States*  Standard.) Gold 899.22 


Copper 

Gold 899.22*^ 

Copper and  > 

silver...  100.78  J 

! 


.67"! 
.83  J 


Alloy  of  silver  coin  (United  States'  standard.) Silver  ...  892.43 

Copper...  107.57 

AUoy  of  gold  coin  (English  standard.) Gh>ld 916.67 

Copper  and 
silver...   83 

AUoy  of  sUver  coin  (English  standard.)  SUver    925 ) 

Copper 753 

AUoy  in  imitation  of  gold    Copper  ...    91.00) 

Tin 9.503 

AUoy  in  imitation  of  sUver^ Copper  ...  61.27 

Zinc   28.78 

Nickel    ...  15.13 
Lead  82 


000 

000 

000 

000 

00 

000 

000 


000 

000 

000 

000 
OOi 

06 


*  The  medals  made  from  this  aUoy  are  cast ;  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  struck  by  a  few  blows  of  the  press,  and  of  wearing  a  long  time. 

t  The  standard  here  indicated  is  the  best ;  a  second  composed  of  800 
of  sUver,  and  800  of  copper,  in  the  1000. 

%  This  aUoy  U  the  Packfond  of  the  Chinese. 
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Alloy  for  cymbals^t  tam-tamB,  or  Chineie  gongs.... Copper   So\  . _ 


Alloy  for  the  reflectors  of  telesoopes Copper %^^ 


Alloy  for  cannon* Copper  ...     100)  „, 

Tin llj"* 

Alloy  for  statWt Copper  ...  91.40 -j 

Zinc   5.53 

Tin 1.70 

Lead  1.37 

Alloy  for  bronses  and  candelabras Copper  ...  82.00-] 

Zinc  18.00  I  ,rt.. 

Tin 3.00  r"** 

Lead  1.50  J 

Alloy  for  the  mounting  of  fire-arms  Copper   80^ 

Zinc 17  >100 

Tin sj 

Tin 20  J 

Alloy  for  bells    Copper   75),^ 

Tin 25$  ^°" 

Tin    IJ 

Alloy  for  brass  for  the  Iathe§ Copper  ...  65.801 

Zinc    31.80  I .. 

Lead  2.15  r"*' 

Tin a25j 

I 
Zinc   29.90  3 

Alloy  for  typcsT Lead   8oi  -q^ 

Antimony  ...  20 1 

Alloy  fusible  in  boiling  water Bismuth  8  i 

Lead 5S16 

Tin   3  S 

Alloy  for  plugging  teeth'*  Bismuth 8  "l 

I^d   5  Lyg 

Tin 3  j*^-® 

Mercury 16  J 

Iron  ij 

Alloy  used  to  make  ductile  gold  of  18  carats,  |  Copper 990  >  ,,,^ 

950  miUiemestt J  Gold 10  J  ^*^ 


Alloy  of  brass  for  the  hammer II Copper  ...  70.10  ^  j^^ 


Alloy  for  tinning  iron  Tin    Stu 


*  In  this  alloy  small  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  are  often  found,  but 
they  are  present  by  accident. 

t  The  proportions  here  indicated  are  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the 
beautiful  bronze  statues  of  the  garden  of  Versailles,  which  were  cast  by 
the  brothers  Kellers,  celebrated  founders  employed  by  Louis  XIV. 

This  alloy  is  very  hard  ;  it  is  annealed  by  dipping,  while  red-hot, 
into  water,  and  is  then  malleable  ;  whilst,  if  suffered  to  cool  gradually, 
it  is  excessively  hard  ;  this  important  fact  is  due  to  M.  D*Arcet,  who  has 
thus  furnished  the  means  of  fabricating,  in  France,  cymbals,  &c.,  formerly 
imported,  at  a  great  cost,  from  China. 

§  The  proportions  hero  indicated  having  been  found  by  analysis,  it  is 
evident  that  the  tin  is  present  by  accident. 

II  This  alloy  of  brass  is  important,  and  is  due  to  M.  Chaudet. 

^  Sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  copper  is  added  to  these  two  metals. 

**  This  alloy  may  be  prepared  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  mercury  ;  it 
melts  at  65^  of  the  centigrade  scale. 

ft  The  previous  combination  of  the  alloy  is  found  to  produce  ductile 
gold,  when  the  same  metals  would  prove  the  contrary,  if  mixed  directly. 
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AUoy  for  belk  of  mantd  clocks •••.. Copper 


Tin. .!  25 J  ^^ 


Alloy  for  ditto'*   PaUadium  ...  50t  ^qq 


Alloy  for  the  pirote  of  artificial  teeth    Flatinnm 

Silver 

I 
Silver 60  ( 

Alloy  for  the  spriDgs  of  artificial  teeth  ft Palladium  ...  50  S 

Copper"!!!!!!  60  f^^^ 
Iron 10  J 

Solder  for  gold  of  750,  or  18  carats    Gold  of  750  2.00^ 

Copper 0.50  >3 

Silver  O.soj 

2? 
Brass  ij 

Solder  for  brass Copper   50/  ,_ 

Zinc 60S  ^"^ 

Solder  for  lead   Lead   2 


Solder  for  silver  of  750*  Silver 2,  ^ 


Tin ij^ 


100 


100 
100 


Amalgam  of  gold  for  gilding  on  metal Mercury  91  to  89  ? 

Gold 9  to  11) 

Amalgam  of  silver Mercnry 85?  ,«/^ 

Silver  15  J  ^^^ 

Amalgam  for  taking  impressions  of  sealsf   Copper    

Mercury 

Amalgam  for  silvering  mirrors  Tin  7o7 

Mercury 30  J 

Amalgam  for  silvering  globes  of  glass Mercury 80  > 

Bismuth 20  J 

Amalgam  for  the  cushions  of  electrical  machines . . .  Mercury 2  ^ 

Tin  lU 

Zinc ij 

Among  the  twenty-three  metals  that  are  not  enumerated  in  the  fore- 
going list,  there  are  several  that  enter  into  alloys,  but  they  are  without 
utility  in  the  arts ;  we  should  not,  however,  include  in  the  remark  the 
native  alloy  of  osmium  and  rhodium,  which  is  excessively  hard,  and  is  at 
present  used  for  the  nibs  of  metallic  pens. 

Care  has  been  taken  in  the  arrangement  to  name  those  metals  first 
which  enter  in  the  largest  quantities  in  the  alloy. 


••  This  alloy  is  extremely  important :  it  is  used  for  all  those  purposes 
In  the  fabrication  of  philosophical  instrumetlts  for  which  platinum  was 
formerly  applied,  being  superior  to  it  in  hardness  and  colour,  and  yet  in- 
oxidable  under  all  the  usual  circumstances. 

ft  An  extremely  useful  alloy,  having  a  degree  of  elasticity  only  ex- 
ceeded by  steel,  with  all  the  advantages  of  superior  lightness  and  hardness 
over  platinum ;  this,  and  the  preceding,  are  due  to  Mr.  Percival  N.  John- 
son, of  London. 

*  The  copper  and  zinc  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  form  of  brass  ;  for  two 
parts  of  silver  take  one  part  of  brass. 

t  This  amalgam  is  hard,  and  melts  at  a  low  heat :  it  was  used  by  the 
French  police,  under  the  administration  of  the  celebrated  Fouche,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  and  resealing  the  letters  that  passed  through  their 
hands. 
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BT  JOHATHAN  PEBEIBA,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Hydrochloric  Sciuiion  of  Araatious  Acid;  De  Valangin's  Soiutio  Solventis 
MmeraliM. — Arsenious  Add,  gr.  xxx. ;  Hydrochloric  Acid,  gr.  xc  ;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  Qxz.  Dissolve  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
diluted  with  about  f  1p.  of  water;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water  to 
the  solution. 

The  late  Dr.  De  Valangin*  introduced  the  solutio  soiuentis  mineralis  into 
medical  use.  He  prepared  it  by  subliming  in  a  bolt-head  a  mixture  of 
3lb8.  of  arsenious  acid  and  8lbs.  of  common  salt  The  sublimate  was  a 
i^ite  powder,  which  he  called  the  advent  mineral.  This  was  dissolved  in 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  formed  his  solution  of  the  advent  miiieral, 
which  by  some  persons  has  been  regarded  as  a  adution  of  chloride  of 
araenic.  He  ^presented  the  Apothecaries'  Company  with  a  quantity  of  his 
preparation,  as  well  as  with  the  formula  for  its  manufacture. 

But  by  submitting  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  common  salt  to  sub- 
limation, no  chemical  change  is  effected.  The  arsenious  acid  sublimes 
imaltered.  De  Valangin's  advent  mineral  is  in  reality,  therefore,  nothing 
but  this  acid;  and,  provided  pure  arsenious  acid  be  employed,  the  process 
of  sublimation  is  unnecessary.  Mr.  Warington  tells  me  that  he  has  sub« 
mitted  an  authentic  specimen  of  De  Valangin's  solvent  mineral  to  micros- 
copic examination,  and  finds  it  to  consist  of  octohedral  and  tetrahedral 
crystals  of  arsenious  acid. 

^  By  dissolving  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  a  solution 
either  of  the  terhydrochiorate  of  araenioua  acid,  or  of  the  terchloride  of 
araenic,  As08+3HCl=AsCl3+3HO.  According  to  Dupasquier,f  the 
solution  contains  terchloride  of  arsenic;  for,  when  it  is  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, the  distilled  product  is  arseniferous.  On  repeating  the  expe- 
Timent,  I  find  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  which  distils  over  is  very 
small;  and  that  the  residual  liquor  in  the  retort  deposits  octohedral 
crystals  of  arsenious  acid. 

JB'or  the  preceding  formula  for  the  preparation  of  De  Valangin's  solu- 
tion, 1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Warington,  who  tells  me  that  it  is  the  one 
which  is  intended  to  be  introduced  into  the  forthcoming  new  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopceia,  De  Valangin's  solution  is  considered  by  some 
practitioners  to  be  superior  to  any  other  preparation  of  arsenic.  Dr. 
Farre,  who  has  been  long  practically  acquainted  with  it,  kindly  informs 
me  that  it  **  effectually  cures  the  worst  forms  of  chorea  which,  resist  other 
remedies.  It  was  recommended  to  me,"  he  adds,  "  by  the  late  Dr.  Bate- 
man  t  for  the  cure  of  lepra  vulgaris,  which,  although  that  disease  may 
return  upon  you,  it  will  cure  again.  It  will  be  introduced  into  the  next 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  said,  in  an  improved  form,— but  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
injured  ;  for  it  is  the  only  safe  and  effective  preparation  of  arsenic  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.** 

•  Dr.  Franciscus  Josephus  Pahud  de  Valangin,  was  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land; but  practised  in  London.  He  died  in  1805.  A  short  sketch  of  his 
life,  with  his  portrait,  is  given  in  the  European  Magazine  for  1805.  (See 
also  the  Gentleman* a  Magazine  for  the  same  year.)  He  was  the  author  of 
A  Treatiae  on  Diet,  or  the  Management  of  Human  Life  by  Phyaicians, 
liOnd.  1768. 

t  Joum,  de  Pharmacie,  t.  xxvii.  p.  717,  1841. 

%  Dr.Bateman  (Practical  Synopaitof  Cutaneoua  Viaeaaea\  in  noticing 
the  beneficial  effect  of  Fowler's  solution  in  the  treatment  of  lepra,  says,  in 
a  foot-note,  ••  Another  preparation,  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  De  Valan- 
gin, is  kept  at  Apothecaries'  HaU,  under  the  name  of  adutio  advenHa 
mmeralia,  and  is  equally  efllcacious." 
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Although  I  hare  on  numerous  occasions  employed  De  YaUtngin's  flola- 
tion,  I  have  not  hitherto  satisfied  myself  of  its  superiority  to  the  solution 
of  arsenite  of  potash,  which  cures  or  greatly  relieves  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  cases  of  chorea  and  lepra  which  usually  present  themselves*  It  is 
supposed  to  he  less  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach  on  account  of  its  not  sufler- 
ing  decomposition  and  separation  of  the  arsenious  acid,  as  does  arsenite  of 
potash,  hy  the  acid  gastric  secretion.  Before  its  absorption,  however,  its 
acidity  must  be  neutralized  by  the  bases  (soda  of  the  bile  prmcipally) 
which  it  meets  with  in  the  alimentary  canal  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  arsenic  of  De  Yalangln's  solution  passes  into  &lq  blood  as  arsenito 
of  soda. 

One  fluldounce  of  the  solution,  prepared  according  to  the  formula  above 
given,  contains  only  one  grain  and  a  half  of  arsenious  acid;  whereas  the 
same  quantity  of  Fowler's  solution  contains  four  grains  of  arsenic.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  real  explanation  of  the  infrequent  occurrence 
of  gastric  symptoms  under  the  use  of  De  Valangin's  solution  is  referable 
to  the  smaller  quantity  of  arsenic  usually  administered. — ^The  dose  is 
from  ntiij.  to  iTi^x.  thrice  daily.  Dr.  Farre  tells  me  that  he  always  begins 
with  three  drops  three  times  a  day,  and,  after  a  few  days,  increases  one 
drop  per  diem  (not  each  dose).  In  this  way  he  proceeds  till  tlie  patient 
takes  ten  drops  thrice  daily.  Whenever  gastric  disorder  supervenes,  the 
medidne  is  to  be  suspended,  and  to  be  8ubse<^uently  renewed  in  the  original 
dose  of  three  drops. — Materia  Medka^  p.  669. 


ACCIDENTAL  POISONING. 

BT  MR.  B.  W.  GILBS. 


Oirr  of  the  many  suggestions  that  have  been  evoked  by  the  late  unfor- 
tunate accidents,  I  do  not  observe  that  any  practicable  plan  has  b^n  pro- 
posed. In  your  article  in  the  December  number,  under  the  head  *'  Acd- 
dental  Poisoning,'*  you  have  reviewed  some  of  these  suggestions,  and  the 
Plmrmaceutist  is  indebted  to  you  for  exposing  the  impossibility  of  those 
precautionary  arrangements  which  the  public  were  being  taught  to  expect, 
at  the  risk  of  much  odium  to  him  that  failed  to  provide  them.  Afler  a 
careful  perusal  of  your  own  suggestions,  they  appear  to  me  to  amount  to 
no  more  than  a  recommendation  of  caution  and  a  convenient  arrangement 
of  the  bottles,  &c.  This  is  certainly  of  the  highest  importance,  for  what- 
ever arrangements  are  adopted,  it  is  the  carefulness  and  accuracy  of  the 
dispenser  to  which  the  public  must  at  last  look  for  security.  But  they 
have  also  a  right  to  demand  that  every  possible  precaution  be  taken  to 
guard  against  those  accidents  to  whicli  all  are  liable ;  and  though  the 
newspapers  and  medical  journals  have  aUowed  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  an  inconsiderate  zeal  into  ridiculous  extremes,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  present  is  not  a  fit  occasion  to  urge  additional  caution  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  accidents. 

Is  it  not  necessary  for  every  Chemist's  shop  to  be  provided  with  a  small 
locked  closet  for  those  very  deadly  substances  which  are  rarely  used  and 
only  kept  in  small  quantities,  in  order  that  they  may  be  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  company  of  less  powerful  preparations  ?  I  would  not  propose 
that  the  key  should  be  consigned  to  any  one  person  ;  but  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  use  any  article  from  within,  without  calling  the 
attention  of  a  second  to  his  prooeedings.  This  plan  obviates  the  necessity 
of  a  poison  manipulator,  recommended  in  the  visionary  scheme  of  the 
Medical  Ga2e<te— ensures  a  correct  reading  of  the  prescription,  the  use  of 
the  proper  article  in  the  quantity  directed,  and  doubles  the  chance  of 
detection,  if  by  any  accident  an  improper  dose  has  been  prescribed.    In 
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fact,  humanly  speaking,  these  deadly  substances  thus  become  incapable 
of  misapplication.  It  will  be  important  that  the  closet  should  not  contain 
articles  in  frequent  use,  otherwise  there  is  fear  that  the  dispenser  may 
tire  of  consultmg  a  second,  and  the  custom  fall  into  disuse;  for  this  reason, 
hydrocyanic  acid  appears  to  me  not  admissible,  and  it  is  better  kept  in  a 
separate  tin  case,  cool  and  excluded  from  light :  yet  to  show  how  easily 
the  system  works,  I  may  mention,  that  1  have  known  young  men, 
prompted  merely  by  their  own  will,  who  hare  made  it  a  practice  to  show 
their  measurings  of  this  oft-used  medicine  to  the  person  nearest  them  in 
dispensing,  without  creating  any  confusion,  however  busy  they  might  be. 

As  regards  the  best  method  of  distinguishing  extenial  appUcationB, 
every  person  must  feel  the  justice  of  your  remarks,  and  confess  the  im- 
propriety of  sending  out  such  remedies  without  attaching  a  second  label, 
<«  For  External  Use,"  or  to  that  effect ;  but  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  I 
hare  known  mistakes  happen  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  happily  not  very 
mischievous  in  their  results,  which  I  think  would  be  more  effectually 
guarded  against,  if  all  bottles  containing  external  applications  were  covered 
with  bhie  paper,  as  is  the  custom  with  solutions  of  nitrate  silver.  Thie 
material  is  always  at  hand,  is  quickly  put  on  (no  pasting  being  required), 
and  has  an  advantage  which  bottles  of  coloured  glass  have  not,  viz.,  that 
it  can  be  distinguished  in  the  dark,  and  by  a  sense  independent  of  sight. 

If  you  think  there  would  be  any  utility  in  publishing  the  above,  which 
is  founded  upon  a  satisfactory  experience  of  the  method  recommended,  my 
object  will  be  attained,  while  it  is  impossible  that  the  unpublished  letter 
can  cause  any  mischief* 

CUfton. 


ACCIDENTAL  POISONING. 


TO  TBI  EDTTOB  Ot  TH£  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Dbar  Sib, — The  unfortunate  case  of  poisoning  at  Romsey  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  strychnine  for  scUicine,  has  called  forth  various  suggestions  on 
the  possibility  of  the  prevention  of  similar  fatal  mistakes  ;  but,  as  you 
justly  observe  in  your  leader,  propositions  from  those  practically  unac- 
quainted with  the  matter,  are  not  very  likely  to  be  of  much  service.  In 
addition  to  the  excellent  ones  already  named  in  your  article,  perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  tbe  following  two  : — 

With  reference  to  the  class  of  alkaloids  and  their  salts,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  practice  I  have  adopted  ever  since  I  commenced  business,  viz., 
either  to  prepare,  or  buy  them  ready  prepared,  in  their  crystalline  state. 
Almost  every  salt  has  a  distinct  physical  character  by  which  it  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  recognised  by  tbe  dispenser  when  weighing  out  the  re- 
quired quantity.  There  are  very  few  of  this  class  of  preparations  (un- 
doubtedly the  most  powerful  we  have  to  deal  with)  which  would  form 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  think  when  we  have  mentioned  veratrine, 
delphine,  and  aconitine,  we  have  named  the  principal,  and  of  these, 
Teratrine  could  hardly  fail  to  remind  the  dispenser  of  its  presence,  by  its 
power  of  producing  violent  sneezing  wben  weighing  out  even  the  smallest 
quantity.  Morphia  and  its  salts  are  now  to  be  purchased  in  a  most  beau- 
tifuUy  crystalline  state,  and  the  difference  in  expense  I  have  found  in  some 
instances  to  be  very  slight,  in  others,  none  at  all.  This,  however,  should 
not  for  one  moment  be  considered,  if  we  can  by  such  means  secure  our- 
sdves  firom  the  recurrence  of  so  sad  an  event  as  that  before  alluded  to. 
Had  the  strychnine  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  dispenser  its  large  square 
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• 
prisms,  instead  of  the  appearance  of  a  greyish  white  powder,  it  is  my  firm 
bdief  the  substitution  never  could  have  occurred.  Another  important 
adrantage  in  thus  purchasing  them  is,  that  the  Druggist  is  mu<^  more 
certain  of  obtaining  a  genuine  article,  when  in  the  form  of  crystal,  than 
when  otherwise. 

The  secend  suggestion  I  would  make,  is  in  reference  to  the  labelling  of 
ihe  bottles  containing  medicaments  for  external  application.  It  has  been 
the  practice  with  many  houses  for  some  time,  to  send  them  out  in  coloured 
bottles  (blue  or  violet)  but  this  practice,  if  not  uniformly  carried  out,  is  of 
no  avail,  as  *' danger  is  incurred  from  the  habit  of  depending  on  the  colour 
of  tiie  bottle,**  as  you  weU  observe,  and  a  **  blue  bottle  of  the  right  size 
may  not  always  be  at  hand ;"  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  are  procurable 
in  all  sizes.  But  a  very  simple  plan,  and  one  which  all  can  easily  adopts 
and  which  is  not  liable  to  this  objection,  is  that  which  has  long  been  used 
by  one  of  the  largest  establishments  at  the  west-end,  viz.,  to  send  out  every 
external  application  with  the  directions  written  on  a  i/dlow  label,  which,  at 
course,  should  be  attached  with  paste.  This  hint  I  would  recommend 
particularly  to  the  attention  of  all  printers  and  engravers,  and  those 
engaged  in  preparing  labels  for  the  trade,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  practi- 
cable one,  and  of  universal  applicability.  Many  individuals  have  lost  their 
Uvea  simply  from  the  accidental  administration  of  a  lotion  instead  of  a 
mixture,  the  labelling  on  both  bottles  being  so  similar,  as  was  unfortunately 
the  case  with  Mrs.  ^tts,  near  Leicester,  a  few  years  since. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your's  truly, 

John  Fobdbed. 

Church  Street,  Hackney, 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  META-ANTIMONIATE  OF  POTASH 

AS  A  TEST  FOR  SODA. 

BT  H.  FBfiMT. 

The  author  observes,  that  since  the  publication  of  his  first  memoir  on 
the  antimoniates,  the  meta-antimoniate  of  potash  has  been  generally  em- 
ployed in  laboratories  as  a  test  of  the  salts  of  soda  ;  and  as  the  preparation 
of  this  salt  has  been  found  difficult  by  several  chemists,  the  author  states 
the  following  to  be  the  process  which  he  now  employs,  and  by  which  he 
obtains  in  a  few  hours  nearly  two  pounds  of  meta-antimoniate  of  potash. 

He  begins  by  acting  upon  one  part  of  antimony  with  four  parts  of  nitre 
in  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible  ;  insoluble  anhydrous  antimoniate  of  potash 
is  formed,  which  is  washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  the  nitrite  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  an  excess  of  which  it  usually  retains. 

The  antimoniate  of  potash  is  then  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  in  water, 
in  order  to  convert  it  into  the  gummy  soluble  antimoniate  ;  water  is  to  be 
added  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation.  During  ebullition  the  greater 
part  of  the  antimoniate  dissolves,  there  remaining  but  a  small  quantity  of 
bi-antimoniate  of  potash,  which  is  separated  by  §ie  filter. 

The  solution  of  the  gummy  antimoniate  of  potash  is  then  evaporated, 
adding  to  it  several  frtigments  of  pure  hydrate  of  potash  so  as  to  render 
it  very  caustic  A  few  drops  of  the  sdlulion  are  tried  from  time  to  time 
to  see  whether  on  cooling  they  become  crystalline ;  and  when  this  takes 
place,  the  evaporation  is  to  be  discontinued,  the  meta-antlmoniate  of  potash 
then  crystallizing  abundantly ;  the  alkaUne  solution  is  to  be  poured  ofi^ 
and  the  salt  is  to  be  dried  on  porcelain  plates. 

This  salt  always  contains  an  excess  of  alkali  ;  it  ought  to  be  washed  two 
or  three  times  before  it  is  used  as  are-agent.    As  the  meta-antimoniate  of 
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potash  decomposes  ia  solution  in  water,  it  sliould  be  kept  in  the  dry  state 
and  dissolyed  when  wanted. 

To  make  an  examination,  which  scarcely  requires  ten  minutes,  about 
fifteen  grains  of  the  potash  to  be  tried  should  be  dissolved  in  a  smaJl 
quantity  of  water  and  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  or  platina  capsule.  The 
chloride  of  potassium,  being  then  perfectly  neutral,  is  redissolved  in  water 
and  treated  with  the  solution  of  meti^antimoniate  of  potash.  If  the  potadi 
contains  2  or  3  per  cent  of  soda,  a  precipitate  is  iJmost  instantly  formed  ; 
but  if  the  quantity  be  smaller,  time  and  agitation  will  be  necessary  to  effisct 
precipitation. 

M.  Fremy  states  the  sensibility  of  this  re-agent  to  be  so  great,  that  he 
found  by  synthetic  experiments  he  could  detect  a  half  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  commercial  potash. — Ann,de  Ck.  et  de  Phyt.^  Aout,  1848. 


ON    GOUT    PAPER. 

BT  M.  BDCHNEB. 


Michaleskitl's  gout  paper  is  thus  prei>ared  :  Three  drachms  of  gum 
euphorbium  and  six  dr»^ms  of  cantharides,  are  powdered  and  digested 
with  four  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine  of  ninety  per  cent,  and  three  drachms 
of  Venice  turpentine  are  then  added.  Fine  paper  is  then  to  be  dipped  into 
this  tincture  and  dried  in  the  air.  At  Jassy,  this  paper  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  "  Papier  Faiard,"  or  "  Papier  Schemik,"  Aocordmg  to  Mohr's 
Pharm.  Univ.,  four  drachms  of  cantharides  and  one  drachm  of  gum  euphor- 
bium are  to  be  digested  with  five  ounces  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of 
wine :  to  the  filtered  liquid  are  added  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine, and  two  ounces  of  resin.  These  being  melted  together,  and  mixed 
with  the  tincture,  are  to  be  spread  thinly  on  the  paper  whilst  warm.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Wurtemberg  Pharm.,  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  euphorbium, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  cantharides,  are  digested  with  four  ounces  d£ 
highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for  eight  days,  and  the  tincture  tlien  melted 
with  seven  ounces  of  pitch,  three  ounces  of  resin,  three  drachms  of  tur- 
pentine, and  two  and  a  half  dradims  of  linseed  oil,  and  the  spirit  of  wine 
evaporated.  The  residue  is  to  be  applied,  by  means  of  a  plaster-machine 
upon  well-sized  paper.  According  to  the  Codex  Med.  Hamburg.,  the 
euphorbium  is  omitted  ;  four  drachms  of  cantharides  are  treated  with  four 
ounces  of  alcoholised  ether,  two  ounces  of  demi,  one  ounce  of  balsam  of 
tolu,  one  drachm  of  balsam  of  Peru  dissolved  therein,  and  then  mixed  with 
three  ounces  of  resin  and  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine.  The 
mixture  is  to  be  heated  till  the  spirit  is  evaporated,  and  when  it  has 
acquired  the  consistency  of  treacle,  it  is  to  be  spread  on  paper.  The  Baden 
Phannaofpcna  substitutes  resin  of  mezereon  for  the  cantharides  and 
euphorbium.  It  is  obtained  by  means  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
firom  mezereon  bark,  and  is  purified  by  etiier.  Twenty-four  grains  of 
this  resin  are  to  be  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  lard,  six  drachms  of  white 
wax,  and  four  drachms  of  spermaceti,  and  the  whole  melted  together. 
Paper  is  to  be  coated  with  it  three  times.  According  to  Cerutti,  the 
paper  is  to  be  spread  over  with  a  mixture  of  pitch,  resin,  wax,  and  tur- 
pentine. The  new  Pharm,  Bontse.,  of  1826,  prescribes  the  preparation  of 
a  charta  reeinoaa,  by  spreading  pitch  on  paper. — PharmaceuHachee  Cemtral* 
Blatt,  June  24,  1848. 
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ON  A  CRYSTAIXIZABLB  HYDRATE  OP  SULPHUEOUS  ACID. 

BT  M.  DOPPING. 

If  pure  sulphurous  acid  gas  be  passed  into  water,  contained  in  a  yessel 
surrounded  by  ice,  the  scUd  hydrate  of  sulphurous  acid  separates  in  a 
crystalline  form,  as  soon  as  the  water  becomes  saturated  with  the  gas. 
The  crystals  redissolve  at  a  few  degrees  above  the  melting  point  of  ice, 
and  again  precipitate  on  cooling  (a  few  degrees  below  32®  Fah.).  They 
then  constitute  a  mass  of  cubic  crystals. 

These  crystals  are  composed  of  SOs  HO.  At  26.6®  Fah.  they  can  be 
separated  from  the  supernatant  liquor,  dried  between  blottmg  paper,  and 
preserved  in  dry  vessels.  Between  30. 2®  Fah.  and  27.4®  Fah.  they  begin 
to  become  moist  and  melt  with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  add.  If  they 
are  placed  over  sulphuric  acid  at  23®  Fah.  the  latter  gradually  deprives  the 
sulphurous  acid  compound  of  its  water,  so  that  it  becomes  decomposed. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  the  author,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  8epa« 
rated  the  crystals  from  the  fluid,  at  a  temperature  of  from  26.6®  Fah.  to 
24.8®  Fsii.,  and  then  pressed  them  between  blotting  paper.  They  were 
weighed  in  closed  tubes  at  a  temperature  of  82®  Fah.,  and  then  treated 
with  strong  chlorine  water,  when  the  sulphurous  acid  was  determined  as 
sulphuric  acid.    The  analysis  showed. 

Sulphurous  Acid 76.02  —  79.16  76.82  1=32  —  78.05 

Water 23.98  —  2a84  23.18  1=  9  —  21.95 


100.00       100.00  100.00  41       100.00 

[These  cubic  crystals  are  consequently  difierent  fVt)m  the  compound  ob- 
tained according  to  Do  la  Rive,  by  cooling  moist  sulphurous  acid  gas  in 
laminse,  and,  in  the  form  of  snow,  by  evaporating  the  liquid  add,  since  he 
found  nearly  80  jwr  cent,  water  in  it.] — Redaeteur, 

According  to  Dopping  there  is  another  compound  of  sulphurous  acid  with 
water.  If  the  fluid  from  which  the  above-described  hydrate  has  separated 
be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  21.2®  Fah.  to  19.4®  Falu  it  congeals 
into  a  mass  of  tabular  crystals.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  approached 
32®  Fah.  the  crystals  again  become  moist,  and  at  2S.4®  Fah.  they  had  all 
melted,  showing  that  they  were  diflbrent  fh)m  those  first  described. 
Dopping  says,  he  has  not  been  able  to  produce  the  combination  of  De  fai 
Rive. — Pharmaeeutisches  CentrcU-Blatt^  June  24,  1848. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  SENNA  AND  ARGOL  LEAVES. 

BT  HEBKRLEIN. 

AccoBDiNa  to  Heberlein,  spirit  of  wine  extracts  from  senna-leaves  only 
chlorophylle  and  extractive  matter,  the  catharttne  of  Lassaigne  and 
FeneuUe,  which  does  not,  however,  possess  in  the  slightest  degree  the  pur- 
gative effect  ascribed  to  it  by  these  gentlemen  ;  for  after  repeated  expe- 
riments with  smaller  quantities,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  folia  senna;  were  taken  without  any  efiect.  The  uselessness  of 
treating  senna-leaves  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  inefficacy  of  tinctura 
sennaes  are  therefore  obvious.  The  aqueous  extract  of  four  drachms  of 
senna-leaves,  which  had  first  been  exhausted  by  spirit  of  wine,  efiected 
evacuations  with  griping  ;  so  tliat  the  griping  prindple  had  not  been 
removed  by  the  spirit.  The  leaves  used  for  these  experiments  were  those 
of  Tripoli  senna,  which  are  quite  free  from  the  leaves  of  CynanchumArg/uL 
The  latter,  which  are  found  among  the  Alexandrian  senna,  aie  in  bad 
favour  among  physicians,  but  without  just  grounds,  for  experiments  made 
with  the  pickeid  leaves  of  Q^nancHum  Argkel  showed  them  to  be  harmless. 
An  infusion  of  two  and  a  half  drachms  produced  no  effect  or  inconveni- 
ence.—PAarmaceutiscAes  Central'BlcUt,  No.  54. 
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PASSAGE  OF  HTBROGEN  THBOUGH  SOLID  BODIES. 

M.  LouTBT  states,  that  if  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  emanating  fh)m  a 
capillary  orifice  he  directed  against  a  sheet  of  paper,  held  a  few  mSimetres 
from  the  orifice,  so  that  the  current  he  perpendicidar  to  it,  the  paper  is 
trayersed  hy  the  gas.  But  the  gas  is  not  sifted  through,  as  might  have 
heen  expected  ;  it  passes  as  a  current,  and  may  he  inflamed  hehind  the 
paper  as  though  nothing  intervened  hetween  the  gaseous  current  and  the 
Ignited  matter  ;  and  further,  spongy  platinum  becomes  incandescent  he- 
l3nd  the  paper,  in  the  path  of  the  current,  if  the  paper  be  three  or  four 
centimetres  from  the  orifice,  provided  the  metal  is  placed  against  the 
paper,  or,  at  least  a  very  slight  distance  from  it.  The  pressure  under 
which  the  phenomenon  is  produced  does  not  exceed  from  ten  to  twelve 
centimetres  of  water.  To  my  great  surprise,  M.  Louyet  adds,  I  have 
established  that  hydrogen  gas  traverses  with  equal  facility  gold  leaf  and 
beaten  silver.  Thus  surround  spongy  platinum  with  sevend  folds  of  gold 
or  silver  leaf,  and  direct  against  it  a  current  of  hydrugcn,  the  platinum  will 
become  incandescent,  and  the  gold  or  silver  will  adhere  to  its  surface.  Be- 
hind leaf  tin  also,  spongy  platinum  is,  in  like  manner,  strongly  heated. 
Tlurottgh  a  thin  membnuie  of  gutta  percha,  such  as  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating a  ^ght  layer  of  it  from  a  solution  in  chloroform,  hydrogen  likewise 
passes  ;  but  hydrogen  gas  does  not  sensibly  pass  through  pdlicles  of 
blown  glass,  however  thin  they  may  be. — Literary  Gazette* 


ADULTERATION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  QUINA  WITH  8ALI0INE. 

Thb  adulteration  of  quina  with  about  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  sail- 
cine  was  detected  by  Streseman,  in  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quina,  which 
he  had  obtained  from  a  wholesale  Druggist,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
been  imported  from  England.  On  sending  it  back,  he  was  informed  by 
the  merchant  that  he  had  already  sold  as  much  as  180  pounds  of  the 
same  preparation  to  several  apothecaries,  without  its  having  been  re- 
turned. This  shows  the  necessity  of  examining  all  preparations  obtained 
in  commerce. — Pharmaceutiscfies  Central'Blatt,  Dec.  18,  1847. 


RBVIB'VrB. 


The  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thebapeutics.  By  Jonathan 
Pereiba.  M.D.,  r.R.S„  FX.S.,  &c,  &c  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved,  including  Notices  of  most  o/the  Medicinal  Substances  in  use  m  the 
civilized  world,  and  forming  an  Encyclopadia  of  Materia  Medico.  Vol.  I. 
8vo,  pp.  897.    London  :  longman  and  Co. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  have  been  for  some  time  past  im- 
patiently looking  forward  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this 
work,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  m  announcing  the  first  volume. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  so  well  known  and  so  universally 
appreciated,  that  we  think  it  needless,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
enlarge  upon  its  merits.  Dr.  Pereira  is  always  in  advance  of  the 
times  in  ^lateria  Medica,  and  whenever  a  doubt  exists  in  reference  to 
any  subject  which  comes  under  his  notice,  his  perseverance  in  clearing 
it  up  is  only  stimukted  by  difficulty.  For  example,  we  may  advert 
to  an  extract  from  the  above  work  (in  another  part  of  this  number) 
on  De  Valangin's  Solutio  Solventis  Mineralis,  a  preparation  respecting 
which  yarious  rumours  have  been  for  many  years  in  circulation,  but 
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no  authentic  information  was  obtained  as  to  its  history  and  com- 
position.  The  mystery  is  now  cleared  up  and  although  in  the  present 
instance  the  result  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  we  advert  to 
it  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  every  subject  coming 
within  Dr.  Pereira's  grasp  is  sifted  to  its  source,  and  shorn  of  its 
doubts  or  ambiguities. 

When  the  second  volume  makes  its  appearance,  we  intend  to  give  a 
more  general  notice  of  the  whole  work,  with  reference  to  the  improve- 
ments and  new  matter  contained  in  the  present  edition. 

Practical  Phakmact  $  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and  Manipulations 
4^  the  PharmaceuHcal  Shop  and  Laboratory,  By  Francis  Mohr,  Ph.  D., 
Assessor  Pharmacise  of  tne  Royal  Prussian  CoU^e  of  Medicine,  Coblentz, 
and  Thsopbilub  Redwood,  Professor  of  Chemistiy  and  Pharmacy  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated  by  40O 
Engravings  on  Wood.  London  :  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberley,  Upper 
Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row.    8vo,  pp.  384. 

This  work  is  original  in  its  design  and  complete  in  its  execution. 
To  the  young  Chemist  about  to  commence  business  it  furnishes  all 
the  information  he  could  desire  respecting  the  arrangement  of  a  shop, 
laboratory,  and  apparatus.  The  most  minute  details  are  described 
with  great  accuracy,  and  the  illustrations  are  so  well  executed  and  so 
numerous,  that  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  work  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vinoe  die  reader  of  its  great  practical  utility.  It  is  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  there  has  long  been  a  great  demand  in  this  country,  com- 
prising a  very  complete  account  of  all  pharmaceutical  operations,  with 
the  various  modes  of  conducting  them,  as  well  as  the  apparatus.  It 
would  be  needless  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  subjects  treated  of,  as  we 
presume  that  the  work  itself  will  have  an  extensive  circulation  among 
our  readers,  many  of  whom  have  for  some  time  past  been  inquiring 
when  it  would  be  published.  A  specimen,  with  several  of  the  engra- 
vings, is  contained  in  our  last  number. 

The  Lokdon  and  Provincial  Medical  Directory,  1849.     London: 

John  Churchill,  Princes  Street, 

This  system  of  registration  is  becoming  more  complete  every 
year,  llie  Medical  Directory  has  become  an  audiority  in  reference 
to  qualification  and  standing  in  the  profession.  The  editors  have 
used  every  endeavour  to  rectify  errors  and  supply  defieiences,  and  if 
their  efforts  have  not  been  attended  with  complete  success,  the  fault 
lies  wiih  the  parties  who  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  repeated  com- 
munications of  the  editors  requesting  information.  There  are  always 
a  number  of  persons  who  appear  to  cake  a  delight  in  frustrating  (so  far 
as  lies  in  their  power)  any  undertaking  of  this  nature.  The  London 
Supplemental  List  still  contains  150  names  of  gentlemen  who  prefer 
to  enjoy  an  equivocal  inco^iito,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  send 
two  lines  to  the  editors  stating  the  nature  of  their  qualification.  The 
number  of  *'  incoss.*'  in  the  countr^^  list,  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
much  greater.  If  a  Supplemental  List  be  published  at  all,  we  think 
it  should  be  headed  '' Supplemental  List,  supposed  to  be  Quack 
Doctors.''  Those  who  might  object  to  be  on  sucn  a  Iist>  would  bare 
their  remedy  at  an  expense  of  a  penny  postage  stamp — and  those  who 
have  no  right  to  object  might  be  struck  off  the  list    By  this  means 
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the  completion  of  the  system  of  registratioii  would  he  expedited,  an 
ohject  which  all  the  members  of  the  profession  would  do  well  to 
promote.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  Chemists  included  in  the 
Directory, 

MoxTHLT  Retrospict  OF  THE  Medical  Sczemces.  Edited  by  Albx- 
▲NDEB  Flsminq,  M.D.,  and  W.  T.  Gairdneb,  M.D.  Februazy  to 
December,  1846  ;  with  plates,  &c.  Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knos^ 
George  Street.    London  :  John  ChurchilL    Svo,  pp.  272. 

The  Half-Yeablt  Abstract  ov  thb  Medical  Scibmces  ;  being  a  Digest 
of  (he  principal  Medical  Worha  during  thepeut  Six  Monihg,  with  a  seriea  of 
Critical  ReporiSj  ^c.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Banking,  M.D.,  Cantab,  &&,  &c 
VoL  YIIL,  July  to  December,  1848.  London  :  John  Churchill,  Princes 
Street.  Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan  and  Co.  Dublin  :  Fannin  and  Co. 
8to^  pp.  424. 

Hamd-Book  of  Chemistrt.  By  Leopold  Gmelik.  Vol.  L  Translated 
by  Henrt  Watts,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Assistant  in  the  Birkbeck  Laboratoiy, 
Unirersity  CoQeg;e,  London.    Printed  for  the  Cavendish  Society. 

It  will  he  observed,  from  an  advertisement  in  another  part  of  this 
Journal,  that  the  above  valuable  work  is  now  ready  for  distribution  to 
the  Members  of  the  Catbndish  Society. 

OBITUARY. 

On  January  Hth,  at  his  residence^  West  Hill,  Wandsworth,  Jork  Bell, 

late  of  338,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

»»^"  ■  I —..--■ ,.        .1.. .    ■  I       -.  ■■  — ■■  ■  ■  .    I 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J7.-»A  good  red-colonr,  suitable  for  an  external  lamp,  may  be  made  by 
colouring  oil  of  turpentine  with  alkanet  root 

H.  M, — There  is  a  formula  for  Tinctura  Nucis  Vomica  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopeia,  as  follows : — R.  Nux  vomica,  scraped,  §ij. ;  Rectified 
spirit  f.Jviij.    Macerate  for  seven  days  and  filter. 

CambriOf  A.P.8, — NoatTs Leciwres  on  Electridtu^  and  Knight,  Foster  Lane. 

Ignoramus  (^Leammglon), —  PameWs  Chemical  Analysis,  Annatto  may 
be  used  for  giving  a  yellow  colour  to  oils. 

Ignoramue  {Exeter)  should  obtain  ParrulPs  Chemical  Analysis,  where  he 
wHlfind  the  necessary  instructions  for  the  processes  of  chlorimetry  and 
alkalimetry.  These  processes  are  also  treated  of  in  detail  in  vol.  ii.,  page 
563,  and  vol.  ill,  page  430,  of  this  Journal.  There  is  no  more  simple 
method  than  those  above  referred  to  that  would  be  efficient 

PAarmact«fi.— (1.)  We  do  not  know  any  work  corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
tion.—(2.)  We  have  not  observed  the  result  described.  If  it  occurs  as 
stated,  the  product  should  be  examined. 

Pharmaetenj  No,  2.— (1.)  HoibHytCs  Dictionary,  or  Hooper* s  Dictionary. — 
(2.)  A  formula  was  published  some  years  ago  in  voL  L,  page  598,  of  this 
Journal,  by  Mr.  Tyson,  of  Ashboum,  for  Liquor  Oxysulpbatis  Ferri,  as  fol- 
lows : — R  Sulphate  of  iron,  5\j'  (or  5iiJ0  '»  Citric  acid,  5i4« ;  Distilled 
water,  ^iss.  Rub  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  nitric  acid  together  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  add  the  water,  and  filter. 

Dolichos  Pruriens, — (1.)  The  specimen  of  salt  is  a  mixture  of  biniodide 
of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  mercury.— (2.)  Peroxidize  the  salt  with  nitric 
acid  and  heat,  and  then  add  iodide  of  potassium. 

S,  A,  G,  and  Aipha.—Vot  Tooth  Cements,  see  voL  iii,  page  589. 

A,  Z.— Chiefly  the  natural  system. 
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J,  F.  (2>9jic(w<er).— German  yeast  ifi  imported  firom  abroad.  We  know  of 
no  method  of  preserring  it 

CW*o««.— (1.)  Yes.— (2.)  Pastorelli,  Hatton  Garden-— (3.)  Phillips,  by 
the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street. 

Af.P.5. — Stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  maybe  removed  by  washing,  first  with 
&  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  aAerwards  with  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  repeating  the  process  if  needful. 

J,  6. — The  mixture  containing  iodide  of  potassium,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
and  syrup  of  ^nger  should  be  colourless,  or  nearly  so.  If  free  acid  be  pre- 
sent in  the  spirit,  tlie  iodine  would  act  on  the  starch  contained  in  the  ginger. 
The  only  method  of  ensuring  uniformity  of  colour  is  to  pay  attention  to  the 
purity  of  the  ingredients. 

T.  A,  A. — ^We  think  an  adhesive  material,  soluble  in  water,  is  not 
adapted  for  com  plaster. 

M,P,S,  (HeiU^-^n-Tfiames), — Thesolutionofbimeconate 'of  morphia  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Squire  :  we  have  not  seen  the  formula  for  its  prepara- 
tion, but  it  is  stated  to  be  the  same  strength  as  laudanum. 

F.  O,  M» — ^PiliS  may  be  coated  with  gelatine  by  dipping  them  in  the  , 

gelatine  when  in  a  fluid  state,  the  pills  being  supported  on  pins,  which  are  ( 

withdrawn  when  the  gelatine  has  become  hard. 

F.  P.  A. — ^The  parties  alluded  to  ought  to  learn  the  old  and  new  names 
without  encumbering  the  Price-book  with  needless  tautology. 

C  J?.  Q.— See  Vol.  vii.,  No.  7.  The  best  method  of  employing  a  few 
spare  months,  and  preparing  for  the  examination,  would  be  attendance  as  a  i 

practical  pupil  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Society. 

A  Diapensing  Chemist  (aldington),  should  write  to  the  Secretar,  giving  his 
name  and  address. 

B»  B»  is  under  a  delusion,  and  should  refer  again  to  the  passage,  which 
he  nas  misunderstood.  The  exception  alluded  to  applies  to  the  case  to 
which  he  refers. 

M.P.S.  (London), — Emplastrum  Plumbi  is  not  altered  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  glycerine,  which  is  thrown  away  if  not  used. 

A  Constant  Reader  (?). — We  have  given  several  formulsB  for  Lavender 
Water.  The  following  is  a  good  one: — R  OL  lavand.  ang.  S^j »  Ess. 
ambrag.  c  mosch.  ^iy  ;  Sp.  vini.  rect  l^xv.  xt[» 

An  old  Member  of  the  P.  S.  suggests  the  restriction  of  Sunday  business 
to  medicines  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  observing  that  the  sale  of  cigars 
on  Sunday  is  **  degrading  to  the  profession,"  which  we  think  it  is. 

The  Iwfant  Orphan  Astluu. — On  a  former  occasion  we  mentioned 
the  case  of  one  of  the  children  of  Mr.  Bridge,  of  Regent  Street,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Phaimaceutical  Society,  and  in  consequence  we  received 
several  proxies  for  the  last  election,  at  which  the  child  was  fortunately  ad- 
mitted. Another  member  of  the  family,  Hippolyte  C.  Bridge,  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  April  election,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  appealing  to  tho 
Members  of  the  Society  on  behalf  of  this  child,  whose  father  is  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  confirmed  lunacy  by  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  the  family  being 
in  great  difficulty. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Chubchill,  Princes  Street^  Soho. 

Instructions  from   Members  and  Associates^  respecting   the 

transmission  of  the  Journal,    to    Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 

Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  MEDICAL   REFORM  AGITATION. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  is  the  signal  for  all  parties  who 
have  anything  to  gain  or  to  lose  hy  prospective  legislation  to  renew 
their  activity.  Financial  reform  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  this 
is  supposed  hy  the  mass  of  the  people  to  ho  a  question  coming 
home  to  each  individual.  Outwardly  it  is  a  popular  question  ; 
hehind  the  scenes  it  is  too  often  merely  a  *'  hue  and  cry''  raised  for 
political  purposes — a  means  to  attain  an  end — a  lever  to  raise  a 
party. 

Medical  reform  is  not  a  popular  question.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  he  a  commotion  among  the  doctors,  and  this  impression 
has  been  confirmed  hy  the  contradictory  and  conflicting  state- 
ments, the  skirmishes,  marchinfi;s,  and  counter-marchings  of  the 
parties  concerned,  as  contrasted  with  the  stationar}'  condition  of 
the  question  itself.  So,  Eddystone  lighthouse  is  lashed  on  all 
sides  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  each  wave  in  succession  foams 
and  roars  and  then  gives  place  to  the  next,  while  the  fabric  itself 
is  viewed  by  the  public  from  a  distance  as  a  beacon  to  be  avoided. 
Medical  reform  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  deserving  of 
legislative  interference,  is  a  public  question.  Viewed  in  any  other 
light  it  is  a  party  struggle — a  trial  of  strength  between  rival  can- 
didates for  patronag^e — k  bubble  which  if  left  unheeded  would 
burst.  If  it  be  the  province  of  a  good  government  to  legislate 
for  the  protection  of  property,  the  protection  of  life  and  health, 
without  which  property  is  of  no  value,  is  obviously  an  equally 
legitimate  object  of  jurisdiction.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  medical 
^Torm  is  abstractedly  an  improvement  in  the  regulations  respecting 
the  qualification  of  those  to  whose  care  the  public  health  is  en- 
trusted, it  is  a  public  question,  and  would,  if  taken  up  in  a  proper 
spirit  and  generally  understood,  become  a  popular  one. 

Leaving  abstract  principles  for  the  present,  let  us  take  a  brief 
review  of  the  progress  of  events.  Another  ponderous  volume  of 
evidence  is  before  us,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Medical 
Registration  Committee  during  the  last  session.  If  it  be  said  that 
Pharmacy  is  not  comprised  in  the  question,  and  that,  it  is,  there- 
fore, out  of  our  province,  we  reply  tnat  the  pharmaceutical  body  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  result,  since  we  are  told  that  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Greneral  Practice  must  be  settled  first,  and  Pharmacy 
is  to  follow  in  the  rear.  We,  therefore,  look  on  as  passive  specta 
VOL.  vm.  2  F 
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tors,  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  three  trains  at  the  station,  as 
the  signal  for  turning  on  the  steam  ourselves.  It  is  an  amdous 
moment,  for  if  each  train  should  keep  its  proper  place,  and  pre- 
serve that  order  which  is  "  Heaven's  first  law,"  we  may  hope  to 
see  the  journey  safely  accomplished,  and  then  it  will  he  our  turn 
to  proceed.  But  in  case  the  '^  Parliamentary"  train  should  get 
the  first  start,  the  ^'  express"  will  run  it  down,  a  collision  will 
ensue,  and  it  may  he  a  long  time  hefore  the  fragments  are  collected 
together  and  the  road  made  passable. 

In  elucidation  of  the  metaphor  we  might  quote  voluminous 
extracts  from  the  Parliamentary  evidence,  showing  the  direction,  the 
curves  and  the  spradients  of  the  several  engines  (or  schemes)  which 
have  been  launched,  with  the  pace  and  policy  of  the  respective  engine* 
drivers  (or  advocates).  But  we  shall  be  content  to  give  in  concise 
plain  English  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
profession  in  reference  to  the  long-expected  medical  reform. 
Medical  Practitioners  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  are  of  two 
kinds,  qualified  and  unqualified — or  medical  men  and  quacks. 
The  legitimate  object  of  medical  reform  is  to  regulate  the  qualifi* 
cation  of  medical  men,  and  to  restrain  or  discountenance  the 
quacks.  If  this  one  object  simply  were  kept  in  view^  the  task 
would  be  easy.  Ignorance  would  soon  be  at  a  discount,  the 
schoolmaster  would  prevail,  and  the  public  health  being  protected, 
each  individual  in  the  profession  would  find  his  level. 

But  the  medical  profession  comprises  three  grand  divisions, 
Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  General  Practitioners  ;  and  these  three 
bodies  leaving  the  quacks  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  become 
entangled  in  certain  abstruse  questions  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  doctrines  of  priority,  equality,  and  speciality. 
Hitherto  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  held  the  highest  rank 
in  the  profession  on  account  of  their  more  extended  curriculum  of 
education,  and  the  more  advanced  age  at  which  they  receive  their 
diplomas.  But  the  General  Practitioners,  being  by  &r  the  most 
numerous  class,  and  having  of  late  years  raised  their  qualification 
from  that  of  Apothecaries,  or  Chemists  and  Druggists,  to  fully 
fiedged  Medical  Practitioners,  have  imbibed  the  popular  prejudice 
of  the  age  in  favour  of  a  democratical  form  of  government,  and 
repudiate  the  idea  of  an  inferior  g^rade,  as  repugnant  to  that 
equality  which  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  is  considered  to  be 
every  man's  birthright.  About  nine  months  ago,  when  Europe 
was  convulsed,  when  kings  and  nobles  were  bowled  down  like 
ninepins,  and  even  England  showed  symptoms  of  the  epidemic, 
the  principles  of  the  "  one  faculty"  scheme  might  have  had  some 
chance  of  support,  if  the  members  of  the  legblature  had  not  been 
otherwise  en^ged ;  but  a  re-action  has  taken  place,  tranquillity  is 
restored,  and  Consols  have  risen  from  79  to  94— a  striking  indi- 
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cation  of  ihe  confidence  of  the  public — while  the  opinion  is  daily 
gaining  g^und  that— 

'^  Order  is  Heaven's  first  lav,  and  this  confessed, 
Some  are  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest." 

It  woold  now  be  difficalt  to  subyert  or  ovemile  that  classifica- 
tion of  the  profession  which  has  been  created  by  the  wants  of  the 
pnblic.  That  this  will  be  attempted  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
It  has  been  the  distinguishing  feature  of  all  the  numerous  Bills 
which  have  been  brought  before  Parliament  during  the  last  ten 
years,  that  they  have  been  framed  apparently  not  so  much  for  the 
protection  of  the  whole  profession  and  the  public  against  quacks, 
as  for  the  specific  amelioration  of  the  condition  or  standing  of  the 
particular  class  in  the  profession  from  which  the  several  Bills 
respectively  emanated.  This  is  the  reason  that  each  Bill  passes, 
current  so  long  as  it  is  headed  with  the  words  ''  Confidential,  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  ;**  but  as  soon  as  it  meets  the  light>  it  b 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  other  Committees. 

We  are  told  by  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet^ 

'*  Nothmg  but  a  comprehensiye  re -arrangement  of  the  whole  profession 
can  weed  it  of  the  quackery  of  the  ignorant  pretender,  and  the  equal 
quackery  of  the  fellows  of  the  Colleges,  who  assume  superiority  from  a 
title  which  is  no  test  of  moral  or  scientific  distinction." 

The  proposed  re-arrangement  reminds  us  of  what  takes  place 
when  the  Tories  go  out  of  office  and  the  Whigs  come  in.  The 
same  machinery  continues  in  operation,  and  the  same  abuses,  but 
in  fresh  hands.  Human  nature  is  the  mainspring  on  both  sides  y 
as  in  the  case  of  two  buckets  in  a  well — one  up  the  other  down — 
the  centre  of  gravity  attracts  both,  although  apparently  in  op- 
posite directions.  Abuses  will  always  exist  in  human  institutions, 
and  the  possession  of  power  requires  moral  restraint  to  preserve 
equilibrium.  The  consciousness  of  security  is  the  first  symptom 
of  danger,-— 

»  Let  him  that  thinkcth  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'* 

Democrats,  like  balloons,  rise  when  inflated.  A  home  thrust 
lets  out  the  gas,  and  they  fall  in  a  state  of  collapse.  A  little  blood 
being  extracted  by  The  Lancet  *,  in  the  form  of  a  subscription  to 
a  "  £500  fighting  fund,"  and  a  further  supply  of  gas  being  gene- 
rated by  the  Medical  press,  the  game  is  kept  alive — more  bene- 
ficially to  the  trade  of  printing  than  to  the  profession  of  Physic. 

The  grievance  complained  of  by  the  General  Practitioners  is  tliat 
of  being  placed  in  an  inferior  grade.  It  is  argued  that  a  qualification 
in  two  departments  is  superior  to  a  qualiBcation  in  one.  This  is  as 
plain  as  "  one  and  one  make  two.*'  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  amount  of  education  in  the  two  cases  is  reversed,  the  hypothesis 

•  See  The  Lancet  of  Feb.  24,  page  211. 
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falls  to  the  eround,  on  the  same  principle  that  two  sovereigns  are 
worth  less  than  one  five-pound  note.  To  remedy  this,  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  extend  the  education  of  the  General  Practitioners  so  as 
to  entitle  them  to  enjoy  the  same  rank  as  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
On  this  subject  we  quote  the  opinion  of  Professor  Christison : — 

'*  Sir  H,  Hafford.  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  is  any  danger  or  in- 
conTenience  to  be  apprehended  from  the  period  or  extent  of  the  studies  of 
the  General  Practitioner  being  fixed  too  high,  or  from  the  age  being  fixed 
too  high  ?—JDr.  Chrutison,  Very  great  danger ;  the  danger  of  General 
Practitioners  being  reduced  too  much  in  number  ;  so  that  the  less  peopled 
parts  of  the  country  would,  in  defiance  of  legislatiye  enactment,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  irregular  practitioners. 

*'  So  that  in  fact  the  object  would  be  defeated  by  requiring  too  much  of 
them  ? — It  appears  to  me  so." 

Thus  the  question  tested  by  the  wants  of  the  public  resolves  itself 
into  the  plun  matter  of  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  Practitioners  are 
required,  possessing  what  may  be  termed  a  ^'  state  qualification"  to 
practise  in  populous  districts,  small  towns,  and  country  villages,  and 
a  small  number  of  Practitioners,  possessing  special  qualifications  of 
higher  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  wealthy,  in  localities 
where  the  division  of  labour  is  admissible.  The  status  of  each 
Practitioner  will  depend,  first,  upon  the  amount  of  his  capital  as 
influencing  the  limit  of  his  education  ;  secondly,  upon  his  talent, 
which  is  the  lever — education  beine  the  fulcrum.  No  Act  of 
Pax'liament  can  raise  to  a  high  rank  those  who  have  neither  capital  i 

nor  talent.     Those  who  have  both  require  no  Act  of  Parliament  , 

to  place  them  in  their  proper  position.     Between  the  two  ex-  ^ 

tremes  each  individual  must  taJEC  his  station  according  to  his 
^'  specific  gravity."  The  legislature  can  do  no  more  than  reg^ate 
tlie  '^  state  qualification,"  which  should  be  possessed  by  all  who 
are  licenced  to  practise,  and  g^ard  against  monopoly  in  the  higher 
branches,  thus  giving  full  scope  to  individual  enterprise  and  merit. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  several  classes  of  Practitioners 
will  be  regulated  by  the  demand  of  the  public,  and  the  victory 
over  quacks  may  be  gained  without  resorting  to  the  chimerical 
project  of  "  re-arranging  the  profession.*' 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Professor  Christison*s  evi- 
dence on  the  practice  of  Pharmacy. 

**  1949.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  General  Practitioners, 
generaUy  speaking,  should  not  practise  Pharmacy  for  profit  ? — /consider 
ii  detirabile  fkal  General  Practitioners  sJiould  not  practise  Pharmacy  wherever  the 
drugs  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  public  from  a  Chemist  and  Druggist ;  tii  shorty 
I  consider  it  very  desirable  that  the  practice  of  medicine  ctnd  surgery ^  practised 
as  such,  should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  practice  of  Pharmacy. 

**  1950.  You  think  it  objectionable  that  the  mode  of  remuneration 
should  be  by  Pharmacy  ?— So  objectionable,  that  in  many  parts  of  Soot- 
land,  where  the  practitioner  exercises  Pharmacy,  he  either  charges  not  at 
all  for  his  medicines,  or  charges  merely  a  fair  remunerative  price  ;  in 
short,  his  practice  of  pharmacy  is  of  no  consequence  to  him,  ho  would 
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rather  be  without  it ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  practise  it,  because  there  is  no 
Chemist  and  Druggist  in  his  neighbourhood  to  whom  his  patients  can 

apply. 

'*  1951.  Would  it,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  make  a  general  rule  that 
General  Practitioners  should  not  practise  Pharmacy  for  profit  ?— No,  it 
could  not  be  made  a  general  rule,  because  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  no  Chemist  and  Druggist  could  obtain  a  living  ;  the  whole 
departments  of  the  profession,  in  short,  must  be  combined  in  one  fre- 
quently, in  small  towns  and  villages,  and  in  rural  districts." 


THE  MEDICINE  STA3IP  ACT.— FRAUD   AND  ATTEMPT 

AT  EXTORTION. 

We  r^ret  to  learn  that  our  repeated  expositions  of  the  several  pro- 
Tnions  oi  the  Medicine  Stamp  Act  have  not  been  effectual  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  writs  and  penalties.  Once 
more  we  appeal  to  tnose  who  may  have  failed  to  pay  attention  to  the 
subject,  advbing  all  our  members  to  read  the  articles  already  pub- 
lished,* which  point  out  the  line  of  demarcation  between  medicmes  re- 
quiring a  stamp  and  those  which  do  not,  thus  giving  every  Chemist 
tne  opportunity  of  escaping  the  penalties  by  understanding  the  law. 
We  fully  believe  liiat  i^orance  of  the  law  is  a  source  of  the  evil, 
and  that  most  of  the  parties  against  whom  proceedings  have  been  com- 
menced, have  been  no  less  astonished  thsm  annoyed  at  prosecutions 
being  threatened  when  they  were  quite  unconscious  of  guilt.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  frequently  urged  by  the  defendants  as  a  plea  entitling 
them  to  indulgence,  that  they  have  sold  the  medicine  in  question 
without  a  stamp  for  many  ^^ears,  and  had  not  the  least  idea  that  a 
stamp  was  required.  Thus  in  many  cases  the  accused,  by  way  of  ex- 
culpation from  one  offence,  places  m  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  an  admission  whicn  might  be  used  as  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing conmiitted  many  more.  We  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge 
and  information,  courteously  furnished  at  Somerset  House,  that  the 
Commissioners  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  full  powers  they  possess, 
but  in  general  exercise  considerable  leniency,  never  knowingly  com- 
mence proceedings  in  any  doubtful  case,  and  suspend  them  whenever 
an  explanation  or  plea  is  put  in  which,  in  their  opinion,  appears  to 
claini  indulgence.  In  the  form  of  letter,  which  constitutes  the  "  first 
shot"  in  these  occasions,  Mr.  Timm  states,  ^*  I  £[ive  you  this  intimation 
in  order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  offering  any  explanation  or 
statement  of  extenuating  circumstances,  with  a  view  to  induce  the 
Commissioners  either  to  forego  the  proceeduigs  or  to  mitigate  the 
penalty.'* 

But  it  is  not  from  the  Commissioners  themselves  that  the  greatest 
danger  or  hardship  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  system  of  espionage^ 
adopted  according  to  law  for  tbe  purpose  of  enforcing  the  Acts  in 
question,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  inlormers  in  the  pay  of  the  Com- 
missioners, these  informers  being  persons  of  a  certain  class,  not  dis- 

*  See  voL  viii,  pu  153  ;  also  vol.  vil,  p.  361  and  452. 
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tingiushed  for  higli  moral  feeling  or  delicacy  in  swearing.  Over  these 
persons  the  Commissioners  themselves  can  have  but  Tittfe  controul, 
since  the  articles  alleged  to  have  been  purchased  (often  at  distant 
parts  of  the  country^  are  sent  up  as  evidence,  with  the  usual  form  of 
declaration,  while  tue  accused  is  unconscious  of  the  trap  into  which 
he  has  fallen,  and  may  be  perfectly  innocent  without  possessing  any 
means  whatever  of  rebutting  the  charge. 

The  following  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  relative  position  of 
the  accuser  and  the  accused,  and  to  shew  how  easily  the  Commissioners 
may  be  deceived,  and  an  innocent  man  persecuted  and  plundered. 

Mr.  James  Sewell,  of  Kirkstal  Road,  Leeds,  received  from  Mr. 
Timm  the  usual  *'  random  shot,"  dated  24th  January,  threatening 
Exdiequer  process  for  the  alleged  offence  of  selling  "  on  the  16tn 
ultimo  an  article  of  medicine  (cholera  mixture)  chargeable  with  stamp 
duty,  without  having  a  stamp  thereto  affixed — one  penaltpr  of  JCIO." 

Mr.  Sewell  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter,  with  a  repudiation  of  the 
charge  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  immediately  called  at 
Somerset  House,  saw  the  medicine  with  the  envelope  recommending 
it  for  the  cholera.  The  medicine  was  a  light  brown  liquid,  in  an 
ounce  vial,  without  a  label,  the  cork  cut  short  and  tied  over  with  pink 
paper.  An  accurate  description  of  the  article  having  been  furnished 
to  1^.  Sewell,  he  forwarded,  by  return  of  post,  a  description  of  his 
cholera  mixture,  and  sent  a  bottle  of  it  for  comparison.  It  was  a  dark 
brown  liquid  in  a  four-ounce  bottle,  properly  labeled  and  stamped, 
the  cork  not  tied  over  with  pink  paper,  and  it  was  enveloped  m  a 
shop-bill  similar  to  the  former.  JVIr.  SewcU  stated  that  he  never  had 
used  pink  paper  for  tying  over  his  bottles  since  he  commenced  busi- 
ness. He  also  mentioned  that  his  shop-bill,  recommending  the  cholera 
mixture,  had  been  distributed  over  the  counter,  having  been  given  in^ 
discriininately  to  persons  asking  for  information  on  the  subj^t. 

Here  then  was  a  ver^  probate  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  Solici- 
tor of  Stamps,  on  being  informed  respecting  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  wrote  to  the  Inspector  at  Leeds,  who  applied  to 
the  informer,  who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  volunteered  any 
amount  of  swearing  in  support  of  his  allegation.  There  was,  however, 
sufficient  doubt  thrown  over  the  case  to  demand  a  suspension  of  the 
proceedings ;  and  it  became  a  question  whether  it  might  not  be  ad- 
visable for  the  defendant  to  become  plaintiff,  and  proceed  against  his 
accuser. 

Fending  further  inquiry,  no  steps  were  taken  on  either  side  for  some 
weeks. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  Mr.  Sewell  received  the  following  letter, 
with  the  letters  O.  H.  M.  S.  outside  : — 

**  Sir, — ^I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars 
of  the  prosecution  commenced  against  you  by  the  Honourable  the  Com- 
missioners of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  for  selling  a  bottle  of  cholera  mixture 
without  having  a  stamp  thereto  affixed,  and  as  I  have  the  means  of  prov* 
ing  your  innocence,  I  can  get  you  off  without  having  any  fine  to  pay  to  the 
B^rd,  if  you  think  proper  to  endose  half  a  sovereign  and  a  copy  of  the 
last  letter  you  received  from  Mr.  Timm,  in  reply  to  your  denying  the 
offence. 
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"  If  you  aipree  to  these  terms,  please  direct  to  John  Smith,  Clerk,  Post- 
office,  Hull,  on  or  before  Tuesday  next,  when  you  will  shortly  be  acquitted. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

«  Jno.  Smith." 
"  P.S. — ^From  my  peculiar  knowledge  of  all  the  business,  I  can  easily 
perform  what  I  have  said." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Editor, 
who,  on  presenting  it  at  Somerset  House,  was  informed  that  this  was 
by  no  means  a  sobtary  instance,  the  Board  having  received  informa- 
tion of  several  similar  attempts  to  extort  money,  which  proceedings 
were  at  that  time  the  subject  of  investigation. 

We  publish  this  case  as  a  caution  to  Chemists  in  general,  as  it  19 
not  improbable  that  John  Smith  is  a  member  of  a  numerous  family, 
widely  distributed  over  the  country,  and  in  dose  connection  with  the 
family  of  the  Browns,  employed  to  do  dirty  work  for  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  no  Chemist,  who  has  in 
circulation  a  shop-bill  recommending  a  medicine  for  any  dborder,  is 
secure  against  the  plots  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Brown,  and  Co.  Smith, 
under  pretence  of  being  a  customer,  can  easily  send  a  person  for  a 
shop-bill,  telling  him  to  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  say  that  he  will  call 
agam,  as  he  wants  the  medicine  for  a  friend.  Brown  having  received 
the  bin  from  Smith,  incloses  in  it  a  bottle  of  medicine  procured  for 
the  purpose,  and  hands  the  same  to  the  Inspector,  who  s^ls  the  par- 
cel with  the  official  seal,  and  transmits  it  to  Somerset  House.  The 
defendant  is  taken  by  surprise,  and  is  deprived  of  sleep  by  the  dread 
of  an  Exchequer  process.  Smith  sends  him,  by  way  of  opiate,  a  letter, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  specimen.  His  perplexity  is  mcreased  ten- 
fold. He  has  no  means  of  resisting  his  unseen  foe.  He  has  no  data 
to  guide  him  except  the  mysterious  threat  of  an  Exchequer  process, 
with  a  ten  pound  penalty,  and  the  still  more  mysterious  promise  of 
an  acquittal  from  an  offisnce  which  he  has  not  committed,  b^  the  pay- 
ment of  ten  shillings  to  a  man  whom  he  has  not  seen.  He  is  blindfold 
between  two  traps.  If  he  take  a  step  in  either  direction  he  will  be 
caught — ^if  he  stand  still  he  will  be  exchequered. 

In  the  instance  above  recorded,  the  accused,  although  innocent,  was 
exonerated  by  a  mere  accident,  in  default  of  which  he  would  gladly 
have  made  his  escape  from  the  snare  by  the  payment  of  two  or  three 
pounds  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  attacked  by  a  footpad  would  gladly 
deliver  up  his  purse  and  watch  in  preference  to  removing  hiB  neckcloth. 

We  advise  all  who  may  receive  threatening  letters  from  the  Stamp 
Office  to  refer  to  the  articles  on  the  Stamp  Act,  already  alluded  to  in 
this  Journal,  in  order  to  ascertain  positively  whether  the  accusation  be 
well  founded  or  not.  To  those  who,  on  investigation,  discover  that 
they  have  inadvertently  yiolated  the  law  we  may  give  this  general  in- 
struction— ^Write  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  acknowledging  the  fact 
with  regret,  mentioning  any  extenuating  circumstances  which  mav  be 
applicable  to  the  case,  and  promising  not  to  repeat  the  offence,  llose 
who  are  conscious  of  their  mnocence,  or  in  doubt  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  are  advised  to  give  us  immediate  information  in  order 
that  a  proper  inyestigation  may  take  place.  We  are  at  aU  times  glad 
to  afford  any  assistance  in  our  power  on  such  occasions. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14th,  1849. 
MB.  MORSON,    PRESIDENT,    IN   THE   CHAIR. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  alluded  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Bell  and  Mr.  Fownes,  of  whom,  he  said,  there  would 
no  douht  he  suitable  notices  in  the  pages  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 

ON    PREPARED    CHALK    AND    PRECIPITATED 

CARBONATE  OF  LIME. 

BY  DR.  PEREIRA,  F.H.S. 

Dr.  Pereira  stated  verbally  to  the  meeting,  that  he  had  been 
recently  induced  to  examine  the  microscopic  characters  of  precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  lime  in  consequence  of  the  interesting  results 
obtained  in  the  examination  of  the  combinations  of  magnesia  and 
carbonic  acid.*  But  not  having  been  able  to  devote  suflBcient  time 
to  the  investigation,  he  had  endeavoured  to  induce  Mr.  Deane,  of 
Clapham,  an  able  microscopic  observer,  and  a  member  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  take  up  the  subject.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  he  (Dr.  Pereira)  had  undertaken  to  state  at 
this  meeting  the  results  which  he  had  obtained,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  do  it  verbally  as  he  had  not  had  time  to  write  a  paper 
on  the  subject.  He  proposed,  therefore,  first  to  g^ve  a  sketch  of 
what  had  hitherto  been  made  out  with  respect  to  the  common 
prepared  chalk  of  the  shops,  and  then  to  state  what  he  had  ob- 
served with  respect  to  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime. 

1.  Prepared  Chalk, — It  is  well  known  that  the  prepared  chalk 
sold  by  Chemists,  and  used  in  medicine,  is  procured  from  whiting, 
which  is  obtained  from  native  chalk. 

The  chalk  formation  of  the  geologist  belongs  to  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  of  the  secondary  epoch,  and  extends  over  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  England.  It  lies  beneatli  the 
tertiary  deposits,  and  above  the  wealden  formation,  which  rests  on 
the  oolite.     Its  normal  position  is  represented  in  this  diagram  :— - 
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*  See  the  PharmacetUical  JourmJ,  vol.  viii,  p.  229,  November,  1848. 
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But  its  aotual  position  is  somewhat  different  to  this.  Suppose  that 
the  strata  were  elevated  hy  some  force  acting  upwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  at  By  and  that  a  corresponding  subsidence  took  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  at  A,  the  strata  would  then  have  the 
inclinations  represented  in  the  following  ideal  section,  sketched  by 
Dr.  Mantell  :^ 


mi  ir  WIOHT  «OUTH  DOWNS  WEALDEN  NORTH  DOWNS 

ANTIJDI 
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Under  the  name  of  chalk  formation,  or  cretaceous  systemy  the 
geologist  associates  together  various  rocks,  which  differ  very  con- 
siderably both  in  a  physical  and  chemical  point  of  view.  But 
they  agree  in  the  nature  of  their  organic  remains,  were  formed 
apparently  under  more  or  less  analogous  circumstances,  and  though 
not  absolutely  agreeing  in  age,  are  referable  to  the  same  geological 
epoch.  They  obviously,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  family,  and  have  received  their  common  name 
{cnalk  or  cretaceous)  from  the  name  of  the  most  important 
member  of  the  family. 

The  chalk  formation  includes  the  following  rocks,  enumerating 

them  from  above  downwards  : — 

,    ^,   ,.  C  Upper  chalky  with  flints. 

*•  ^'^^"^ \  Lower  chalky  without  flints. 

2.  I'vetione...  J  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Glauconite. 

<  3.  Gait,  or  Folkestone  marl. 

4.  Greensand,  or  Shanklin,  or  lower  greensand. 

The  chalk  used  in  pharmacy  and  medicine  is,  therefore,  obtained 
from  the  upper  strata  of  the  chalk  formation.  That  which  is 
freest  from  flints  and  other  obvious  impurities  is,  of  course,  to  be 
preferred.  The  London  whiting  works  are  supplied  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northfleet  and  Gravesend. 

The  most  recent  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  white  chalk  of  the 

southern  part  of  England  is  that  published  not  long  since  by  Mr. 

Schweitzer — f 

Carbonate  of  lime  98.57 

"             magnesia  0.83 

Phosphate  of  lime   0.11 

Protoxide  of  iron 0.08 

**           manganese 0.06 

Alumina 0.16 

SUica 0.64 

Chalk  of  the  Brighton  CUffs 100.00 

t  Procetdinffs  of  the  Chendcal  Society  of  London,  p.  29,  April  5th,  1842» 
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This  analysis  is  interesting  and  important  as  it  demon- 
strates the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Long  before  the 
publication  of  this  analysis  no  doubt  could  have  existed  of  the 
presence  of  this  salt,  on  account  of  the  abundant  animal  remains 
found  in  chalk ;  but  the  chemical  demonstration  of  its  existence 
viBS  yery  desirable.  To  it  is  probably  in  a  great  part  owing  the 
value  and  celebrity  of  the  heroage  of  the  South  Downs  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  and  its  presence  in  the  deep  well-water  of  the 
London  basin,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  of  Professor  Graham,  is 
now  readily  ezpluned.  Perhaps  to  the  existence  of  this  salt  is  to 
be  referrea  the  rapid  growth  of  confervse  in  this  water,  as  noticed 
by  the  eminent  Chemist  whose  name  I  have  just  mentioned. 

There  are  no  modern  springs,  rivers,  or  seas  which  hold  sufficient 
chalk  in  solution  to  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  these  enor- 
mous chalk  beds  were  once  in  chemical  solution  in  water.  We  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  regard  them  as  deposits  from  waters  which 
formerly  held  them  in  mechanical  suspension.  But  the  ques* 
tion  then  arises  whether  they  are  deposits  of  inorganic  matter 
with  organic  remains  intermixed,  or  deposits  altogether  of 
organic  origin  ?  Careful  investigation  leads  to  the  latter  infer* 
ence.  Ehrenberg  j:  discovered  some  years  since,  in  the  chalk  of  both 
Brighton  and  Gravesend  numerous  microscopic  shells,  and  thence 
inferred  the  animal  origin  of  this  chalk ;  an  inference  supported 
by  Mr.  Schweitzer's  analysis,  and  by  Dr.  Man  toll's  important  and 
valuable  paper  '^On  the  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Soft  Parts  of 
Foraminifera,  discovered  in  the  Chalk  and  Flint  of  the  South* 
east  of  England,*'  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
for  1846. 

Ehrenberg  gives  the  following  account  of  chalk.  Many  and 
probably  all  white  chalk  rocks,  he  says,  are  the  produce  of  micro- 
scopic coral  animalcules,  which  are  mostly  quite  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  possessing  calcareous  shells  of  <^th  to  ^J^th  of  a  line 
in  magnitude,  and  of  which  much  more  than  one  million  are  pre- 
served in  each  cubic  inch,  that  is,  much  more  than  ten  millions  in 
One  pound  of  chalk.  The  peculiar  state  of  aggregation  in  white 
bhalk  does  not  arise  from  a  precipitate  of  lime  previously  held  in 
solution  in  the  water  of  the  sea,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  small  animalcules,  but  it  proceeds  from  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  assembled  microscopic  organisms  into  much  minuter 
incrganic  calcareous  particles,  the  reunion  of  which  into  regular, 
elliptical,  granular  lamina^  is  caused  by  a  peculiar  crystalloid 

X  Ehrenberg,  Die  BUdung  d.  europ,  libyich.  u.  arab.  Kreide/dsen  «.  d, 
Kreidenmergeis,  (Nach  Vortragen  in  d.  Akademie  d.  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin,  vom  6  and  20  December,  1838,  und  vom  18  Feb.  1839}  Berlin,  1839, 
Also  Weaver,  Amtab  and  Magazine  qf  Naturai  Hittory,  vol.  vii,  p.  296. 
1841. 
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process,  which  may  be  compared  to  crystallization^  bat  is  of  a 
coarser  nature,  and  essentially  different  from  it.  The  best  writing 
chalk  is  that  in  which  this  process  has  been  developed  to  the 
greatest  extent. 

Ehrenberg  goes  on  to  say  that  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
chalk  animalcales  is  strikingly  proyed  by  this,  that  even  in  the 
finest  levigated  whiting,  multituaes  of  them  are  still  present,  and 
may  be  applied  without  suffering  change,  to  the  most  varied 
technical  purposes.  Thus  in  the  chalk  coating  given  to  painted 
chambers,  paper,  or  even  glazed  visiting  cards  (when  not  coated 
with  white  lead  alone)  may  be  seen  a  pretty  mosaic  of  well  pre- 
served moss  coral  animalcules,  but  which  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

The  number  of  species  of  animalcules  found  by  Ehrenberg  in  the 
chalk  of  Gravesend  and  Brighton,  is  as  follows  : — 


Species  of  Calcereoiu 
Folythalamis. 

Species  of  lofosoria. 

In  chalk  of  Brighton  ... 
In  chalk  of  Gravesend... 

7 
6 

Siliceous  in 
chalk. 

1 
3 

Soft  sheUed 
in  flints. 

4 
5 

Poljrtbalamia 


M 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  species  found  in  each  kind 
of  chalk  : — 

Brighton.  GraTesend. 

'Flanulina  turgida turgida 

Rosalina O      globularis  ^ 

Rotalia  globulosa globulosa 

Textularia aciculata?   O 

**         aspera  aspcra 

globulosa globulosa 

striata?   striata 

LTurbinalina  itallca?     O 

fFragilaria ^...,      O rhabdosoma 

O      striolata 

Pyxidicula prisca? prisca 

Chaetotyphla    pyritie O 

Peridinium    pyrophonun    O 

Xanthidium O bulbosmn 

**  furcatum furcatum 

'*  O  hirsatum 

*'  ramosnm ramosom 

**  O         tublferam 

By  submitting  chalk  and  flint  to  a  careful  microscopic  examina- 
tion, Dr.  Mantell  observed  not  only  the  calcareous  cases  and  shells  of 
certain  foraminated  polythalamous  cephalopods,  but  has  even  dis- 
covered the  soft  parts  of  these  animalcules.  He  subjected  a  few 
grains  of  the  cretaceous  rock  to  the  action  of  weak  hydrochloric 


Infusoria. 
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acid,  by  wbich  means  the  calcareous  earth,  and  the  shells  it  en- 
veloped, were  removed ;  the  residue  consisted  of  particles  of  quartz, 
and  of  grecD  silicate  of  iron,  with  which  the  chlorite  chalk  abounds, 
end  numerous  remains  of  the  soft  parts  of  animalcules. 

To  the  accuracy  of  the  figure  of  the  internal  parta  of  a  Rotolia, 
from  the  chalk  published  by  Or.  Mantell  (Fhil.  Trans,  for  1846, 
plate  xxi.,  6g.  10.),  X>r.  Pereira  stated  he  could  bear  testimony, 
as,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Mantell,  be  had  examined  the 
preparation  by  the  microscope.  The  folds  and  duplicatures  of  the 
jDtegnments  of  the  digestive  organs  are  beautifully  displayed. 
Here  is  a  drawing  of  chalk  diut  fron)  Dr.  Mantell's  iVonders  of 
Geologg. 


Dr.  Per«irB  then  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  mode 
of  making  whiting  aud  prepared  chalk. 

fVhiting  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  Korthfleet  chalk  with 
vrater  in  a  mill,  and  allowuig  the  upper  and  finer  portions  of  the 
mixture  to  run  o£f  into  pits  to  settle.  The  wet  deposited  chalk, 
having  the  consistence  of  thin  paste,  is  taken  out  of  the  pits  in 
buckets,  and  placed  hy  the  hana  in  little  heaps,  on  chalk  stones,  to 
dry.  The  form  of  the  heap  is  determined  by  the  hand.  When 
diT.  the  mosses  are  called  loaves,  pigs,  or  lumps.  The  drying  is 
enected  in  skeleton  wooden  houses,  so  constructed,  as  to  allow  the 
free  circulation  of  dr  through  tliem.  The  flooring  of  tlie  diying- 
rooms  consists  of  chalk  stones,  separated  from  each  other  by  mter- 
spaces  to  admit  of  the  circulation  of  air  from  floor  to  floor. 

The  prepared  chalk  is  made  from  whiting,  by  grinding  it  with 
water  into  n  paste,  which  is  placed  in  little  conical  heaps  on  a 
stove  to  dry.  The  chalk  is  dropped  on  the  stove  by  means  of  a 
machine  having  the  shape  of  a  tnangutar  prism,  and  which  may 
be  called  a  compound  syringe :  tliat  is,  it  may  be  compared  to  ten 
syringes  placed  side  by  side,  and  all  the  pistons  moving  together, 
BO  that  the  boys  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  chalk,  by 
elevating  the  compound  piston,  allow  ten  separate  porbons  of  the 
chalk  paste  to  fall  on  the  stove,  and  then  by  graauatly  towering 
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the  piston,  the  paste  streams  are  tapered  off  so  as  to  give  a  conical 
form  to  the  loaves  of  chalk. 

2.  Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Lime.  — This  is  commonly  called 
precipitated  chalk.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  together  a  solution 
of  a  calcareous  salt  (usually  chloride  of  calcium)  and  a  solution  of 
an  alkaline  carbonate  (generally  carbonate  of  soda).  Double  de- 
composition ensues,  an  alkaline  salt  (chloride^  of  sodium)  remains 
in  solution,  and  a  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated— 

Ca  Cl+Na  0,  C  0,=Ca  0,  C  0,+Na  CI. 

Dr.  Pereira  stated  that  he  had  procured  precipitated  carbonate 
of  Ume  by  both  hot  and  cold  and  strong  and  weak  solutions  :  the 
results  were  exhibited.  Between  the  samples  obtained  at  a  boil- 
ing temperature,  whether  with  strong  or  dilute  solutions,  and  those 
procured  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  there  was  a  manifest 
difference  not  only  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  masses,  but 
also  in  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  particles.  Dr.  Pereira 
stated  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  results  confirmed 
Gustav  Rose's  statement,  that  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed  in 
the  humid  way,  it  has  the  properties  of  calcareous  spar,  if  it  be 
produced  at  a  low  temperature ;  but  that  if  it  be  formed  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  possesses  the  properties  of  arragonite. 

At  any  rate  the  small  particles  of  precipitated  carbonate  formed 
in  the  cold  were  unaxial,  and  showed  the  black  cross  when  ex- 
amined by  the  polarizing  microscope.  It,  therefore,  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  calcareous  spar  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  formed  with  boiling  solutions,  pos- 
sessed double  refracting  power,  but  did  not  present  the  black  cross. 
Dr.  Pereira  liad  not,  however,  been  able  to  identify  it  absolutely 
with  arragonite. 

a.  Precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  prepared  with  cold  solutions. 
Hard  and  heavy  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime. — The  carbonate 
of  lime,  prepared  with  either  strong  or  dilute  solutions,  possessed 
the  same  general  properties.  Nor  was  any  essential  aifference 
observed  by  substituting  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  for  carbo- 
nate of  sodet  in  its  production. 

Precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  prepared  in  the  cold  is,  when  dry, 
very  different  in  its  appearance  to  ordinaiy  prepared  chalk.  The 
powder  is  much  denser  and  harder  to  the  reel  than  the  other  kind. 
A  manufacturer  of  prepared  chalk,  to  whom  I  show^  it,  thought 
that  it  was  finely  powdered  marble.  It  does  not  soil  the  fingers 
when  rubbed  between  them,  as  common  whiting  and  chalk  do  ; 
and  it  has  a  more  satiny  and  glistening  appearance.  From  the 
samples  which  Dr.  Pereira  had  obtained,  it  would  appear  that  those 
formed  with  weak  cold  solutions  were  heavier  than  those  prepared 
with  strong  cold  solutions. 
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When  Bubmitteil  to  microscopic  ex- 
STtunation  tliialieaTy  precipitated  car- 
bonata  of  Jime  wosFouDd  to  ame  veiy 
much  in  its  properties  with  tue  bea^ 
Tariety  of  carbonate  oFmaenesia.  It 
oonaiited  of  rounded  or  pearly  particles, 
baring  a  radiated  Btmcture,  and  ia 
some  cases  being  compoaed  of  con- 
centric layers,  la  fact  it  waa  found 
to  be  identical  in  form  with  the  yfofiw- 

lar  or  peart  carbonate  of  lime  oh- ''j„t^,''o^ _ 

t»ned  from  the  urine  of  horses  and  bul*  —^  "a'l'  """j^^^^"^  'coriMf  ■ 
locks.  In  one  sample  the  glaboles  ^^^  °  .nr.mBiier  giobaiei 
aie  frequently  united  together  in  venobuiavihriheacUoDof m^ 
pain,  the  double  globule  often  pro-  S^r3'"<Srdum.'"^''lU°er'^ 
seating'  the  diunb-bell  shape  obserred  (lomenitBi  ud  domb-iHU  iiupei 
in  some  apecimena  of  the  oxalate  Son  o(*c»rSniSo^ioti«'^m  da* 
of  lime  deposited  from  nrine.  '*''•  '^  ««ieiomO 

The  globulea  or  pearls  of  heavy  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime 
are  brilliant  objects  when  viewed  by 
tiie  polarizing  mieroacope.      They 
present  the  well-known  black  crosses  | 
and  splendid  colours  in   the  quad-  .! 
rants-    Unlike  the  globules  of  hea^  ^ 
carbonate  of  magneaia,   the  quad-  n 
rants  do  not  present  uniform  tinta  5! 
of  colonra ;  but  coloured  ringa,  like  I 
thin  plates  of  calcareous  apar. 

One  sample  of  heavy  precipitated 
carbonate  of  lime  showed  very  ob- 
vious minute  rhomboheniric  crystals.  *^'^f/'fa™T»"™I  'rat'iia'^ 
This  spedmea  had  been  prepared  Cariviuu  s/  i.imt  ir^fn  i^ifwcd  j, 
from  a  weak,  sligbtiy  acid,  and  ferru-  Pi^rU^  LHht. 

ginous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  a  weak  solution  of 
carbonate  of  aoda. 

|8.  Precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  prepared  with  boUing  soht- 
twnt.  Soft  and  light  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime. — The  pro- 
perties of  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  obtaioed  from  hot  solu- 
tions, were  similar,  whether  the  solutions  nsed  wero  weak  or  strong. 

In  the  may,  the  precipitated  carbonate  thus  obtuned  resembled 
common  prepared  chalk  in  its  general  appearance.  It  was  soft  to 
the  feel,  soiled  the  fingers  like  wbiting  and  chalk,  and  had  a  dull 
dead-white  appearance,  withont  any  of  the  aatiny  or  glistening 
character  obeerred  in  the  former  variety. 

When  submitted  to  microscopic  examination,  no  globulw  or 
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petel-like  bodies  were  discoyenble.  The  partideB  were  very  cond- 
dembly  smaUer,  and  appeared  like  minute  crystalline  fragments^ 
many  of  them  having  a  linear,  prismatio,  or  adcolar  form.  When 
examined  by  the  polarising  microsoopey  no  crosses  or  rings  were 
observed  on  them. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Pereira  observed  that  in  preparing  the  so- 
called  predpUaied  chalk  for  pharmaceutical  or  medicinal  purposes, 
hot  or  cold  solutions  should  be  used,  according  as  a  soft  or  hard 
product  be  required. 

[The  globules  of  the  hard  and  dense  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lime  were  exhibited  after  the  meeting  by  the  polarizing  micros- 
cope. Specimens  of  polythalamous  animals  from  the  chalk  were 
siso  shown  by  the  common  microscope.] 


ON  LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS. 

BT  MH.  W.  ▲.  HAIJiOWS. 

When  recently  making  linimentum  saponis,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  surprised  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  for  so  many  years 
have  contained  a  formula  for  this  preparation  from  which  it  cannot 
be  made  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  required  for  use.  Soap  liniment 
or  opodeldoc  is  always  prescribed  by  medical  men,  under  the 
impression  of  its  being  a  liquid ;  and  the  public  are  so  accustomed 
to  use  it  in  this  form,  that  if  it  were  offered  them  in  the  solid 
statC)  it  would  be  rejected  as  useless,  or  inconvenient  for  applica- 
tion. Yet,  when  made  accor(Ung  to  the  instructions  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, it  becomes  solid,  and  retains  that  condition  in  all  states 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  fact  has  been  noticed  by  some  of  the 
commentators  on  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  has  been  alluded  to  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  In 
bringing  the  subject  before  this  meeting  on  the  present  occasion, 
my  principal  object  has  been  to  call  the  attention  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  who  are  said  to  be  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  new 
Pharmacopoeia,  to  the  defects  in  the  formula  alluded  to.  It  is 
much  to  be  regpretted  that  any  formula  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Pharmacopoeia  without  being  previously  tested  by  competent 
judges,  for  in  a  case  like  that  imder  notice,  when  the  product 
obtained  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  instructions,  is  inappli- 
cable for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  the  pharmacist 
has  no  alternative  but  to  deviate  from  the  instructions  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  prescribers.  He  is  thus 
forced  to  break  through  what  ought  to  be  a  rule  of  uniform  obli- 
gation^ namely,  that  all  medicines  used  in  dispensing,  should  be 
prepared  faithfully  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

With  the  view  of  aseertauiing  what  is  the  least  amount  of 
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deyiaiion  from  the  prescribed  formula  by  which  a  fluid  opodeldoc 
may  be  obtained,  I  made  two  or  three  experiments,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  results  : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  I  prepared  a  specimen  of  soap  liniment 
exactly  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  soap  used  in  the 
process  was  the  best  white  Marseilles  soap,  and  to  be  satisfied  that 
this  agreed  with  the  definition  of  "  Sapo  "  in  the  PharmacopoBia, 
part  of  the  specimen  used  has  been  subsequently  examined,  and 
found  to  be  a  pure  soap  made  from  oil  and  soda.  The  formula  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  is  as  follows  :— 


•*  Take  of    Soap, 

Camp£br,  ^. 

Spirit  of  Rosemary,  f  ^zrj. 
Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spirit ;  afterwards  add  the  soap,  and  macerate 
with  a  gentle  heat  until  it  is  dissolved." 

The  product  obtained  by  this  process  is  a  firm  jelly,  which  can- 
not be  poured  out  of  a  hottle  without  melting  it  by  heat.     A  * 
specimen  of  it,  labelled  No.  1,  is  placed  on  the  table  ror  compari- 
son with  other  specimens  about  to  be  described. 

2.  The  specimen  No.  2  has  been  prepared  by  dissolving  as 
much  oil  of  rosemary  as  would  be  contained  in  spirit  of  rose- 
mary made  by  distillation  according  to  the  Pharmacopceia?  in 
thirteen  ounces  of  rectified  spirit,  and  to  this  one  ounce  of  camphor 
was  added.  Then  three  ounces  of  soap,  previously  scraped,  was 
melted  in  three  ounces  of  water  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and 
mixed  with  the  alcoholic  solution.  The  only  material  deviation 
in  this  process  consists  in  the  substitution  of  three  ounces  of  water 
for  a  similar  quantity  of  spirit.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  soap  is  not  kept  perfectly  in  solution. 

3.  Another  specimen,  No.  3,  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
the  last,  but  substituting  four  ounces  of  water  for  four  ounces  of 
the  spirit,  and  this  retains  its  fluid  condition.  The  formula  by 
which  this  is  made  will  stand  thus  : — 

Take  of    Soap,  Jig. 

Camphor,  3^.  ' 

Bectificd  spirit,  f  ^xij. 

Oil  of  Bosemaiy,  jrrtxg. 

Distilled  water,  f  Jiv. 
Dissolve  the  camphor  and  oil  of  rosemary  in  the  spirit,  then  dissolve  the 
soap  in  the  water  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  mix  the  two  solutions. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  formula  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  oil  of  rosemary  to  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm. 

In  the  above  process,  I  have  used  a  solution  of  oil  of  rosemaiy 
in  spirit  for  the  spirit  of  rosemary  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
College  directs  spirit  of  rosemary  to  be  made  by  mixing  together 
oil  of  rosemary^  rectified  spirit,  and  water,  and  then  disUlling  off 
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a  quantity  eqaal  to  the  spirit  used.  The  product  will,  of  course, 
consist  of  the  spirit  and  the  volatile  oil,  which  pass  over,  leaving 
the  water  hehind.  Now,  I  would  query  whether  this  and  some 
of  the  other  spirits  which  are  now  directed  to  be  made  by  distilla- 
tion, would  not  for  all  practical  purposes  be  as  good  if  the  essen- 
tial oil  was  merely  dissolved  in  the  spirit  and  the  distillation 
omitted.  The  only  advantage  that  can  result  from  distillation 
when  essential  oil  is  used,  is  that  by  tbis  means  any  non-volatile 
constituent  of  the  oil  is  rejected,  and  in  the  cases  of  those  oils 
which  become  resinified  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  product  may 
be  somewhat  more  pure  when  distillation  has  been  adopted  ;  but 
oil  of  rosemary  and  oil  of  lavender  do  not  become  resinined  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  if  carefully  kept ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  thinl 
that  the  spirits  made  from  these  oils  are  quite  as  good,  and  the 
process  for  making  them  is  certainly  much  more  simple  and  easy, 
when  the  oils,  in  the  best  state  in  which  they  can  be  met  with  m 
commerce,  are  merely  dissolved  in  the  spirit.  Spirit  of  lavender  is 
directed,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be  distilled  from  the  lavender 
flowers,  while  spirit  of  cinnamon  and  spirit  of  rosemary  are 
ordered  to  be  made  by  distillation  with  the  essential  oils.  I  should 
conceive  that  spirit  of  cinnamon  ought  to  be  distilled  directly  from 
the  cinnamon-bark,  because  the  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  liable  to 
become  oxidized,  and  in  this  state  it  acquires  very  altered  cha- 
racters ;  but  spirit  of  lavender  would  be  generally  better  when 
made  by  dissolving  the  best  commercial  oil  of  lavender  in  spirit, 
than  by  distilling  the  flowers  obtained  from  the  herbalist.  I 
am  inu)rmed  by  a  gentleman  of  considerable  experience  that  the 
average  quantity  of  essential  oil  of  lavender,  equivalent  to  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  the  flowers  (the  quantity  ordered  in  the  formula 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  one  g^lon  of  the  spirit)  is  5iij,  grs.  xxix« 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  those  Pharmacists  who  are  not 
prorided  with  the  arrangements  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  or 
who  are  not  allowed  to  conduct  such  processes  by  the  regulations 
of  the  insurance  oflices,  if  they  could  make  such  preparations  as 
compound  tincture  of  lavender  and  compound  camphor  liniment, 
by  mere  admixture  and  solution  of  the  ingpredieuts. 
Clark*s  I^ace,  Jalington, 

Mr.  Fordred  inquired  if  Mr.  Hallows  had  referred  to  some  of 
the  old  Pharmacopoeias  for  the  formulae  originally  given  for  the 
preparation  of  soap  liniment  and  spirit  of  rosemary  ?  He  thought 
the  spirit  of  rosemary  was  originally  made  with  proof  spirit,  in 
which  case  the  product  would  be  different  from  that  made  ac- 
cording to  the  present  Pharmacopoeia. 

Mr.  Hallows  said  he  was  aware  that  spirit  of  rosemary  was 
formerly  made  with  proof  spirit,  but  he  conceived  that  the  instruc- 
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tions  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  were  those  alone  which  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  was  ander  any  obligation  to  observe. 

Mr.  Bell,  although  agreeing  with  Mr.  Hallows,  thought  that 
a  reference  to  the  old  Pharmacopoeias  would  tend  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  defect  in  the  present  formvla  for  linimentum  saponis. 
This  formula  was  verbally  the  same  as  it  had  been  from  the  com« 
mencement,  and  no  fault  had  been  found  with  the  product  until 
new  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  were  introduced.  The  fact 
was,  that  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  process  for  making 
the  spirit  of  rosemai-y,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  sufficient  care 
had  not  been  taken  to  study  the  influence  of  such  alteration,  not 
merely  upon  the  preparation  itself,  but  upon  medicines  into  which 
it  entered  as  a  constituent. 


HARTSHORN  AND  OIL. 

Ma.  Hallows  said  that,  having  understood  that  some  obser- 
vations on  the  preparation  of  Unijnentum  ammonise  were  likely  to 
be  offered  to  the  meeting,  he  had  prepared  a  specimen  of  the 
compound,  commonly  called  Hartshorn  and  Oil^  according  to  a 
formula  which  he  thought  was  a  great  improvement  on  that  usually 
adopted.     The  formula  is  as  follows : 

Take  of  DistiUed  Water,  f  iiij. 
Nut  Oil,  ihr. 
OU  of  Almonds,  f  |ij. 
Strongest  Liquor  Ammonise,  sp.  gr.  .882,  f  ^. 

Put  the  water  into  a  bottle  and  pour  over  it  the  oils,  then  add 
the  liquor  ammonise,  and  shake  them  well  together. 

This  mixture,  if  carefully  prepared,  will  keep  for  a  great  length 
of  time  without  any  separation  occuring. 

The  nut  oil  is  kept  by  most  of  the  Wholesale  Druggbts.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  ground  nut  {Arachis  hypogaa,) 


<'• 


MECCA  OR  BUSSORAH  GALLS. 

A  SPECIMEN  of  galls,  called  Mecca  galls,  were  presented  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  by  Mr.  Luckombe,  who  informed  Dr. 
Pereira  that  they  were  imported  from  Bussorah. 

Dr.  Pereira  stated  that  these  galls  were  identical  with  those 
described  and  figured  in  the  17th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linncean  Society,  1847,  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  B.  Lambert, 
whose  specimens  were  brought  home  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Curxon, 
from  the  Holy  Land. 
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Mr.  Curaon  stated  that  the  tree  which  produceB  them  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  tnountaina  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  is  abont  the  size  of  our  apple  tree.  It  is  perhaps,  the 
Querciu  foliis  dentato-aculeatis  mentioned  by  Hasselquist  as 
growing  on  Mount  Tabor  (  Trav.,  p.  28 1 ).  The  galli  are  described 
by  Mr.  Lambert  as  being  pear-shaped,  but  some  of  those  presented 
to  the  Society  bv  Mr.  Luckombe  are  round.  Their  size  varies  (rotn 
that  of  a  large  nazel  nut  to  that  of  a  small  apple.  Towards  the 
middle  or  upper  part  of  the  gall,  are  one  or  more  drclei  of  small 
protuberances,  some  sharp -pointed,  others  nipple-shaped.  Mr. 
Lambert  thought  that  Uiese  were  formed  by  the  gall-insect  for  air 
or  defence,  or  some  other  purpose.  In  each  of  tiie  lar^r  ^all^ 
there  is  an  aperture  througn  which  the  insect  escapes,  and  in  the 
centre  there  is  a  small  ronnd  hole  or  nidut,  where  it  has  lodged. 
The  substance  of  the  interior  !a  soft,  spongy,  and  friable.  To  the 
ta^te  it  is  somewhat  astringent,  and  scarcely  bitter.  Mr.  Lambert 
describes  his  being  "  aa  bitter  as  gall."  This  ia  the  only  point  in 
which  the  Mecca  galls  differ  from  those  described  hy  Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Curzon  informed  Mr.  Lambert  that  these  galls,  when  on  the 
tree,  are  of  a  rich  purple,  and  varnished  over  with  a  soft  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  shining  with  a  most  brilliant  lustre  in 
2o2 
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the  sun,  which  makes  the  galls  appear  like  a  most  delicious  and 
tempting  fruit.  The  dried  spedmens  figured  by  Mr.  Lambert  are 
represented  as  being  of  rich  or  warm  brown  colour,  and  as  if  var- 
nished. This  agrees  with  the  samples  presented  by  Mr.  Luckombe, 
some  of  which  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  varnished, 
at  least  in  parts. 

Mr.  Lambert  states  that  he  ascertained  the  leaves  on  Mr. 
Curzon's  specimens  were  those  of  the  Quercus  iirfeetaria^  and  that 
the  galls  are  identical  with  those  of  commerce.  The  latter  part 
of  this  statement^  Dr.  Pereira  said,  was  certainly  incorrect,  the 
Mecca  or  Bussorah  gaUs  being  very  different  from  the  nutgalls  of 
commerce,  and  in  £ftct,  being  at  the  present  time  imsaleable,  wliich 
would  not  be  the  case  with  the  genuine  nutgalls.  From  informa- 
tion subsequently  obtained  by  Dr.  Pereira,  it  appears  that  two 
bags  of  these  galls  were  imported  among  a  parcel  of  108  bags  of 
the  common  nutgalls.     Both  bags  were  slightly  damaged.     Beiug  i 

unknown  in  the  London  market,  they  were  bought  in  at  405.  per 
cwt.,  while  the  genuine  nutgalls  fetched  WSs.  per  cwt.  It  is 
stated  by  the  brokers,  that  the  Bussorah  galls  are  alone  used  in  the 
country  where  they  are  produced,  for  dyeing,  and  that  they  are 
more  estimated  there  than  common  nutgalls. 

According  to  Mr.  Lambert,  these  galls  are  the  far-famed  mad 
apples  {Mala  insana)  or  apples  of  Sodom  {Poma  Sodomitica) 
mentioned  by  Josephus  and  many  other  writers.  In  the  Book  of 
fVisdom  (chap,  x,  verse  7)  these  apples  are  described  as  "  fruit 
that  never  come  to  ripeness,"  and  in  various  old  authors  we  are 
told  that  the  fruit,  though  beautiful  to  the  eye,  crumbles  at  tlie 
touch  to  dust  and  bitter  ashes.  Milton,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his 
Paradise  Losty  compares  the  trees  which  resembled  the  forbidJen 
tree  of  knowledge,  as  being 


'*'  like  that  which  grew. 


Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed." 

Various  opinions  have  been  held  respecting  the  nature  of  these 
apples. '  Hasselquist  thought  they  were  the  fruit  of  Solomon 
Mehngena  (egg-plant  nightshade,  or  mad-apple).  Seetzen  con- 
sidered them  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  cotton-tree,  and 
Chateaubriand  thinks  that  they  are  a  fruit  like  the  £gypt  an 
lemon,  with  a  blackish  seed,  but  whose  name  he  does  not  mentit)n. 
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THE  MECHANICAL  LEECH. 

At  the  request  of  several  correspondents  we  give  %ares  of  this  in- 
strument, which  in  principle  resemoles  a  cupping  apparatus  on  a  small 
scale.  A  B  is  a  lever  moving  on  a  pivot  at  C  to  raise  or  depress  the  sca- 
rificator, which  is  drawn  towards  the  part  affected  by  an  tndian-rubber 
spring.  E  is  a  rod  for  depressing  the  piston,  which  is  also  fixed  to  a 
similar  spring.  F  is  one  of  the  so-called  leeches,  which  is  applied 
after  the  scarification  is  made.  In  using  the  instrument — ^the  lever  at 
A  is  depressed  and  fixed  by  the  hook  D.  The  rod  E  being  inserted 
to  depress  the  piston,  the  instrument  is  applied  to  the  part  afiected, 
which  is  previously  moistened  to  promote  adhesion.  The  lever  being 
disengaged  suddenly  from  the  hook  D,  the  scarificator  descends  with 
a  jerk  and  makes  the  incision.  F  represents  one  of  the  glasses  with 
the  piston  depressed,  ready  for  application,  which  being  done  the 
spring  raises  the  piston  and  forms  the  vacuum.  The  glass  may  be 
emptied  and  replaced  several  times  on  the  same  incision.  The  pistons 
should  be  kept  well  greased  with  lard  so  as  to  work  freely,  and  the 
instrument  should  be  carefully  cleaned  after  being  used.  Each  case 
contains  utensils  for  this  purpose. 
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CALIFORNIA.— THE  PROPERTIES  OP  GOLD. 

Leaving  the  ebullition  of  excitement  respecting  the  treasures  of 
California  to  the  daily  newspapers,  we  take  the  present  occasion  to 
give  a  few  extracts  on  the  properties  of  gold  from  Professor  Anstej's 
Gold-Seekers^  Manual 

In  colour  and  lustre,  inexperienced  persons  might  mistake  rarious  sub> 
stances  for  gold  ;  these  are  chiefly  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  but  from  them 
It  may  be  r^ily  distinguished,  being  softer  than  steel  and  very  malleable; 
whereas  iron  pyrites  is  harder  than  steel,  and  copper  pyrites  is  not  mal- 
leable ;  for  Although  the  latter  mineral  jrields  easily  to  the  point  of  a 
knife,  it  crumbles  when  we  attempt  to  cut  or  hammer  itf;  whereas  gold 
may  be  separated  in  thin  slices,  or  beaten  out  into  thin  plates  by  the 
hammer,  There  can  thus  be  no  possible  di£3culty  in  distinguishing  these 
various  minerals  in  a  native  state,  even  with  nothing  but  an  ordinary  steel 
knife.  From  any  other  minerals,  as  mica,  whose  presence  has  also  misled 
some  persons,  gold  is  easily  known  by  very  simple  experiments  with  a  pair 
of  scales,  or  even  by  careful  washing  with  water,  for  gold  being  much 
heavier  than  any  other  substance  found  with  it  (except  platina  and  one  or 
two  extremely  rare  metals),  will  always  fall  first  to  the  bottom,  if  shaken 
in  water  with  mud,  while  mica  will  generally  be  the  last  material  to  fall. 
This  is  the  case  however  fine  or  few  the  particles  of  eitlier  mineral  may  be. 

Gold,  therefore,  can  be  distinguished  by  its  relative  weight  or  specific 
gravity,  and  by  its  relative  hardness,  from  other  bodies  which  resemble  it. 
It  is  described  generally  as  soft,  completely  malleable  and  fiexible,  but 
more  accurately  as  softer  than  iron,  copper,  or  silver,  but  harder  than  tm 
and  lead.  It  is  useful  to  know  facts  of  this  kind,  as  a  simple  experiment 
that  can  be  made  with  instruments  at  hand,  is  often  more  valuable  than  a 
much  more  accurate  examination  requiring  materials  not  immediately 
available.  Thus  if  it  is  found  that  a  specimen  (perhaps  a  small  scale  or 
spangle)  is  readily  scratched  by  sUver,  copper,  or  iron,  and  scratches  tin 
and  lead,  it  may,  if  of  the  right  colour  and  sinking  rapidly  in  water,  be 
fiurly  assumed  to  be  gold. 

The  weight  of  gold,  as  of  all  substances,  it  is  convenient  to  estimate 
relatively,  and  in  comparison  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
The  relative  weighty  or  specific  gramty,  as  it  is  called,  of  gold  is  remarkably 
high,  the  lightest  varieties  being  twelve  times  heavier  than  water,  and 
pure  gold  nineteen  times.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  native  gold  is  12 — 19,  and  the  number  determined  by  com* 
paring  the  weight  of  the  minerid  in  water  and  air. 

As  the  value  of  gold  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  specific  gravity,  and 
this  test,  therefore,  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  if  we  here  explain  some  very  simple  apparatus  for  the  deter- 
mination of  this  point. 

If  the  specimen  then  is  laige  enough  to  be  suspended  conveniently  by  a 
thread,  weigh  it  first  in  air  by  a  fine  balance,  expressing  the  result  in 
grains,  and  taking  care  previously  to  remove  dust  or  loosely  adhering  par- 
ticles. Then  suspend  it  by  a  horsehair  from  the  scale-pan  (it  is  convenient 
to  have  a  hook  attached  to  it  for  this  purpose)  and  thus  suspended  im- 
merse it  and  re-weigh  it  in  water,  taking  care  that  it  is  covered  on  all 
sides  by  at  least  half  an  inch  of  water,  and  carefully  brushing  off  with  a 
feather  any  bubbles  of  air  that  adlicre  to  the  surface.  The  results  may 
then  be  noted  as  follows  : 

Weight  of  substance  in  the  air  in  grains    

Deduct  weight  of  ditto  in  water  

Difference 
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This  result  gires  the  veight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the 
specimen,  and  by  dividng  the  weight  of  the  specimen  in  air  bj  this  num- 
ber, the  spedfic  gravity  is  obtained. 

weight  of  substance  In  air. 
Specific  g»Tit J  =  weight  of  equal  bullc  of  water. 

If,  however,  the  substance  is  in  the  form  of  fine  sand  or  very  small 
lumps,  it  is  better,  after  weighing  it  carefully,  to  take  a  small  dry  phial 
furnished  with  a  stopper  ;  counterpoise  this  phial  accurately  in  the  weight- 
scale  by  shot  or  strips  of  lead,  then  fill  it  completely  with  pure  water, 
taking  care  that  no  bubbles  of  air  are  left  in,  and  weigh  the  quantity  of 
water  it  contains  :  afterwards  empty  the  bottle  and  dry  it  inside. 

Kext  fill  the  bottle  about  two-thirds  full  of  the  powder  to  be  examined, 
weigh  this,  and  record  the  weight.  Then  fill  the  bottle  once  more  with 
water,  taking  care,  as  before,  that  all  bubbles  are  expelled  and  none  of  the 
powder  washed  out.    Once  more  weigh  it 

We  liave  then  to  make  the  following  calculation  : 


Weight  of  powder  and  water  in  grains 
Deduct  weight  of  powder  alone  


Difference  (weight  of  water  left  in  bottle)  =: 


Weight  of  bottle  full  of  water  in  grauis. 
Weight  of  water  left  in  bottle 


Difference  (weight  of  water  displaced  ) 
by,  and  equal  in  bulk  to,  powder)    y 


The  .peciflc  gravity ='^'^8''*  "^  ^^^"^  *"  *^- 

weight  of  water  displaced. 

It  may  be  useful  to  know  the  specific  gravity  of  various  substances  at 
all  resembling  gold  either  in  weight  or  appearance,  and  we  therefore  ap- 
pend the  following  short  table.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  assumed 
to  be  unity  :— 

Silver 10 

Copper    7^—8 

Brass  8J 

Lead  ore  (galena) 7J- 

Copper  pyrites  5 

Iron  pyrites    4 

Diamond     3^ 

Sand    


Osmium  21^ 

Pktinum IH— 22  3**®* 


ham- 
\    mered*. 

Iridium    18^' 

Gold 15|->]9^     ditto 

Mercury 13^ 

Palladium   ...  11^^ 

Lead    11^ 

Rhodium lo| 


2f--3 


By  the  help  of  this  table  the  value  of  auriferous  sand  may  also  be  in. 
some  degree  estimated,  since,  as  will  be  seen,  the  specific  gravity  of  most 
of  the  sands  is  under  3,  while  that  of  the  most  impure  gold  is  12  ;  so  that 
if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sands  themselves,  when  experimented  on,  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  sand,  it  is  likely  that  the  excess  will 
be  for  the  most  part  gold  in  a  district  otlicrwise  known  to  be  auriferous  : 
the  greater  the  specific  gravity,  too,  the  greater  probability  there  is  of  this 
being  the  cause. 

The  form  in  which  gold  is  found  is  various.   It  is  sometimes  crystalline. 


■i 


*  Metals,  when  hammered,  become  much  more  compact  and  have  there* 
fore  a  higher  specific  gravity. 
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in  eight  or  tvelve-Bided  regular  figures,  passing  into  cubes,  but  the  crystals 
are  generally  small  and  rare.  In  case  of  such  crystals  being  found,  it  is 
well  worth  knowing,  that  they  possess  a  value  as  mineral  specimens  fiir 
beyond  that  of  the  gold  which  they  contain. 

The  gold  from  California,  according  to  the  assay  of  Mr.  Warwick  of 
New  York,  yields  89.58  per  cent,  pure  gold,  and  is,  therefore,  about  equid 
to  that  obtained  from  the  washmgs  of  Miask  (the  richest  district  in 
Western  Sibo'ia,  and  that  producing  the  largest  pepipas),  and  superior,  as 
the  assayer  remarks,  to  the  gold  dust  from  Senegal. 

The  method  of  blow-pipe  analysis,  although  exceedingly  useftil,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  gold,  because  of  the  many  readier  ways 
of  determining  the  metal,  but  it  seems  advisable  to  state  the  appearances 
presented.  All  the  yarieties  are  readily  fusible  into  a  globule,  whichv  when 
the  gold  is  pure,  is  unaltered  by  the  continuance  of  the  heat.  In  this  re- 
spect it  differs  entirely  from  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  which,  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  flame,  give  off  sulphur  fumes  and  undergo  considerable 
change.  In  the  case  of  gold  containing  other  metals,  these,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  silver,  may  generally  be  got  rid  of  by  continuing  the  heat  in 
the  exterior  flame  witli  the  addition  of  a  little  nitre.  Before  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  the  metal  is  volatilized  in  the  form  of  a  purple  oxide. 

Gold  is  not  acted  on  by  any  of  the  acids  alone.  When  exposed  to  the 
mixture  of  nitric  with  hydrochloric  acid  (in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
nitric  to  four  of  hydrochloric)  called  aqua  regia^  it  dissolves  without 
residue,  the  solution  giving  a  purple  precipitate  with  protochloride  of  tin, 
and  a  brown  precipitate  with  protosulphate  of  iron. 

The  following  simple  mode  of  detecting  attempts  at  imposition  in  gold- 
dust  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  this  place. 

Place  a  littlo  gold-dust  in  a  glass  tube  or  earthenware  saucer,  and  pour 
nitric  acid  upon  it  ;  then  hold  the  glass  or  saucer  over  a  flame,  or  upon  a 
few  embers,  until  red  fhmes  (nitric  vapours)  arise  ;  if  it  be  pure  gold, 
the  liquid  will  not  become  discoloured  ;  but  if  pyrites  or  brass-filings 
should  hare  been  mixed  with  it,  the  acid  will  become  turbid,  green  and 
black,  discharging  bubbles  of  gas.  After  the  ebullition  has  ceased,  the 
residue  should  be  washed  with  water,  and  add  again  poured  upon  it,  when 
the  same  effect  may  be  observed,  but  in  a  less  degree  ;  and  if  the  experi- 
ment be  repeated  till  all  effervescence  ceases,  it  will  fiually  leave  the  gold- 
dust  pure. 

ON  TUE  ERRORS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  DETERMINATION 
OF  THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OF  BODIES  WHEN  IN  A 
FINELY  DIVIDED  STATE. 

BT  PROFESSOR  G.  BOSE. 

The  author  found  on  repenting  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  some  of  the  metals,  that  the  results  varied  according  to  the  state  of 
division  of  the  substance  operated  upon.  This  was  the  case  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  similar  results  were  obtained  with  platinum  and  sulphate  of 
baryta. 

Specific  Gravity  of  fused  Gold. — These  determinations  are  accompanied 
with  great  difficulties,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  the  gold  in  a 
suitable  state.  Native  gold  always  contains  silver,  with  slight  traces  of 
iron  and  copper,  and  in  the  larger  masses  of  native  gold,  quartz  and  brown 
iron  ore  are  frequently  enclosed.  The  purified  gold,  fused  in  crucibles,  is 
always  full  of  smaller  or  laryer  cavities,  whether  melted  alone  or  beneath 
layers  of  borax,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium.  When  melted 
alone,  a  large  hole  is  found  on  the  under  surface  if  it  solidified  quickly, 
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becaiue  ftised  gold  ooenpies  a  much  larger  space  than  the  scdidified.  Such 
a  cavity  fhiquently  extends  far  beneath  the  surface,  and  in  such  case  it  is 
impomible  to  expel  all  the  air.  Moreover,  the  metal  appears  covered  on 
the  surface  by  frequent  rows  of  very  minute  crystals,  which  intersect  at  an 
anc^  of  60**,  and  leave  minute  cavities  between  one  another.  If  the  fused 
soM  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  for  instance,  when  melted  in  a  porcelain 
furnace^  its  surfi&ce  is  found  to  be  still  more  distinctly  crystalline.  If  fused 
under  a  stratum,  the  surface  is,  it  is  true,  smooth  and  bright ;  but  in  this 
case  deep  cavities  occur,  which  are  filled  with  the  flux.  AU  these  erron 
could  only  be  avoided  by  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal, 
and  of  other  metallic  alloys,  after  they  had  been  passed  through  the 
pressing  machine  of  the  Mint. 

At  a  temperature  of  14^  B.,  the  author  obtained  the  following  numbers 
in  his  new  experiments.  Gold,  fVised  in  a  clay  crucible  witli  borax  and 
nitre,  possessed  a  specific  gravity  of  19.2089  ;  after  it  had  been  pressed, 
19.8S02  ;  after  bebig  fused  again  in  a  black-lead  crucible,  19.2908  ;  and 
after  repeated  pressure,  19.3296.  Since  Marchand  and  Scheerer  found 
that  copper  fused  under  a  stratum  of  chloride  of  sodium  possessed  a 
higher  specific  gravity  than  when  fttsed  under  other  strata,  a  regulus  was 
fused  imder  a  layer  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Its  specific  gravity  was  19.2722 ; 
after  pressure,  19.2992  ;  after  fusion  in  a  black-lead  crucible,  19.2955  ; 
and  after  being  pressed  again,  19.3087.  Gold,  reduced  by  means  of  oxalic 
acid  and  fused  in  a  black-lead  crucible,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  19.2981 ; 
and  after  pressure,  19.3336.  The  fusion  of  gold  under  a  layer  of  chloride 
of  sodium  did  not  afibrd  the  means  therefore  of  obtaining  gold  of  greater 
density  ;  as  it  likewise  remained  lower  afler  pressure,  it  appears  as  if  the 
gold  enclosed  particles  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Apparently  that  gold  has 
the  highest  specific  gravity  which  has  been  melted  of  itself  in  a  black-lead 
crucible,  and  submitted  to  pressure.  The  author  consequently  assumes 
preliminarily  19.3336  as  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  at  H^'  B. 

Specific  Grtwity  of  Silver, — Native  silver  cannot  be  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  gravity,  because  it  is  never  pure  ;  and  that  which  has 
been  purified  cannot  be  melted  alone  for  this  purpose,  because  on  cooling, 
a  portion  is  projected,  and  it  pufis  up  more  or  less.  The  determinations 
made  by  Bresson  are  for  this  reason  too  low.  In  his  former  experiments, 
the  author  weighed  the  regulus  obtained  on  reducing  the  chloride,  which 
answers  very  well.  The  earlier  results  with  three  different  samples  were, 
— L  10.5041,  II.  10.4991,  III.  10.5036.  In  his  recent  experiments,  the 
regulus  II.  was  fused  in  a  clay  crucible  beneath  a  stratum  of  common  salt. 
The  regulus  obtained  was  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  but  reticulate  on 
the  lower  one,  and  was  consequently  filed  away  at  this  place.  Its  specific 
gravity  agreed  with  the  results  of  the  former  experiments,  being  10.5050 
at  14*  R. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Gold  in  the  State  of  Powder,-^  Gold  precipitated  by 
protostdphate  of  iron  from  dilute  solutions  appears  amorphous  under  a 
high  magnifying  power,  on  account  of  its  minute  state  of  division.  From 
concentrated  solutions  it  is  precipitated  in  microscopic  cubes.  Gold  re- 
duced by  oxalic  acid  appears  in  more  distinct  crystals  ;  they  are  octahe- 
drons. The  metallic  film  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
reduction  is  made,  consists  entirely  of  such  crystals.  The  results  given 
below  exhibit  great  differences,  which  can  however  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
nature  of  the  precipitate,  as  several  samples  of  the  same  precipitate 
afforded  results  which  agreed  with  each  other.  The  highest  specific 
gravity  was  found  in  the  finely-divided  precipitates  ;  for  the  larger  the 
precipitated  particles  are,  the  lower  the  specific  gravity.  The  specific 
gravity  of  gold,  as  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron,  was  found  to  be  at 
14«  B.   19.5701,  19.7447,  19.8150,  20.6882,  20.2634.    That  precipitated 
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\rith  oxalic  acid  weighed  likewise  at  U^  B.  19.4791 ;  gold  filings  afforded 
at  IG'^.Q  R.  yielded  the  low  specific  grayity  of  19.8178.  Little  globules, 
of  aboat  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  fused  before  the  blowpipe*  likewise  gare 
only  19.2721  at  18^.2  B.  It  is  of  no  great  consequence  whether  the  sar- 
face  of  the  metallic  particles  had  been  dried  before  immersing  them  in  the 
water,  as  they  are  completely  moistened  when  boiled  with  water.  The 
precipitate  which  had  given  the  above  specific  gravity  of  19.5701  yielded, 
after  drying  and  subsequent  boiling  with  water,  19.5622 ;  the  dried  preci- 
pitate, when  pressed,  possessed  the  specific  gravity  of  18.0194  only. 

Specific  Gravity  of  SUoer  in  the  State  of  FonfJer.—The  silver  employed 
by  tne  author  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrato  by  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  precipitate  consisted  of  microscopic  crystals,  which 
were  in  general  larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  gold  ;  they  are  octahedrons 
with  truncated  edges  ;  they  afibrded  at  14^  the  numbers  10.5485  and 
10.6139.  In  this  case  also  the  lowest  specific  gravity  was  possessed  by 
the  coarsest  precipitate. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Platinum  in  a  State  of  Powder. — This  is  stated  by 
Playfair  and  Joule  to  be  17.890.  Liebig  gives  that  of  platinum-black  at 
17572,  17.580,  16.1319.  Platinum-black,  prepared  by  Mitscherlich  by 
precipitating  chloride  of  platinum  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  sugar,  and 
which  appeared  amorphous  under  the  highest  magnifying  power,  had  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  26.1418  at  14^  ;  while  that  of  platinum-foil, 
according  to  various  determinations,  is  situated  between  21  and  22. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Native  Sulphate  of  Baryta. — The  specific  gravity  of 
a  crystal  from  SUbach,  in  Westphalia,  was  4.4875  ;  another  crystal,  from 
the  same  locality,  4.4355  ;  a  crystal  from  Przibram,  4.4808  ;  a  crystal 
from  Champeix  in  Auvcrgne,  4.4798  ;  several  fragments  from  the  same 
locality,  4.4808  ;  the  largest  of  the  latter,  4.4776  at  14''  R.  The  heavy 
spar  at  Silbach  afibrded,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  Rammelsberg, 
99.40  per  cent,  pure  sulphate  of  baryta.  Tlie  specific  gravity  of  the  siU- 
phate  of  baryta,  precipitated  from  the  chloride  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
which  consisted  of  microscopic  prisms,  amounted  at  14^  li.  to  4.5209  and 
4.5350.  Finely-pulverized  native  heavy  spar  from  Champeix  possessed  a 
specific  gravity  of  4.48447  ;  some  from  Dufton,  4.8027  ;  both  powders 
appeared  very  coarse  under  the  microscope,  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
cipitated salt. 

Conclusions. — 1.  Determinations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  substances, 
obtained  in  a  finely-divided  state  by  precipitation,  generally  come  out 
higher  than  when  large  crystals  or  solid  masses  are  weighed.  2.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases,  the  specific  gravity  increases  with  the  greater  state  of 
division  of  the  precipitate.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  increased  sur- 
face of  the  body  condenses  more  water  upon  it  than  upon  a  smaller  one, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  solid  bodies  act  towards  gases  ;  conse- 
quently it  is  not  only  the  body  which  is  weighed  in  water,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  a  surrounding  stratum  of  denser  water  ;  and  in  this  manner  too 
low  a  number  is  obtained  for  the  loss  in  water,  which,  on  division  into  the 
absolute  weight  of  the  body,  afibrds  too  high  a  result.  Even  though  the 
water  is  but  slightly  compressible,  yet  to  tliis  circumstance  must  be 
opposed  the  very  considerable  power  of  condensation  of  finely-divided 
bodies,  which  is  certainly  great  in  specifically  heavy  bodies,  bearing  in 
mind  that  box-charcoal  absorbs  thirty-five  times  its  volume  of  carbonic 
acid.  Since  the  precipitated  metals  possess  the  same  crystalline  form  as 
when  fused,  at  least  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver,  the  higher  specific 
gravity  cannot  be  owing  to  the  matter  of  the  precipitated  metal,  and  must 
consequently  rather  be  sought  for  in  the  above  causes.  In  the  case  of  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  the  resist  is  not  quite  so  decbive,  although  even  here 
the  precipitated  salt  lias  a  higher  specific  gravity,  because  it  could  not  be 
determined  whether  the  crystals  of  the  precipitated  salt  were  of  the  same 
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Ibmi  as  the  natiTe.  Bat  that  the  gold  fllingi  and  the  pnlTerixed  heavj 
spar  had  not  a  higher  specific  grayitj,  is  probably  oving  to  its  being 
impossible  to  accomplish  by  mechanical  means  the  requisite  degree  H 
division.  To  obyiate  the  mischieyous  influence  of  cayities  which  occur 
in  native  minerals,  it  has  become,  since  Beudant,  generally  the  cnstom  to 
use  the  powdered  mineral  for  determining  the  specific  gravity.  AooOTding 
to  the  above  experiments,  there  is  no  objection  to  this,  as  the  state  of 
pulverized  substances  can  have  but  little  influence  on  the  specific  gravity. 
The  determinations  in  the  case  of  chemical  precipitates,  which  give  eno- 
neous  results,  are,  from  its  being  frequently  impossible  to  obtain  pure 
substances  in  any  other  manner  than  by  precipitation  from  a  solution,  so 
important,  that  the  discovery  of  an  accurate  method  for  the  determination 
of  tlieir  specific  gravities  would  be  of  great  value. — Poggendorffs  Amudai, 
and  Chem.  Gaz. 


ON  THE   USE   OF   CHLORIDE  OF   GOLD  IN  DETERMINING 
THE  PRESENCE   OF    ORGANIC    MATTER  IN   SOLUTION  IN 

ORDINARY  WATERS. 

BY  ALPH.  DUFA8QUIER. 

The  water  of  rivers,  springs,  wells,  &c,  all  contain  more  or  less  organic 
matter  in  solution.  When  the  quantity  of  this  matter  is  very  small, 
which  is  most  frequently  the  case,  its  presence  is  unimportant,  both  as 
regards  its  use  for  domestic  purposes,  and  as  applied  to  the  arts.  In  this 
case,  the  small  quantity  present  may  be  considered  as  representing  a 
normal  state  of  the  water,  the  quantity  being  so  small  that  it  is  only  tslken 
into  account  in  a  qualitative  examination  of  the  water. 

But  common  waters  are  frequently  found  to  contain  organic  matter  to 
an  extent  which  may  be  represented  as  abnormal,  and,  in  these  cases,  they 
arc  sometimes  rendered  unfit  for  use.  It  is  therefore  of  some  importance 
to  ascertain,  by  means  of  a  simple  and  easy  process,  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  in  water,  when  it  exists  in  more  than  usual  proportion.  In 
numerous  experiments  on  drinkable  waters,  I  have  found,  that  testing  by 
nitrate  of  silver  gives  but  uncertain  and  false  results.  As  regards  the 
evaporation  to  dr^'uess,  and  the  calcination  of  the  residue,  whidi  becomes 
blackish  when  the  organic  matter  is  in  some  quantity,  it  is  a  long  process, 
and  the  results  but  unsatisfactory. 

After  having  tried  without  success  various  chemical  processes  to  detect 
the  presence  of  this  abnormal  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  waters,  I 
found  that  the  use  of  chloride  of  gold  answered  the  purpose  most  efficiently, 
giving  results  which  may  be  considered  as  decisive  and  certain. 

The  employment  of  chloride  of  gold  suggested  itself  to  me  from  the 
remarks  made  by  persons  engaged  in  the  Daguerreotype  pn)cess,  and  com- 
municated to  me  by  M.  Glenard,  to  the  effect  that  chloride  of  gold  was 
decomposed  when  water  condensed  in  steam  engines,  or  other  distilled 
water  containing  organic  matter,  was  used  for  its  solution. 

The  following  is  the  process  by  means  of  which  I  ascertain  the  abnormal 
proportion  of  organic  matter  contained  in  the  water.  An  ounce  or  two 
of  the  water  to  be  examined,  is  to  be  poured  into  a  small  flask,  and  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  added,  sufficient  to  colour  it  slightly 
yellow,  the  liquid  is  then  to  be  boiled.  If  the  water  contains  but  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter  usually  present  in  drinkable  waters,  it  will 
retain  the  yellow  colour,  which  remains  pure,  even  during  prolonged 
ebullition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  water  should  contain  an  abnormal  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter,  it  will,  in  the  first  instance  become  brownish, 
and  afterwards  assume  a  violet  or  bluish  tint,  which  arises  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  salts  of  gold  by  the  organic  matter. 
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If  the  proportkm  of  organic  matter  be  large,  the  yiolet  or  blaish  tint 
becomes  more  decided  on  prolonged  ebullition  ;  but  a  slight  brownish  or 
greenish  coloration  of  the  liquid  prores  only  that  the  organic  matter  exists 
in  larger  proportions  than  is  usuaL 

In  making  these  experiments  with  the  chloride  of  gold,  it  Is  most 
essential  to  use  a  solution  of  this  salt  without  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  I  hare  ascertained  that  the  latter  counteracts  the  decomposing 
action  of  the  organic  matter. 

Frequently,  during  a  prolonged  ebullition  of  the  water  coloured  by  the 
metallic  chloride,  oxide  of  gold  is  precipitated,  owing  to  the  action  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  on  this  salt.  In  this  case,  if  there  is  not  much  chloride  of 
gold  present,  the  liquid  may  become  colourless,  or  if  the  proportion  con- 
tained be  large,  the  yellowish  tints  may  be  modified  by  a  slight  turbidity 
of  the  liquid.  In  order  to  distinguish  these  effects  from  the  decomposing 
re-action  produced  by  the  organic  matter,  one  or  two  drops  of  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  added,  which  will  immediately  dissolve  the  o.Tide  of 
fold,  and  the  liquid  will  then  re-assume  its  original  appearance,  if  there  has 
een  no  decompontion  of  the  pure  scdta  by  the  organic  matter.  But  if  the 
chloride  of  gold  has  b^  brought  to  the  metallic  state  under  the  influence 
of  the  organic  matter,  it  does  not  dissolye  in  hydrochloric  acid,  as  does  tlie 
oxide,  and  the  liquid  remains  of  a  violet,  bluish  violet,  brownish  vlolcr,  or 
greenish  colour,  when  there  is  rather  a  large  excess  of  chloride  of  gold. 
Notwithstanding,  if  the  water  contains  a  trace  of  a  nitrate,  and  is  re-boiled, 
the  gold  may  then  be  dissolved. 

This  process  has  been  objected  to  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  all  organic 
matters  hare  not  an  equal  decomposing  action  on  the  salt  of  gold.  But 
this  objection  is  of  no  importance,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  relates 
only  to  the  organic  matter  contained  in  natural  waters,  which  is  always  of 
the  nature  of  vlmine  or  geme,  and  evidently  results  from  the  washing  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  decom- 
position, and  most  frequently  in  the  state  of  mould,  which  exists  in  the 
earth  through  which  the  rain  water  filters,  or  in  the  soil  of  towns  watered 
by  riyers  which  supply  their  wells  and  fountains. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  water  contains  organic  matter  of  a 
similar  nature,  resulting  from  infiltration,  and  this  exerts  a  marked 
decomposing  influence  on  the  salt  of  gold. 

I  haye  made  numerous  experiments  with  distilled  water,  to  which  I 
added  either  some  recent  urine,  some  gelatine,  some  crumb  of  bread,  or 
any  organic  matter  unaltered  by  putrefaction.  These  substances  generally 
decompose  the  salt  of  gold,  but  most  frequently  after  yery  prolonged 
ebullition.  I  have  also  boiled  a  small  quantity  of  peat  in  the  distilled 
water,  and  in  another  experiment,  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  enrth,  the 
liquid  when  filtered,  then  treated  by  the  chloride  of  gold,  rapidly  became 
of  a  violet  or  bluish  colour. 

These  comparative  experiments  haye  thus  shown  that  the  chloride  of 
gold  may  be  decomposed  by  unaltered  organic  matters,  but  in  general 
more  difficultly  than  by  those  which  result  from  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  animal  or  vegetable  remains,  and  consequently  analogous  to  the  organic 
matter  held  in  solution  in  natural  or  common  waters.— Voum.  de  Pharm. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WATER  AND  MUD  OF  THE 
SERPENTINE  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  impure 
state  of  the  water  fonmng  the  lake,  or  so-called  riyer  Serpentine,  in 
Hyde  Park.    This  large  body  of  water,  to  which  hundreds  of  men  and 
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bojs  daily  resort  tbroughout  the  summer  months  to  cool  their  feverish 
skms,  has  for  sereral  years  past  been  allowed  to  become  a  stagnant 

Eond.  The  loss  by  eyaporation  from  so  large  a  surface  of  water 
as  been  supplied  partly  by  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  partly 
by  the  contents  of  certain  sewers  which  have  been  made  to  empty 
themselves  here,  to  refresh  with  their  exhalations  the  crowd  of  smoke- 
dried  citizens  who  throng  the  fashionable  promenades  and  drives  which 
surround  it.  The  following  analyses  of  the  water  and  mud  of  the 
Serpentine  were  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Savory^  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  rharmaceutical  Society,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  TUt,  who  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  reference 
to  this  public  nuisance.  The  character  of  the  water  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  comparing  the  analysis  witii  that  of  the  waters  of  other 
rivers,  of  which  several  will  be  found  in  a  table  at  page  77  of  this  voL 

"  Examination  of  the  Water  and  Mud  of  the  Serpentine, 

Three  specimens  of  the  water  were  obtained,  from  different  parts  of  Uw 
river,  in  the  month  of  December,  and  after  continued  rains.  The  imperial 
gallon,  or  70,000  grains  of  each  specimen,  cfuefully  evaporated  to  dryness, 
afforded  of  solid  residue,  dried  at  300^  Fahr.,  as  follows . — 

No.  I  22.30  grains. 

No.  2  25.35       •* 

No.  3   27.00      " 

In  each  case,  the  water  when  much  concentrated,  "assumed  a  thick, 
greenish-yellow  appearance,  and  emitted  an  offensive  smell.  The  smell  of 
one  of  the  specimens  resembled  that  of  a  oesspooL  The  solid  residue  in 
each  case,  was  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  specimen  No.  1  was 
submitted  to  analysis,  and  yielded — 

Grains  in 
Sabstances  fonnd.  Imperial  gallon. 

SlUca 590000 

Carbonate  of  lime 603128 

"         '•  magnesia 709279 

"         ««    soda 6.045783 

Chloride  of  sodium    5.180700 

Sulpliate  of  soda 2.097250 

Phosphates  of  lime  andiron 2.100000 

Organic  matter  4.973860 

22.300000 

A  specimen  of  the  mud  taken  from  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river  was 
dried  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  submitted  to  analysis.  It  was 
found  to  contain — 

Gnini. 

Insoluble  silicates 75.2 

Carbonate  of  lime   2.02 

Peroxide  of  iron 7.89 

Sulphate  of  soda 2.08 

•«  lime 2.06 

Alumina    • ••..•• a  trace 

Organic  matter,  containing  .44  of  sulphur,  and  .742  of)      g^K 
nitrogen,  equivalent  to  .902  of  ammonia , ) 

98.60 
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In  the  decomposition  which  the  organic  matter  would  nndergo,  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air  and  water,  the  Bulphnr  above  indicated  would  be  con- 
verted into  tnlphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  volatile  sulphur  compounds, 
and  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia,  forming,  at  times,  hydrosulphuiet  of 
ammonia,  the  product  of  privies  and  of  cesspools." 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  BISXJLPHURET  OF  CARBON. 

BT  M.  CUAMDBLON. 

The  numerous  applications  which  have  recently  been  made  of  bisul- 
pliuret  of  carbon  have  rendered  it  important  to  ascertain  the  best  method 
of  preparing  this  compound  abundantly  and  economically.  The  apparatus 
us^  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  twenty-eigbt  inches  long.  This  cylinder  is  permanently 
dosed  at  one  end,  and  furnished  with  a  cover,  which  is  screwed  on  at  the 
other  end.  Through  the  latter  an  iron  tube,  two  inches  in  duuneter,  passes 
to  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  :  this  tube  is  furnished  with  an  iron 
stopper  at  its  upper  extremity.  There  is  also  a  wide  tube  connecting  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  with  a  suitable  refrigerator,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
condensing  tube  of  the  refrigerator  is  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  a  botUe 
containing  some  water. 

The  iron  cylinder  is  filled  with  wood  charcoal,  and  is  then  placed  in  a 
suitable  furnace  ;  when  it  has  acquired  a  dull  red  heat  some  pieces  of  sul- 
phur are  introduced  through  the  tube,  which  is  then  immediately  dosed 
with  the  stopper.  The  sulphur  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  passing 
over  the  red-hot  charcoal,  combines  to  form  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and 
this  is  condensed  in  the  refrigerator  and  collected  in  the  bottle  of  water. 
With  six  pounds  of  charcoal  and  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  roll  sulphur, 
ten  pints  of  the  crude  bisulphuret  may  be  made  in  tiie  course  of  six  or 
seven  hours.— Jbama/  dt  PharmaeiM* 


ADULTERATION  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR. 

BT  VE.  JAMBS  GRANT. 

I  BBGy  through  the  medium  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal ^  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  the  adulteration  of 
powdered  cream  of  tartar,  as  it  is.  I  believe,  one  of  those  articles  which 
from  its  cheapness,  &c.  is  generally  supposed  not  to  be  worth  sophis- 
ticating. A  specimen  obtained  from  one  of  the  most  respectable 
wholesale  Druggists  in  London  yielded,  in  100  grains,  8j^  grains  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsani). 

As  cream  of  tartar  is  the  source  to  which  the  Chemical  student  is 
generally  refnred  for  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  the  exposure  of  this 
fraud  becomes  doubly  important. 

Bristol,  Feb.  12,  1849. 

COLLODION  AS  A  COATING  FOR  PILLS. 

BT  MB.  E.  H.  DUBSSN. 

I  rtKD  that  collodion  may  be  usefully  employed  for  coating  pills^ 
for  this  purpose  the  pills  may  be  placed  on  the  point  of  a  fine  yin  or 
needle,  and  dipped  into  the  solution  of  gun  cotton.    The  solution  I 
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used  had  a  ap.  gr.  of  0.810,  and  I  found  two  dippings  gave  a  perfeet 
coating.  An  aloetic  or  colocynth  pill  thus  covered  may  be  placed  on 
the  tongue,  and  no  taste  experienced  of  the  bitter  ingredients  entering 
into  its  composition.  Its  medicinal  eflfect  is  not  interfered  with. 
Solutions  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform,  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon 
effects  the  same  purpose,  but  the  collodion  is  preferable. 

Dublm,  Feb.  10, 1849. 

DECOLORIZATION  OF  SUGAR. 

Specific€Uion  of  Patent  of  Johann  Arnold  Steinkamp,  of  Leicester  Sqvaref 
Leicester  Street,  in  the  County  of  Middleaex,  Gentleman,  for  Improvement 
in  the  Manufacture  qf  Sugar  from  the  Cane,  and  in  liefining  Raw  Sugar, 
Dated  ISth  July,  1848. 

Now  know  ye,  that  in  compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the  said 
Johann  Arnold  Steinkamp,  do  hereby  declare  the  nature  of  my  said  inven- 
tion, and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  of  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  the  cane,  and  in  refining  raw  sugar,  to  consist  in 
clarifying  and  purifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  well  as  raw  sugar, 
by  means  of  raw  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  cut  up  or  otherwise 
divided  into  small  lengths,  varying  from  about  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long. 

The  external  gloss  on  the  raw  cotton  is  destroyed  by  pouring  hot  water 
upon  it,  turning  it  about,  and  thoroughly  wetting  it,  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  the  water  a^ut  twelve  hours  ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

The  apparatus  required  is  a  vessel  (whidi  I  prefer  to  be  rather  wider  in 
the  top)  ;  a  cock  is  placed  just  above  the  bottom  to  draw  off  tho  liquid ; 
above  this  there  is  a  wooden  frame  crossed  by  thin  strips  of  wood,  over 
which  a  coarse  cloth  is  stretched.  In  order  to  clean  100  pounds  of  raw 
sugar,  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  raw  cotton  is  required,  which 
having  been  prepared  as  before  described,  when  taken  from  the  water  and 
press^  by  the  hand,  will  weigh  about  six  or  seven  pounds. 

In  order  to  clean  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  the  requisite  weight  of  pre- 
pared cotton  is  placed  in  the  filter,  and  as  much  water  is  poured  therein 
as  will  distribute  it  smoothly  and  equally  in  the  water.  The  water  is  let 
out  of  the  filter  by  opening  the  cock,  and  the  cotton  will  fall  into  its  proper 
position. 

Upon  this  cotton  a  coarse  doth  is  laid,  upon  which  is  laid  a  frame 
crossed  by  thin  strips  of  wood,  which  is  to  be  so  formed  that  when  required 
it  may  be  pressed  down  upon  the  cotton. 

Por  the  refining  of  raw  sugar,  to  every  thousand  pounds  weight  of  sugar 
I  add  fhQ  hundred  to  six  hundbred  pounds  of  water,  one  to  two  pounds  of 
chalk  in  powder,  and  half  a  pound  of  starch  (the  starch  not  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  appears  to  have  a  benefldal  efibct). 

The  sugar  is  then  heated  until  it  boils,  and  kept  boiling  from  eight  to  ten 
minutes ;  during  the  time  to  be  well  stirred,  and  the  scum  or  froth  skimmed 
off.  The  liquor  is  then  allowed  to  pass  through  a  sieve  for  the  purpose  of 
separatinff  the  liquor  from  the  coarse  impurities.  The  poiuing  in  of  the 
sugar  will  drive  the  water  out  of  the  prepared  cotton,  which  will  run  off 
by  the  cock.  This  water  is  to  be  preserved,  so  that  at  the  termination  of 
the  filtration  it  may  again  be  poured  upon  tiie  cotton. 

If  the  sugar  should  run  off  too  quickly,  the  cotton  is  to  be  lightly  pressed 
down,  whidi  operation  newly-prepared  cotton  will  generally  require,  as  it 
is  very  elastic  and  spongy,  but  when  it  has  been  in  use  a  few  times  it  loses 
this  character. 

As  soon  as  the  sugar  has  passed  through  the  filter,  it  possesses  a  very 
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pard  and  sweet  taste,  and  may  now  be  boiled  down  to  the  point  of  crystal- 
lization, as  the  substances  made  use  of  in  this  cleansing,  clearing,  or  refin- 
ing of  the  raw  sugar  are  perfectly  neutral  with  respect  to  it.  Less  un- 
crystallizable  sugar  is  produced,  and  as  sugar  so  treated  has  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  crystallize,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  boiling  and 
claying  processes. 

By  pouring  water  into  the  filter,  it  can  be  perfectly  cleared  off  the  sugar, 
while  the  impurities  remain  fixed  in  the  cotton,  and  this  will  be  evident 
by  merely  taking  the  cotton  out  of  the  filter  and  washing  it.  After  it  has 
been  perfectly  cleansed  and  washed,  it  may  be  used  again. 

I  may  observe  the  cotton  may  be  mixed  and  even  boiled  with  the  sugar, 
and  afterwards  poured  into  the  filtering  vessel,  and  the  liquor  made  to 
pass  through  the  cotton,  in  place  of  the  cotton  being  first  put  into  the  fil- 
tering vessel  as  above  explained. 

I  employ  the  same  means  as  those  before  described,  for  clarifying  raw 
sugar,  for  cleansing  the  sugar-cane  juice  in  the  colonies,  whether  the  juice 
be  cleared  by  means  of  caustic  lime,  and  afterwards  through  the  cotton  as 
before  described,  or  better  following  my  process,  having  the  chalk  mixed 
with  the  juice  of  the  cane,  quickly  boiled  up,  and  kept  at  the  boiling  point 
for  some  time,  skimming  the  impurities  as  they  arise,  and  then  filtered 
through  my  cotton  filter  ;  then  for  the  most  part,  the  fermentation  and 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  will  be  prevented,  as  at  the  boiling  point  no 
fermentation  can  arise  (similar  to  the  wort  of  beer)  and  the  acids  which 
are  in  the  sugar  are  absorbed  or  neutralized  by  the  chalk. 

An  overplus  or  surplusage  of  chalk  is  perfectly  harmless  by  the  filtering 
through  the  cotton,  the  chalk  together  with  all  azotic  and  extraneous 
substances  are  quickly  removed.  By  this  process,  the  greatest  possible 
produce  in  sugar  will  be  gained,  and  the  colouring  product  (the  result  for 
the  most  part  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar)  will  be  avoided,  and  thua 
its  quantity  and  quality  wUl  be  increased  and  ameliorated— in  place  of 
cotton,  or. in  combination  with  cotton,  other  vegetable  fibres  may  be 
similarly  employed. 

That  which  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  use  of  cotton  or  vegetable 
fibre,  cut  up  or  divided  into  snudl  lengths  (preferring  cotton  to  other  vege- 
table materials),  in  the  clearing,  purification,  and  refining  raw  sugar  as 
before  described.    In  witness  whereof,  I  the  said,  &c,  &c.,  &c. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  CHLOROFORM  ON  THE  SENSITIVE 

PLANT  (MIMOSA  PUDICA,) 

BT  PROFESSOa  UABCET,  OF  GENEVA. 

When  one  or  two  drops  of  pure  chloroform  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
common  petiole  of  a  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant,  this  petiole  is  seen  almost 
immediately  to  droop,  and  an  instant  after  the  foliolcs  close  successively 
pair  by  pair,  beginning  with  those  which  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
each  brancli.*  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  minutes,  sometimes  more,  ac- 
cording as  the  plant  is  more  or  less  sensitive,  most  of  the  leaves  next  to 
the  chloroformed  leaf  and  situated  beneath  it  on  the  same  stalk,  droop  one 
after  another,  and  their  folioles  contract,  although  generally  in  a  less  com- 
plete manner  than  those  of  the  leaf  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
chloroform.  After  a  rather  long  time,  varying  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  plant,  the  leaves  o\yea  again  by  degrees  ;  but  on  trying  to  irritate 
them  by  the  touch,  it  is  seen  that  they  have  become  nearly  insensible  to 
tills  kind  of  excitement,  and  no  longer  close  as  before.    They  thus  remain 


♦  I  previously  convinced  myself  by  experiment  that  a  drop  of  water, 
placed  delicately  on  a  leaf  of  the  sensitive  x'lant,  caused  no  movement. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  H 
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na  if  torpid  for  some  time,  and  generallj  do  not  reooTer  their  prindtire 
sensitiveness  till  after  some  hours.  If,  however,  when  they  are  in  this 
state  of  apparent  torpidity,  they  are  subjected  again  to  the  action  of  the 
chloroform,  they  close  as  they  did  the  first  time.  It  is  not  till  after  they 
have  been  chloroformed  several  times,  that  they  lose  all  kind  of  sensitiveness, 
at  least  until  the  next  day  ;  sometimes  they  even  fade  completely  at  the 
end  of  too  frequent  repetitions  of  the  experiment.  In  all  cases  the  effects 
observed  are  the  more  marked  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  chloroform 
employed  and  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  the  plant. 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  produced  if,  instead  of  placing  the  drop 
of  chloroform  on  the  base  of  the  petiole,  it  is  laid  on  the  folioles  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  branch.  The  folioles  of  this  branch  immediately  be- 
gin to  close  pair  by  pair,  the  common  petiole  droops,  lastly  the  folioles  of 
the  other  branches  close  in  turn.  At  the  end  of  two  of  three  minutes,  the 
nearest  opposite  leaf,  and  if  the  plant  is  vigorous,  most  of  the  other  leaves 
situated  below  on  the  same  stalk,  follow  their  example.  "When,  after  some 
time,  the  leaves  open  again,  the  same  want  of  sensitiveness  is  manifested 
as  in  the  preceding  case. 

A  singular  feature  in  this  phenomenon  is  the  manner  in  which  the  action 
of  the  chloroform  is  propagated  from  one  branch  to  another,  then  from  one 
leaf  to  another,  even  when  tlie  liquid  disappears  by  evaporation  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  deposited.  Tliis  action,  as  we  have  just  seen,  appears  to  be  com- 
municated from  the  leaf  to  the  stalk,  following  in  the  latter  a  descending 
direction  ;  generally  the  leaves  situated  beneath  the  chloroformed  leaf  are 
not  at  all  affected.  De  CandoUe,  in  making  an  analogous  experiment  on  a 
sensitive  plant  with  a  drop  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  remarked,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  the  leaves  above  the  leaf  toudicJ  which  closed,  without 
those  situated  beneath  participating  in  this  motion*.  The  observation  of 
our  learned  countryman  is  quite  naturally  explained  by  attributing  to  the 
ascending  sap  tlic  transport  of  the  corrosive  poison,  a  transport  which,  in 
this  case,  would  take  place  in  the  direction  from  below  upwards.  But  how 
to  account  for  the  apparent  transmission  of  the  cflfects  of  the  chloroform 
in  the  contrary  direction,  from  above  downwards  ?  Might  the  descending 
sap  more  i)eculiar]y  have  the  property  of  transmitting  the  narcotic 
effects  of  this  singular  compound  from  one  part  of  the  sensitive  plant  to 
the  other  ?  or  might  there  exist  in  this  plant  some  special  organ  suscepti- 
ble of  being  affected  by  certain  vegetable  poisons  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  nervous  system  of  animals  ?  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  in- 
vestigations of  iJutrochet  and  other  physiologists,  there  still  prevails  too 
much  obscurity  on  this  subject  to  hazard  an  opinion.  But  in  any  case 
the  fact  is  singular,  and  appears  to  me  to  merit  the  attention  of  persons 
aocostomed  to  engage  in  questions  of  this  nature. 

Experiments  of  the  same  kind,  made  on  the  contractility  of  the  sensitive 
plant  with  rectified  ether,  have  furnished  me  with  results  nearly  similar 
to  the  preceding  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  whilst  one  drop  of 
chloroform  placed  on  the  common  petiole  of  a  leaf  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  a  branch  of  a  sensitive  plant  suffices  to  cause  most  of  the  other  leaves 
situated  beneath  on  the  same  branch  to  close,  ether  in  general  produces 
an  effect  only  on  the  leaf  itself  with  which  it  is  put  in  contact  The  next 
leaves  have  generally  appeared  to  me  not  affected,  I  must  however  add, 
that  my  experiments  with  ether  having  been  made  after  the  others,  and 
at  a  time  of  year  when  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plant  already  began  to 
diminish,  it  is  possible  that  the  intensity  of  the  effects  produced  may 
have  thereby  been  affected.— Phtloaophicai  Magazine. 

*  De  Candolle,  Physiohgie  V^gitale,  vol.  il.  p.  866. 
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The  Friday  evening  meetings  were  commenced  for  the  season  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  the  19th  of  January,  when  a  discourse  was 
delivered 

"  On  the  Idea  of  Polarity,"  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  had  been  induced,  he  said,  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  with  this  subject,  which  in  some  respects 
might  be  considered  dry  and  uninteresting,  affording  no  experimental 
illustrations,  from  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  having  clear  con- 
ceptions of  the  different  ideas  involved  in  the  application,  under  various 
circumstances,  of  the  term  Polarity.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  notion  of  polarity  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  advances 
recently  made  and  now  making  in  science. 

Before  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  polarity,  it  was  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  speak  of  poles.  The  first  scientific  allusion  to  poles 
was  made  by  Gilbert  in  his  book  on  the  magnet,  published  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  he  speaks  of  the  poles 
or  termini  which  limit  the  direction  of  the  force  of  the  magnet,  and 
the  leading  idea  still  associated  with  the  magnet,  is  that  of  its  possessing 
a  north  and  south  pole,  from  which  different  forces  emanate.  But 
Gilbert  had  further  noticed  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  by  which  the 
magnetic  needle  is  influenced.  The  facts  connected  with  magnetism 
were  at  that  time  but  imperfectly  known,  and  some  crude  theories  were 
therefore  suggested  for  their  explanation.  Haunsteen,  a  Dane,  col- 
lected a  number  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
from  which  he  inferred  that  the  earth  had  four  poles  by  which  the 
magnetic  needle  was  attracted.  Subsequently,  a  wiaer  and  juster  view 
was  taken  of  the  phenomena  which  had  been  observed,  and  these  were 
found  fully  to  liarmonize  with  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
only  two  poles.  It  was  shown  that  the  irregularities  which  seemed  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  four  poles,  were  mere  local  aberrations  not 
materially  affecting  the  general  direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force.     Finally,  the  notion  of  poles  was  merged  into  that  of  polarity. 

This  notion  of  polarity  has  subsequently  been  applied  for  the  expla* 
nation  of  a  variety  of  phenomena  in  different  branches  of  science. 
About  twenty  years  ago.  Mains  employed  the  term  polarization  of 
light.  In  this  case  the  term  is  meant  to  imply  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  undulatory  theory,  the  vibrations  are  in  one  plane,  giving  to  the 
ray  of  light  the  character  of  a  fiat  ruler,  so  ihat  with  certain  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  mineral  tourmaliney  it  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted when  the  plane  of  vibration  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the 
crystalline  axis  of  the  mineral,  but  not  otherwise.  Whilst,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  magnet,  the  term  polarity  indicates  the  existence  of 
ends  having  different  properties,  in  the  case  of  a  ray  of  light  it  relates 
to  the  existence  of  sides  which  are  different. 

In  connection  with  electricity,  again,  the  notion  of  polarity  is  applied 
to  indicate  the  two  oppositely  endowed  ends  of  a  galvanic  battery,  or 
of  the  particles  or  masses  of  matter  while  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
trical induction.  The  connection  between  electrical  and  magnetic 
polarity  has  been  developed  and  traced  out  by  (Erstcd  and  Faraday, 
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the  latter  having  shown  that  either  of  these  forces  might  be  trans- 
formed into  the  other. 

A  similar  relation  fo  that  observed  between  electricity  and  magne- 
tism, was  found  to  exist  between  chemical  affinity  and  electricity,  so 
that  here  again  there  was  another  case  for  the  application  of  the  notion 
of  polarity. 

More  recently,  Dr.  Faraday  and  M.  Plficker  have  ascertained  that  a 
certain  relation  exists  between  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  and 
that  in  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  attracted  to  each  other  in  the 
formation  of  crystals. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
theories  of  M.  Couloumb  and  Dr.  Faraday,  and  pointed  out  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  development  of  theories  which  tended 
to  afford  a  rational  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Friday t  January  Q6th. — **  On  the  Crystalline  Polarity  of  Bismuth 
and  other  bodies,  and  its  relation  to  the  Magnetic  Force/^  by  Pro- 
fessor Faraday. — This  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  communication  by 
Professor  Faraday  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  object  on  the  present 
occasion  was  to  explain  in  as  popular  a  manner  as  possible  the  results 
of  his  late  investigations  on  the  connection  of  magnetism  with  crystal- 
lization. Having  had  occasion  to  prepare  some  small  cylinders  of 
bismuth,  by  casting  them  in  glass  tubes  for  some  magnetic  experiments, 
he  found  that  they  presented  anomalous  results  when  placed  under  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  magnet.  A  closer  examination  showed  that 
this  arose  from  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  bismuth.  On  selectiug 
some  well- defined  crystals  of  bismuth,  and  suspending  one  of  these 
with  perfect  freedom  of  motion  in  the  magnetic  field  between  the  two 
poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  it  was  found  that  the  crystsd  always  took 
a  certain  position,  pointing  as  a  magnetic  needle  would.  If,  the  parts 
of  the  crystal  which  pointed  towards  the  poles  of  the  magnet  were 
turned  into  another  direction,  on  leaving  it  free  to  move  they  would 
again  assume  their  original  position.  The  line  passing  through  the 
crystal,  when  thus  pointing  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  magnetic 
axis,  he  calls  the  magne'Crystailic  axis  of  the  crystal.  In  the  case  of 
bismuth,  he  has  found  this  to  be  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
brightest  of  the  four  cleavage  planes  of  the  crystal.  This  property 
which  the  crystal  possesses  of  pointing,  when  placed  in  the  magnetic 
field,  is  quite  independent  of  any  attraction  or  repulsion  exerted 
towards  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking /7o7artYy, 
according  to  Faraday,  for  that  part  of  the  crystal  which  points  to  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet  would  equally  point  to  the  south  pole  if 
turned  rounds  although  it  will  not  remain  in  any  other  direction  than 
in  this  line.     He  calls  this  diametrality  to  distinguish  it  from  polarity. 

Other  crystalline  substances  besides  bismuth  were  found  to  possess 
the  same  property,  and  it  was  not  found  to  be  confined  either  to  mag- 
netic or  to  diamagnetic  bodies. 

He  considers  that  the  magne-crystallic  force  is  an  induced  power, 
not  pre-existing  in  the  crystal,  but  caused  by  the  influence  of  a  power- 
ful magnetic  current. 

Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  defer  the  further  notice  of  these  meetings, 
which  have  been  commenced  tliis  season  with  great  spirit 
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Hand-Book  of  Chemistbt.  By  Leopold  Gmelik,  &c.  &c.  Translated 
bj  HfiNRir  Watto,  B.A.,F.C.S.,  Assistant  in  the  Birkbeck  Labobatory, 
Uniyersity  College,  London. 

Printed  for  the  Cavendish  Society. 

In  a  previous  nmnber  of  this  Journal  (for  Noyember,  1848)  we  have 
noticed  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  the  Cavendish  Society. 
Another  volume  has  now  been  issued  as  part  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society  fpr  1848.  Gmelin^s  Hand-hook  of  Chemistry  has  long  been 
held  in  very  high  estimation  on  the  Continent,  and  also  in  this  country 
by  those  conversant  with  the  language  (German)  in  which  it  is  pub- 
lished. To  a  large  proportion  of  our  Chemists,  however,  it  has  hitherto 
been  a  sealed  b<x>k,  for  although  it  has  often  been  suggested  that  a 
translation  of  tins  work  into  English  would  be  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  our  scientific  literature,  yet  no  publisher  has  had  the  courage  to 
undertake  it. 

We  may  refer  our  readers  to  vol.  iii.,  page  83,  vol.  iv.,  page  523, 
and  vol.  vi.,  page  545,  of  this  Journal,  for  analyses  of  Gmelm's  work, 
which,  when  those  notices  were  written,  existed  only  in  the  lanj^age  of 
its  author.  Having  so  fully  reviewed  the  original,  we  shall  prmcipally 
confine  our  attention  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  manner  in  whicn  the 
translation  has  been  executed.    The  task  of  rendering  the  work  of  the 
great  German  Chemist  into  English  was  committed  to  ]Mr.  Watts,  the 
able  assistant  of  the  late  Mr.  Fownes,  in  the  Birkbeck  Laboratory  of 
University  College,  and  he  appears  to  have  well  fulfilled  what  was 
required  in  such  an  undertaking.     The  last  German  edition  of  the 
first  part  of  Gmelin's  work  was  published  in  1843,  since  which  time 
many  important  discoveries  have  oeen  made  in  the  branches  of  science 
— ^namely,  the  general  laws  of  Chendcal  action,  and  the  Chemical  re- 
lations of  light,  heat,  and  electricity — to  which  the  present  volume  re- 
lates ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  all  the  most  important  facts  elicited 
in  such  investigations,  should  be  incorporated,  so  as  to  bring  the  work 
in  a  bibliograpnical  point  of  view  up  to  the  present  period :  at  the 
same  time  any  deviation  from  the  text  of  the  original  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  have  destroyed  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  standard  work  of 
reference.    Li  both  these  respects  the  translator  has  fulfilled  the  re- 
quisite conditions :  he  has  adhered  closely  to  the  text  of  his  author, 
and  has  nevertheless  added  in  separate  paragraphs,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  original  matter,  such  notices  as  were  required  by  the 
advancement  of  science. 

The  principal  additions  relate  to  the  foUowinff  subjects  : — ^Relation 
between  atonuc  weight  and  density ;  relation  of  light  to  magnetism ; 
the  calotype  process;  thermography;  radiation -and  conduction  of 
heat ;  expansion ;  specific  heat ;  latent  heat  of  liquids  and  of  vapours ; 
tension  of  vapours ;  liquefaction  and  solidification  of  gases ;  develop- 
ment of  heat  in  chemical  combination ;  decomposition  of  water  by 
heat ;  development  of  electricity  by  the  escape  of  hi^h-pressure  steam ; 
Grove*s  gas  voltaic  battery ;  and  the  magnetic  condition  of  all  matter. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  large  amount  of  important  matter  has 
been  added  which  will  render  the  translation  valuable  even  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  original.    The  following  quotation 
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will  serre  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  treats 
his  subjects,  and  it  may  also  serve  to  show  how  he  has  been  treated  by 
the  translator : — 

TECHNICAL  APPUCATI0N8  OF  OALTAKTSSr. 

1.  Galvanic  precipitation  of  a  thin  layer  of  one  metal  on  the  surface  of 

another, 

Gi/«/in^.— This  process  may  be  performed  upon  silver,  brass,  or  copper, 
but  not  upon  iron.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  bladder  containing  dilute 
ncid,  in  Avhich  zinc  is  immersed,  and  a  jar  within  which  the  bladder  is 
placed.  The  jar  contains  the  solution  of  gold,  together  with  the  metal  to 
be  gilt,  which  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  zinc  (The  gold  solution 
and  the  metal  to  be  gilt  may  also  be  placed  within  the  bladder, — the  dilute 
acid  and  a  cylindrical  zinc  plate  surroundhig  the  bladder  being  placed  in 
the  outer  vessel. )~Thc  more  dilute  the  acid,  the  feebler  is  the  current, 
and  the  better  does  the  gilding  go  on  ;— e.  ^.,  six  drops  of  acid  to  a  glass  of 
water.  Sulphuric  acid  is  used  for  silver,  nitric  acid  with  copper  or  brass. 
— The  gold  solution,  which  is  made  as  neutral  as  possible,  contains  five 
milligrammes  of  gold  in  a  cubic  centimetre,  and  therefore  one  gramme  of 
gold  in  a  litre  (about  two  pounds).  A  weaker  solution  g^ves  a  darker, 
and  a  solution  containing  copper  mixed  with  the  gold,  a  redder  gilding.— 
The  metal  to  be  gilt  must  be  either  polished  or  merely  cleaned.  In  the 
former  case,  the  metal  takes  the  gilding  more  readily,  and  the  gilt  surface 
has  a  much  greater  lustre,  and  merely  requires  rubbing  with  fine  linen  or 
with  leather  to  give  it  a  very  high  degree  of  polish  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
gilding  is  taken  slowly,  has  a  duller  surface,  and  requires  to  be  rubbed 
with  the  burnishing  steel.  Ignited  silver  takes  a  finer  gilding  than  that 
which  has  not  been  ignited. 

The  zinc  is  attached  to  a  thick  copper  wire,  and  this  to  a  silver  or  pla- 
tinum wire,  which  touches  at  one  point  the  metal  to  be  gilt  :  this  point 
must  however  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  otherwise  no  gold  will  be 
deposited  upon  it.  Before  the  gilding  process  is  commenced,  the  metal  is 
dipped  into  dilute  acid  to  free  it  from  all  impurities — silver  in  sulphuric, 
copper  and  brass  in  nitric  acid.  If  the  zinc,  contained  in  a  bladder  filled 
with  the  same  acid,  be  at  the  same  time  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  gas- 
bubbles  evolved  on  the  surface  of  the  silver  or  copper  will  serve  to  cleanse 
it  still  more  efTectually. 

After  this  the  gilding  is  commenced.  The  bladder  with  the  zinc  being 
first  placed  in  the  gold  solution  the  circuit  is  closed  by  immersing  the 
object  previously  metallically  connected  with  the  zinc.  The  metal  to  be 
gilt,  especially  if  it  be  silver,  must  not  be  left  for  a  moment  in  the  gold 
solution  without  galvanic  connection— otherwise  it  will  either  not  be  gilt 
at  all  or  the  gilding  will  be  very  bad.  If  therefore  the  inside  of  a  vessd  is 
to  be  gilt,  the  bladder  with  the  acid  and  zinc  being  suspended  within  it, 
the  gold  solution  must  be  poured  into  the  vessel  down  the  sides  of  the 
bladder,  so  that  galvanic  connection  may  be  immediately  formed.  The 
galvanic  current  must  be  so  weak  that  scarcely  any  gas  shall  be  evolved  on 
the  surface  of  the  silver  or  copper ;  for  any  considerable  evolution  of  gas 
would  interfere  with  the  deposition  of  the  gold.  A  feeble  current  is  parti- 
cularly necessary  when  sharp  edges  occur,  for  these  are  difficult  to  gild. 
The  current  is  regulated  by  partially  withdrawing  the  zinc  or  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  acid.  After  remaining  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  gold  solu- 
tion, the  metal  is  agzun  immersed  in  dilute  acid  ;  it  is  likewise  advantageous 
to  immerse  the  zinc  and  bladder  at  the  same  time  (for  this  makes  the  gilding 
more  brilliant,  and  ensures  a  more  abundant  deposition  of  gold  at  the  next 
immersion).  The  metal  is  then  briskly  rubbed  with  fine  linen  and  dried, 
then  again  subjected  to  galvanic  action  in  the  gold  solution — and  so  on. 
Polished  objects  require  two  or  three  immersions — unpolished  ones  fire  or 
six. 
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Bfa88  requires  less  gold  and  takes  a  rodder  gilding  than  silver,  the 
gilding  on  which  is  rather  of  a  greenish  yellow.  The  gilding  is  perma- 
nent 

Those  parts  of  an  object  which  are  not  to  he  gilt  are  corered  with  wax, 
or  washed  with  gold  solution  by  means  of  a  brush. 

The  solution  of  gold  when  weakened  by  use  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion. The  bladder,  whiA  requires  frequent  renewal,  yields  a  quantity  of 
gold  when  burnt  to  ashes.  (De  la  Rive,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  73, 398  ;  also  J, 
pr,  Chenu  20,  167.) 

R.  Bottger  makes  use  of  the  following  apparatus  for  gilding  and  plati- 
nizing. A  wide  cylinder  has  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  its  base,  through 
which  there  passes  a  copper  wire  cemented  in  with  sealing-wax.  The 
part  of  the  wire  within  the  cylinder  is  formed  into  a  flat  spiral,  upon 
which  is  laid  a  piece  of  amalgamated  zinc.  The  cylinder  contains  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  is  immersed  a  cylinder  open  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  but  tied  over  at  tlie  bottom  with  a  thin  bladder.  The  cylinder 
contains  solution  of  gold,  in  which  the  metal  to  be  gilt  is  immersed  after  it 
has  been  first  connected  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  wound  round  it, 
with  the  copper  wire  proceeding  from  the  zinc.  (A  drawing  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  given  in  the  memoir.)  The  gold  solution  contains  one  part  of 
chloride  of  gold,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  excess  of  acid,  in  1 60  parta 
of  water  ;  or  still  better,  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  dissolved  in  water. 
Each  immersion  lasts  for  a  minute  at  the  utmost,  and  is  followed  by 
washing  with  water  and  drying,  accompanied  by  brisk  rubbing  with  fine 
linen,  and  polishing  with  powdered  chalk.  Silver  requires  five  or  six, 
steel  ten  or  twelve  immersions,  lasting  from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute. 
When  the  silver  object  is  connected  with  the  zinc  by  a  copper  wire,  part 
of  which  dips  into  the  solution  of  gold,  the  gilding  acquires  a  strong 
reddish  tint ;  whereas,  when  silver  or  platinum  wires  are  used,  it  is  of  a 
full  bright  yellow.  If  the  gold  solution  contains  the  smallest  trace  of 
copper,  scarcely  anything  but  copper  is  at  first  deposited  upon  the  silver. 
Copper  also  does  not  show  any  appearance  of  gilding  for  some  time, 
because  the  red  colour  of  the  metal  shines  through.  (The  same  was 
observed  by  Bieweud,  J,  pr.  Ckem,  23,  253.)  Brass  may  be  gilt  almost  as 
well  as  silver,  tin  not  so  well.  German  silver  gives  a  coppery  kind  of 
gilding,  not  very  beautiful.  But  watch-springs,  pen-knives,  &c.,  may  be 
gilt  directly  by  De  la  Rive's  method.  Watch-springs  take  a  very  beautiful 
gilding,  when  they  are  freed  by  hydrochloric  aci(l  from  the  blue  film  of 
oxide.  On  long  knives  the  gilding  is  not  uniform,  being  thickest  at  the 
end  next  the  zinc.  Steel  which  is  to  be  gilt  must  be  brightly  polished 
without  oil ;  that  which  has  been  polished  with  oil  does  not  take  the  gold  ; 
for  it  retains  particles  of  oil  closely  attached  to  its  surface,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  attached  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  (R.  Bottger,  Ann,  Pharm,, 
35,  221  and  350.) 

The  bladder  recommended  by  De  la  Rive  reduces  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gold,  which  gives  it  a  purple  colour ;  a  cylinder  tied  over  with  bladder 
at  bottom  is  therefore  to  be  preferred.  Only  a  feeble  current  is  required, 
and  a  single  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  enough  for  every  ounce  of  water. 
If  the  gold  solution  reddens  litmus,  it  produces  a  dirty  yellow  coating  on 
the  silver,  hence  it  must  first  be  exactly  neutralized  with  carbonate  of 
soda.  It  must  likewise  be  more  dilute  than  Bottger  recommends  ;  water 
must  in  fact  be  added  to  it  till  a  plate  of  silver  dipped  into  ic  no  longer 
acquires  a  black  coating,  but  exhibits  a  bright  yellow  colour  on  being 
rubbed.  When  the  process  is  thus  conducted,  the  silver  no  longer  acquires 
ft  greenish  yellow,  but  a  pure  bright  yellow  gilding ;  or  if  it  be  connected 
with  the  zinc  by  a  copper  wire,  it  then  takes,  as  Bottger  found,  a  reddish- 
yeUow  gilding.  Steel  pens,  freed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  from  their 
blue  film  of  oxide,  may  be  gilt  without  the  aid  of  galvanism,  by  simply 
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immening  them  in  the  gold  solution  neutralized  as  above,  \inth  carbonate 
of  soda.  Copper  may  likewise  be  gilt  in  a  Teiy  short  time,  either  by 
ordinary  chemical  action,  like  steel,  or  by  the  galvanic  metliod.  (Eisner, 
J,  pr,  Chem.,  23,  148.) 

Walker  {Phil.  Mag.  J.  19,  328)  makes  use  of  the  current  of  a  voltaic 
battery.  Tlie  decomposing  cell  contains  a  solution  of  C3'anide  of  gold  and 
potassium  ;  the  anode  consists  of  a  plate  of  goMI^  and  the  cathode  of  the 
metal  to  be  gilt.  As  fast  as  gold  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  on 
the  cathode,  fresh  gold  is  dissolved  at  the  anode.  A  similar  method  is 
pursued  by  Elkington  {Compt.  rend,  13,  998  ;  also  Pogg.  55,  161),  according 
to  whom,  gilding  goes  on  more  quickly  at  a  somewhat  derated  tempera- 
ture than  in  the  cold. — According  to  Kuolz  (Pom,  55,  162),  the  following 
solutions  are  available  for  this  purpose :  cyanide  or  chloride  of  gold  iu 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  ordinary  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium or  red  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ;  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  in 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  in  aqueous  solution  of  soda  ; 
sulphuret  of  gold  in  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium.  The  last 
three  solutions  are  to  be  preferred — the  last^  which  contains  sulphur,  being 
the  best  of  all.  In  this  manner,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  packfong,  and 
steel  may  be  gilt  permanently,  beautifully,  and  of  any  required  thickness, 
A  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  gold  and  ten  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  in  100  parts  of  water,  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  six-pair 
Dfinieirs  battery,  deposits  in  three  minutes,  on  a  polished  silver  plate,  five 
square  centimetres  in  surface,  the  following  quantities  of  gold,  varying 
according  to  the  temperature  :  at  15^,  0.0126  ;  at  SS"",  0.0296  ;  and  at  60^, 
0.063  of  a  gramme. — The  quantity  of  gold  deposited  on  a  brass  plate  of 
equal  size  at  15^  in  two  minutes  was  0.012  of  a  gramme.  (Dumas.) 

De  la  liive's  method  produces  a  brilliant  gilding,  that  of  Ruolz  gives  a 
fine  frosted  surface  which  may  be  made  bright  by  polishing.  De  la  Rive's 
solution  acts  partly  by  ordinary  chemical  action,  because  it  contains  too 
much  gold  and  is  not  sufficiently  neutralized.  The  following  method  gives 
tlie  best  results.— Gold-solution  :  one  part  of  dry  chloride  of  gold  and  ten 
parts  of  ordinary  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  arc  dissolved  in  100  parts  of 
water,  filtered  from  cyanide  of  iron,  mixed  with  100  parts  of  saturated 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  this  mixture  is  diluted  with  an 
equal  or  double  quantity  of  water :  the  more  dilute  the  solution  the 
brighter  is  the  frosted  gilding  produced. — Liquid  in  the  zinc  vessel .-  solu- 
tion of  ordinary  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  common  salt : — solution  of 
common  salt  alone  acts  more  quickly  ;  but  for  gilding  silver  the  solation 
must  not  contain  too  much  common  salt,  otherwise  the  silver  will  be 
blackened  by  the  formation  of  chloride.  All  add  is  to  be  avoided ;  it 
gives  too  strong  a  current.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  the  gold  sdution 
and  the  liquid  in  the  zinc  vessel  of  the  same  spedfic  gravity,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  mix  too  easily.  For  the  same  reason,  the  level  of  the  two 
liquids  ought  to  be  the  same.  The  zinc  must  not  be  amalgamated,  other- 
wise chloride  of  mercury  will  be  introduced  into  the  gold  solution,  and  may 
be  reduced  on  the  metal. — Vessels :  for  gilding  small  objects,  the  gold  sdu- 
tion may  be  contained  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends ;  for  larger 
objects,  in  an  inverted  bell-jar,  furnished  with  a  tubulure.  The  lower  end 
of  the  glass  tube  or  the  tubulure  of  the  bell-jar  is  tied  over  with  linen,  and 
a  layer  of  kaolin  or  common  clay,  free  from  lime,  one  centimetre  in  height, 
and  moistened  with  solution  of  common  salt,  placed  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
tube  or  jar.  If,  instead  of  glass,  vessels  of  earthenware  are  used,  in  which 
endosmose  is  stronger  than  in  clay —then,  either  the  inner  and  outer  liquids 
must  have  the  same  composition  (with  the  exception  of  the  gold  contained 
in  the  inner),  or  the  earthen  vessel  must  bo  enclosed  within  a  bag  of 
muslin  filled  with  moist  day,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  surrounded  with  a 
coating  of  clay  one  or  two  centimetres  in  thickness. — The  brass,  copper. 
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or  silrer  wliich  is  to  be  gilt,  !■  well  bomished,  and  then  thoroughly  cleansed 
(decapS)  by  rubbing  it  with  lamp-black  moistened  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  spread  upon  linen— then  dipping  it  quickly  into  water,  then  again 
rubbing  it— and  so  on  :  when  perfectly  clean  and  bright,  it  is  well  dried. 
While  the  gilding  is  going  on,  the  object  is  frequently  turned,  so  that  the 
draosit  of  gold  may  be  uniform.  If  the  deposition  goes  on  too  slowly,  an 
additional  quantity  of  common  salt  is  added  to  the  liquid  in  the  outer 
yessel  containing  the  zinc— Warming  the  outer  yessel  in  a  water-bath  to 
20^  or  25<^  (68«  or  77^  Fahr.),  likewise  accelerates  the  gilding,  but  dimi- 
nishes its  lustre.  If  any  of  the  gold  solution  penetrates  into  the  outer 
yessel,  and  gold  is  in  consequence  precipitated  upon  the  zinc,  it  must  be 
removed.  A  thin  deposit  of  gold  makes  its  appearance  in  ten  minutes  ; 
to  produce  a  thick  deposit  several  hours  are  necessary.  The  gilding  on 
silver  is  first  g^reenish,  then  yellow,  then  after  twelve  hours,  reddish - 
yellow.  Brass  and  bronze  take  the  siding  much  more  quickly.  Finally, 
the  gUt  object  is  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  any 
iron  which  may  perchance  have  been  precipitated,  and  then  rubbed  with 
linen.    The  gildiug  holds  very  fast.  (Becquerel,  Compt.  rend,  14, 135.) 

When  a  copper  plate  is  to  be  etched, — insteaid  of  covering  it  with  the 
ordinary  etching  ground,  it  may  be  gilt  by  De  la  Rive*s  method,  and  then 
the  gold  removed  with  the  needle ;  in  tliis  manner  much  finer  lines  are 
obtained.  Moreover,  since  the  gold  remains  attached  to  the  surface,  the 
plate  may  be  corrected,  if  the  first  impression  should  be  faulty.  (De  la 
Bive,  J.  pr  Chem.,  22,  376. 

Piatimzmg. — ^This  may  be  done  upon  silver,  brass,  or  copper.  The  appa- 
ratus is  the  same  as  that  of  Bottger  for  gilding.  The  platinum  solution 
used  consists  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  platinum  in  1 60  parts  of  water — or 
better,  one  part  of  chloride  of  platinum,  and  one  part  of  common  salt  in 
160  of  water.  The  latter  solution  yields  a  sufficient  deposit  after  three 
immersions ;  whereas  with  the  former,  six  immersions  are  nscessary,  and 
the  coating  of  platinum  is  rather  grey  than  white.  Copper  which  has 
been  platinized,  is  afterwards  well  fuiapted  for  gilding.  This  may  be  done 
with  objects  obtained  by  the  electrotype  process — a  copper  wire  being 
fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  hinder  surface,  that  surface  covered  with  wax, 
the  front  surface  freed  from  every  trace  of  oxide  by  rubbing  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  fine  washed  sand— then,  by  the  preceding  method, 
first  platinized  and  afterwards  gilt.  Any  part  on  which.the  oxide  still 
remains  will  not  be  coated,  and  must  afterwards  be  cleaned  with  sand  and 
acid.    (R.  BottgerV 

For  platinizing  by  the  current  of  a  six-pair  Danieirs  battery,  it  is  best 
to  use  a  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium  in  potasli.  The 
operation  goes  on  as  quickly  as  gilding.  But  from  a  solution  of  one  part 
of  cyanide  of  platinum  and  ten  parts  of  yellow  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
in  100  parts  of  water,  platinum  is  very  slowly  precipitated,  even  when 
assisted  by  the  application  of  heat.    (Ruolz  and  Dumas,  Pogg,  55, 164). 

Silvering, — Copper  and  brass  may  be  silvered  in  the  above  apparatus,  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)  in 
five  and  a  third  part  of  aqueous  ammonia;  but  the  first  immersion  must 
not  last  longer  than  a  second.  (R.  Bottger) — ^Walker  proceeds,  according 
to  the  method  described  on  page  499,  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver 
and  potassium  as  the  electrolyte,  and  a  silver  plate  as  the  anode.  Accord- 
ing to  Ruolz,  who  likewise  uses  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  silvering 
may  be  produced  on  gold,  platinum,  copper,  bronze,  brass,  iron,  cast-iron, 
steel,  and  tin,  and  is  very  permanent— A  solution  of  one  part  of  cyanide 
of  silver  and  ten  parts  of  ordinary  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  100  parts 
of  water,  may  also  be  used.    (Dumas). 

Coppering, — A  solution  of  cyanide  of  copper  in  cyanide  of  potassium  or 
Mdium,  yields  a  coating  of  copper  when  acted  upon  by  the  current  of  an 
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eight-pair  Daniell's  battery —but  the  deposition  of  the  copper  is  very  slow, 
(liuolz) — In  a  similar  manner,  metals  may  be  coated  with  lead,  cobalt»  or 
nickel.    (Ruolz). 

Tinning. — Clean  copper  or  brass,  in  contact  with  cuttings  of  tin  in  a 
boiling  solution  of  peroxide  of  tin  in  potash,  becomes  covered  in  a  few 
minutes  with  a  white  permanent  layer  of  tin.  (R.  Bottger.) — Bronze  may 
likewise  be  tinned  in  this  manner.  With  electro-positive  metals,  on  the 
contrary,  such  as  iron  or  zinc,  the  current  of  a  battery  is  necessary. 
(Ruolz.) — On  this  principle  depends  the  tinning  of  brass  pins  by  disposing 
them  in  alternate  layers  with  tin  plates,  and  boiling  the  whole  in  a  solutiaii 
of  cream  of  tartar. 

Zirtking. — Copper  or  brass  cleaned  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
placed  in  close  contact  with  granulated  zinc,  in  a  boiling  saturated  solution 
of  sal  ammoniac,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  acquires  in  a  few 
minutes  a  specular  covering  of  zinc  Cream  of  tartar,  in  place  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  does  not  occasion  a  deposit  of  zinc  (R.  Bottger,  Ann,  Pharm,, 
84, 84,  39,  172).— By  means  of  the  electric  current  of  a  battery,  iron  wire, 
iron  plate,  cast-iron,  &c.,  may  also  be  coated  with  zinc,  and  preserved  from 
rust.  (Ruolz). 

In  conclusion,  we  hjive  only  to  add  that,  to  those  who  desire  to  pos- 
sess an  English  version,  the  only  one  ever  likelv  to  appear,  of  this 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  systematic  work  on  Chemistry  ex- 
tant, the  opportunity  is  now  presented  on  much  more  favourable  terms 
than  could  be  oiTered  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  publication. 
The  fact  of  its  being  attainable  only  by  members  of  the  Cavendish 
Society,  will  no  doubt  cause  a  considerable  accession  to  the  numbers 
of  this  useful  association.  Two  more  large  volumes  of  the  Hand-book, 
in  addition  to  a  third  book  on  some  other  Chemical  subject,  will  be 
issued  during  the  present  year  to  the  subscribers  for  1849. 

CouBS  El^mentairb  d*Hi8T0ire  Naturelle:  Botanique.  By  M. 
Adrien  de  Jussieu,  Membrc  de  L'Institut,  &c  Translated  by  Jambs 
Hewetson  Wilson,  F.L.S.,  &c  London  :  John  Van  Voorst,  1849. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  pp.  750. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  admirable  Elements  of  Botany^  by  M. 
Adrien  de  Jussieu,  has  at  length  been  translated  into  the  English 
language.  The  original  work  forms  part  of  the  Elementary  Course 
of  Natural  History  adopted  by  the  Couseil  Royal  de  rinstruction  pub- 
lique,  for  the  use  of  the  colleges  in  France.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  ruling  bodies  will  also  place  the 
sciences  under  their  fostering  care.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  government 
of  this  country,  boasting  as  it  does  to  be  foremost  in  civilization,  that 
our  scientific  and  literary  men  receive  so  little  encouragement.  We 
are  not  without  hope  that  the  recent  changes  in  our  universities,  in  the 
admission  of  the  sciences  in  their  extended  curriculum  of  education, 
miiy  tend  to  further,  in  some  measure,  this  most  desirable  object. 

We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  work  of  our 
author,  and  also  of  i*ecommending  it  to  students  acquainted  with  the 
French  language,  as  an  admirable  digest  of  the  science  of  Botany,  and 
we  trust  that  its  appearance  in  English  will  repay  boih  the  translator 
and  publisher  for  their  exertions.  It  is  very  well  translated  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  when  we  state  that  it  contains  about  seven  hundred  and 
Miy  closely  printed  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  nearly  eight  hundred 
wood-cuts,  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  believing  it  to  be  pub- 
lished at  a  very  reasonable  price.    This  work  is  rendered  more  com- 
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plet€  by  the  trapslator,  having  added  an  introduction,  taken  from  the 
Treatise  on  Zeoloyy^  published  in  the  same  course.  This  contains, 
besides  other  subjects,  some  good  observations  on  the  object,  utility, 
and  method  of  studying  Natural  History,  as  also  some  remarks  on 
the  distinctions  between  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  distinctive 
characters  between  the  Animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  having  been 
treated  of  in  the  last  number  of  our  Journal,  we  will  only  mention 
at  present  some  of  the  Chemical  characteristics,  as  given  by  Jussieu 
in  this  work,  between  a  Vegetable  and  an  Animal  membrane. 

**  The  Vegetable  membrane,  when  decomposed,  furnishes  acid  products 
and  residues  ;  when  burnt,  acetic  acid  and  a  carbonaceous  residue,  which 
is  not  (Utered  in  its  shape  ;  it  is  not  coloured  by  the  aqueous  solution  of 
iodine,  is  not  very  sensibly  affected  by  dilute  solutions  of  soda  and  potassa, 
by  ammonia  ;  not  at  all  by  the  hydrochloric,  acetic,  and  tannic  acids. 
The  Animal  membrane,  when  decomposed,  on  the  contrary,  gives  both 
acid  and  ammoniacal  products  and  residues ;  when  burnt,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  a  spongy  cj.rbonaceous  residue ;  it  is  coloured  yellow  by 
iodine  ;  is  dissolved  in  soda,  potassa,  and  ammonia,  in  hydrochloric  and 
acetic  acids  ;  is  contracted  by  tannic  acid,  at  the  same  time  combining 
intimately  with  it.  Such  are  the  distinctive  characters  clearly  established 
by  the  numerous  researches  of  M.  Payen." 

Afler  this  introduction,  Jussieu  commences  with  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Organs  of  Vegetation,  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  their  functions;  and 
afterwards  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Reproduction 
and  Fecundation,  and  concludes  this  portion  of  the  work  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  General  Phenomena  of  V  egetation,  including  under  this 
head  the  Colouring  Principles  of  Vegetables,  the  Development  of  Heat 
and  Light  bv  Plants,  and  tne  Phenomena  of  the  Directions  and  Motions 
of  Plants.  In  treating  of  these  subjects  he  is  always  remarkably  clear 
in  his  descriptions — as  an  instance  of  tliis  we  might  refer  to  the  section 
"  on  Phyllotaxy,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  stena,'*  in 
which  a  somewhat  complicated  subject  is  rendered  at  once  intelligible 
by  the  very  lucid  description  of  the  author.  The  translation  is  in 
this  part  also  very  good. 

We  think  that  the  translator  might  have  added  to  the  value  of  the 
work  by  appending  a  few  notes  to  certain  portions,  for  the  original 
treatise  has  been  now  published  some  years,  and  in  that  time  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  Botany.  Accordingly,  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  there  are  several  errors  or  omissions  m  the  text.  "VYe  will 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  progress  and  alterations  that  have  taken 

?lace  in  certain  parts  of  Botany.  Thus,  the  description  of  Laticiferous 
'issue,  as  it  is  given  by  Jussieu,  has  been  considerably  modified,  in- 
deed, many  authors  consider  these  Laticiferous  canals  to  be  nothing 
more  than  intercellular  passages,  lined  by  a  proper  membrane ;  and 
then  again  the  phenomena  of  Cyclosis,  mentioned  by  Jussieu,  has 
been  shewn  to  have  no  real  existence  in  nature,  but  to  be  produced  by 
the  wounding  or  compression  of  these  so-called  Laticiferous  canals. 

We  have  also  here  no  mention  of  Gasparrinrs  discovery  of  that 
additional  process  of  the  Stomates  which  is  found  in  certain  plants, 
and  has  been  named  a  Cistome.  It  consists  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
cuticle  into  the  cavity  beneath  the  Stomate  in  the  form  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  expansion. 

Again,  our  views  with  respect  to  the  Development  of  Cells,  Leaves, 
Stems,  and  other  Organs,  have  been  considerably  modified  and  enlarged 
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of  late  years  by  the  researcbes  of  Mobl,  Nageli,  De  Mercklin,  and 
many  otber  botanists,  of  which  we  have,  of  course,  no  description  in 
the  present  work ;  as  also  we  find  no  mention  of  M.  Panchon*s  me- 
moir on  the  arrillns  of  plants,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  this 
Journal  (See  page  306  of  die  present  volume).  Valuable  researches 
in  Embryology  and  many  other  parts  of  Botany  have  been  also  made 
since  the  first  appearance  of  the  original  work :  we  will  not  multiply  ex- 
amples, bnt  think  the  translator  would  have  done  right  to  have  adverted 
to  some  of  them  in  notes — more  particularly  when  recent  discoveries 
have  shown  the  views  of  the  author  to  be  in  any  respect  erroneous. 

Afler  the  Anatomical  and  Physiological  part  of  the  work,  M.  de 
Jussieu  enters  upon  an  examination  of  the  Prmciples  of  Classification 
and  explains  a  few  of  the  more  important  Systems  and  Methods  that 
have  been  proposed  at  different  times  for  the  Classification  of  Plants. 
He  then  mves  the  characteristics  of  a  few  important  Natural  Orders 
or  Families,  the  characters  of  which  appear  to  be  extremely  well 
selected.  In  this  work  the  method  of  A.  L.  de  Jussieu  has  been 
followed  in  the  chief  divisions ;  but  the  order  in  which  they  were 
originally  placed  has  not  been  strictly  followed,  as  our  author,  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion,  considers  a  monopetalous  flower  of  a 
higher  value  than  a  polypetalous  flower,  and,  therefore,  in  treating  of 
the  Families  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  he  com- 
mences with  Acot^^ledons  and  finishes  with  the  monopetalous  Dicoty- 
ledons, which  he  considers  highest  in  the  scale.  We  cannot  agree 
with  this  deviation  from  the  usually  received  opinion  of  botanists, 
and  consider  those  plants  most  highlyorganised  in  which  all  the  parts 
of  the  flower  are  present  and  distinct  from  each  other,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Thalamiflorous  Dicotyledons  in  the  method  of  De  CandoUe,  now 
usually  followed  in  this  country.  In  treating  of  the  natural  order 
Umbellifcrae,  the  author  states  that  the  energy  of  the  properties  of 

Slants  of  this  order  are  augmented  or  diminished  according  to  the 
eat  of  the  climate,  thus  Conium  maculatum,  a  dangerous  poison  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  may  be  eaten  without  hurt  in  Kussia,  Again, 
we  see  the  injurious  properties  of  this  order  destroyed  when  certain 
parts  of  the  plant  are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  light,  as  in  the 
roots  of  the  Carrot,  the  Parsnip,  &c.  &c. ;  this  effect  is  also  artificially 
produced  by  the  gardener,  by  earthing  up  certain  portions  destined 
for  food,  as  in  the  stem  of  the  Celery.  Our  readers  will  see  the  great 
value  of  the  application  of  these  prmciples  to  the  growth  of  pharma- 
ceutical plants. 

*'  The  infusion  of  tea-leaves  which  belong  to  the  order  Ternstroniiaceie, 
Jussieu  states,  is  not  done  an  exciting  beverage,  but  also  a  nourishing  one; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  nations  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  infusion,  they  also  eat  the  leaves  when  boiled.  Now, 
since  after  the  tea-leaves  have  been  deprived  of  their  soluble  principles, 
which  are  :  1st,  An  essential  oil  wliicb  communicates  the  aroma.  2dly, 
The  theincy  a  third  substance,  the  cascine,  still  remains,  and  in  such  a 
proportion  that  this  residue  may  contain  28  per  cent,  of  this  constituent, 
it  follows  that  the  leaves  furnish  food  very  much  richer  in  azote  than  the 
inftision." 

After  the  Natural  Orders,  Jussieu  gives  a  most  interesting  chapter 
on  Botanical  Geography,  showing  the  influence  of  climate,  soil,  tem- 
perature, and  other  peciiliarities  (all  of  great  importance  to  the  Phar- 
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maceutist)  which  influence  the  distribution  of  plants.  Having  thus 
given  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  vegetables  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  he  proceeds  to  investigate  whether  this  distribution  has  been 
the  same  at  all  times,  and  thus  ^ves  a  short  account  of  Fossil  Botany,  a 
subject  of  very  great  interest  when  we  consider  that  Coal,  so  invaluable 
as  niel,  has  been  formed  by  masses  of  vegetables  accumulated  through 
a  series  of  ages.  A  glance  over  the  phases  of  vegetation  revealed  to 
us  by  the  fossils,  shews  us  a  curious  and  interesting  fact :  that  the 
progression  from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  natural  classification  to  establish  in  the  series  of  the  Acotyledons  to 
the  Cotyledons,  and  thence  to  the  Dicotyledons,  is  realised  in  a  general 
manner  in  their  successive  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Thus  our  readers  will  see  that  in  this  work  the  different  branches  of 
Botany,  including  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants,  the  Classi- 
fication, Geography  of  Plants,  and  Fossil  Botany,  have  been  treated 
by  the  accomplisned  author  in  a  most  comprehensive  and  lucid  man- 
ner, and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  text  book  of 
Botany  to  the  student  attending  a  Botanical  course  of  lectures. 

Sequd  to  OuTLiNBS  of  Medic ai.  Proof.    £^  Thomas  Mato,  M.D.,  F.ILS., 

&c.   8vo,  pp.  41.    Longman. 

The  Code  of  Safett.  or  Causes,  Effects,  and  Aids,  preventive  and  curative^ 

as  well  as  of  other  Epidemics,  as  also  of  Asiatic  Cholera, 

ByG,  F.  Collier,  M.  D.,  &c 

London  :  Published  by  the  Author.    8vo,  pp.  96. 

OBITUARY. 

GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.  D  ,  F.R.S. 
It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Fownes,  which  event 
occurred  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  January,  at  the  residence  of  his  father 
in  Grange  Terrace,  Brompton.  Dr.  Fownes  had  not  yet  completed  his 
thirty-fourth  year,  having  been  born  on  the  14th  of  May,  1815.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Fownes,  the  well-known  and  highly  respected 
glover,  of  Coventry  Street,  Leicester  Square.  Having  received  his 
education,  first  with  Dr.  May,  of  Enfield,  and  afterwards  at  Bourbourg, 
near  Gravelines,  in  France,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  who  was 
anxious  that  he  should  succeed  him  in  the  business,  and  in  this  occupation 
he  continued  until  his  22d  year.  The  engagements  of  business  were,  how- 
ever, particularly  distasteflil  to  him,  and  much  of  his  leisure  time  was 
devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  When  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  became  a  member  of  the  Western  Literary  Institution,  and  with 
the  late  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Henry  Watts,  Mr.  Kobert  Murray,  and  others, 
established  a  philosophical  class,  in  which  they  contributed  to  their  mutual 
improvement  by  lecturing  and  otherwise.  His  disinclination  for  the  busi- 
ness to  which  he  had  been  apprenticed  becoming  stronger,  and  his  taste  for 
science  increasing,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  he  should  devote  his 
exclusive  attention  to  the  latter.  Accordingly  in  January,  1837,  his  father 
placed  him  with  Mr.  Everett,  who  was  then  diemical  lecturer  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital.  In  tliis  situation  he  continued  for  two  years,  with  the 
exception  of  a  period  of  three  months,  during  which  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Liebig,  at  Giessen.  After  his  return 
from  Germany  he  was  invited  by  Professor  Graham  to  assist  him  in  the 
laboratory  of  University  College,  and  of  the  opportunity  thus  ofi^d  of 
being  under  so  experienced  and  kind  an  instructor  he  promptly  availed 
himself.  Twelve  months  afterwards  he  relinquished  this  situation  and 
became  chemical  lecturer  at  Charing-Cross  Hospital    Here,  in  an  inoon- 
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yenient  and  badly-yentilated  laboratory  he  puraued  many  researches  in 
organic  chemistry,  which,  no  doubt  contributed  to  injure  his  naturally 
delicate  health. 

In  June,  1841,  he  delivered  his  first  lecture  (on  Chemistry  applied  to 
Agriculture)  at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and  in  May,  1842,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  same  place.  About  this 
time  also  he  published  an  essay  on  the  Food  of  Plants. 

In  the  summer  of  1842  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  which  capacity  he  commenced  his  labours  in 
October  of  that  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  severe  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  Mr. 
Everett,  Dr.  Eownes  was  induced  to  leave  Charing-Cross  Hospital  and 
undertake  the  lectureship  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  and  commodious  laboratory.  He  was  now  delivering  com- 
plete courses  of  lectures  at  two  institutions  ;  namely,  at  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  and  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in  addition  to  tliis  he  occasionally 
lectured  at  the  lioyal  Institution,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  lie  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Chemical  Philosophy.  In  this  last-named  year  he  ob- 
tained the  Acton  Prize  for  his  essay  entitled  CJiemutry^  as  exemplifying  Uie 
WisdotH  and  Beneficence  of  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  duties  which  thus  devolved  upon  him,  his 
private  researches  were  not  neglected  :  in  1844  the  Koyal  Society  read 
and  published  his  paper  on  the  Existence  of  l^hosphoric  Acid  in  Rocks  of 
Igneous  Origin  ;  and  in  the  following  year  his  papers  on  the  Artificial 
Formation  of  a  Vegeto-alkali,  and  on  Benzolin,  for  the  former  of  which  the 
geld  medal  was  awarded  him.  The  Transactions  of  the  Bmfal  Society  also 
contain  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  the  value  in  absolute  alcohol  of 
spirits  of  different  specific  gravities.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tlie 
Royal  Society  in  1845. 

In  1844  he  published  his  Manual  of  Chemistry ^  which  is  well  known  as 
a  most  useful  work  for  students.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  has  already 
appeared^  and  in  the  correction  and  improvement  of  this  the  author  was 
engaged  up  to  the  t)eriod  of  his  death. 

For  several  years  past  the  state  of  Dr.  Fownes's  health  had  considerably 
declined.  He  was  frequently  affected  with  a  troublesome  cough,  and  short- 
ness of  breath,  which  rendered  lecturing  a  severe  labour  to  him.  In  1845 
he  was  advised  to  give  up  lecturing  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  this  he  did 
on  being  appointed  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  the  Birkbeck 
Laboratory,  at  University  College,  an  appointment  which  he  held  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  lu  1846  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  his  lectures  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  But  ^though  his 
public  duties  were  thus  contracted,  his  mind  retained  its  accustomed 
activity,  and  his  time  was  still  fully  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  the  science 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  The  state  of  his  health  instead  of  im- 
proving became  gradually  worse.  It  was  now  evident  that  his  lungs  were 
diseased,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1847  his  kind  friend  and  medical  adviser. 
Dr.  Bence  Jones  having  strongly  urged  him  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  than 
that  of  this  country*  during  the  winter,  he  relinquished  his  active  duties 
with  much  regret,  and  departed  for  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  He  returned 
to  London  early  in  the  following  spring,  with  but  little  improvement  in 
his  health,  but  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  result  which  he  had  himself  for 
a  long  time  anticipated.  Unable  any  longer  to  work  in  his  laboratory,  he 
devoted  mucli  of  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  the  use  of  his  pen. 

We  have  only  to  add  to  this  short  notice  the  expression  of  deep  regret 
at  the  early  removal  of  a  gentleman  so  eminently  calculated  by  his  natural 
abilities,  disinterested  love  of  science,  and  strong  antipathy  to  every  species 
of  quackery,  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  science,  and  to  rank  among 
the  best  of  the  Chemists  of  this  country. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Hooper  requesta'us  to  state,  that  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
GnUdhall,  quoted  and  commented  upon  in  our  last  number,  pages  357  and 
360,  the  explanation  furnished  by  him  to  his  legal  adviser  was  entirely 
misunderstood  and  distorted*  The  correct  rersion  of  Mr.  Hooper's  instruc- 
tions to  his  assistants  is  this — That  if,  during  his  absence,  any  prescription 
should  come  in  respecting  the  meaning  or  accuracy  of  which  any  doubt 
exists,  his  Assistants  are  not  to  prepare  it  at  random,  but  to  refer  to  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Hanbury,  whose  establishment  is  at  no  great  distance.  This  is 
entirely  a  different  version  of  the  '*  explanation,'*  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  our  suspicion  was  correct,  namely,  that  the  law}'er  had  made  a  mess  of 
it  from  not  being  learned  in  physic 

G,  F.  (Richmond). — The  seeds  of  Iberis  amara  (bitter  candytuft)  are  said 
to  be  acrid,  bitter,  and  purgative.  The  general  qualities  of  the  plant  anti- 
scorbutic. 

The  Exclusive. — The  following  is  forwarded  to  us  by  a  Correspondent  at 
Plymouth,  being  a  faithful  copy  of  a  prescription  of  a  Physician  of  that 
town,  who  orders  all  his  patients  to  go  to  one  particular  shop.  Occasionally 
they  disobey,  as  in  the  present  case — ^henco  this  exposure  of  the  system  of 
the  "  ExclusiTe." 

"  R  I.  P.  9ii, 
lod.  g.  iis. 
S.  A-  3^j. 
A.  C.  57.  M.  ^ss.  c.  ^j.  aq.  ter.  die." 

"R    Pil.  Hyd.  g.  vj. 

Ext.  Corb.  g.  XX.    M.  ft.  pil.  yj.  i.  o.  n.*' 

Curiosus,'^See  Vol.  vii..  No.  7. 

B.  H,  (Famham) — Mr.  Tomes  on  the  Teeth,  is  probably  the  kind  of  work 
required. 

A.  P,  S.  (Cork). — Godfrey's  Essence  is  a  strong  perfumed  solution  of 
ammonia  for  smelling  bottles.  It  is  prepared  by  Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Cooke 
— we  are  unable  to  giye  the  formula. 

J.  C. — The  precipitated  tersulphide  formed  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  will  bear  the  same  relation 
in  quantity  to  that  of  the  arsenious  acid  present  that  the  equivalents  of  the 
two  compounds  bear  to  each  other.  Thus,  124  parts  of  the  tersulphide  will 
represent  100  parts  of  arsenious  acid. 

Juoenia. — We  consider  the  definition  to  be  an  imperfect  one. 

^o/^nf.— Articles  such  as  those  alluded  to  are  given  in  vol.  iv.  pages  217 
and  561. 

B,  L.  K, — For  the  preparation  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  see  page  435  of 
the  present  number. 

A  Southport  Member, — Much  of  the  apparatus  described  in  Redwood's 
Practical  Pharmacy  may  be  obtained  at  Griffin's,  53,  Baker  Street ;  Button's, 
Holbom  Bars  ;  or  Knight's,  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside.  Any  of  it  would  be 
supplied  from  either  of  these  places  if  ordered  with  a  reference  to  the  page 
at  which  it  is  described. 

2>.  P.— Syrup  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  is  generally  made  by  dissolv- 
ing sixteen  grains  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  simple  syrup.  There  is  no 
authorized  formula. 
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A  Registered  Apprentice,^V^e  know  of  no  fonnuln  for  the  preparations 
named. 

^pfr.— Acetate  of  lead  and  chromate  of  potash  yield  an  insoluble  jeWow 
precipitate,  and  cannot  be  used  for  making  a  show  colour  for  a  shop  window. 

A.  P,  S, — Water  and  a  sponge. 

P.  W.  D. — We  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  change  alluded  to. 

/.  C.  K, — It  should  hare  been  vol.  iii.,  p.  289. 

Alcohol  wishes  to  be  Informed  where  he  could  obtain  a  set  of  tables  indi- 
cating the  correspondence  of  degrees  of  specific  grarity  at  different  tempe« 
ratures,  with  the  indications  of  oyer  and  under  proof  furnished  by  Sikes's 
hydrometer.  For  instance — given  the  specific  gravity  and  temperature  of  a 
sample  of  spirit  of  wine— what  is  its  strength  over  or  under  proof  by  the 
hydrometer  ?  [Tliere  is  a  table  of  the  description  required  in  Bedwood's 
edition  of  Grays  Supflement  to  the  Pluurmaeopmia.'] 

J.  B.  Af.  (E well)— We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  circulating  library  of 
Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  books. 

Amator  Scientia  (Worthing). — (1 .)  We  are  not  learned  in  quack  medicines. 
(2.)  Medicines,  their  Uses  and  Modes  of  Administration,  by  Dr.  Neligan. 
(3.)  Griffin,  Baker  Street,  London. 

F,  S.  (Manchester). — See  Vol.  viL,  No.  7.  There  is  no  law  prohibiting 
Assistants  from  taking  situations  before  passing  the  Examination;  but 
it  is  optional  with  Chemists  whether  they  engage  them.  It  would  occupy 
more  than  ten  weeks  to  prepare  for  the  Examination. 

Alpha  (Bath.)— See  Vol.  vii.,  No.  7.  Chiefly  the  natural  system.  Dr. 
Lindley's  School  Botany  and  Introduction, 

Pharmaceutical  Directoru^We  have  received  Mr.  Orridge's  announce- 
ment of  a  Pharmaceutical  directory  and  Price  Register,  If  the  plan  of  the 
Directory  is  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Medical  Direetory,  the  undertaJung 
will  be  a  laborious  one,  and  the  result  is  much  to  be  desired.  We  cannot 
imderstand  why  the  Price  Begister  is  to  be  combined  with  the  above.  The 
two  objects  appear  to  us  to  bo  quite  distinct. 

A  Correspondent  (Bath)  has  sent  us  a  little  pamphlet  on  Corns  and 
Bunions,  and  on  the  Human  Hair,  by  a  Cliemist  and  Chiropodist,  M.  P.  S. 
However  undesirable  or  derogatory  this  union  of  "professions"  may  be, 
there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  it. 

Several  articles  in  type  are  unavoidably  deferred. 


EBRATA  (last  Number). 

Page  379,  line  22  from  below,yor  "  extend,"  read  "  stand. 
Page  380,  line  12  from  above,  for  "  exterior,"  read  "  interior. 
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MEDICAL  REFORM.— DEMOCRACY  AND  CONFUSION. 

In  one  respect  uDauimity  reigns  in  the  profession — all  parties 
want  reform.  The  troubled  spirits,  who,  like  the  stormy  petrel, 
are  always  in  their  element  in  tempestuous  weather :  the  anxious 
candidates  for  the  patronage  of  the  public  ;  the  worn- out  victims 
of  excessive  patronage ;  the  advocates  of  theoretical  perfection ; 
and  the  plodding  practical  men  who  are  wending  their  way  to- 
wards the  otium  cum  dignitate — in  short,  all  classes,  however 
different  may  be  their  circumstances  or  prospects,  unite  in  the  one 
grand  sentiment — that  reform  is  required.  But  here  the  unanimity 
ends.  What  kind  of  reform  is  wanted  ?— how  is  it  to  be  obtained  ? 
— or  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word?  These  are 
questions  to  which  the  old  adage  is  applicable — 

"  Tot  homines  quot  sententia." 

The  Medical  Profession  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of  civil 
war.  Abstract  principles  being  disregarded,  the  real  object  of 
reform  being  generally  forgotten,  the  combatants  on  all  sides  have 
become  entangled  in  a  struggle  which  is  rather  personal  than  pro- 
fessional, and,  like  the  projectors  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  their 
project  is  likely  to  be  finistrated  by  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

While  the  surrounding  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
—or  in  plain  lan^ag^,  infested  by  quacks  and  ignorant  impostors, 
the  champions  of  the  profession  and  guardians  of  the  public 
health  are  engaged  in  a  siege,  the  ancient  corporations  being  in 
possession  of  the  citadels,  which  are  the  scenes  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  assaults,  repulses,  and  capitulations. 

The  two  grand  citadels  are  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  round  which  the  numerical  forces  of  the  profession  are 
encamped,  not  under  one  banner,  but  under  different  leaders,  each 
of  whom  suits  his  tactics  to  the  temperament  of  his  followers. 
Of  these  subdivisions  in  the  camp,  three  only  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  claim  particular  notice,  the  first  of  which  is — 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GENERAL  PRACTITIONERS. 

This  body  was  established  in  the  year  184o,  and  has  been  up  to  the 
present  time  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  effect  an  arrangement 
primarily  by  the  influence  of  combination,  and  subsequently  by  a 
capitulation  with  the  corporate  bodies.  In  the  first  mstance,  the 
Institute,  which  was  styled  the  *'  National  Association  of  Greneral  Prac- 
titioners," was  considered  to  represent  that  body,  and  its  great  accession 
of  numbers  brought  into  the  field  a  formidable  array  of  influence. 
The  line  of  policy  adopted  as  the  means  of  introducing  reform,  was 
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ihe  establisliment  of  a  new  corporation  on  an  equality  in  rank  witli 
those  already  existing,  and  the  several  powers  and  privileges  to  be 
claimed  for  this  proposed  body,  have  been  the  subject  of  interminable 
disputes  and  negociations,  during  which  the  party  has  split  into 
several  factions. 

The  Institute,  which  may  be  considered  the  moderate  radical  party, 
has  taken  the  judicious  ^course  of  opening  a  communication  with  the 
Gk>Il^e3  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  which  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries has  united,  and  the  delegates  of  these  bodies  have  agreed  upon 
certain  principles  which  they  are  prepared  to  support,  as  the  basis  of 
any  measure  whidi  may  be  introduced.  Sir  George  Grey  having 
declined  last  year  to  proceed  any  further  with  the  question  until  the 
profession  had  arrived  at  some  definite  understanding,  this  arrangement 
was  the  only  means  by  which  any  progress  could  be  made,  and  the 
Institute  published  in  August  last  a  report  of  their  proceedings  up  to 
that  time,  comprising  the  draft  of  a  proposed  Charter,  the  outlines  of 
a  Bill,  and  the  principles  of  medical  reform,  which  had  been  a^eed 
upon  by  the  delegates,  and  confirmed  by  their  several  sub-comnuttees 
and  committees.  Although  we  cannot  entirely  approve  of  the 
'*  principles "  thus  promulgated,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
pharmaceutical  department,  yet  the  arrangement  was  in  itself  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  afibrded  some  grounds  for  hope  that  the 
n^ociation  might  eventually  lead  to  a  favourable  result.  The  dis- 
agreement between  the  Institute  and  Mr.  Wakley,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  the  champion  of  the  General  PracUtioner,  has  occasioned 
some  difficulty,  havmg  given  rise  to  another  faction,  which  may  be 
called 

THE  WAEXHT  PABTT. 

The  result  of  this  disunion  in  the  camp  was  the  Medical  Registra- 
tion Bill  of  last  session,  which  having  been  opposed  by  the  existing 
Ck>rporations,  by  the  Institute,  and  by  the  Chemists  and  Druggbts, 
was  withdrawn.  It  would  appear  that  the  **  principles**  adopted  by 
the  Institute,  were  not  sufficiently  liberal  to  suit  the  politics  of  the  hon 
member  for  Finsbury,  who  has  given  the  nickname  of  Snipe  and  Sneak 
to  the  two  delegates  of  the  Institute,  and  who  will  not  sanction  the 
concessions  proposed  by  that  body.  Thus,  while  the  Institute  is  re- 
cognised by  the  existing  Medical  Corporations,  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  representing  the  General  Practitioners  of  this  country,  Mr. 
Wakely,  as  the  organ  of  a  section  of  that  body,  repudiates  this  juris- 
diction, and  calls  upon  the  '*  thousands  of  insultea  Practitioners**  to 
come  forward  and  assert  their  rights  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  For  this  purpose  a  ^500  fighting  fund 
is  proposed,  and  a  subscription  list  is  opened,  which  serves  to  enliven 
the  pages  of  the  Lancet  with  an  amusing  correspondence.  The  follow- 
ing IS  an  example : — 

To  <&<  Editor  of  the  Lancet 

Sir, — ^Let  my  name,  as  a  rank-and-file  man,  be  added  to  the  "Medical 
Beform  Fund.'  now  raising  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  General  F^ctitiottera* 
It  IB  not  possiUe  to  compd  the  dtadels  in  Pall  Mall  and  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  to  surrender  without  a  fierce  struggle ;  but  without  ammnnitioa 
bow  can  a  breach  be  effected  ?    I  thorefore  enclose  my  sovereign.    I  hope 
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shortly  to  hear  that  yoar  roll  is  completed,  your  supplies  are  In  camp,  and 
that  jour  corps  of  yolunteers  are  ready  for  action. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  seryant, 

^^my  subscribers  announce  their  names  for  subscriptions  of  ten 
shillings,  and  a  few  go  as  far  as  two  guineas,  "  or  more  if  required.** 
This  movement  is  disconnected  with  Uiat  of  the  Institute. 

A  third  party  has  come  into  the  field  under  the  designation  of 

THB  XKDICAJL  PmOTBCnON  80CXBTT. 

The  primary  functions  of  this  Society  are  the  protection  of  trade 
and  the  collection  of  bad  or  doubtful  debts.  It  is  founded  on  the 
model  of  other  "  Trades*  Unions,**  or  "  Mutual  Communication  Socie- 
ties,** which  are  the  terror  of  slippery  debtors,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  published  for  the  benefit  of  membm  in  general.  We  are 
told  in  the  Frospectus  that  it  was  thought 

**  desirable  and  beneficial  to  establish  a  Society  of  Mutual  Ck>mmunication 
exebtsively  for  the  profession  ;  but  that,  instead  of  meeting  together  (as  is 
done,  and  which  is  indeed  necessary  for  other  objects,  amongst  tradesmen) 
the  business  be  conducted  by  a  party  acting  between  the  inquirer  and  the 
party  affording  the  information,  for  reasons  which  may  perhaps  suggest 
themselyes.  It  was  thought  this  would  be  best  effected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  ofl3ce,  which,  under  the  name  of  *'  The  Medical  Protec- 
tion Office"  (so  called  not  alone  to  conceal  the  real  s^tem  of  its  operation, 
but  on  account  of  its  other  protectire  and  more  important  features)  is 
now  being  eztensiyely  organized." 

By  way  of  carrying  out  the  system  of  concealment,  each  member 
has  a  number  under  which  his  questions  are  asked  and  answered,  no 
name  appearing  except  that  of^  the  patients  whose  bills  are  unpaid. 
These  appear  chiefly  to  belong  to  the  poorer  classes ;  for  instance,  toll- 
eate  keeper,  cat*s-meat  man,  shoemaker,  lawyer*s  clerk,  gardener,  pot- 
boy, groom,  footman,  fisherman,  omnibus  man,  potato  salesman,  &c. 
Some,  however,  are  among  the  hi^er  order  of  society.  They  are  all 
registered  in  one  list  of  *'  General  JE*ractitioners**  in  the  art  and  science 
of  changing  their  abodes  without  informing  their  creditors. 

The  office  of  the  Society  is  next  door  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
with  which  however  it  Jias  no  connexion.  It  is  also  unconnected  with 
the  Institute,  and  both  these  institutions  are  severely  handled  in  the 
Lancet,  The  Medical  Protection  Society  issues  a  monthly  periodical, 
entitled  the  Medical  Protection  Circular^  containing 'the  names  of  lon^- 
winded  patients,  with  editorial  matter  somewhat  original  in  its 
character.  The  principles  of  this  society,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  from  the  pumished  statements,  appear  to  resemble  those  of 
the  other  two  factions  above  noticed.  The  republican  or  democrati- 
cal  form  of  government  is  the  basis  of  the  systems  proposed  for  im- 
proving the  state  of  the  profession,  and  the  destruction  of  the  two 
Colleges  is  the  means  by  which  the  desired  mediocrity  is  to  be  attdned. 
In  addition  to  the  functions  above  alluded  to,  the  Medical  Protection 
Society  has  commenced  a  crusade  against  Chemists  and  Druggists,  of 
which  a  specimen  is  subjoined. 
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THE  FK08ECUTI0N  OF  CHEBU8TS  IN  COUNTT  COURTS. 

The  case  of  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  versus  Lobo,  has  occasioned  some  little  excitement  in 
the  Profession  and  its  suburbs.  The  action  was  instituted  by  the 
Medical  Protection  Society,  who  borrowed  the  name  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  on  the  occasion.  The  result  is  unimpor- 
tant, although  it  has  been  used  as  a  stalking  horse  for  the  new 
Society.  The  question,  however,  remains  where  it  did  before. 
It  was  a  drawn  battle — the  plaintiffs  and  defendant  having  entered 
into  a  compromise. 

In  the  Medical  ProtecHan  Circular  for  March  Ist,  we  find  the 
following  extraordinary  observations  founded  upon  the  supposed 

triumph : 

"  We  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  the  very  great  importance  of 
thifl  now  established  precedent.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  profession 
will  see  a  new  era.  The  law  is  now  discovered  to  be  sufficiently  ample  and 
eflTcctive  for  all  the  purposes  of  protection. 

"  A  Chemist  and  Druggist  cannot  even  make  up  a  prescription,  much 
less  prescribe,  without  subjecting  himself  to  a  penalty  in  each  case.  An 
Apothecary  alone  is  legally  authorized  to  prepare  Physicians'  prescriptions, 
and  we  much  doubt  whether  a  Physician  himself  is  not  acting  improperly 
for  causiug  his  prescription  to  be  made  up  by  an  unqualified  man.  Such 
an  individual,  however,  ought  no  longer  to  exist.  If  so,  the  fault  will  lie 
entirely  with  the  qualified  practitioners  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Six  or  eight  of  the  latter,  upon  subscribing  each  a  guinea,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  break  up  his  establishment,  and  this  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  to  themselves. 

"  As  yet  we  have  scarcely  been  able  to  draw  up  any  decided  plan  of  the 
campaign,  but  we  will  hazard  a  few  observations  in  anticipation  of  our 
seryices  being  required  ;  and,  first,  we  would  observe  that  any  plan  which 
has  only  a  partial  and  limited  application,  will  be  worse  than  nothing,  the 
result  being  parallel  to  the  case  of  a  parent  who  corrects  his  child  for  the 
same  fault  which  upon  another  occasion  he  overlooks,  thereby  rendering 
the  child  uncertain  whether  his  fault  wiU  be  noticed  or  not.  In  some 
points  the  Medical  Protection  Office  is  peculiarly  adapted,  at  the  present 
moment,  for  all  the  purposes  of  protection,  because  of  its  numerous  agents 
both  in  town  and  country,  which  it  is  obliged  to  appoint,  as  occasion 
requires,  for  other  purposes,  so  that  each  district  would  have  its  appointed 
agent  ready  to  procure  and  arrange  the  necessary  evidence. 

"  In  other  points  it  is  not  so  wdl  prepared  as  the  Apothecaries*  Society, 
the  profession  not  having  yet  placed  at  its  command  those  funds  whidi 
are  requisite  for  extensive  prosecution. 

"  With  the  entire  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  Members,  however, 
this  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  For  instance,  as  before  stated,  six  or  eight 
members  subscribing  a  guinea  each  for  every  prosecution,  and  presenting 
the  same  to  the  Office,  might  be  entiUed  to  call  upon  the  Office  to  institute 
proceedings.  The  prosecution  being  successfHil,  and  the  costs  allowed  and 
paid,  the  Members  might  be  entitled  to  the  return  of  their  guineas  which 
would  be  placed  to  their  credit,  or  if  unsuccessful,  be  retained  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  costs  allowed  by  the  County  Court  are  so  small  that 
they  could  never  cover  the  actual  sums  expended  in  obtaining  evidence  and 
conducting  the  case  by  counsel  as  the  importance  of  each  would  demand  : 
but,  as  the  prosecutor  would  be  entitled  to  half  the  penalty  when  recovered^ 
it  is  anticipated  that  by  some  name  connected  with  the  Office  constituting 
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himself  a  public  prosecntor,  by  which  arrangement  no  Member's  name 
need  be  dirulged,  the  necessary  machinery  could  be  sustained  in  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  and  effective  manner,  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of 
the  professional  body.  Doubtless,  however,  before  the  next  publication, 
some  plan  will  be  organized  on  consultation  with  the  committee." 

The  ignorance  displayed  in  the  above  article  is  so  palpable  that 
we  should  not  have  coDsidered  it  worthy  of  notice,  if  it  had  not 
been  the  subject  of  several  communications  from  correspondents, 
who  desire  an  explanation  of  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
absurd  to  draw  any  inference  from  a  case  in  which  no  verdict  was 
^ven,  the  judgment  having  been  the  result  of  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  parties.  Secondly,  the  application  of  the 
case  to  the  suppression  of  Dispensing  Chemists  is  very  ridiculous. 
The  author  of  the  aiiicle  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  the  clause  exempting  Chemists  from  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

The  climax  of  the  joke  is  the  proposed  plan  by  which  six  or 
eight  Apothecaries  are  to  unite  in  "  breaking  up  the  establish- 
ment" of  a  Chemist.  This  resembles  the  attack  of  six  or  eight 
Chartists  on  a  baker's  cart  on  Kennington  Common  during  the 
riots  of  last  year. 

There  is  only  one  ground  upon  which  this  childish  efiusion  is 
at  all  worthy  of  notice,  namely,  as  an  indication  of  the  animus 
of  the  Medical  Protection  Society,  which  may  show  itself  in  other 
cases.  In  the  event  of  an  attack  being  made  upon  a  Chemist  un- 
acquainted with  the  proper  mode  of  defence,  he  might  be  induced 
to  enter  into  a  compromise,  or  by  mismanaging  his  case  he  might 
be  instrumental  in  furnishing  a  mischievous  precedent.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  application  should  be  made  to  the  Council 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  by  any  Member  who  may  be  the 
subject  of  an  unjust  attack. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  observation  that  we  wish  to 
encourage  Chemists  to  violate  the  law  by  practising  medicine  and 
visiting  patients. — Quite  the  contrary.  Any  Chemist  transgressing 
the  limit  of  propriety  in  this  respect  would  seriously  injure  our 
cause  by  furnishing  a  case  for  a  prosecution.  We  have  on  many 
occasions  explained  the  nature  of  those  cases  of  emergency  or 
casual  administration  of  medicine  in  the  shop,  which  do  not 
strictly  come  under  the  definition  of  medical  practice ;  it  is  there- 
fore needless  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  at  present.  We  should  be 
glad  to  use  all  our  influence  in  promoting  an  entire  separation  of 
the  two  functions — prescribing  and  dispensing,  conceiving  that 
much  advantage  would  arise  from  this  mutual  arrangement ;  but 
we  shall  always  resist  a  one-sided  policy,  especially  when  it  assumes 
the  form  of  persecution  on  mercenary  grounds. 
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THE  PROPER  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MEDICAL 

PROFESSION. 

Having  giren  a  brief  sketch  of  the  pugnacious  movements 
now  unhappily  in  prog^ss  in  the  profession,  we  propose  to  take  a 
pacific  view  of  the  question  by  way  of  elucidating  the  principles 
upon  which  we  think  the  points  in  dispute  might  be  arranged  with 
justice  to  all  parties. 

These  principles  comprise  as  their  elements  the  union  of  influ- 
ence, the  division  of  labour,  and  the  appreciation  of  merit. 

We  include  Pharmacy  in  the  programme,  this  being  the  com- 
mon ground  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  education  in  all 
departments  of  the  profession,  and  accordingly  in  the  subjoined 
diafi^m,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  proposition,  Pharmacy 
is  me  base  of  the  structure. 
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Every  medical  man,  whether  he  be  a  Physician,  a  Surgeon,  or 
in  general  practice,  must  possess  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  remedies  employed. 
This  is  represented  by  the  line  ABC,  and  it  constitutes  literally 
the  A  B  C  of  medictd  education  in  every  defpartment. 

Again,  every  Physician  must  possess  some  knowledge  of  Sur- 
gery, otherwise  he  would  be  at  fault  when  called  in  consultation 
in  surgical  cases ;  and  the  Surgeon  must  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  medical  knowledge^  without  which  he  would  be  unable  to  com- 
bat the  constitutional  results  of  accidents  or  surgical  treatment. 

The  line  G  P  represents  the  common  ground,  which  all  Prac- 
titioners, whether  medical  or  surgical,  must  reach  in  order  to  be 
able  to  practise  in  any  department.  This  may  be  termed  the 
"  state  qualification,"  being  defined  by  law,  and  having  reference 
to  the  safety  of  the  public. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  department  there  should  also  be  a  '^  state 
qualification,"  represented  by  the  line  C  D,  which  denotes  the 
degree  of  proficiency  requisite  in  all  persons  who  embark  in 
Pharmacy  as  their  especial  business,  and  who  are  eligible  as 
Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.     This  standard  is  higher 
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ilian  that  required  in  this  department  in  the  case  of  medical  prac- 
titioners, who  may  he  perfectly  qualified  to  prescrihe  memcine 
without  possessing  that  practical  experience  in  the  manipulations 
of  the  shop  and  the  laboratory,  which  is  essential  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist. 

Reverting  to  the  medical  department  we  have  arrived  at  the 
line  G  P,  from  which  the  special  qualifications  take  their  ori^. 
A  practitioner  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
state,  by  acquiring  that  general  proficiency  which  the  safety  of  the 
public  demands,  may  make  his  election  between  three  courses 
which  are  before  him.  He  may  remain  where  he  is  and  embark 
in  general  practice,  or  he  may  rise  a  step  higher  either  in  medi- 
cine or  in  surgery.  At  this  line  the  division  of  labour  begins. 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  Suigeons  are  the  representatives 
of  the  two  special  qualifications,  and  those  who  desire  to  j(nn 
either  of  these  Colleges  may  become  licentiates  or  Fellows  by 
graduating  and  passing  the  required  examinations.  The  reg^ula- 
tions  for  tibe  admission  of  candidates  are  and  ought  to  be  such  as 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  qualification  to  as  high  a  degree  as 
may  be  found  practicable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  door  should 
be  open  to  all  those  who  can  substantiate  their  claim  on  the  score 
of  merit  and  proficiency. 

These  conditions  being  fidrly  carried  out,  no  member  of  the 
profession  could  reasonably  complain.  Any  man  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  position  has  tiie  remedy  in  ms  own  hands.  The 
pyramid  of  distinetion  is  before  him  ;  there  is  no  limit  to  his  pro- 
xnotion  except  the  limit  of  his  own  ability  and  perseverance. 

In  Pharmacy  the«same  principle  should  be  carried  out  The  state 
qualification,  being  prescribed  by  law  for  the  safety  of  the  public, 
a  superior  distinction  of  "  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy,"  or  '^  Fellow  <^ 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,"  should  be  established  as  a  stimulus  to 
exertion  and  a  reward  of  merit. 

In  our  illustrative  diagram,  the  dotted  lines  denote  the  ascent 
6tnn  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  tiiere  are  two 
modes  of  attaining  the  same  point,  namely,  the  perpendicular  and 
the  oblique.  We  term,  figuratively,  the  perpendicular  ascent  the 
course  adopted  by  those  who  aim  dnrectiy  at  a  special  qualification. 
The  oblique  ascent  is  that  which  passes  by  more  gradual  and  easy 
steps  through  the  neutral  ground  of  general  practice.  For  ex- 
ample : — The  pure  physician  regulates  his  course  of  education 
according  to  the  complete  system  laid  down  by  the  College.  He 
is  aware,  from  the  oommenoement  of  his  studies,  that  he  will  not 
obtain  his  qualification  until  he  shall  have  attained  tiie  age  o£ 
twenty-six.  His  preliminary  education  is  extended,  and  the  whole 
period  of  his  studies  protracted,  in  accordance  with  the  c^ject  in 
view  and  the  position  to  which  he  aspires.      During  his  probatkm 
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he  must  live,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  he  must  support 
himself  on  other  resources,  until  his  practice  affords  an  income. 
A  certain  amount  of  capital  is,  therefore,  as  necessary  to  a  Phy- 
sician as  it  is  to  a  merchant,  and  a  man  who  attempts  the  "per- 
pendicular ascent,"  without  possessing  sufficient  hallast  to  counter- 
act the  centre  of  gravity,  may  expect  a  perpendicular  fall. 

The  General  Practitioner  obtains  his  qualification  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  He  escapes  four  years  of  expensive  education.  As 
soon  as  he  has  passed  his  examination  he  takes  a  surgery  or 
a  shop,  and  his  returns,  though  at  first  small,  are  immediate 
and  progressive.  The  pence  and  the  shillings  accumulate,  while 
the  Physician,  at  the  same  age,  is  expending  his  pounds  in  com- 
pleting his  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  the  General 
Practitioner  is  in  full  practice  ;  the  M.D.  is  only  just  launched  in 
bis  profession,  and  may,  probably,  wait  months,  if  not  years,  for 
his  first  guinea.  The  ascent  of  the  General  Practitioner  being 
oblique  and  gradual  is  comparatively  easy,  and  if  successful  in 
practice  he  naturally  aspires  to  a  hi^er  station  than  that  which 
his  original  qualification  has  given  him.  He  disposes  of  his  shop, 
takes  his  degree,  and  rises  frota  the  position  of  a  tradesman  to 
that  of  a  professional  man. 

This,  with  one  exception,  is  the  rational  course,  founded  upon  a 
proper  organization  of  the  profession,  and  the  only  amendment 
which  we  would  suggest  is  the  emancipation  of  medical  men  from 
trade.  The  General  Practitioner,  instead  of  living  by  means  of 
his  shop,  should  receive  small  fees  and  write  prescriptions.  The 
Chemist,  instead  of  giving  advice  across  the  counter,  should  send 
patients  to  the  General  Practitioner.  As  lo^g  as  medical  men 
continue  to  be  tradesmen.  Chemists  will  be  *' doctors"  in  spite 
of  County  Courts,  Medical  Bills,  Lancets,  and  Protection 
Societies. 

The  "  injured  and  insulted  thousands  of  Practitioners," — "  the 
rank-and-file  men," — the  levellers  of  the  citadels  in  Pall  Mall  and 
Lincoln's-inn  Fields,  are  not  satisfied  with  usurping  the  pence 
of  the  Druggist,  they  aspire  to  the  dignity  and  rank  of  the 
Physician  and  pure  Surgeon.  Ambition  is  laudable  ;  but  instead 
of  acting  on  the  impulse  of  that  ambition,  and  raising  themselves 
to  the  desired  rank,  they  lie  on  their  backs  and  bellow  lusUly  for 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  lift  them  up. 

Those  who  contend  that  a  General  Practitioner  is  intrinsically 
superior  to  a  Physician  and  a  Surgeon,  should  not  rest  satisfiea 
with  declamation.  If  there  be  a  man  among  them  possessing 
universality  of  talent — a  Sydenham  in  Medicine,  a  Liston  in  Sur- 
gery, a  Cnchton  in  ever}'thing — let  him  win  the  two  citadels  by 
merit,  and  stand  like  a  great  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  with  one  foot 
upon  each.     Or  if  he  desire  to  embrace  Pharmacy  and  other 
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collateral  pursuits  within  his  curriculum,    he  may  emulate  the 
equestrians  at  Astley's,  and  ride  five  hobbies  at  once. 

Until  this  phenomenon  makes  his  appearance,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  disciuKl  the  principle  of  organization  and  the  division  of 
labour,  which  is  adapted  to  the  general  capacity  of  mankind,  and 
it  would  be  premature  to  frame  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  suit  the 
particular  case  of  a  man  as  yet  unborn. 

RETROSPECT  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

In  the  PharmaceuticalJoumal  for  Januar}%  1849,  the  Council 
published  a  statement  of  the  number  of  defaulters,  with  the  result 
of  a  circular  which  had  recently  been  issued.  To  prevent  any 
misapprehension  on  the  subject,  the  Editor  offered  some  explana- 
tory remarks  in  a  leading  article,  shovtnng  that  although  the 
number  of  defaulters  during  five  years,  ending  January  Ist,  1849, 
was  670,  the  number  of  Members  admitted  during  that  period 
was  720,  and  that  of  the  670  defaulters,  234  might  be  accounted 
for  by  death  and  other  casualties,  consequently  the  number  of 
defaulters  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  was  only  496,  while  the 
accession  of  new  Members  was  720,  giving  a  balance  of  224  in 
favour  of  the  Society — ^the  total  number  of  Members  being  1677, 
besides  Associates  and  Apprentices. 

This  explanation,  wmch  was  considered  very  satisfactory, 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  some  of  our  Members,  who, 
from  a  hasty  glance  at  tlie  black  list,  seem  to  have  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Society  was  falling  off,  which  apprehension 
occasioned  a  hesitation  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  propriety  or 
utility  of  continuing  their  support.  Although  these  doubts  did 
not  amount  to  a  panic,  it  is  nevertheless  important  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  correcting  any  erroneous  impressions  of  this 
description,  by  giving  publicity  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  We 
all  know  that  a  trifling  accident  may  occasionally  produce 
very  unexpected  results.  In  the  year  1825,  we  have  heard 
that  an  old  woman  falling  down  in  the  street  opposite  the  door 
of  a  banker,  caused  a  run  upon  the  bank.  Several  persons 
rushed  forward  to  assist  the  lady,  others  collected  from  curiosity, 
and  the  crowd,  having  been  seen  at  the  door  of  the  bankers 
gave  rise  to  the  report  that  the  bank  h<ad  stopped  payment. 
Another  instance  is  furnished  in  the  recent  unfortunate  accident 
in  the  theatre  at  Glasgow.  A  man  lighted  his  pipe,  a  spark  fell 
on  the  floor,  the  cry  of  fire  was  rused,  which  caused  a  rush  to  the 
staircase,  and  seventy-five  persons  were  crushed  to  death  in  the 
endeavour  to  save  their  lives,  when  the  danger  apprehended  was 
altogether  imaginary. 

On  taking  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the   Pharmaceutical 
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Society  since  its  commeacemeot,  we  feel  conyinced  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  a  plain  unvarnished  aocoimt  of  its  past  ana 
present  position,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  may 
nave  entertained  doubts  as  to  its  utility,  or  fears  respecting  its 
future  prosperity.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Members  residing 
at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  action,  and  therefore  not  cognisant 
of  what  is  in  progress,  should,  during  the  intervals  between  the 
official  reports,  relax  in  some  degree  in  their  zeal,  from  the  appre- 
hension that  the  machinery  is  not  in  motion.  We  are  therefore 
glad  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may  present  itself  of  giving 
information  to  our  brethren  reipeeting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  other  events  in  which  their  welfare  is  concerned* 

We  subjoin  a  report  of 
A  Meeting  of  the  Local  Members  of  the  Phabmacbutical  Sogzett, 

held  at  the  Assembly  JRoonu,  Nbwcastub-on-Ttne,  on  Ttu^day,  March  1S2&. 

Mb.  James  Gilfin  in  the  Chair, 

Present  —  Messrs.  W.  Procter,  Anthony  Nlchol,  John  Colman, 
C.  Garbutt,  W.  Gibson,  Mathew  Lee,  H.  Monro,  G.  Bustin,  W.  Swan, 
Benj.  Gilpin,  W.  H.  Walker,  W.  Procter,  jun.,  R.  J.  Mays,  R.  S.  Gilpin, 
John  W.  Bell,  F.  H.  Marshall,  T.  B.  Rhodes,  R.  D.  Mease,  John  Mease, 
Jacob  Bell,  besides  several  visitors. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting  observed,  that  not  being  ac- 
customed to  make  loi^  speeches,  he  shooLd  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  but  refer  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  at  whose  suggestion  it  had  been 
convened. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  stated  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
London,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gibson,  the  secretary  at  Newcastle,  had 
been  read,  expressing  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Members  in 
that  locality,  who  entertained  the  idea  that  the  Council  were  inactive, 
and  that  tiie  Society  was  making* no  progress,  which  prevalent  im- 
pression had  produced  a  serious  eSect,  and  ne  feared  that  many  of  the 
Members  would  withdraw  from  the  Society  in  consequence.  Conceiving 
that  a  verbal  statement  would  be  more  enectual  thim  a  written  commu- 
nication, and  having  on  previous  occasions  travelled  as  an  advocate  of 
Pharmaceutical  reform  with  a  satisfactory  result,  Mr.  Bell  had  suggested 
to  Mr.  Challoner,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Members  at  Newcastle 
might  probably  be  useful,  and  he  was  glad  that  the  suggestion  had 
been  adopted,  which  gave  him  the  .opportunity  of  furnishing  to  his 
brethren  a  full  explanation  of  the  objects,  progress,  and  prospects  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Li  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  what 
had  been  done,  it  was  requisite  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  and  then  to  notice  a  few 
of  the  more  impoitant  proceedings  (of  wmch  the  following  is  a  short 
abstract.) 

In  February,  1841,  the  Chemists  in  London  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  consternation  by  the  introduction  of  a  BiU  into  Parliament  which 
was  calculated  to  inflict  a  severe  injury  on  the  trade,  and  among  other 
evils  imposing  severe  restrictions,  and  subjecting  Chemists  to  penalties 
for  any  act  wnich  could  be  construed  into  giving  advice.  Although 
repudiating  the  idea  of  acting  as  Medical  Practitioners,  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  carry  on  the  bnsiness  of  a  Chemist  in  the  face  of  such  an 
Act  as  that  above  alluded  to  without  continual  annoyance,  prosecu* 
tions,  and  penalties.  The  Bill  hayine  been  thrown  out  in  consequence 
of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  London  Chemists,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  establisn  a  Society  for  the  general  protection  of  the  body 
at  large,  for  the  advancement  of  education,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  1841,  the  Society  was  established,  during  the  fol* 
lowing  year  it  was  completely  organized,  and  the  Council  of  the  Society 
became  the  acting  representatives  of  the  trade,  ready  to  come  forward 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Members  were  concerned. 

In  March,  1843,  informations  were  laid  against  many  Chemists  for 
selling  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  Coimcil  applied  to  the  Board  of  Excise, 
representing  the  hardship  of  the  case.  Although  the  redress  obtained 
was  not  so  complete  as  could  have  been  desired,  the  state  of  the  law 
was  clearly  explained,  and  information  was  circulated  to  the  Members 
at  large,  who  were  by  this  means  warned  of  the  danger  and  thus 
enabl^  to  escape  the  penalties.  During  the  same  year  informations 
were  laid  under  the  Medicine  Stamp  Act,  and  the  CJouncil  acted  in  a 
similar  manner,  by  which  means  many  penalties  were  mitigated,  and 
some  remitted,  full  information  being  circulated  on  the  subject.  In 
ihe  absence  of  such  means  of  communication,  the  Members  would 
only  become  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  informers  by  each  in  turn 
becoming  a  victim  of  the  persecution.  The  last  number  of  the 
PharmacetUical  Journal  contained  a  case  in  point :  A  Chemist  at  Leeds 
had  been  threatened  with  a  penalty  of  j£10,  for  an  offence  under  the 
Medicine  Stamp  Act,  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  yet  he  had  no 
means  of  meeting  the  charge  for  want  of  evidence ;  but  by  sending  a 
statement  of  his  case  to  Mr.  Bell,  application  was  made  to  Somerset 
House,  the  Iraud  of  the  informer  was  exposed,  and  the  penalty  remitted. 
(See  Vol.  viii.,  No.  9,  page  409.) 

During  the  last  four  years  several  Bills  have  been  introduced  into 
Parliament,  some  of  which  would  have  been  injurious  to  Chemists. 
The  prompt  measures  adopted  by  the  Council,  backed  by  petitions  from 
the  Members  at  large,  have  warded  off  the  evil.  The  question  con- 
tinues  to  be  the  subject  of  agitation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Apotiiecaries  are  about  to  raise  a  £500  fighting  fund  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  interests.  The  Chemists  must  be  on  the  alert,  or  they 
would  have  reason  to  regret  their  inactivity.  The  Council  are  alwavs 
on  the  look  out,  and  in  case  of  any  emergency,  the  machinery  of  the 
Society  could  be  brought  into  active  operation  in  opposing  any  inju- 
rious measure.  In  September,  1846,  the  Spirit  Licence  and  Duties 
Bill  was  introduced,  tne  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  place 
Chemists  under  the  Excise,  inflicting  the  payment  of  two  guineas  a 
year  for  a  licence,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  most  complicated  system 
of  stock-taking  and  supervision  in  reference  to  aU  preparations  con- 
taining spirit  This  Bill  had  passed  the  second  reading  and  the 
committee,  and  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  oppose  it ;  but  by  the 
active  exertions  made  on  that  occasion,  witli  the  aid  of  the  Society, 
ail  the  objectionable  parts  of  the  Bill  had  been  struck  out,  among 
which  was  the  tax  of  two  guineas  a  year.  Yet  some  Members 
iq>peared  to  think  it  a  hardship  to  pay  a  guinea  a  year  to  support  a 
Society  which  had  already  saved  them  two  guineas.  The  institution 
was,  in  fact,  like  an  insurance  office ;  most  persons  pay  several  pounds 
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a  jrcar  for  insuTing  their  houses — ^they  continue  this  payment  for  years 
without  receiving  one  farthing  from  the  office — and  why  ?  Because 
they  know  not  how  soon  a  fire  miay  occur,  and  then  they  would  be  glad 
to  have  an  insurance-office  to  fall  back  upon.  Members  in  the  country 
may  fancy  that  nothing  is  done,  because  they  are  not  on  the  spot ;  in 
like  manner  a  passenger  on  board  a  steam-boat  might  go  to  sleep  in  his 
cabin,  and  in  the  morning  decline  to  pay  his  passage-money  because 
the  vessel  was  not  in  port.  The  captain  would  naturally  say,  "  I  have 
been  at  the  helm,  the  crew  have  been  at  their  posts,  while  you  have 
been  asleep.  We  shall  bring  the  vessel  into  port  as  soon  as  wind  aud 
tide  permit,  provided  you  do  your  part  by  furnishing  the  sinews  of 
war,  without  which  we  cannot  keep  the  steam  up." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Society  is  of  no  use  to  Members  in  the 
country.     This  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  suppose  any  Member  in  a  small 
town  to  be  a  victim  of  persecution  in  any  matter  affecting  tlie  Members 
generjdly,  what  power  or  influence  could  he  have  to  resist  it  by  him- 
self?    ]N  one  at  all ;  but  by  placing  his  case  before  the  Council  he  has 
the  advantage  of  the  collective  influence  and  experience  of  the  whole 
body  in  his  defence.     The  Benevolent  Fund  also  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, this  being  designed  for  the  benefit  of  Members  and  Associates 
m  cases  of  unforseen  calamity.     These  are  what  may  be  termed  the 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  arguments ;  but  there  are  other  arguments 
which,  to  those  who  feel  a  laudable  pride  in  the  character  of  their  pro- 
fession, are  no  less  important,  namely,  the  arguments  which  relate  to 
education  and  the  elevation  of  the  standing  of  the  body.    It  has  been 
said  that  it  is  unfair  to  tax  the  Members  in  the  country  to  aid  in  sup- 
porting a  School  of  Pharmacy  in  London,  which  costs  £400  or  £500 
ft  year.     Here,  again,  it  is  only  needful  to  explain  the  fact  in  order  to 
refute  the  argument.     A  Chemist  in  the  country  desires  to  educate 
his  son,  what  means  has  he  at  home  of  giving  him  a  first-rate  educa- 
tion?    He  may  send  him  to  London  for  a  year  to  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, and  at  an  expense  much  less  than  an  apprentice  'fee,  he  finds 
him  on  his  return  an  acquisition   to  his  business  and  a  credit  to  his 
family.     Those  who  do  not  in  this  way  derive  direct  benefit  from  the 
School,  participate  indirectly  in  the  advantage  by  the  superior  cha- 
racter given  to  the  body,  which  is  reflected  on  all  its  Members. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  the  English  Chemists  were 
considered  by  their  brethren  on  the  Continent  an  inferior  race.    They 
had  done  nothing  for  science — ^they  had  no  pretensions  to  Pharmaceu- 
tical education — they  were  little  more  than  Druggists,  not  known  as  a 
body  and  not  heard  of  as  individuals.     Within  a  rew  years  the  fame  of 
the  Society  has  spread  throughout  Europe,  and  the  English  Chemists 
now  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  cremt.     Every  year  is  raising  their  character, 
and  placing  them  in  a  rank  more  like  that  of  the  Chemists  in  France 
and  Grermany,  who  are  received  in  society  as  men  of  education  and 
refinement.  It  is  education  which  gives  influence,  position,  and  respect- 
ability.    The  progress  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  been  obser\'ed 
with  surprise  by  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  for  while  they 
have  wasted  their  labour  in  fruitless  contests  among  each  other,  the 
Chemists  are  the  only  body  connected  with  the  profession  who  have 
made  any  real  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  the  desired  reform. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  conclusion,  exposed  the  fallacy  of^the  idea  which  some 
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Members  in  the  country  had  entertained,  namely,  that  the  Society  was 
beneficial  chiefly  to  those  Members  in  London  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  management.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  great  and  often  an  in- 
convenient tax  upon  their  time,  and  they  sometimes  found  it  requisite 
to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets :  as  for  example,  at  the  dinner 
which  took  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  Benevolent  Fund,  when  nearly 
£800  was  collected,  the  bulk  of  which  was  subscribed  by  London 
Members.  He  felt  sure  that  in  case  of  need  they  would  never  be  found 
wanting  when  liberality  might  be  required  for  any  important  object. 
He  had  himself  been  originally  induced  to  take  up  the  subject  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  some  of  his  brethren  at  the  time  the  meeting  was 
held  to  oppose  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Hawes  in  1841.  In  the  first  instance,  he 
declined  to  interfere,  observing  that  he  had  no  time  to  spare,  and  was 
not  likely  to  be  afiected  by  the  Bill.  But  on  being  informed  that  the 
Bill  would  seriously  injure  many  Chemists,  especially  those  in  a  small 
way  of  business,  he  had  consented  to  join  in  the  undertaking.  Having 
embarked  in  it,  and  having  seen  the  importance  of  unity,  and  the  ad* 
vantage  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  measures  adopted,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  persevere  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  obtained  for 
the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member^ 
whatever  might  be  the  labour  or  expense  attending  the  undertaking. 

Some  Members  present  inquired  of  the  Secretary  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  which  he  had  made,  and  on  whose  authority 
he  had  written  to  express  dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Gibson  replied  that  he 
had  written  for  information,  in  order  to  be  prepared  witn  an  answer 
for  those  who  had  an  idea  that  the  Society  was  making  no  progress, 
and  he  had  reported  the  sentiments  which  he  had  heard  expressed 
when  calling  for  the  subscriptions.  Some  Members  present  confirmed 
the  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  some  dissatisfaction,  but  others 
expressed  surprise  at  the  circumstance.  After  some  further  discussion, 
the  following  jResolutions  were  unanimously  adopted:— 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  Garbutt ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Walker  Swan, 

^*-  That  this  meeting  having  heard  Mr.  Jacob  Bell's  elucidation  of  the 
proceedings  and  prospects  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  cordially 
approve  of  the  acts  of  the  Council,  and  pledge  themselves  to  give  their 
utmost  support  to  the  Society,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  acces- 
sion of  Members.'* 
]!klr.  Challoner  moved  "  a  vote  of  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bell." 
Mr.  Procter,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  observed,  that  he  had  been 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  Society  from  its  commencement,  and  he 
should  not  desert  the  old  ship  so  long  as  there  were  two  planks  left  on 
which  to  float.  He  trusted  that  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  afiaurs  of  the  Society  would  long  live  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
observing  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  He  thought  that  if  all  the 
Members  and  ^N'on^memberswho  were  dissatisfied  had  been  present  at 
the  meeting  they  would  have  altered  their  opinion. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Colman ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Swan, 

^^  That  the  resolutions  and  report  of  the  meeting  be  advertised  in 
the  Newcastle  Courant  and  Gateshead  Obsemer.** 

Moved  by  Mr.  Anthony  Nichol ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Bustin, 

**  That  the  Thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to  the  Chairman." 
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Just  after  goin^^  to  {n-ess  last  month,  the  fc^owing  letter  was 
received  by  the  Editor : — 

*^  StOMipi  and  Tases,  London^ 
^27thFebnianf,  1849. 
**  Sir, — The  CommiBsioners  of  this  Beyenae  haying  had  under  their  con- 
lideration  the  explanation  given  by  you  rehttive  to  the  information  lodged 
at  this  office,  and  referred  to  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo  to  Mr.  James 
SeweU,  of  Leeds,  are  pleased  to  direct  that  no  proceedings  be  instituted 
against  him  in  respect  thereof 

"  I  am,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"J.TiMM, 

^  Solkiiorfor  Stamps  and  Tkres.** 

A  similar  letter  vras  also  received  by  Mr.  Sewell. 

Although  the  result  of  this  case  was  satisfactory,  one  important 
part  of  the  investigation  remained  incomplete^  namely,  the  mode  in 
which  the  delinquent  was  to  be  dealt  witn  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Stamps.  On  this  point  we  have  made  particular  inquiry,  and  are 
informed  that  the  individual  is  dismissed  from  office,  and  prohibited 
from  ever  again  acting  in  his  odious  capacity  of  informer  and  swindler. 
We  understand  that  he  is  a  man  who,  from  his  appearance,  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  gentleman ;  that  he  had  been  a  surgeon's  assbtant, 
which  accounts  for  his  aptitude  in  preparing  spurious  medicines  for 
enclosure  in  the  shop-bills  of  those  on  whom  ne  practised  his  black 
arts.  He  was  detected  in  several  other  cases,  but  the  evidence  was 
not  sufficiently  conclusive  to  justify  a  prosecution.  The  plan  he 
adopted  was  to  introduce  himself  to  tne  agents  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  in  the  country  as  a  person  accustomed  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  informer,  charging  a  high  price  for  his  services,  and  occasionally 
extorting,  or  attempting  to  extort,  money  from  the  defendants  under 
the  pretence  of  obtaining  an  acquittal.  In  the  cases  which  have  been 
exposed  the  bribe  was  not  given.  Those  who  paid  the  money  were 
not  likely  to  blow  the  trumpet  afterwards.  Having  done  his  worst  at 
Leeds,  be  proceeded  to  Norwich  and  other  places,  but  measures  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition,  his  name  having  been  discarded 
from  the  list  of  informers. 

During  the  investigation  of  this  case,  a  question  has  arisen  respect- 
ing the  sale  of  the  remedies  recommended  by  the  Board  of  liealtn  for 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  the  cholera.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  such  remedies,  being  ordered  officially  for  general  use,  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  stamped.  This  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  offered  to  the  public.  Any  Chemist  may  seU  these  remedies 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  without 
stamps,  provided  they  are  sold  on  their  own  merits  on  official  autho- 
rity. But  if  a  Chemist  reprint  the  general  instructions  with  his 
name  on  the  bill,  or  if  he  sell  the  medicines  with  extracts  from  the 
circular  on  labels  or  handbills,  with  his  name  by  way  of  recommenda- 
tion, he  must  affix  a  stamp.  On  the  same  principle  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  or  any  other  preparation^ 
would  require  a  stamp  if  sold  with  a  recommendatory  label. 
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LECTURE 
ON  ELECTRICITY  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  LIGHT. 

BT  THEOPHILUS  BEDWOOB,  ESQ. 

Professor  of  Chemistrj  and  Pharmacj  to  the  Pharmaceatical  Societj  of 

Great  BritaiiL 

(^Delivered  on  <A«  14M  March.') 

The  practical  application  of  Electricity  for  the  prodaction  of  light, 
has  repeatedly  been  suggested  as  a  result  likely  to  occur  among  the 
inaproyements  and  new  applications  of  which  this  branch  of  science 
has  recently  been  so  prolific ;  and  the  realization  of  this  suggestion 
would  perhaps  be  no  greater  triumph  to  the  cause  of  science  in  the 
present  day,  than  was  that  achieved  some  years  ago  by  the  introduc- 
lon  of  coal  gas  for  a  similar  purpose.  Toe  electric  light  has  been 
kpown  and  frequently  exhibited  for  many  years  past ;  its  purity  and 
intensity  have  claimed  the  admiration  of  all  benolders,  and  several 
schemes  have  been  devised  for  making  it  available  for  use ;  but  some 
formidable  difficulties  have  presented  themselves,  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  employment  of  the  galvanic  battery  as  a  substitute  for  gas 
works. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  this  subject  has  acquired  new  and 
increased  interest,  from  the  announcement  of  a  plan  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  render  electricity  generally  and  economically  applicable  as 
a  source  of  light.  We  are  told,  that  ere  long,  our  streets  and  bouses 
will  exchange  the  jaundiced  light  of  gas  and  candles,  for  the  brilliant 
spark  which  rivals  the  sun  itself  in  the  purity  and  force  of  its  illu- 
minating power.  Several  patents  have  already  been  taken  out  for  the 
arrangements  by  which  this  object  is  to  be  accomplished.  Companies 
haye  oeen  prqjected  for  raising  the  *'  one  thing  needful,"  and  the 
doubts  of  some  of  the  incredulous  have  been  quieted  by  the  exhibition 
of  a  splendid  and  tolerably  permanent  electric  light.  Moreover,  the 
projectors  of  this  patented  scneme  assert,  that  they  can  get  their  light 
for  nothing. 

Now,  it  is  the  object  of  this  eyening's  lecture  to  furnish  an  expla- 
nation of  what  has  heretofore  been  accomplished,  and  what  is  now 
propose  to  be  done,  with  reference  to  the  application  of  electricity  as 
a  source  of  light. 

Before  entering  upon  these  specific  questions,  however,  it  may  be 
well  to  premise  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  of  light,  the  sources 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  electricity  as  one  of  these  sources. 

Light  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  force  or  agent  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  receive  impressions  from  external  objects  through  the 
organs  of  sight.  It  produces  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  the  sensation 
of  vision.  Some  phdosophers  have  considered  light  to  be  a  distinct 
form  of  matter,  thrown  out  or  radiated  from  luminous  objects,  and 
absorbed,  reflected,  or  transmitted,  in  various  degrees,  by  those  sub- 
stances upon  which  it  falls.    This  notion  of  the  nature  of  light  is 
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called  the  corpuscular  theory.  By  otfaers,  however,  light  is  viewedy 
not  as  a  separate  form,  but  merely  as  a  condition — a  state  of  vibration 
or  motion — of  matter.  This  is  called  the  undulatory  theory^  and 
among  those  who  adopt  it,  there  are  some  wbo  assume  that  the  motions 
or  vibrations  causing  the  phenomena  of  light,  are  confined  to  a  distinct 
kind  of  matter — an  imponderable  ethereal  fluid,  of  extreme  tenuity, 
which  pervades  all  space ;  —while  others  are  inclined  to  reject  this 
notion,  and  to  consider  light  as  a  specific  condition  or  state  of  motion 
of  ordinary  matter. 

We  have  one  great  natural  source  of  light— the  sun,  from  which  we 
are  illuminafied  in  the  day  by  direct  radiation,  and  partially  lighted  at 
night  by  reflexion.  But  civilized  and  luxurious  man  receives  the  light 
of  day  with  closed  eyes,  and  delights  to  revel  in  a  light  of  his  own 
production.  Hence  artificial  light  has  become  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  civilized  society. 

It  does  not  come  within  my  object,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  trace 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  means 
for  efiecting  artificial  illumination.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the 
methods  of  producing  light  that  we  are  accustomed  to  employ,  are 
dependent  on  the  chemical  combination  of  bodies.  The  emission  of 
lignt  by  a  candle  or  a  gas-lamp,  is  one  of  the  phenomena  attending 
the  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  candle  or  of  the  gas  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air.  In  these  cases,  light  results  from 
chemical  combination.  It  is  one  of  the  attendant  phenomena,  the 
production  of  a  new  body — a  chemical  compound — and  the  develop- 
ment of  heat,  being  other  phenomena  simultaneously  occuring. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  development  of  heat  always 
accompanies  chemical  combination,  but  we  cannot  assert  this  of  light. 
On  the  contrary,  the  same  bodies  may  be  made  to  combine,  in  one  case 
with,  and  in  another  case  without^  the  development  of  light.  Thus, 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  will  combine  with  the  evolu- 
tion  of  light  if  a  little  sponey  platinum  be  introduced  into  the  mixture; 
and  tney  will  combine  without  light,  if  the  platinum  before  its  intro- 
duction be  mixed  with  some  clay.  In  both  cases  heat  is  developed, 
and  water  is  formed  as  the  product  of  the  combination ;  but  in  one 
case  we  have  the  further  phenomenon  of  light,  in  Uie  other  we  have 
it  not.  AVhere  the  light  occurs,  the  combination  is  instantaneous, 
while  in  the  other  case  it  is  slow  and  gradual. 

For  the  production  of  light  by  chemical  combination,  it  is  generally, 
not  always,  necessary,  that  the  combination  should  be  active  and 
energetic,  and  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  considerable  develop- 
ment  of  heat.  The  exceptions  are  in  the  several  cases  of  phospho* 
rescence,  where  the  combination  is  slow,  and  the  evolution  of  heat 
almost,  if  not  quite,  imperceptible.  When  heat  and  light  are  freely 
developed  on  the  occurrence  of  chemical  combination,  tlie  aggregate 
effect  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  combustion  in  ^e  ordinary  sense 
of  this  term. 

It  is  by  combustion  that  light  is  usually  produced  artificially,  and 
all  the  means  hitherto  emnloyed  for  effecting  nocturnal  illumination 
are  founded  upon  this  application  of  chemical  affinity. 

But  light  may  be  produced  independently  of  combustion,— as  for 
instance,  where  a  body  becomes  luminous  from  the  accumulation  of 
heat.    Cases  of  this  kind  may  occur  in  which  light  is  evolved  in 
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abundance,  and  yet  no  chemical  combination  takes  place,    llius,  a 

£iece  of  metal  may  be  made  first  hot,  and  ultimately  luminous,  by 
ammering  it,  or  by  continued  friction,  neither  the  heat  nor  the  light 
resulting  from  any  chemical  action.  Bodies  which  are  thus  luminous 
from  the  accumulation  of  heat,  are  said  to  be  incandeseent. 

In  effecting  combustion  as  a  source  of  lights  it  is  found  necessary 
that  the  flame  should  contain  solid  matter  in  a  state  of  incandescence. 
Flame  properly  results  from  the  combustion  of  bodies  in  the  state  of 
gas  or  vapour,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  matter  present  is  in  this 
state,  the  light  emitted  is  generally  very  feeble. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  tlie  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  which 
of  itself  emits  very  little  light ;  yet  we  have  here  two  bodies  combining 
under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  affinity.  The  combustion  is  perfect, 
the  keai  developed  is  intense,  but  the  light  is  insignificant,  and  this 
arises  from  theiact  that  there  are  no  solid  incandescent  particles  present. 
We  can  fuse  the  most  intractable  metals,  such  as  platinum,  in  this 
flame,  and  effect  the  vivid  combustion  of  more  oxidizable  metals,  such 
as  iron  or  copper,  and  while  these  bodies  are  kept  in  the  fiamc,  the 
luminous  effects  are  greatly  increased,  fiut  the  greatest  amount  of 
luminosity  that  the  oxy-hyarogen  fiame  is  capable  of  producing,  results 
from  the  mcandescence  of  lime  placed  in  the  jet  of  burning  gas.  The 
light  thus  produced  is  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the  electric  light,  nay, 
it  is,  perhaps,  even  more  perfect. 

In  the  production  of  a  luminous  flame  by  the  combustion  of  oil  or 
gas,  we  have  similar  conditions  to  fulfil  to  those  which  are  so  efficiently 
realised  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  lime-light.  We  have  to  bring  two 
gaseous  bodies  into  contact  which  are  capable  of  combining  at  an 
elevated  temperature  with  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus  must  be  such  that  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
combuRtible  matter,  namely,  the  carbon,  shall,  during  the  process  of 
combustion,  be  eliminated  in  the  solid  state,  and  become  incandescent 
in  one  part  of  the  flame,  producing  there  the  greatest  amount  of  light, 
and  then  unite  with  oxygen,  and  pass  off  in  a  state  of  combination  as 
it  quits  the  sphere  of  activity.  If  carbon  be  not  thus  eliminated  and 
rendered  incandescent,  the  combustion  may  be  perfect,  and  yet  com* 
paratively  little  light  will  be  produced ;  or  if,  after  the  elimination  of 
the  carbon,  it  does  not  ultimately  undergo  combustion,  it  will  pass  into 
the  atmosphere  in  the  state  of  smoke. 

(These  results  were  illustrated  by  one  of  Mr.  Leslie's  gas  burners, 
to  which  three  of  his  glasses  (combustion  chambers)  were  successively 
attached,  the  cock  supplying  the  gas  being  left  unaltered.  When  the 
combustion  chamber  adapted  for  the  quantity  of  gas  supplied  (four 
feet  per  minute)  was  placed  over  the  burner,  a  beautiful  luminous 
flame,  unaccompanied  by  smoke,  was  obtained.  On  replacing  the 
combustion  chamber  by  another  which  supplied  more  air  to  the  flame, 
the  light  was  diminished  to  about  one-half,  although  the  quantity  of 

SIS  consumed  was  rather  increased.  This  combustion  chamber  was 
en  removed,  and  one  supplying  less  air  than  that  first  used  was  sub- 
stituted for  it,  when  the  flame  immediately  became  smoky.  It  thus 
appeared  that  the  same  quantity  of  gas  might  be  consumed  with  the 
production  of  very  different  amounts  of  light.) 

Such  are  the  conditions  essential  to  the  production  of  light  by  com- 
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bustion,  for  tbe  fulfilment  of  which  so  many  modifications  hare  been 
introduced  in  the  construction  of  lamps. 

We  certainly  have  abundant  means  in  the  present  day  for  obtaining 
good  and  cheap  light,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  days  of  mould- 
candles  ;  yet  all  these  means,  dependent  on  combustion^  are  subject 
to  certain  objections,  which  become  magnified  as  we  advance  in  the 
refinements  of  art  and  with  the  progress  of  science. 

We  b^n  to  find  that  lamps,  even  of  the  best  construction,  and 
candles,  even  of  the  purest  wax,  afford  but  imperfect  light ;  that  the 
combustion  of  wax,  of  oil,  and  of  coal  gas,  as  sources  of  light,  is 
extravagant  waste  of  valuable  substances,  the  worthless  products  of 
which  tend  to  vitiate  the  atmospheres  of  our  houses,  and  to  injure  the 
health  of  the  inmates. 

The  active  votaries  of  science,  ever  ready  to  apply  its  resources  in 
remedying  acknowledged  abuses,  have  endeavoured  to  apply  a  remedy 
here. 

What  is  the  object  we  seek  to  attain  ?  The  means  of  producing 
Light,— pure  in  quality,  available  at  will  in  any  required  quantity,  and 
applicable  where  required^  without  prejudice  to  the  condition  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

And  how  is  this  object  to  be  attained  ?  It  has  been  asserted  that  it 
is  attainable  through  the  medium  of  electricity. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  knowledge  of  electricity  extended  only  to 
the  means  of  drawing  faint  sparks  from  the  surface  of  excited  glass, 
or  more  recently,  when  the  lightning  which  illumines  the  darkness  of 
the  tempest,  was  proved  to  be  an  electrical  discharge,  as  momentary  in 
its  duration  as  it  is  fearful  and  uncontrollable  in  its  progress, — the 
announcement  that  this  subtle  agent  might  be  made  available  as  a 
constant,  controllable,  and  economical  source  of  light,  would  probably 
have  excited  a  smile  of  incredulity  from  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
the  speculators  in  scientific  wonders. 

But  the  announcement  is  no  longer  startling.  To  excited  glass  or 
resin,  and  the  thunder  cloud,  we  have  added  the  galvanic  battery  as  a 
source  of  electricity.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  perfectly  simple  in 
construction,  yet  wonderful  in  its  powers,  we  are  enabled  to  command 
as  much  electricity  as  would  supply  a  hundred  thunder  daps,  rending 
the  air  with  lightning ;  yet  we  here  have  it  obedient  to  our  call,  and 
perfectly  controllable  while  in  action,  ready  to  come  forth,  either  as 
an  invisible  agent,  travelling  with  a  speed  of  200,000  miles  or  more 
in  a  second  of  time,  and  exerting  powerful  influences  upon  different 
forms  of  matter,  or  in  the  character  of  fire,  melting  the  most  intract* 
able  of  metals,  and  producing,  under  particular  circumstances,  a 
splendid  light. 

It  is  this  kind  of  electricity, — the  electricity  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
that  has  been  proposed  to  be  anplied  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

And  here  we  may  profiubly  enquire,  what  is  this  electricity  .^^- 
whence  does  it  originate  ? — and  haw  is  it  produced? 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  we  might  represent  elec« 
tricity  as  a  force  or  power  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  che- 
mical affinity,  or  the  power  which  causes  bodies  to  enter  into  chemical 
combination ; — or,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  some  philosophers, 
it  might  be  represented  as  a  specific  mode  of  action  of  a  certain  force 
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or  power,  which  otherwise  manifests  itself  as  chemical  affinity^  or  heaif 
or  iight,  or  magnetism. — Or  again>  it  might  he  stated,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  wove,  that  '^hecU,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity, 
and  motion,  are  correlative,  or  have  a  reciprocal  dependence.  That 
neither  taken  ahstractedly,  can  be  said  to  be  the  essential  or  proximate 
cause  of  the  others,  but  that  either  may,  as  a  force^  produce  or  be  con* 
Tertible  into  the  other." 

Now,  these  are  mere  speculative  notions,  on  a  subject  with  reference 
to  which  we  have  no  means  of  obtaining  any  very  precise  knowledge. 
They  tend  to  show,  however,  that  tnere  are  certain  indications 
observable  of  the  existence  of  a  very  close  relation  between  the  different 
forms  of  physical  forces,  and  with  this  view  only  I  adduce  them. 

But  whence  does  this  power  originate,  and  how  is  it  produced  or 

gut  into  action  ?  It  originates,  as  far  as  concerns  its  immediate  deve- 
»pment  in  the  galvanic  battery,  from  chemical  combination  and 
decomposition.  It  is  produced  or  put  into  action  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  liquid,  and  the  combination  of  one  of  its  elements  with  a  metal. 

Electricity  indeed,  is  put  into  action,  in  every  case  of  chemical  com- 
bination or  decomposition,  hut  it  is  not  in  every  case  of  this  kind  that 
we  get  what  is  commonly  called  an  electric  current, — that  is  to  say, 
that  we  get  manifestations  of  the  force  at  a  distance  from  the  point  at 
which  the  chemical  action  occurs.  When  the  phenomena  are  all 
confined  to  one  locality,  they  are  said  to  be  purely  chemical ;  but  when 
some  of  the  phenomena  are  transferred  to  a  distance  from  the  point  at 
which  the  chemical  action  occurs,  the  effect  is  said  to  be  electro-cho- 
mica/— electricity  being,  under  these  circumstances,  the  force  or  one  of 
the  forces  transferred. 

Now,  the  conditions  essential  to  the  transference  of  part  of  the 
force  which  is  put  into  activity  by  the  chemical  combination  or  decom* 
position  of  bodies  in  the  battery,  appear  to  be,  that  two  conductors  of 
electricity  shall  be  simultaneously  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  compound 
liquid,  for  some  of  the  elements  of  which  one  of  the  conductors  has  a 
stronger  affinity  than  the  other  has,  or  by  which  this  conductor  is  more 
easily  acted  upon  than  the  other. 

The  conductors  must  be  separated  from  each  other  in  the  liquid, 
and  connected  by  a  conductor  of  electricity  out  of  the  liquid.  This 
arrangement  constitutes  a  voltaic  or  yalvantc  circuit,  and  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  alternations  of  the  conductors  and  exciting  liquid, 
constitutes  the  voltaic  or  galvanic  battery, 
■  It  appears  then,  that  this  is  a  different  method  or  arrangement  for 
developing  the  force  or  forces  involved  in  the  act  of  combination  or 
decomposition  of  bodies,  rather  than  a  method  of  exciting  a  distinct 
force  (ufferent  from  those  which  accompany  ordinary  combustion  or 
other  cases  of  chemical  combination. 

In  the  flame  of  a  candle  we  may  assume  that  we  have  all  the  force 
or  forces  in  operation,  which  are  more  distinctly  and  separately 
developed  by  the  galvanic  battery.  We  have  decomposition  of  the 
wax  or  tallow,  and  combination  of  some  of  its  elements  with  the 
oxygen  of  die  surrounding  air,  heat  and  light  being  at  the  same  time 
developed. 

In  the  voltaic  circuit  we  have  decomposition  of  water,  or  of  an  acid 
or  saline  compound,  and  combination  of  one  of  the  elements  with  a 
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metal,  electricity^  heat  and  light,  being  under  particular  circumstances 
developed. 

In  tne  latter  case,  the  heat  and  light  may  be  manifested  at  a  distance 
from  the  primary  point  of  action,  and  certain  properties,  which  are 
called  electrical,  are  observed  in  and  around  the  conductor  by  which 
the  effects  are  transferred.  The  absence  of  these  observed  electrical 
properties,  and  the  local  character  of  all  the  phenomena,  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  combustion,  are  the  features  by  wbich  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  action  and  effects  of  the  galvanic  battery.  This  dinerenoei 
however,  is  probably  not  such  as  to  constitute  an  essential  distinction 
in  the  nature  of  the  actions  and  of  the  forces  involved  in  the  two 
cases. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  all  bodies  which  combine  chemically, 
are,  in  relation  to  each  other,  in  opposite  electrical  conditions.  In  the 
oxy-hydrogen  flame,  the  two  gases  which  combine,  are,  one  potitive, 
and  the  other  negative,  in  their  electrical  relations,  just  as  the  zinc  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  are  in  the  galvanic  cell.  In  the  flame,  how^ 
ever,  these  opposite  electricities  at  once  combine  and  neutralise  each 
other,  but  in  tne  cell  they  are  separated,  transferred  away  in  opposite 
directions  through  a  line  of  particles  of  matter,  and  the  eflfects  resulting 
from  their  combination  may  be  developed  at  a  distance. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  evolution  of  heat  and  light  ia 
the  oxy-hydrogen  or  other  flame,  and  the  similar  phenomena  occurring 
in  the  connecting  wire  of  the  battery,  are  both  caused  by  the  combi* 
nation  of  the  two  opposite  electricities,  and  yet  some  arguments  may 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  view. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  be  made 
to  combine  either  with  or  without  the  production  of  light. 

We  here  have  them  in  a  state  of  combustion  (the  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe  flame)  we  say  the  opposite  electricities  are  at  once  neutra- 
lized ;  we  find  that  the  effects,  including  heat  and  lights  are  local. 

In  this  apparatus  (Grove's  gas  battery)  the  same  gases  are  com<« 
bining,  but  Uie  arrangement  is  such  that  light  is  not  evolved  where  the 
chemical  action  occurs ;  part  of  the  force  is  now  transferred  ;  we  get 
an  electrical  current,  and  may  develop  heat  and  light  at  a  distance. 

Again,  it  is  well  known,  that  if  charcoal  be  thrown  into  fused  nitre 
at  an  elevated  temperature,  the  former  will  undergo  vivid  combustion 
at  the  expense  of  ttie  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid — heat  and  light  being 
evolved.  If,  however,  the  temperature  be  not  much  more  than  sufli* 
cient  to  keep  the  nitre  in  a  state  of  fusion,  on  introducing  the  charcoal, 
combination  will  take  place,  but  without  the  evolution  of  light. 

If  in  performing  this  experiment,  the  nitre  be  fused  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  connected  with  one  of  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  while  the 
charcoal  is  attached  to  the  other  wire,  on  plunging  the  charcoal  into 
the  fused  salt,  if  combination  takes  place  without  light,  there  wiU  be 
an  electrical  current,  whereas,  if  the  heat  of  the  nitre  be  such  that 
vivid  combustion  occurs,  the  electricity  will  not  be  developed  in  the 
wire. 

This  view  may  perhaps  be  strengthened  by  referring  to  the  influence 
of  magnetism  on  flame.  But  in  doing  this,  let  us  first  briefly  consider 
the  mutual  influences  of  electricity  oh  magnetism,  and  of  magnetism  on 
electricity.  In  the  last  experiment,  we  observed  that  when  a  current  of 
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electricity  is  carried  near  to  a  magnetic  needle,  the  latter  is  deflected 
from  its  usual  direction,  as  influenced  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
and  points  across  the  line  of  the  electric  current.  So,  in  like  manner, 
if  the  magnet  were  fixed  in  its  position,  and  the  wire  conducting  the 
electricity  were  free  to  move,  the  latter  would  take  a  position  at  right 
angles  with  that  of  the  magnet.  In  fact,  the  lines  or  diKctions  of 
electric  and  of  magnetic  force  will  be  tangential  to  each  other. 

Now,  if  the  flame  of  a  candle  be  placed  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  magnet,  the  flame  will  assume  a  peculiar  form  and  position, 
spreading  itself  out  like  a  fish-tail  flame,  in  the  direction  which 
would  be  taken  by  an  electric  current  under  similar  circumstances. 

I  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  particular  stress  upon  this  result,  for  it  has 
been  explained  without  any  reference  to  the  existence  of  electric 
currents  in  the  flame.  It  forms,  however,  one  of  the  facts  which  may 
be  adduced  as  indicating  a  relation  between  ordinary  combustion  and 
electrical  phenomena. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  battery — this  is  the  source  of  our  electrical 
power.  We  here  have  chemical  combination  and  decomposition  going 
on.  Without  this  action  we  can  get  no  electricity,  and  tlie  quantity  of 
electricity  that  we  get  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  chemical 
action  in  the  battery. 

The  battery  contains  two  solid  conductors,  which  are  generally  both 
metallic,  but  sometimes  charcoal  is  used  as  one  of  the  conductors. 
These  conductors  are  immersed  in  a  liquid,  which  is  generally  an  acid. 
One  of  the  conductors  must  enter  into  combination  with  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  exciting  liquid,  and  the  other  conductor  should  remain 
passive.  The  metal  zinc  constitutes  the  conductor,  which  enters  into 
combination  in  all  the  best  forms  of  galvanic  battery.  Practically, 
then,  we  derive  our  electricity  in  the  battery,  from  the  combination 
of  zinc  with  oxygen  or  some  other  element  of  the  exciting  liquid.  In 
fact,  the  combination  of  zinc  is  the  source  of  power  in  the  battery, 
just  as  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  wax  or  tallow  is  the 
source  of  power  in  the  candle. 

We  have  manv  forms  of  galvanic  batteries,  and  different  combina* 
tions  of  elements  m  them ;  but  they  all  comprise  the  essential  conditions 
which  I  have  named.  The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  construction  of  batteries,  relate  chiefly  to  the  means  of  increasing 
the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  the  power.  The  power  is  also,  no 
doubt,  economised  in  the  improved  forms  of  battery,  the  irregularity 
of  action  in  the  old  batteries  having  arisen,  in  part,  from  loss  or  waste 
of  power.  But  from  no  battery  can  we  get  power  that  is  not  repr&* 
sentcd  in  the  cells  by  the  chemical  action  going  on  there. 

Thus,  if  I  take  a  piece  of  zinc,  and  ignite  it  in  the  lamp,  I  get  power 
developed  equivalent  to  the  zinc  and  oxygen  which  combine  ;  so,  in 
like  manner,  the  power  we  get  from  the  battery  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  work  done  in  the  battery.  In  order  to  increase  the  power,  we 
mnst  increase  the  toork. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  battery. 
One  consists  in  increasing  the  quantity,  and  the  other  the  intensity  of 
the  electricity. 

The  quantity  will  depend  (if  the  battery  be  a  good  one)  upon  the 
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amonnt  of  work  done  in  each  separate  cell,  and  ihe  itUensiiy  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  cells. 

When  the  two  plates  are  immersed  in  the  exciting  liquid  of  the  oell» 
action  commences  on  what  is  called  the  positive  or  active  metal  or 
element,  and  from  thence  the  electric  cui-rent  starts.  The  other  metal 
or  elemcMt  is  not  chemically  acted  upon,  but  being  electro-negatiTe  in 
relation  to  the  first  or  active  element,  it  induces^  or  is  assumed  to 
induce^  an  electro-polar  condition  of  the  particles  of  the  decomposable 
liquid,  situated  between  the  two  plates,  and  when  decomposition  of 
such  liquid  takes  place,  it  receives  the  positive  electricity  of  the  de- 
composed particles. 

Tne  more  energetic  the  action  of  the  exciting  liquid  is  upon  the 
active  or  positive  metal,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  |)olar  chains 
of  particles,  starting  from  a  given  surface  of  ihe  positive  plaiey  vxudi 
extending  through  the  liquid  towards  the  negative  plate,  and  this 
number  will  of  course  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
surface  of  the  active  metal  thus  acted  upon  by  the  exciting  liquid. 

Now,  it  is  the  number  of  these  polar  chains  that  determines  the 
quantity  of  electricity  in  the  combined  current. 

These  polar  chains  are  received  on  the  negative  plate,  and  are  trans- 
mitted tnrough  the  conducting  wire.  In  the  battery,  consisting  of 
several  cells,  the  polar  chains  of  one  cell  are  continued  through  each 
of  the  other  cells,  so  that  there  will  be  an  equal  number  of  pdar 
chains  in  each  cell,  and  also  in  the  conductors  connecting  them. 

The  quantity  of  electricity,  therefore,  is  represented  by  the  amount 
of  vrork  done  in  any  one  cell, and  not  by  the  aggr^;ate  amount  of  wwk 
done  in  the  whole  of  the  cells. 

But  the  electricity  thus  put  into  action,  may  be  considerable  in 
quantity,  and  yet  very  feeble  in  intensity.  Now,  the  intensity  of  the 
current  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  cells  in  the  battery. 

The  distinction  between  quantity  and  intensity  in  an  electric 
current,  may  be  appreciated  from  the  following  description  of  Mr« 
Faraday's,  lie  states  that  two  wires,  one  of  platinum  and  the  other 
of  zinc,  each  ^of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  immersed  to  the  depth  of 
about  half  an  incb  in  a  very  dilute  acid,  consisting  of  one  drop  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  four  ounces  of  water,  will  yield  as  much  electricity  in 
about  four  seconds  of  time  as  an  electrical  battery  of  fifteen  Leyden 
jars,  each  having  1 84  square  inches  of  coated  surface,  and  chu'ged 
with  a  very  powerful  electrical  machine. 

It  has  b^n  calculated,  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  to. 
heat  a  platinum  wire,  the  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to 
redness  for  about  four  minutes,  is  equal  to  that  of  a  very  powerful 
flash  of  lightning. 

I  was  not  wrong,  therefore,  in  asserting  that  we  can  command  from- 
a  simple  battery,  such  as  we  have  here,  as  much  electricity  as  would 
supply  a  hundred  thunder-claps.  The  intensity  of  the  electricity,  in 
the  two  cases,  however,  is  widely  different. 

Now,  for  the  purposes  which  we  are  contemplating,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  have  a  large  supply  of  electricity,  which  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery always  affords,  but  we  must  have  it  in  a  state  of  considerable  in-, 
tensity,  and  moreover,  we  must  have  a  constant  and  uniform  supfdy. 

To  fulfil  these  conditions^  we  require  the  best  forms  of  battery. 
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I  have  here  all  the  kinds  of  galvanic  hattery  that  are  beat  auited  for 
producing  the  electric  light,  and  other  effects  requiring  Quantity,  in« 
tensity,  and  constancy  of  supply.  Of  these,  that  which  nrst  deserree 
notice  is  DanielVs  constant  hattery.  The  improvements  effected  by 
Professor  Daniell  in  the  construction  of  this  battery  mav  be  said  to 
have  suggested  or  originated  the  principle  upon  which  ail  our  most 
powerful  batteries  are  now  constructed.  In  Daniell's  battery,  and 
those  formed  upon  the  same  type,  two  exciting  liquids  are  used,  one 
in  contact  with  the  active,  and  the  other  in  contact  with  the  passive 
metal,  or  conductor,  and  these  two  liquids  are  separated  by  a  porous 
diaphragm,  which,  while  it  prevents  their  admixture,  does  not  inter- 
cept the  continuity  of  the  polar  chains,  and  the  free  progress  of  the 
current. 

The  invention  of  DtmteWs  battery  was  a  great  step  in  the  improve- 
ment of  these  instruments ;  but  it  was  speedily  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Grove's  battery,  which,  in  this  country,  has  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  Daniell's  for  experimental  purposes.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  no  form  of  battery  known,  that  combines  so  many 
good  qualities  as  Grove's.  This  is  the  battery  that  is  almost  always 
used  when  anv  striking  electrical  effects,  not  excepting  the  electric 
light,  are  required  to  be  exhibited.  In  Grove's  battery,  platinum  is 
QiMed  as  the  negative  conductor,  in  the  place  of  copper,  whicli  had  been 
previously  almost  always  employed,  and  nitric  acid  is  the  electrolyte 
in  contact  with  the  platinum. 

On  the  Continent,  a  battery,  called  Bunsen's  battery,  is  much  used, 
in  which  charcoal  is  substituted  for  platinum,  the  construction  in  other 
respects  being  similar  to  that  of  Grove's.  We  shall  presently  have  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  relative  powers  of  these  two  batteries,  of 
each  of  which  I  have  twenty  cells. 

Lastly,  we  have  a  battery  that  has  recently  been  a  good  deal  used, 
which  is  called  the  Maynooth  battery.  The  liquid  elements  in  this 
battery  are  the  same  as  those  in  Grove's  and  in  Bunsen's,  namely, 
nitric  add,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  negative  conductor  here 
is  iron.  This  battery,  when  in  good  order,  affords  great  power,  as,  in 
consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  the  materials^  the  plates  are  generally 
made  of  large  size. 

Now,  for  the  use  of  these  batteries.  The  power  which  is  generated 
or  put  into  action  in  the  cells,  is  transmitted  through  the  conducting 
wires,  and  may  be  developed  at  a  distance  from  the  source  at  which  it 
ork;inate8. 

If  the  wire  be  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  such  as  copper,  and 
of  sufficient  size,  while  the  circuit  is  complete,  the  current  will  pass 
without  affording,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  any  sensible  indica- 
tions of  it.  We  may  handle  the  wire  through  which  this  mighty  power 
is  circulating,  and  we  perceive  nothing  unusual  about  it.  There  are 
means  however,  of  getting  evidence  of  this  power.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  we  bring  pieces  of  iron  into  the  vicinity  of  the  conducting  wire,  we 
£nd  that  they  are  insUntly  converted  into  magnets,  attracting  each 
other  with  considerable  force ;  and  if  the  wire  be  coiled  round  a  bar  of 
iron,  a  magnet  of  immense  power  will  be  formed. 

Still  the  conducting  wire  itself  presents  to  our  senses  nothing 
unusuaL    But  this  will  only  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  the 
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connecting  imedium  by  which  the  two  ends  of  the  battery  are  united, 
is  a  good  and  complete  conductor. 

If,  instead  of  a  copper  wire  of  large  size,  we  use  a  smaller  wire  of 
some  metal  which  is  a  worse  conductor,  we  shall  find  that  heat  will 
be  developed.  Thus,  platinum  is  a  much  worse  conductor  of  electric 
city  than  copper,  and  if  a  piece  of  wire  of  this  metal  be  made  part  of 
the  circuit,  it  becomes  heated  and  incandescent,  so  as  to  give  out  a 
certain  amount  of  light.  This  is  one  method  of  obtaining  the  electric 
light;  but  the  light  thus  developed  is  by  no  means  intense,  nor  can  we 
obtain  it  in  very  considerable  quantity  from  batteries  of  ordinary  con« 
structiou.  The  circuit,  however,  being  complete  and  uninterrupted  in 
this  arrangement,  there  will  be  no  intermission  in  the  effect  produced 
so  long  as  the  action  of  the  battery  is  uniform. 

Carbon,  in  the  state  of  charcoal,  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  it 
is  by  interposing  this  substance  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  that  the 
most  intense  light  is  obtained.  Pieces  of  hard  charcoal  are  attached 
to  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires,  and  when  these  are  brought  into 
complete  and  sufficient  contact,  the  current  of  electricity  passes  with* 
out  interruption.  If,  however,  the  contact  take  place  at  only  a  few 
points,  and  the  current  of  electricity  be  considerable,  the  charcoal  be» 
comes  heated  and  incandescent  at  these  points,  from  the  means  of 
conduction  being  imperfect  or  insufficient ;  and  on  now  causing  the 
points  to  recede  from  each  other,  a  most  intense  and  splendid  light  is 
obtained. 

(The  whole  of  the  batteries  whidi  had  been  charged  for  the  occasion^ 
namely,  twenty  of  Grove's,  twenty  of  6unsen*s,  ten  of  DaoielPs,  and 
ten  of  the  Maynooth,  were  united  in  a  series  for  producing  the  light, 
with  hard  coke  points,  fixed  in  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue's  adjusting  appa* 
ratus,  and  an  arc  of  light  of  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length  was  thus 
obtained.) 

This  is  the  kind  of  light  which  has  been  recently  exhibited  as  some- 
thing new ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  almost  as  old  as  the  discovery  of 
Salvanic  electricity  itself,  and  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
uring  which  time  we  have  possessed  very  powerful  and  constant  bat- 
teries, it  has  constituted  one  of  the  most  striking  exhibitions  of  the 
electrician,  which  has  been  repeated  hundreds  of  times. 

The  light  produced  by  electricity  from  charcoal  points  possesses 
also  great  purity.  When  decomposed  by  a  prism,  we  get  a  spectrum 
similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  charcoal  does 
not  necessarily  undergo  combustion,  and,  therefore,  while  we  have 
a  pure  light,  the  surrounding  atmosphere  need  not  be  contaminated 
by  noxious  gases.  The  arc  of  light  between  the  two  points  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  particles  of  charcoal,  which  are  continually 

Sassing  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  electrode  in  a  state  of  incan« 
escence.  It  is  thus  that  the  current  of  electricity  is  maintained, 
and  charcoal  is  peculiarly  adanted  for  afibrding  this  kind  of  light, 
because,  while  it  is  a  ^ood  conducting  element,  the  cohesion  existing 
between  its  particles  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of 
the  mass  by  an  electric  current  of  a  certain  degree  of  tension. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  arc  of  light 
obtained  with  charcoal  points,  and  the  less  intense  light  afforded  by 
the  incandescent  platinum*    In  either  case  we  have  a  solid  conductor 
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of  electricity  interposed  in  a  galvanic  circuit,  under  circumstances 
nvhich  offer  certain  obstacles  to  the  free  transference  of  the  circulating 
power,  and  heat  and  light  are  developed  in  consequence  of  this  obstruc- 
tion. There  is,  however,  one  marked  distinction  in  the  two  cases. 
The  platinum  wire  affords  a  constant  and  uninterrupted,  although 
imperfect,  conducting  medium,  and  so  long  as  the  current  of  electricity 
is  maintained,  the  effects  will  continue  unaltered  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
ease  with  the  charcoal  light.  To  obtain  the  light  with  charcoal  points, 
the  two  pieces  of  charcoal  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  brought  into 
contact,  so  that  they  shall  touch  at  a  few  points  only,  and  an  insufficient 
medium  for  the  free  transference  of  the  electricity  being  thus  estab* 
lished,  the  particles  of  charcoal  through  which  the  current  passes 
become  incandescent,  just  as  the  platinum  wire  does  under  similar  cir-* 
cumstances.  But  if  the  charcoal  points  be  left  thus  in  partial  contact, 
the  heated  particles^  under  the  innuence  of  electricity,  would  separate 
themselves  from  the  surrounding  mass,  and  pass  in  the  current  so  as 
to  fill  up  th:;  interstices  between  the  originally  contiguous  points, 
and  a  uniform  and  sufficient  conducting  medium  for  the  current^being 
thus  established,  the  development  of  heat  and  light  would  cease.  In 
order  to  maintain,  and  at  the  same  time  increase,  the  light  of  the 
incandescent  charcoal,  the  points,  after  being  brought  into  contact  and 
ignited,  are  separated  to  a  small  distance  from  each  other^  the  current 
being  maintained  by  the  disintegration  of  the  charcoal  and  the  pro- 
jection  of  particles  through  the  intervening  space.  The  distance  to 
which  the  points  can  be  thus  separated  will  depend  upon  the  power  oif 
the  current.  A  ^ery  powerful  battery  is  required  to  afford  an  arc  of 
light  of  half  an  inch  in  length. 

The  particles  of  charcoal  which  are  carried  through  the  arc,  collect 
on  the  negative  electrode  in  the  form  of  powder,  part  of  which  is  dis- 
sipated in  the  air ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  charcoal  be  surrounded  by 
atmospheric  air  or  oxygen^  combustion  will  at  the  same  time  occur. 
From  these  causes,  the  charcoal  will  be  gradually  wasted,  and  the 
distance  between  the  points  will  be  constantly  subject  to  variation^ 
while  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  even  the  best  batteries  is  not 
perfectly  uniform  ;  and  therefore,  after  adjusting  the  distance  of  the 
points  so  as  to  produce  a  good  light,  the  efifect  will  last  but  for  a  short 
time,  unless  the  distance  be  continually  re-adjusted. 

The  inconstancy  of  the  electric  light  obtained  with  charcoal  points 
has  hitherto  prevented  its  application  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  the 
patents  which  have  recently  been  taken  out  for  lighting  by  electricity^ 
chiefly  relate  to  mechanical  means  by  which  the  points  may  be  kept 
at  a  uniform  distance  from  each  other,  or  the  current  of  electricity 
re-established  in  case  the  circuit  should  be  broken. 

[The  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  comprising  the  description  of  Staite's  and 
La  Molt's  apparatus  for  adjusting  the  charcoal  points,  will  be  given  in  the 
next  number,  together  with  the  second  lecture,  to  be  delivered  on  the 
11th  of  April,  on  the  same  subject.] 


OSIOtNAL  AND  IIZTRAOTBD  ABTICbGI. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  CHALK. 

BT  DK.  PEREIKA,  F.B.S. 

I  BEG  Imve  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  tha  I^armaceuiical 
Journal,  a  few  additional  remttHu  on  chalk,  and  which  I  wm  pre- 
vented from  making  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  (p.  412), 
in  consequence  of  the  hurried  manner  in  which  my  paper  on  thif 
suyect  was  prepared  for  the  press. 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  I  gare  a  list  of  the  animalcules  found 
by  Ehrenberg  in  the  chalk  of  Brighton  and  GrSTesead.  Tbu 
list  was  taken  from  a  table  placed  at  the  end  of  Ehrenbei^s 
Memoir,  and  was  intended  to  include  the  principal  tanoa  'mvmma 
to  the  naked  eye. 

In  a  previous  part  of  his  Memoir,  Ehrenberg  mentions  nine 
species  of  calcareous  Pot^thalamia  found  by  him  in  Gravesend 
cbalk ; — Planuiitia  turffida,  JloMalina  ghbtilarisl,  Rotalia globu- 
losa,  perforata,  ornala,  Teztularia  aciculata  ?,  atpera,  striata, 
and  globulosa.  The  most  numerous  individuals  belonged  to 
Texlularia  aapera  and  globulota;  but  there  were  also  many  of 
Botalia  fflobulosa  and  Planulina  turgida. 


Nienmeiipic  Appearance  <if  Graveieiid  ChalA, 


P  Teiitulnritt  globulosa.  ) 

JTextularJtt  «Bpcra,  y'  a  fragment. 
'  Texlularia  ariculnta  ?  a  fragment 
1   Botalia  globulosa,  i  a  fragmeDt. 
K  Botalia  perfurata. 
p  CrsBtallaid  of  the  chalk. 

Ho  also  states  that  in  the  chalk 


Fragilarla  rhabdosoma. 


hton  he  found  only  six 
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distinct  8pecie9,\iz.,  PlanuUna  iurgidOf  Roialia  globuhsa,  Tex* 
tutaria  acicidata?,  aspera  and  globulosa  with  TurbinuUna 
itaUcaf  The  more  predominatiiig  were  the  Ratalia  and  the 
PlanuUna  with  Texiularia  aspera. 

For  the  henefit  of  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  examine  the 
microscopic  characters  of  chalk,  I  subjoin  Ehrenberg's  directions, 
as  given  by  Mr,  Weaver  in  the  Annals  a7id  Magazine  of  Natural 
History^  vol.  vii.,  p.  296,  1841 : — 

**  Place  a  drop  of  water  upon  a  lamina  of  mica,  and  put  into  it  of  scraped 
chalk  as  much  as  will  cover  the  fine  point  of  a  knife,  spreading  it  out  and 
leaving  it  to  rest  a  few  seconds  ;  then  withdraw  the  finest  particles  which 
are  suspended  in  the  water,  together  with  most  of  the  water,  and  let  the 
remainder  become  perfectly  dry.  Cover  this  remainder  so  spread  out  with 
Canadian  balsam,  and  hold  it  over  a  lamp  until  it  becomes  slightly  fluid 
without  froth.  A  preparation  thus  made  seldom  fails,  and  when  mag- 
nified 300  times  in  diameter,  we  see  that  the  mass  of  the  chalk  is  chieflv 
composed  of  minute  weU-preserved  organisms.  In  this  preparation,  all 
the  cells  of  the  Polythalamia  appear  at  first  Mack,  with  a  white  central 
spot,  which  is  caused  by  the  air  contained  in  the  cells,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  appear  under  water  as  annular  black  bodies ;  but  by  degrees  the 
balsam  i)enetrates  into  all  the  single  cells,  the  black  rings  of  the  air- 
vesicles  disappear,  and  we  recognise  all  the  small  cells  of  the  Polythala- 
mlan  animals,  often  presenting  a  very  pretty  appearance." 

In  my  former  paper  on  chalk,  and  to  which  I  have  above 
referred,  I  stated  that  '^by  submitting  chalk  and  flint  to  a  careful 
microscopic  examination,  Dr.  Mantel!  observed  not  only  the  cal- 
careous cases  and  shells  of  certain  foraminated  polythalamous 
eephalopods,  but  has  even  discovered  the  soft  parts  of  these 
ammalcules  ;''  and  I  further  stated  that  I  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Mantell's  figure  of  the  internal  parts  of  a 
rotalia  from  the  chalk,  having,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Man- 
tell,  myself  examined  them. 

I  have  subsequently  received  the  following  letter  on  this  subject 
from  my  friend,  Bir.  Henry  Deane,  of  Clapham  Common  :•— 

"  CbpAoM,  JfanrA  6lA,  1849. 

*'  Dear  Sir,— In  your  paper  on  Prepared  Chalk,  published  in  the  Phar^ 
tnaceutical  Journal  for  this  month  (March  1849),  1  perceive  you  give  Dr. 
Idantell  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  fossilized  soft  parts  of  some 
species  of  Polythalamous  animals.  I  beg  to  state  the  discovery  was  made 
by  me  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  piece  of  grey  chalk,  obtained 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bound  Down  Cliff,  between  Folkstone  and 
Dover,  in  which,  in  the  spring  of  1845, 1  discovered  fossil  Xantkidia^  a 
notice  of  which  was  read,  and  specimens  shown  at  the  Alicroscopical  Society 
a  few  months  after  in  the  same  year.  The  error  on  your  part  is  excusable, 
for  on  the  face  of  Dr.  Mantell's  paper  it  would  appear  that  he  was  the' 
diacoverer,  and  that  /  merely  supplied  him  with  the  best  mecimens.  Yet  I 
oan  hardly  conceive  he  meant  to  assert  so  much ;  for  until,  at  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton's,'!  showed  him  the  beautiful  specimens  he  now  posseasea^ 
and  has  figured  in  his  memoir,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  to  him 
their  pecuMar  characters,  which  he  describes,  he  had  never  seen  them,  nor* 
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do  I  believe  any  one  possesses  a  single  specimoa  except  of  my  own  pre- 
paring. 

**  It  unfortanately  happened  that  my  notice  was  not  published  in  the 
current  part  of  the  Microscopical  Society's  Transactions  for  that  yew, 
and  now  only  forms  a  portion  of  the  last  part  of  the  second  volume,  where 
it  is  still  further  mis-placed,  the  papers  having  been  arranged  by  the 
months  without  reference  to  the  particular  year  in  which  mine  was 
written,  othenvise  it  would  have  stood  first  in  that  part,  and  presented 
not  the  appearance  of  a  misprint  in  the  year — 1845  for  1847— or  rather, 
as  if  it  should  have  been  1847  instead  of  1845. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  J.  Fereira,  Esq.,  M.D.  Hr.  Deane." 

I  very  much  regret  that  in  my  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  one  friend 
I  have  inadvertently  done  an  injustice  to  another.  In  the  paper 
referred  to,  I  ought  certainly  to  have  mentioned  that  Dr.  Mantell, 
in  his  paper  hefore  referred  to,  states  that  "  to  Mr.  Henry  Deane, 
of  Clapham  Common,  an  ahle  Chemist  and  microscopical  ohserver, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  most  illustrative  specimens."  Moreover,  I 
have  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Deane  for  not  having  mentioned,  in  the 
Pharmctceutical  Journal,  that  the  specimens  of  the  Polythala- 
mous  animals  from  the  chalk,  shown  by  the  microscope  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  February  14th,  were 
prepared  and  supphed  by  Mr,  Deane.  I  can  assure  my  friend 
that  the  omissioi^s  were  quite  accidental. 

Finsbury  Square,  March  20, 1849. 

ON   THE  EXTRACTION   OF   MANNITE   FROM  THE 
ROOT  OF  DANDELION  {Leontodon  Taraxacum), 

BT  MESSRS.  T.  AND  n.  SMITH. 

WWi  an  Analytia  of  the  Dandelion  Matmile,  hy  Dr.  Stenhouse  ;  hewg  a  Poqper 

read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 

BY  DR.  WILSON, 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry^  EvUnburgh,  19£A  F^brwxry^  1849.- 

I  BRING  the  following  communication  before  the  society,  at  the 
request  of  the  Messrs.  Smith,  of  this  place,  well  known  as  the 
authors  of  several  important  researches  in  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mistry. 

They  have  recently  had  occasion  to  prepare,  on  the  large  scale, 
the  preparations  of  dandelion  root,  and  were  led  to  observe  that 
among  the  substances  separable  from  the  infusion  of  the  root, 
was  the  unfermentable  so-called  sugar,  mannite,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  generally  included  among  the  chemical  constituents 
of  the  dandelion. 

For  the  sake  of  those  members  of  the  society  who  do  not 
devote  themselves  to  Chemistry,  I  may  here  notice  that  mannite 
is  a  crystallizable  white  substance,  originally  known  as  derived 
from  the  drug  manna,  an  exudation  from  several  trees  of  the 
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Species  Fraxinus  and  Omus.  It  is  inodorous,  bland,  and  sweeit, 
but  is  distinguished  from  the  true  sugars  by  two  characters  :  the 
one,  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation ;  the  other, 
that  it  cannot  be  represented  in  its  chemical  formula  as  a  simple 
hydrate  of  carbon  (C  +  H  O),  its  composition  being  Ce  H7  Oc,  or 
C6+6HO  +  H. 

It  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Smith,  from  the  dandelion,  by  the 
following  process : — The  clear  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
cold  water  on  ninety  pounds  of  the  root,  was  concentrated  in  a 
yacuum-still  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  It  was  then  at  the 
temperature  of  about  150^  Fahr.,  below  which  it  solidified  into  a 
thick  jelly,  incorporated  with  about  four  gallons  of  rectified  spirit 
of  wine.  An  abundant  precipitate  speedily  formed,  consisting  of 
albumen,  pectine,  and  other  substances,  and  the  liquid  on  standing 
became  nearly  clear.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  liquid  coole<^ 
beautiful  arborescent  clusters  of  cr}'stals  began  to  form.  They 
slowly  increased  in  number  and  size,  till  they  eventually  occupied 
with  their  spongy  mass  the  entire  capacity  of  the  containing 
vessel.  They  were  soon  recognized  to  be  mannite.  The  spongy 
mass  was  transferred  to  a  cloth  filter,  and  subjected  to  strong 
pressure,  so  as  to  separate  from  the  crystals  the  bitter  liquid  which 
occupied  their  interstices.  They  were  then  digested  in  fresh 
alcohol,  compressed  anew,  and  the  processes  described  repeated 
till  the  crystals  had  a  pure  sweet  taste.  The  finely  crystallized 
specimens  were  obtained  by  boiling  alcohol  on  the  punned  mass, 
and  passing  it  through  a  mter  in  a  hot  water  funnel.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  filtrate  solidified  into  a  spongy  crystalline  mass. 

The  Messrs.  Smith  believed  themselves  to  be  the  discoverers  of 
mannite  as  an  ingredient  of  taraxacum,  a  conclusion  to  which 
they  were  naturally  conducted  by  the  circumstance  that  none  even 
of  our  recent  English  works  on  lifateria  Medica,  or  Organic  Che- 
mistry, with  the  exception,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  Dr.  Christi* 
8on*s  Dispensatory^  recent  edition,  mentions  mannite  as  derivable 
from  the  dandelion,  and  he  simply  says  that  **it  contains 
mannite."  In  ignorance,  accordingly,  of  any  earlier  researches 
having  been  made  on  the  subject,  the  Messrs.  Smith  have  inves- 
tigate the  subject  for  themselves,  and  have  made  some  interesting 
observations'  to  be  presently  detailed.  They  inferred  that  the 
substance  which  they  had  found  was  mannite,  from  its  physical 
characters,  which  are  exceedingly  well  marked,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  sufficient  for  its  recognition.  They  thought  it,  however, 
desirable  to  have  the  certainty  of  the  body  they  had  extracted 
from  dandelion-juice  being  mannite,  put  beyond  doubt  by  its 
ultimate  analysis,  and  at  their  request  I  submitted  the  substance 
to  Dr.  Stenhouse,  of  Glasgow,  who  is  more  familiar  than  pro- 
bably any  other  of  our  Chemists  with  the  chemical  relations  of 
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mannite,  on  which,  as  odcuiing  in  yarious  a2^<B^  he  has  puhlisfaed 

some  interesting  investigations.     The  following  are  the  results 

ohtained  hy  Dr.  Stenhouse,  in  the  analysis  he  was  good  enough 

to  make.     The  accepted  formula  for  mannite  is  Ce  H7  O^  so  that 

it  should  contain 

Carbon  39.56 

Hydrogen 7.69 

Oxygen , 52.75 

loaoo 

The  dandelion  mannite  contained  in  100  parts-* 

Carbon  39.58 

•    Hydrogen 7.84 

Oxygen 52.58 

100.06 
The  difference  hetween  the  theoretical  and  actual  nsults  is 
plainly  within  the  limits  of  error  in  analysis.     In  a  letter  with 
which  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  favoured  me,  he  says,  ^  The  characters 
of  the  substance  analyzed  were  ao  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
of  mannite,  that  I  had  scarcely  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  £roia 
the  first."     This  is  the  only  analysis,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which 
has  been  made  of  the  dandelion  mannite,  aud  for  its  performance 
we  are  indirectly  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Smith's  labours.     The 
merit,  however,  of  first  separating  mannite  fiiom  the  dandelion 
root-juice  belongs  to   two  German  observers,   Widnmann   and 
Frickhinger.     For  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
ChristisoQ,  who  was  led  by  uieir  researches  to  include  mannite 
amoDg  the  constituents  of  the  plant  under  notice.     Widnmann 
and  Frickhinger's  observations  are  contained  in  Buchner^s  ReptT'- 
iorium  fur  die  Pharmaciey  for  1841  *;   and  those  of  the  Phar- 
maden  first  mentioned  go  back  to  the  year  1832.     They  appear 
to  have  identified  the  mannite  solely  by  its  physical  charact^^  aa 
no  analysis  of  the  substance  is  refenred  to.     Their  researches, 
however,  which  were  prosecuted  separately,  were  lengthened  and 
elaborate,  and  each  was  led  as  the  result  of  his  enquiry  to  the  con« 
elusion,  that  mannite  does  not  pre*exist  in  the  plant,  but  is  pro- 
duced in  the  watery  infusion  of  the  root,  by  wbit  they  term  ^'  a 
kind  of  fermentation"  out  of  the  sugar,  inulin,  and  other  hydrates 
of  carbon,  which  exist  ready  formed  in  the  plant.     The  question 
whether  mannite  is  an  educt  of  the  processes  to  which  the  root  is 
subjected^  t.  e.,  a  pre-existent  ingredient  which  is  merely  dissolved 
out  of  the  plant  by  solvents  such  as  water  or  alcohol;  or  9k product 
of  the  transforming  influence  of  these  re-agents,  which  at  certain 

[*  Widnmann*8  observations  are  contained  in  Bucbner's  Rqtartonum^ 
vol.  xlili.,  part  2,  page  281,  1832.  Frickhinger*8  paper,  to  which  Dr. 
Buchner's  remarks  are  appended,  was  published  in  the  Reperiorium^ 
2d  series,  vol.  xziii.,  part  6,  pages  45  to  82.    1840.    Ed.  Pharm,  JoumJ] 
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tempcoratures  detennine  its  generation  out  of  easily  modified  or* 
game  substances,  is  one  of  interest  to  Vegetable  Physiology  as 
well  as  to  Chemistry.  Dr.  Buchner,  in  reviewing  the  labours  of 
'Widnmann  and  Frickhinger,  says,  in  reference  to  their  conclusion 
that  the  mannite  is  not  pre-existent  in  the  dandelion,  <^  It  would 
eertainly  be  no  useless  labour  to  subject  this  result  to  {urther 
pTOO^  with  a  view  to  discover,  whether  in  any  case  the  mannite 
may  be  found  ready  formed  in  the  root ;  and  in  addition  to  in* 
quire  what  are  ihe  causes  which  transmute  the  sugar  in  so  simple 
a  way,  and  in  such  quantity  into  mannite/' — Eepertariumjur  die 
Pharmacies  1841,  pp.  79,  80.) 

The  Messrs.  Smith  accordingly  have  thought  it  desirable  to  in- 
vestigate this  question,  to  which,  however,  it  is  due  to  them  to 
mention,  their  attention  had  been  directed  before  they  were  made 
aware  of  the  researches,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  €rermany. 
The  scale  on  which  they  have  experimented,  and  the  efficiency  of 
iihe  apparatus  with  which  their  trials  were  made,  give  g^at  value 
to  their  results.  Theur  object  was  to  ascertain  whether,  by  the 
rapid  action  of  solvents  on  the  fresh  root,  it  was  possible  to  extract 
from  it  mannite,  which  mi^ht  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  a  ready 
formed  ingredient  of  the  dandelion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
observe  whether  the  infusion  of  the  roo^  if  left  to  itself  for  some 
time,  underwent  fermentation,  during  which  the  mannite  was  de- 
veloped. 

With  a  view  to  secure  the  phenomena  anticipated  being  wit- 
nessed on  a  scale  which  should  make  the  experiment  thoroughly 
crucial,  two  stout  men  provided  with  spades  of  a  very  convenient 
shape  were  employed  to  dig  the  roots,  which  they  were  desired  to 
collect  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  there  mig^ht  be  no  time  for 
the  roots  to  become  chemically  altered  before  they  were  subjected 
to  analysis.  The  diggers  did  their  work  so  expeditiously,  that  in 
two  hours  they  returned  with  eighty  pounds  of  fresh  dandelion  roots. 
Of  this  quantity  forty  pounds  were  immediately  comminuted,  and 
rapidly  exhausted  of  their  more  soluble  constituents  by  cold  water 
percolated  through  their  divided  mass.  The  infusion  thus  procured 
was  without  delay  transferred  to  a  vacuum  still,  concentrated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  thereafter  mingled  with  alcohol* 
It  was  then  left  to  cool,  as  in  the  successful  process  for  the  ex- 
traction of  mannite  from  the  root  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  paper. 

Tne  whole  operations  were  so  qmckly  managed,  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  digging  of  the  roots  till  the  liquid  was  in 
full  ebullition  in  vacuo,  only  six  hours  elapsed.  From  the  alcoholic 
tincture  or  extract  finally  procured  by  this  process  not  a  trace  of 
mannite  could  be  obtained ;  but  sugar,  which  readily  underwent 
the  vinous  fermentation,  was  found  in  considerable  quantity. 
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The  second  portion  of  the  roots,  consisting  like  the  first  of  forif 
pounds,  was  comminuted  and  left  in  contact  with  cold  water  far 
three  dkys.  During  this  period,  the  infusion  was  not  ohserred  to 
rise  in  temperature  ;  hut  a  constant  escape  of  g^  occurred,  rising 
in  huhhles  through  the  liquid.  The  latter  in  addition  became 
strongly  acid,  a  character  almost  quite  absent  £rom  the  infusion 
of  the  previous  experiment,  in  which  also  no  effervescence  of  gaft 
appeared.  The  fermenting  infusion  was  transferred  to  the  vacuum* 
still,  and  was  otherwise  treated  as  the  former  infusion  had  been. 

The  extract  it  afforded  contained  a  larg^  amount  of  mannite. 
The  liquid  which  distilled  over  into  the  receiver  was  sour,  and 
contained  acetic  acid.  The  contents  of  the  still  were  also  sour, 
probably  from  the  presence  of  lactic  acid. 

The  experiments  recorded  seem  decidedly  to  warrant  the  con* 
elusion  thAt  mannite  does  not  exbt  ready  formed  in  the  root  of  thd 
dandelion.  Messrs.  Smith,  however,  from  an  anxiety  to  obviate 
any  fallacy  which  might  have  escaped  them  in  the  first  of  the 
two  experiments  just  recorded,  repeated  it  a  second  time  with 
fully  more  despatch  than  before.  The  result  was  exactly  the 
same.  No  mannite  could  be  extracted  from  the  unfermented 
cold  infusion.  But  when  the  roots,  even  af^er  the  prolonged 
percolation  of  cold  water  through  them,  wero  left  in  contact  with 
a  fresh  portion  of  that  liquid  for  a  single  night,  the  resulting  veiy 
weak  infusion  gave  distinct  though  necessarily  minute  traces  of 
mannite. 

Messrs.  Smith's  observations,  then,  completely  confirm  those  of 
Widnmann  and  Frickhinger,  and  the  general  statement  that  the 
dandelion  "contains*'  mannite,  must  be  changed  into  *' yields 
mannite." 

The  inquiry,  however,  has  a  wider  bearing  than  the  mero  set- 
tlement of  the  question,  whether  dandelion  contains  roady  formed 
mannite  or  not.  This  saccharoid  substance  has  been  separated 
from  the  juices  or  exudations  of  the  Fraxinus  omus^  the 
Eucalyptus  mannifera,  the  cherry,  the  apple,  the  plum,  the 
laroh ;  from  the  root  of  celery,  from  several  species  of  mush* 
rooms,  and  of  seaweeds,  <&c.  Thero  can  be  litUe  doubt  that 
mannite  exbts  ready  formed  in  some  of  those  plants ;  but  the  ques« 
tion  at  least  requires  consideration. 

The  dandelion  infusion  is  not  a  solitary  example  of  a  vegetable 
juice  originally  free  from  mannite  having  that  substance  developed 
in  it  by  fermentation.  The  attention  of  continental  Chemists 
was  early  directed  to  this  foot  from  the  great  losses  which  fire* 
quently  attend  the  manufacturo  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  root-juice  undergoing  a  peculiar  fermentation, 
during  which  the  sugar  disappears,  and  is  replaced  in  grater  part 
by  mannite,  lactic  acid,  and  a  substance  identical  in  composition 
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with  gum  arable.  The  fermentation  is  sometimes  called  the 
lactic  or  mannite,  but  more  frequently  the  mucous  or  viscous 
fermentation.  It  occurs  spontaneouslj  in  saccharine  vegetable 
juiceSy  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  between  86^  ana  104^ 
Fahr.,  and  may  be  produced  at  will  in  solutions  of  pure  cane- 
sugar,  by  maintaining  them  at  the  temperature  mentioned  in 
contact  with  boiled  yeast,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  or  the  curd  of 
milk. 

In  the  natural  juices,  vegetable  albumen,  or  one  of  the  ana* 
logous  azotized  principles,  acts  as  a  ferment  after  decomposition 
has  commenced  in  it,  in  consequence  of  its  partial  oxidation.  The 
change  is  believed  to  be  as  follows  : — If  cane-sugar  (hydrated) 
(Ci2  Hii  On)  be  present,  it  is  first  by  the  appropriation  of  an 
atom  of  HO,  converted  into  an  hydrous  grape-sugar  Cis  H12  Oi^ 
This,  by  the  abstraction  of  an  atom  of  oxygen,  yields  one  equi- 
valent of  mannite  and  one  of  lactic  acid  :  thus— 

Qrape-Bugar  Cm  HhOm 

Mannite C«  Hr  0« 

Lactic  acid    C«  II5  Os 

Cn  H12  Oil 
The  lost  equivalent  of  oxy^n  is  probably  spent  in  oxidizing 
the  azotized  principle,  which  tnen  compels  the  sugar  to  undergo 
the  change  described.  Gum  being  isomeric  with  cane-sugar,  an 
alteration  of  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  latter  may  suffice 
to  account  for  its  production. 

*  The  sugar  which  exists  in  the  fresh  dandelion  is  probably  cane- 
sugar,  but  its  exact  nature  has  not  been  ascertained  by  any  of  the 
observers  whose  names  I  have  mentioned.     It  is  tnought  pro- 
bable, however,  by  Widnmann,  and  the  Messrs.  Smith  have  like- 
wise arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  dandelion  mannite  is  not 
derived  solely  from  the  sugar  of  the  root,  but  also  from  the  inulin 
(one  of  the  varieties  of  starch)  C24  H21  Oai,  which  it  contains. 
As  inulin   differs  from   cane-sugar  only  by  containing  half  an 
equivalent  less  of  water ;  this  seems  probable  enough,  and  other 
members  of  the  amylaceous  or  hydrate  of  carbon  series  of  vege- 
table principles  may  also  be  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  the 
mannite  fermentation.     The  question  might  be  determined  so  far, 
by  ascertuning  the  quantity  of  sugar  pre-existing  in  the  root, 
and  comparing  it  witn  the  quantity  of  mannite  produced  by  fer- 
mentation.    No  such  quantitative  analyses  have  been  made,  but 
the  Messrs.  Smith,  although  they  cannot  adduce  numerical  data 
in  support  of  their  conclusion,  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
proportion  of  sugar  existins^  ready  formed  in  the  dandelion,  is 
much  too  small  to  account  tor  the  large  quantity  of  mannite  de- 
rivable by  fermentation  from  the  root. 
VOL.  Yin.  2  L 
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From  sll  that  has  been  ststod'  it  will  appear,  ihat  it  nu^  be  a 
qoestion  whether  mannite  exists  ready  formed  in  any  of  the  vege- 
tables  that  yield  it ;  and  that  probably  some  of  uiem,  at  Umt, 
afford  it  only  as  a  secondaiy  product.  This  is  especially  Kkdy  to 
be  the  case  when  the  substance^  like  manna^  exudes  in  the  liqiad 
states  and  i&  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  modifying  inflaenee  of 
the  air.  Should  it  prove  in  some  cases,  as  seems  likely,  to  be 
certainly  produced  during  the  life  of  the  plant,  some  interesting 
cfuestions  may  arise  as  to  the  mode  of  its  formation,  and  the 
purpose  which  it  serres.  The  azotiaed  principle  diastase,  whidi 
converts  starch  into  sugar,  and  is  beliered  to  play  so  important  a 
part  during  germination,  by  exposure  to  the  air  acquires  the  power 
of  converting  sugar  into  mannite,  gum,  and  lactic  acid.  It  may 
a£ker  oxidation  effect  a  similar  transformation  in  mature  plants, 
and  be  the  cause  oi  those  abundant  exudations  of  gum  and  manna 
which  characterize  some  botanieal  genera.  Lactic  acid  is  not 
found  in  recent  vegetables,  but  its  place  may  be  supplied  by 
another  acid,  or  none  may  be  generated.  Such  speculations,  how- 
ever, are  as  yet  premature. 

[A  beautiful  specimen  of  mannite,  obtfuned  from  the  juice  of  Taraxacum, 
by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Fereira,  at  the  Conversazione 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  January  17, 1849.  See  the  Pkarmactu* 
tical  Journal  for  February  last,  p.  368. 

Messrs.  Smith  have  subsequently  fwvarded  to  London  specimens  ef 
mannite  crystallized  between  glass  plates.  They  are  beantiM  objects 
whsB  examined  by  the  pdaiishig  microscope. — Ed.  Pkarm.  JounuJ 
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BT  J.  B.  EDWABDS,  F.C.8., 
Late  Chemical  Aaststant  In  ttie  Phanaaceatical  Labonitory. 

While  assisting  Mr.  Redwood  last  session,  I  had  occasion  to 
make  some  expenments  for  him  on  this  subject^  with  a  view  ta 
obtflJn  the  necessary  data  for  the  best  process.  We  then  sue- 
ceeded  in  coating  vessels  with  copper,  but  did  not  obtain  that 
smootby  equable  surface  and  even  texture  peculiar  to  the  spe- 
dmens  brought  fit>m  Paris. 

I  have  lately  resumed  these  experiments,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining many  specimens  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  French 
ones  both  in  smoothness  and  texture. 

I  first  tried  to  deposit  the  metal  from  the  cyanide  of  oof^peff 
and  potassium,  and  with  success,  for  that  salt  deposits  it  in  a  state 
of  great  smoothness  and  beauty.  I  found,  however,  several  ob- 
jections   to  this    mode — it    was  troublesome,    on    account    of 
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requiring  an  elevated  temperature  (from  100^  to  130°.)  The 
solu^on  did  not  keep  of  uniform  strength,  as  it  soon  became  sur- 
duurged  with  copper  which  checked  the  operation,  and  though  of 
great  beauty  when  just  finished,  the  coating  soon  changed  colour, 
assuming  a  blackened  appearance.  I  therefore  again  tried  the 
sulphate,  and  found  no  dSBculty  occurring  with  that  salt,  if  the 
following  points  are  carefuUy  attended  to  :— 

1st.  The  bronie-powder  must  be  of  the  best  quality  and  finely 
divided — ^the  yamish  should  be  nearly  dry  before  being  covered 
with  it,  and  after  the  bronze  is  on  should  be  allowed  to  become 
perfecUy  hard  and  dry  before  it  is  immersed  in  the  solution. 

2nd.  The  battery  power  should  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
vessel  to  be  covered.  A  few  experiments  will  point  out  the 
proper  size. 

3rd.  The  solution  (that  recommended  in  Practical  Fharmacy, 
page  320,  answers  perfectly)  should  be  kept  as  constantly  agitated 
as  possiUe.  Upon  this  the  smoothness  of  the  coating  greatly 
depends. 

If  the  liquid  be  kept  in  constant  motion  by  syphoning  firom 
a  supply  vessel,  and  again  into  another  receiving  venel,  specimens 
of  great  beauty  may  be  obtained. 

I  find  the  best  metallic  surface  is  obtained  by  first  dipping  the 
bronzed  flask  £(x  a  single  moment  into  a  ulver  solution  in  con- 
nection with  a  small  l^iery  (cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium  is 
he8t)y  an  almost  imperceptible  coating  of  silver  is  immediately 
deposited,  upon  which  the  copper  takes  beautifully,  covering  the 
Vhole  surface  instantaneously,  mstead  of  gradually  creeping  down 
firom  the  oonnecting-wize  as  it  does  on  the  bronxe  alone.  Thus  a 
perfeetly  smooth  and  un^arm  coating  is  produced,  which  is  soon 
covered  of  sufficient  thidcness. 

I  have  now  covered  a  great  many  vessels,  and  with  an  uniform 
and  certain  result^  without  difficulty,  and  strongly  recommend  to 
every  Chemist  this  highly  useful  and  economical  form  of  appa- 
ratus. 

42,  Berry  Street,  Lwerpool,  March  10,  1849. 


ON  THE  VOLATIUTY  OP  FEKED  SALTS  IN  THE  VAPOUR 

OF  WATER, 

AMD  ON  80MB  OV  TRX  PTTRPOSES  TO  WHICH  THIS  FROPKSTT  HAT  BE  APPLIED; 

Being  a  Sqwrt  bjf  Meetre.  Fey,  Buaajf,  and  Huranty  en  a  Memoir, 

BT  M.  I.AB0CQ17E. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  which  the  study  of  Chemistry  pre- 
sents to  us,  is  that  of  the  volatility  of  certain  essentially  fixed  suhstanoes, 
under  the  inflaenoe  of  the  vapour  of  liquids  in  which  these  suhstanoes  are 
dissolved.  One  of  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  carious,  fiBcts 
of  this  class,  is  that  presented  by  boracic  acid.  This  acid,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  fixed  bodies  we  know  of»  is  volatilised  in  oonsideraUe  quantity 
by  the  vapours  escaping  firom  the  lagoons  or  muddy  swamps  of  Tuscany,  in 

2l2 
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the  waters  of  which  it  exists  natiuaUy  in  solution.  For  some  time  this  faot» 
which  firoDi  its  singularity  might  have  been  expected  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  investiflration  of  Chemists,  passed  unnoticed.  It  was  only  to- 
wards tlie  year  i825  that  M.  Vogel  made  seTcral  experiments  on  this 
subject,  and  proved  that  boracic  acid  dissolved  by  acohol,  became  volatilised 
in  the  vapours  of  this  liquid.  In  1830  M.  Saladin,  Chemist  at  Orleans, 
showed  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  that  arsenious  acid,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, hydrochlorate,  arseniate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  lime, 
morphia,  bruda,  and  veratria,  were  volatile  under  the  influence  of  the 
vapours  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Since  this  period  we  are  not  aware 
of  anything  having  been  published  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless,  in  184$ 
M.  Simonin,  of  Nancy,  re»d  before  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  that  town, 
a  paper,  in  which  he  proved  that  a  great  number  of  fixed  bodies,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  were  capable  of  being  volatilized  in  aqueous  vapours, 
we  do  not  know  anything  further  respecting  this  paper,  which  was  not 
printed. 

The  work  we  are  now  about  treating  of  not  only  confirms  most  of  the 
facts  previously  stated,  but  greatly  adds  to  the  number  of  fixed  substances 
volatile  in  the  vapours  of  the  liquids  holding  them  in  solution,  and,  indeed, 
generdizes  Uiis  fact,  for  nearly  all  the  bodies  on  which  the  author  has 
experimented  possess  this  property.  It  is  but  right  to  state  that  M. 
Larocque  has  always  operated  on  large  masses  of  products,  and  that  the 
evaporation  of  the  Uquid  has  always  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
vessels  of  large  surface. 

The  substances  on  which  M.  Larocque  has  experimented  were,  in  the 
first  place,  potash  and  soda.  These  two  alkalies,  the  non-volatile  dia- 
ractcr  of  which  has  eaused  them  to  be  called  the  fixed  alkalies,  are 
volatilized  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  violent  itching  of  those 
parts  of  the  skin  expofed  to  the  air,  as  also  a  marked  irritation  of  the 
throat  produced  by  the  vapours  escaping  fh>m  the  copper  in  which  the 
evaporation  takes  place.  After  potash  and  soda,  M.  Larocque  mentions 
phosphate  of  soda,  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  the  arscniatcs  of 
these  two  bases,  and  observes  that  the  volatility  under  the  influence  of 
aqueous  vapours  of  these  three  kinds  of  salts,  with  reference  to  whidi  so 
close  an  analogy  had  previously  been  traced,  unites  them  still  more  dosely. 
Following  these  substances  come  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  of  mercury*  of 
copper,  and  of  iron,  nitrate  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, the  red  and  yellow  ferruginous  cyanides,  the  neutral  tartrate  of 
potash,  and  the  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda.  The  volatility  of 
these  salts  explains,  in  reference  to  one  of  them,  the  occurrence  of  an 
ochreous  incrustation  of  subsulphate  of  Iron  on  the  walls  of  the  manu- 
factories in  which  sulphate  of  iron  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale. 

M.  Larocque  has  also  studied  the  action  of  heat  on  the  solution  of  me- 
tallic chlorides,  and  he  has  observed  that  these  products  also  possess  the 
property  of  being  volatilized  in  the  vapour  of  water,  but  in  various  degrees. 
Thus,  those  of  very  volatile  natures,  such  as  the  chlorides  of  mercuiy, 
antimony,  tin,  bismuth,  arsenic,  iron,  and  zinc,  are  volatilized  in  consider- 
able  quantities,  whilst  those  wliich  are  fixed,  or  but  slightly  volatile,  as 
the  chlorides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  lead,  and  sodium,  are  carried  up  in 
but  a  small  proportion.  A  similar  effect  takes  place  with  the  iodides  ; 
but  sometimes  these  products  are  decomposed,  and  the  iodjme  is  set  free. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  ammoniacal  salts,  of  which  a  few, 
such  as  the  hydrochlorate  and  the  carbonate,  volatilize  at  a  temperature 
nnder  that  of  boiling  water.  Indeed,  several  acetates,  butyrates,  vale- 
rianates, and  formates  have  given  the  same  results. 

This  property,  which  certain  bodies  possess  of  volatilizuig  under  the 
influence  of  the  vapours  of  the  liquids  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  has 
given  rise  to  their  application  for  several  purposes,  a  few  of  which  are  of 
some  importanoe.    M.  Larocque  has  also  endeavoiued  to  render  this  pro« 
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pertj  ayailable,  and  the  papers  and  designs  vhich  have  been  brought  be* 
fore  yon,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  may  possibly  be  used  with  some  advan- 
tage in  the  manufacture  of  paper  hangings ;  but,  it  roust  also  be  said,  that 
fhrther  trials  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  practical 
result. 

It  is  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  these  papers  were  produced. 
Several  other  salts,  under  the  same  conditions,  gave  similar  results,  but 
neither  of  them  answered  the  purpose  so  fhlly  as  the  one  we  have  just 
named.  The  following  is  tlie  simple  process  employed  by  M.  Lai'ocque  in 
the  preparation  of  these  papers.  In  a  room  in  which  some  tables,  or  ex- 
tended cords,  are  placed,  some  sheets  of  white  paper  are  spread.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  a  porcelain  capsule  is  placed  on  a  furnace,  and  a  mix- 
ture consisting  of  two  pounds  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.38,  and  one  pound 
of  water,  to  this  is  added  about  a  pound  of  silver,  and  a  gentle  heat  is  ap- 
plied. Action  immediately  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  dis- 
engagement of  binoxide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  at  this  moment,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  formation  of  nitrous  vapours  that  the  volatilization  of 
the  silver  takes  place,  and  the  designs  are  produced.  After  twenty  or  forty 
minutes  of  exposure,  according  to  the  shade  wished  for,  the  papers  are 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  others.  When  the  solution  of  the  silver  is 
complete,  and  all  re-action  has  ceased,  the  liquor  is  evaporated  and  crystal- 
lized ;  the  nitrate  of  silver  obtained,  is  used  in  commerce  in  large  quanti- 
ties, so  that  papers  are  thus  prepared  without  any  expense. 

According  to  the  length  of  time  the  paper  is  submitted  to  the  vapours 
of  the  silver,  and  according  to  the  distance  from  the  point  of  emission  of 
the  vapours  at  which  the  papers  are  placed,  so  a  plain  coloured  paper  or  a 
dotted  one  is  obtained,  the  latter  much  resembling  granite.  If  white 
designs  are  required,  such  as  leaves,  laces,  &c.,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  on  the  paper  cut  pieces  of  paper  of  the  designs  wished  for  before 
submitting  it  to  the  vapours.  Tlie  Society  has  seen  several  specimens  of 
this  class,  and  amongst  others  the  leaves  of  several  plants,  and  some  lace 
patterns,  which  were  well  executed. 

The  papers  thus  prepared  are  very  strong,  and  they  do  not  undergo  any 
change  by  exposure  to  tlie  light  and  air  ;  t^s  may  readily  be  conceived  as 
silver  is  the  colouring  principle.  In  what  state  does  the  silver  exist  in 
these  papers  ?  Is  it  in  the  metallic  state,  in  the  state  of  liberated  oxide, 
or  combined  with  organic  matter  ?  M.  Larocque  has  made  several  expe- 
riments with  a  view  to  solve  this  question,  but  the  results  have  not  enabled 
him  to  decide  definitively.  Nevertheless,  he  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
last  opinion,  for  it  seems  to  him  di£Scult  to  account  in  any  other  way  for 
the  decoloration  of  the  papers  tlms  acted  on  by  the  simple  contact  of  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  iodide,  bromide,  or  cj^anide  of  i)otassium. 
This  latter  salt  especially,  easily  removes  the  stains,  of  whatever  age  they 
may  be,  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  produces  on  organic  tissues. 

It  will  not  be  to  manufacturers  alone  that  benefit  will  result  from  M. 
Larocque's  investigations  ;  in  analytical  chemistry,  toxicology,  pharmacy, 
and,  possibly,  therapentics,  some  useful  information  may  be  derived. 
Tims,  the  Chemist  in  evaporating  his  saline  solutions,  should  apply  a  very 
moderate  heat,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  his  products, 
especially  if  engaged  in  quantitative  analysis.  The  toxicologist  also 
should  obserx'e  the  same  precautions,  as  inattention  to  this  point  might  be 
attended  with  serious  results. 

The  Chemist  will  be  careftil  not  to  use  alcohol  or  ether  which  have  been 
employed  in  preparing  extracts  or  products,  such  as  vegetable  alkalies,  or 
other  active  principles,  unless  it  is  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same  pre- 
parations or  analogous  products.  Finally,  the  Physician  may,  perhaps, 
combat  certain  maladies  by  agents  administered  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
having  water  or  alcohol  for  their  solvents. — Journal  de  Phamiacie, 
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BREAD  FOR  DIABETIC  FATISNT& 

BT  BB.  FEBCT,  F.R.8. 

It  appears  to  be  now  generally  admitted,  that  in  the  treatment  of 
diabetes  mellitus,  amjlaceous  matter  should  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  be 
excluded  from  the  diet.    But,  as  is  wdl  known,  nnder  such  restriction  of 
food  the  diabetic  patient  soon  beoomes  weary  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
azotized  matter,  as  beef^  mutton,  &a    Hence  yarious  substitutes  for  com- 
mon bread  have  been  proposed.    Some  years  ago  my  friend,  Mr.  Mmoo, 
of  Southampton  Row,  London,  prepared,  at  my  request,  spedmens  of 
bread  containing  gluten  in  various  proportions.    However,  the  result  was 
not  satisfactory*  ;  it  was  only  relished  by  the  patient  when  it  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  starch ;  and  when  the  proportion  of  gluten  was  in- 
creased beyond  a  certain  amount,  it  became  so  tough  and  tenacious  as  to 
be  very  difficult  of  mastication.    I  have  also  made  trial  of  gluten  bread, 
brought  from  Paris  by  Mr.  Morson,  but  with  no  better  success.    BeoenUy 
Dr.  Front  has  published  a  receipt  for  a  kind  of  bread  devised  by  hit 
patient  the  late  Rev.  J.  Rigg  (vide  Stomach  cmd  Renal  DiaeoMUt  5th  edit., 
p.  44);  and  this  is  probably  the  best  substitute  for  common  bread  whidi 
has  hitherto  been  proposed.    Some  time  ago  Mr.  Charles  F.  Palmer  of  this 
town  prepared  for  me  with  great  care,  specimens  of  bread  finom  Dr. 
Prout's  receipt;  but  patients  to  whom  it  was  given  complained  of  the 
difficulty  in  swallowing  it,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  bran  which  it 
contained.    Mr.  Palmer  then  suggested  the  matter  of  rasped  potatoes, 
left  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  starch  by  washing,  to  replace  the 
bran.    He  carried  the  suggestion  into  practice,  and  produced  a  kind  of 
bread  which  I  think  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  profession.    It 
has  been  extensively  employed  in  the  Greneral  Hospital  of  this  town* 
especially  by  my  friends  Dr.  James  Johnstone  and  Dr.  Fletdier,  and  also 
by  sevex^  private  practitioners,  with  decided  advantage.    In  compositioa 
it  may  be  considered  as  Mr.  Rig^s  bread,  in  which  Uie  bran  has  be^i  re- 
placed by  the  residual  matter  of  the  potato  above-mentioned.    And  in 
the  fact  of  its  being  rendered  light  and  porous  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  precisely  as  in  the  preparation  of  Dodson's  unfermented 
bread,  it  is,  as  must  be  obvious,  an  expensive  article ;  but  with  many 
diabetic  patients  this  will  not  be  an  object  of  consideration.    It  is  im- 
proved in  taste  by  being  slightly  toasted  and  eaten  warm.    I  here  sub- 
join Mr.  Palmer's  receipt : — 

Take  the  ligneous  matter  of  sixteen  pounds  of  potatoes  washed  free 
firom  starch,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  mutton  suet,  half  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  twelve  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  two 
ounces  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This  quantity  to  be  divided  into  eight 
cakes,  and  in  a  quick  oven  baked  imtil  nicely  browned.  At  first  gum- 
arabic  in  sensible  quantity  was  also  introduced  into  this  bread,  on  the 
ground  of  the  assertion  of  Professor  Graham,  that  when  that  substance 
U  taken  by  the  diabetic  patient,  the  proportion  of  sugar  evolved  £kx>m  his 
system  is  not  thereby  increased,  and  that  consequently  it  might  probably 
supply  matter  for  pulmonary  oxidation.  However,  it  was  found  that  it 
rendered  the  bread  tenacious  and  disagreeable ;  so  that  its  use  was  subse- 
quently abandoned.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  whatever  merit  there 
may  be  in  the  production  of  this  bread,  it  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Palmer.  My  friend  Dr.  Evans  suggests,  and  I  think  with  reason,  that 
this  bread  would  probably  be  improved  by  tlie  addition  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  bran.  Some  gluten  might  also  be  added  with  advantage. — 
Chemical  Gazette. 

*  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  assert,  that  bread  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
starch  is  not  preferable  to  common  bread  for  diabetic  patients. 
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HABDENDTG  OP  GYPSUM. 

It  is  well  known  that  calcined  gypsum,  when  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  alum,  and  re-calcined,  acquires  an  increase  of  hardness.  Keating  last 
year  recommended  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  1  It.  of  borax  in  9  Ibb 
of  water.  With  this  sdntion  the  calcined  pieces  of  gypsum  are  to  be 
moistened,  then  heated  to  redness  for  six  hours,  and  powd^d.  The  effeofe 
is  sud  to  be  still  better  if  1  lb.  of  tartar  and  twice  as  much  water  be  added 
to  the  above  solution. 

From  some  experiments  made  by  Erdmann  it  appears  that  Fuch% 
soluble  glass  ( WasMergUga)  is  well  adapted  for  hardening  the  surface  of 
plaster  of  Paris  figures.— Plbrmaceu<t8cAe«  Central  Blatt,  Aug.  30,  1848. 

[As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Puch*b  soluble 
OLASS,  we  subjoin  the  fivmula  for  making  it. — ^Ed.  Pharmaemtkai  Jmtmal. 

Take  ten  parts  of  cazixmate  of  potash,  fifteen  parts  of  quartz  (or  sand 
free  firom  iron  and  alumina)  and  one  part  of  carbon  :  melt  them  togethec^ 
The  addition  of  carbon  promotes  |he  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  resulting  mass  (jdiicaie  of  poUuh)  is  soluble  in  four  or  five 
parts  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  by  eraporation  yields  a  transparent 
kind  of  glass,  which  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  is  somewhat  harder  than 
common  glass.  It  is  composed  of  silica  62,  potash  26,  and  water  12=100. 
Applied  to  wood  and  other  objects  it  renders  them  incombustible.] 


ON  THE  SEEDS  OP  THE  BICINUS  COMHUNI& 

BT  K.  CALLORIK 

HL  Gallond  has  been  engaged  fbr  Beveral  years  in  the  examination  of 
the  seeds  of  the  Bicimus  eommunU,  or  castor-oil  plant.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  seeds  yield  a  mild  purgative  oil  (castor-oil)  ;  but  the  mark  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  pressed  retains  an  emetico-cathartic  principle  which 
the  author  considers  to  possess  much  interest  The  castor-seeds,  admi- 
nistered in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  e^her  in  their  natural  state,  or 
made  into  an  emulsion,  geneially  produce  hypercatharsis  accompanied  by 
Tomlting.  The  mark  or  residue  from  which  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
operates  with  nearly  the  same  energy  as  the  seeds  in  their  natural  states 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  mild  expressed  oil  owes  its  pur- 
gative property  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  the  active  principle 
alluded  ta  It  htti  even  been  supposed  that  the  purgative  principle  was 
an  cdeo-xesinottB  body.  ILCallond  affirms  that  this  principle  possesses 
neither  the  character  of  an  <^  nor  of  a  resin.  The  following  are  tiie  expe- 
riments upon  which  this  assertion  is  founded : — 

1.  After  having  expressed  the  oil  finom  the  seeds  by  a  poweriui  pTe88nr& 
the  mark  was  treated  with  pure  slcohol  and  the  filtered  liquor  submitted 
to  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  oily  residue,  admintstered  in  dilfisrent 
doses,  was  found  to  have  the  same  action  as  the  expressed  oil. 

2.  After  having  exhausted  the  seeds  of  every  thing  soluble  in  bofiing 
alcohol,  the  residual  maik,  when  administered  to  the  extent  of  seven  or 
dght  grains  in  a  glass  of  sweetened  water,  produced  nausea  and  salivation, 
which  continued  for  more  than  six  hours.  Thirty  grains,  administered  in 
two  doses  to  a  young  man  of  strong  constitution,  caused  vomiting,  aooom- 
panied  by  much  straining,  for  neariy  twenty-four  hours. 

M.  Oallond  is  still  engaged  in  these  invest^tions. — Jomm,  de  Phamu 
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aUGAB  IN  WHITE  OF  EGG. 

BT  DB.  BUDGE. 

If  the  albumen  be  separated  from  the  diluted  white  of  egg  by  means  of 
alcohol,  and  the  filtered  liquid  mixed,  according  to  Trommer*8  method,  with 
a  few  drops  of  solution  ot  caustic  potash,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  heated,  the  liquid,  which  before  heating  was 
blue,  becomes  now  brownish  yellow,  and  after  some  time  lets  fall  a  sediment 
of  the  same  colour.    There  is,  therefore,  sugar  contained  in  the  fluid.* 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  Winckler*s  observation  that 
the  incubated  egg  contains  sugar  of  milk. — Annalen  der  Chemie, 


ON  A  YELLOW  COLOURING  MATTER  IN  CRUDE  TARTAR 

A  dyer  of  Ldpsig  discovered  that  he  oould  make  use  of  a  certain  sort 
of  crude  tartar,  which  had  been  imported  from  Italy,  and  was,  from  its 
outward  appearance,  not  to  be  distmguished  from  the  usual  sorts,  for 
dyeing  yeflow ;  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  yellow  pigment 
contained  in  it  that  this  tartar  wa^  not  applicable  for  every  ooloor. 
A  sample  of  it  was  tried  with  ether  and  alcohol,  which  extracted  but  & 
trace  of  a  colouring  matter.  In  caustic  potash  and  caustic  ammonia  the 
tartar  dissolved  and  yielded  a  dark  yellowish  brown  colour,  similar  to  that 
which  the  safflower  assumes  with  potash.  By  maceration  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  the  tartrate  of  potash  could  be  extracted  without  dissolving  the 
yellow  pigment.  From  the  impure  sediment  which  remained  behind 
after  the  application  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  e8i>eciaUy  potash 
ley,  the  pigment  was  extracted.  On  adding  alum  to  the  solution  of  the 
latter  in  potash,  a  pure  and  beautifully  yellow  coloured  aluminous  earth 
fell  down.  The  pigment  changed,  however,  in  the  potash  solution  from 
the  commencement  of  its  becoming  dissolved.  It  is  very  probable  that 
some  yellow  pigment  had  been  employed  for  colouring  the  wine,  which 
deposited,  and  was  thus  inclosed  by  the  tartar. — 1  harmaceutMiea  Central 
BlaU,  Jan.  26,  1848. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  ETHIOFS  MINERAL. 

BT  H.  C.  VOOLEB. 

The  usual  method  of  preparing  Ethiop*s  mineral,  consists  in  triturating 
the  mercury  and  sulphur  together  in  a  marble  or  porcelain  mortar.  The 
mixture  is  sprinkled  from  time  to  time  with  water  or  spirit  of  wine  while, 
the  trituration  is  continued,  until  globules  of  mercury  can  no  longer  be 
discovered  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass.  This  process  is  objectionable 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  for  as  the  mixture  becomes  dry  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  employed,  the  dust  is  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere, and  not  only  is  there  loss  of  product,  but  the  operator  suffers  incon- 
venience from  the  inhalation  of  mercurial  vapours.  These  evils  may  be 
obviated  by  adopting  the  following  method  of  effecting  the  combination  : 
the  mercury  is  put  into  a  strong  stoppered  bottle,  with  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  sulphur.  These  are  shaken  together  for  about  two  hours,  more 
sulphur  is  then  added,  and  the  agitation  continued  until  combination  ia 
completed.  The  process  is  conducted  in  this  way  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
with  less  inconvenience  than  that  which  is  usually  adopted. — Archiv,  der 
Pharmcune. 

«  This  reduction  of  peroxide  to  oxide  of  copper  merely  proves  the  pre- 
sence of  a  deoxidizing  substance,  and  does  not  establish  the  existence  of 
sugar  of  milk. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  NICKEL-SPEISS, 
Fnm  the  Nickel  mine  at  Wiabach,  near  Dillenberg. 

BT  DR.  8CHN1BEJU 

This  substance  contained  55.575  nickel;  2.925  copper;  0.600  iron^ 
91.975  arsenic;  7.955  sulphur;  besides  0.125  of  insoluble  residue  and 
0.845  l088.-^Pharmaceutical  Central  Blatt,  No.  51,  1847. 

THE  ALNWICK  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

We  haye  received  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  this  Society,  which  being 
concise,  are  subjoined  entire.  However  unpretending  may  be  the  efforts 
of  a  little  institution  of  this  kind,  such  em>rts  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  known  the  pro* 
ceedings.  Every  country  town  is  surrounded  with  plants  and  flowers, 
and  the  motto,  **  ctrcumsptce,**  adopted  by  the  Alnwick  Botanical 
Society  would  be  equally  applicable  to  many  other  localities. 

**  President—John  Davison,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.;  Vice-Presidents ^Vir.B.. 
Hunter,  Mr.  E.  Allen,  Mr.  T.  Walby,  Mr.  T.  Clark  ;  Secretaries  ^Mi, 
J.  L.  Luckley,  Mr.  James  Heatley,  jun.;  Treasurer— Wt.  E.  Storer. 

^  BULBS. 

"  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Alnwick  Botanical  Society,  and  sliall 
be  independent  of  every  other. 

^  2.  Its  objects  shall  be  the  full  and  systematic  investigation  of  the 
plants  indigenous  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  mutual  instruction  of  the 
Members;  and  a  general  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  all  its  branches. 

**  3.  It  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries, 
a  Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and  Ordinary  Members. 

"  4.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  on  the  anni- 
versary meeting  on  the  24th  day  of  January,  unless  such  day  shall  fall 
upon  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  in  which  case  they  sliall  be  elected  on  the 
Monday  following. 

"  5.  It  shall  be  allowable  for  any  person  to  become  a  Member  of  this 
Society  on  the  payment  of  one  shilling  entrance-fee,  and  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  two  shillings,  payable  in  advance ;  provided  that  such  person 
be  proposed  and  seconded  at  a  general  meeting,  and  provided  that  one 
week's  notice  be  given  of  his  or  her  desire  to  become  a  Member. 

**  6.  If  any  Member  shall  be  more  than  one  year's  subscription  in  arrear, 
he  shall  cease  to  be  a  Member. 

**  7.  An  herbarium  shall  be  formed  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  the 
Members,  and  a  register  of  indigenous  plants  shall  be  kept  by  one  of  the 
Secretaries. 

'*  8.  The  office  of  President  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  filled  by  any  one 
person  for  more  than  three  years  successively;  but  after  the  lapse  of  one 
year  he  shall  be  re-eligible  for  the  office. 

'*  9.  The  votes  shall  in  all  cases  be  taken  by  ballot,  if  any  Member  shall 
demand  the  same. 

"  10.  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  evening  of  tlie 
first  Wednesday  in  every  month  from  November  till  March  inclusive,  and 
on  every  Wednesday  from  April  till  October  inclusive — ^the  chair  to  be 
taken  at  half- past  eight  o'clock  precisely. 

"11.  No  rule  shall  be  altered  unless  at  the  anniversary  meeting;  and 
one  month's  notice  shall  be  given  to  each  and  every  Member  of  any  in* 
tended  alteration  of  any  rule,  or  of  any  new  general  rule  being  desired. 

**  12.  A  subscription  of  two  guineas  entitles  the  donor  to  become  an 
Honorary  Member  for  life." 
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PHARMACY  IN  SPAIN. 
Hepart  on  MM.  Cbiarhne  and  MaUaSna^s  Hisiory  of  Pharmaqf  in  Spaau 

BT  HV.  CAP  JIND  OAULTTBR  DB  CLAUBRT. 

^  ygg  authors  diyide  their  history  into  four  epochs  :  the  first  extending 
from  640  before  Christ  to  the  third  century  of  our  era;  the  second,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  centnry ;  the  third,  flrom  the  sixteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century.    The  fourth  epoch  comprises  the  nmeteenth  century. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  first  epoch,  the  facts  of  that  period  relate  to 
the  general  history  of  the  sciences,  and  those  appertaining  to  Chemistry 
nave  been  learnedly  unraveUed  by  M.  Hoefer.  The  portion  of  these  details 
relating  to  our  profession,  has  been  comiuled  by  one  of  us  (M.  Cap)  in  the 
Htstny  of  Pharmacy  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  of  which  the  two 
first  parts  are  principally  deroted  to  the  history  of  the  pharmacy  of  the 
ancients. 

The  aeoond  period  wili  appear  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  at  it  ea- 


(htensus  as  to  the  history  of  our  art  as  pxactiaed  by  the  Aralw. 

A  Jewish  university  established  at  Sara,  in  Asia,  in  the  ninth  oentvy. 


produced  some  remarkable  men. 

In  the  Arabian  schools  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Murcia,  Saragossa,  Toledo^ 
«c.,  &c.,  the  works  of  numerous  authors  are  Ibund,  which  are  deserving 
of  note.  It  is  known  that  Abenzoar,  who  lived  m  the  twelfth  century, 
gye  the  manufacture  of  syrups  and  dectuaries  his  particular  study— the 
preparation  of  medicines,  the  properties  of  medicinal  plants,  and  the 
method  of  mixing  them.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  work  entitled 
iMer  Secretontm,  was  written  by  Bubacar,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  salt 
of  urine,  and  of  a  species  of  moon  obtained  in  distilling  urine  with  wliite 
day,  chalk,  and  caribooated  organic  matters,  a  process  which  greatl^ 
Memhlea  that  employed  by  Brandt  in  the  18th  century  to  obtiun  phos- 
P"orus,  and  which  might  have  been  already  known  by  Bubacar. 

Under  the  government  of  Alonzo  the  Judge,  in  1252,  divers  laws  were 
passed  relative  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  ;  inspections 
were  made  twice  a  year,  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  fueros  of  the  provmces  necessarily  caused  difi'erences  in  the 
legal  enactments,  but  nevertheless,  a  general  system  of  organization  was 
manifested  at  this  period.  In  1403,  under  the  reign  of  D.  Martin,  severe 
laws  were  established  relative  to  the  sale  of  active  preparations,  and 
pimishments  were  inflicted  when  accidents  occurred  from  their  use. 

Lopez  de  ViUalobas  wrote,  m  1488,  when  but  nineteen  years  of  afle.  a 
treatise  m  verse,  entitled,  A  Swrnnary  of  Mtdieme,  m  which  he  devotes 
numerous  stanzas  to  purgatives,  theriaca,  ointments,  and  plasters, 
lowards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Julius  Gutieris  de  TolWo  wrote 
■ome  mteresting  observations  on  syrux>s  and  juleps. 

The  first  Pharmacopoeia  published  by  a  Chemist  was  in  1497,  by  Pierre 
^oaedicU)  Matheo,  who,  as  is  seen,  wrote  1 59  years  before  Michel  du  Scean ; 
vnx  tne  l^ter  is  considered  by  many  authors,  and  in  particular  by  MM. 
^enry  and  Guibourt,  as  being  the  first  Chemist  who  had  written  cot  this 
"Y-  u  u  */®^* .  S«la«^  d'Ascala  wrote  his  Ckmpenihtm  Arvmatonm,  in 
wnicn  he  describes  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  medi- 
cines. He  mentions  the  following  fact,  provmg  that  the  adulteration  of 
yediones  has  not  been  confined  to  our  times.  A  Chemist  was  fined  9,000 
aucats,  and  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  during  twelve  months,  for  having 
adulterated  manna  with  sugar  and  starefa. 

*u?^^*^y  ^  ^P***"  ™*^®  ™  *^®  sixteenth  century  great  advances,  which 
t»e  discovery  of  the  New  Worid  must  have  smgularly  accelerated.  In 
1536,  the  Cdlege  of  Apothecaries  of  Barcelona  puWished  the  Concordia 
JrarmaecpctaTwn  Harchmanemnwrn,  and  that  of  Saragossa,  in  1553,  the  Cb«« 
cordta  Aromatorum,  and  the  Farmacopea  Ckaar-AvgHatana,  which  were  com- 
plete treatises  of  Pharmacy,  embraoing  all  relating  to  that  science.    A 
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•pecial  And  rery  lengihj  code  of  lawi  rdatiog  to  FfumDacy  was  enacted, 
which  desenre  notice  on  aoconnt  of  the  remarkable  reguHanona  they  con- 
tained. 

We  regret  not  being  able  to  analyse  that  portion  of  Drs.  Chiarlone  and 
Mallaina'8  work,  relative  to  the  state  of  Phannacy  in  Spain  during  the 
third  epoch  ;  we  should  have  finind  therein  cnrions  and  important  details, 
a  great  part  of  which  are  quite  unknown  in  other  jwrts  of  Europe.  ITntil 
the  present  time,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  scientific  Hterature 
€f  a  people,  who,  in  many  other  respects,  have  furnished  documents  of  a 
nseful  nature,  so  that  the  union  of  many  special  conditions  were  necessary 
in  order  to  inyestigate  all  that  that  country  had  produced  relative  to 
Pharmacy.  The  authors  of  the  work  we  are  analysing  were  in  the  most 
fkrourable  position  for  this  purpose,  and  have  gladly  profited  by  it. 

The  seventeenth  century  again  oflfers  much  that  is  important  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  I^iannacy,  both  as  regards  the  publication  of  numerous 
works  by  Chemists,  and  the  legislatun  on  this  subject.  Although  much 
in  advance  of  France  in  this  respect,  Spain  was  but  veiy  imperfectly 
known,  the  splendour  of  her  conquests  in  the  New  World,  and  the  import- 
ance of  her  wealth,  attracted  universal  attention,  and  even  those  whose 
particular  studies  might  be  expected  to  have  led  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  relative  to  our  profession,  partook  of  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  ignorance  in  the  Peninsula. 

We  see  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  continuation  of  that  movement  pre- 
fionsly  given  to  Pharmaceutical  science,  and  improved  legislation  in  refer- 
ence thereto,  indicating  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  disposition  of  the  directing 
minds  of  that  period.  The  number  of  books  published,  and  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  are  necessarily  affected  by  the  intellectual 
movement  of  this  century,  and  in  this  respect  Spain  was  not  behind  other 
nations.  Prance  has  been  accused — and  it  must  be  confessed  not  without 
canse— of  not  occupying  herself  sufficiently  with  the  occurrences  of  other 
eonntries.  German  literature,  and  even  that  of  England,  are  more  au  eou- 
rtaU  df  what  is  publishing  elsewhere  than  is  the  case  in  France. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  of  the  work  to  which  we  are  alluding  ter- 
minates the  liistory  of  the  third  epoch.  It  treats  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Colleges  of  Spain :  we  cannot  refrain  from,  giving  some  of  the  details. 
These  establishments,  anterior  to  aU  the  scientific  academies  of  Europe, 
existed  at  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Pampeluna,  Madrid,  Seville, 
Tdedo,  Tarragon,  and  in  some  other  towns. 

The  College  of  Valencia  already  existed  in  1327,  in  the  reign  of  E3ng 
B.  Alphonse,  who  granted  to  the  Apothecaries  of  this  city  the  rights  of 
admitting  into  their  body  all  those  wishing  to  exercise  this  profession.  In 
1441,  the  Apothecaries  petitioned  the  Queen,  Donna  Maria  of  Arragon,  to 
be  allowed  to  constitute  the  College  into  an  association  for  their  mutual 
protection,  and  the  exercise  of  charity  to  each  other. 

The  privilege  granted  them  orders  that  all  Apothecaries  are  to  use 
uniform  weights  ;  it  prohibits  the  sale,  by  those  who  have  not  been  received 
by  the  College,  of  all  distilled  waters,  excepting  those  of  orange-flowers, 
rose,  &C.,  and  contains  minute  details  as  to  the  conditions  of  admission 
and  other  rules  which  we  cannot  enter  upon. 

In  1512,  at  a  general  meeting  of  Apothecaries,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
one  could  be  received  until  he  had  practised  for  eight  years,  instead  of 
six,  which  was  the  former  law  ;  and  rules  were  established  relative  to  the 
iheoretioil  and  practical  examinations  the  candidates  were  to  undergo. 
In  1601,  the  College  published  the  Farmacopea  Vaienti$ui,  of  which  there 
was  a  new  editio^  in  1629.  The  College  of  Barcelona  existed  in  1352,  and 
published  a  Pharmacopoeia  in  1535. 

The  fourth  epoch  of  Pliarmacy,  which  includes  the  present  century,  con- 
tains less  unknown  details  than  those  preceding,  but  nevertheless  deserves 
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notice,  especially  la  relation  to  pharmaceutical  legislation,  which  was  ren- 
dered much  more  perfect. 

CarboneU's  work  translated  into  French,  was  at  this  period  an  interesting 
event  in  the  history  of  Pharmacy ;  but  many  other  works  of  some  interest 
appeared  at  the  same  time. 

Although  the  details  relating  to  the  history  of  pharmaceutical  literature, 
with  reference  to  the  period  anterior  to  our  century,  are  full  of  interest 
yet  those  which  relate  to  the  present  century  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

We  will  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  two  instances  illnstrative  of 
thb  :  the  works  of  Pelletier  are  noticed  in  so  incomplete  a  manner  that 
it  would  be  di09cult  to  form  any  idea  of  them  ;  the  names  of  Serrullas  and 
Sobiquet  are  not  even  found  amidst  those  who  have  advanced  French 
Pharmacy  in  our  time.  We  must  frankly  say  that  this  portion  of  the 
work  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  previous  parts. 

If  the  pharmaceutical  legislation  of  our  country  has  excited  such 
numerous  and  legitimate  reclamations,  and  if  we  are  desirous  of  seeing  it 
cast  oflf  that  which  it  has  inherited  from  past  centuries,  it  is  curious  to 
see  that  Spain,  whicli  we  imagine  to  be  so  much  behind  us,  has  preceded 
us  in  this  respect  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

At  a  time  when  the  titles  of  nobility  were  a  distinction  to  which  all 
classes  could  not  aspire,  we  are  interested  and  surprised  to  find  a  privilege 
granted  in  1650  by  Don  Philippe,  placing  in  the  some  rank  with  Phy- 
sicians all  those  practising  Pharmacy,  and  declaring  that  they  could  not 
be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  any  mechanical  art,  then  looked  upon  as 
beneath  that  of  medicine  and  the  liberal  arts. 

In  1800,  Don  Carlos  declared  Pharmacy  to  be  distinct  from  medicine, 
and  formed  laws  relative  to  the  examinations  and  inspections  of  Phar- 
macies. To  bo  enabled  to  practise,  the  degree  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of 
medicine  was  necessary  in  addition  to  that  of  licentiate  of  Pharmacy  ; 
the  inspections  were  made  by  a  Physician  and  a  Chemist,  and  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  elder  professors  of  Medicine  or  Pharmacy.  A  higher 
assembly  was  established  for  the  faculty  of  Pharmacy,  and  charged  with 
all  the  details  of  administration  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  1804,  the  same  sovereign  made  several  modifications  to  the  previons 
laws  ;  he  established  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history 
in  each  college ;  the  pupils  had  to  attend  for  three  years,  the  practical  and 
theoretical  lectures  of  the  colleges.  

In  order  to  pass  from  one  course  to  another,  the  pupils  had  to  tmdergo 
a  severe  examination  on  each  subject  of  their  instruction.  To  obtain  the 
degree  of  Bachelor,  they  were  required  to  lecture  in  Latin  for^half-an-hour, 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  pharmaceutical  science. 

The  grade  of  Licentiate  was  to  be  obtained  after  two  years  practical 
exercise  in  the  laboratories  of  the  faculty,  or  in  a  Chemist's  shop ;  a 
theoretical  examination,  and  one  on  practice,  on  two  different  days,  were 
obligatory.  After  these  examinations,  the  candidate  was  required  to 
recognise  and  define  a  certain  number  of  plants  and  medicines,  and  answer 
queries  relative  to  the  doses  in  which  very  powerful  medicines  are 
administered.  The  licentiate  might  practise  Pharmacy  throughout  the 
kingdom.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor,  the  candidate  was  required  to 
treat  on  any  sul^ect  chosen  by  the  College,  and  to  answer  all  arguments 
presented  to  him.  Some  laws  relating  to  military  pharmacy  completed 
the  code. 

In  1815,  Ferdinand  VII.  remodelled  the  higher  assembly,  and  extended 
pharmaceutical  instruction,  which  from  that  time  has  consisted  of  a  course 
of  natural  history,  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  practical  pharmacy,  and  of 
theoretical  pharmacy. — Journal  de  Pharmacies 
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THE  MASTER  AND  WARDENS  OF  THE  APOTHECARIES 
COMPANY  AGAINST  RAPHAEL  LODIS  LOBO. 

Before  Mr,  Serjeant  Heath,  in  the  Counfy  Court  of  Middlesex,  Feb.  23,  1849. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  Medical  Protection  Office,  using 
the  name  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  &c.,  to  recover  from  the  defendant  £20, 
vhich  he  had  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  Society  for  practising  as  an  Apo* 
thecary,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  55  Geo.  lU.,  c  194. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Griffiths  appeared  as  Counsel,  and  Mr.  W.  V.  Eyre  as  Solicitor 
for  the  Plaintiffs.    The  Defendant  conducted  his  own  defence. 

Afr,  Griffiths. — I  do  not  know  if  the  defendant  denies  the  ofience. 
.    Mr,  Serjeant  Heath  (to  defendant). — Do  you  deny  this  charge  ? 

The  defendant  replied  in  the  negative,  but  took  an  objection  to  a  mis- 
nomer, viz.,  that  he  was  described  in  the  summons  as  Robert  Lewis  Lobo, 
whereas  his  real  name  was  Raphael  Louis  Lobo. 

Mr,  Serjeant  Heath  overruled  tlie  objection,  directing  the  record  to  be 
amended,  and  that  the  case  should  proceed. 

Mr,  Griffiths.-^Mny  it  please  your  Honour,  I  am  instructed  on  behalf  of 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London,  who, 
for  the  first  time,  avail  themselves  of  this  very  valuable  jurisdiction  to 
leoover  the  penalties  to  which  all  persons  illegally  practising  as  Apothe- 
caries render  themselves  liable,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
this  plaint  is  laid,  viz.,  the  55  Geo.  IIL,  c.  194,  by  the  20th  clause  of  which 
it  is  provided  that  any  unqualified  person  acting  **  without  a  Certificate 
after  the  flnt  day  of  August,  1815,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  Twen^  Pounds."  The  other  section,  the  26th,  declares 
the  mode  in  wliich  the  same  is  to  be  recovered,  viz.,  "  by  Action  or  Suit 
at  Law,  in  the  name  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of  London,  in  any  of  His  Majesty's 
Courts  of  Record  in  England  or  Wales." 

Mr,  Serjeant  Heath, — Are  you  quite  sure.  Sir,  that  this  Court  has  juris- 
diction in  this  matter — I  am  not  quite  satisfied  on  that  head. 

Mr,  Griffiths, — ^I  think  there  is  no  doubt  this  Court  has  jurisdiction. 
There  was  a  case  lately  decided,  that  these  Courts  had  jurisdiction  in  an 
action  of  debt  under  the  statute,  and  in  this  case,  as  this  is  a  court  of 
record,  this  action  can  be  brought  with  respect  to  the  practising  as  an 
Apothecary.  I  will  first  quote  two  or  three  cases,  which,  when  your 
honour  has  heard,  I  think  every  doubt  on  your  mind,  as  to  the  practising, 
will  be  removed.  The  first  case  is  the  Apothecaries*  Society  v.  Lotinga, 
which  your  honour  will  find  in  2d  Moody  and  Robinson,  p.  499,  in  which 
Mr.  Justice  Cress  well,  in  giving  judgment,  states  this  definition  of  the 
nature  of  the  practice  of  an  Apothecary.  That  learned  judge  says,  "  Now 
I  apprehend  that  an  Apothecary,  is  a  person  who  professes  to  judge  of 
internal  disease  by  its  symptoms,  and  applies  himself  to  cure  that  disease 
by  medicines."  In  Woodward  v.  Ball,  Mr.  Justice  Williams  says,  "  The 
practising  as  an  Apothecary  is  the  mixing  up  and  preparing  of  medicines 
prescribed  by  the  party  himself."  This  case  is  found  in  C.  Carrington  and 
Payne,  p.  578.  That,  you  see,  is  a  little  more  extensive  definition  of  the 
duties  of  an  Apothecary  ;  it  may  be,  indeed,  that  a  Chemist  who  mixes 
up  the  prescription  of  a  Physician  is  liable  to  the  penalty  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Heath,^ThAi  has  never  been  tried. 

Mr,  Griffiths,'-^ThovLgh  it  has  never  been  put  in  force,  I  doubt  not  that 
we  shall  soon  have  the  matter  brought  before  the  Courts,  and  the  sooner 
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the  matter  is  brought  before  them  the  better,  and  put  in  a  proper  situation, 
both  for  the  profession  and  the  public,  who,  as  wdl  as  the  profession,  are 
deeply  interested  in  it,  inasmuch  as  no  question  perhaps  more  direetlj- 
affects  the  public  welfare  than  that  proper  securities  should  be  afford^ 
them  in  the  employment  of  medical  men.    In  the  case  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  against  AUen,  reported  in  the  4th  Barnwell  and  Adolphoa* 
page  626,  Iiord  Denman,  in  a  case  where  a  person  kept  no  shop,  and  did 
not  make  up  any  Physician's  prescriptions,  and  was  not  able  to  do  so^  but 
advised  patients^  and  made  up  for  and  told  to  them  the  medicines  which 
he  himself  ordered ;  his  lordship  was  of  opinion,  **  That  a  person  com- 
pounding medicines,  and  selling  them  under  these  circumstances,  did  act 
as  an  Apothecary  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  it  made  no 
difference  if  he  prescribed  as  wdl  as  prepared  the  medicine."    This  waa 
confirmed  by  the  full  Ck>urt,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  settled  law. 
I  am  further  instructed  that  this  defendant  has  been  in  the  hahit  of  advis- 
ing patients  from  time  to  time,  and  administering  medicines  to  them.    In 
this  particular  case  I  shall  show  your  honour,  by  evidenoe^  that  he  did 
attend  Alexander  Beeves,  and  that  he  gave  to  the  Registrar  of  the  district 
a  certificate  that  the  deceased  died  from  pneamoDia*  whidi  I  shall  also 
satisfy  your  honour  is  an  Apothecary's  case.    The  patienft  appeals  ooijr 
to  have  lived  three  days,  which,  perhaps,  may  lead  to  an  inforeoce  that 
not  only  was  there  want  of  legal  qualification,  but  great  want  of  medirsl 
skilL    On  the  certificate  there  is  a  printed  notice  to  the  parties  signing  it» 
containing  these  words,  **  If  this  form  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
nnqualifi^  practitioner,  he  is  recommended  not  to  fill  it  up." 

Serjeant  i9<ea(A— Does  the  Act  state  that  none  but  Apothecazies  shall 
sign  such  a  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Grijpifis. — No,  Sir,  but  I  believe  that  the  practice  is,  that  no  Registrar 
will  knowingly  receive  a  certificate  from  any  but  a  duly  qualifled  prac- 
titioner ;  and,  as  the  Registration  Act  was  not  passed  at  the  tiine  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Act,  no  provision  oould  of  course  be  made  therein  to  that 
effect  There  being  some  doubt  entertained  in  this  case  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  defendant,  a  letter  was  written  to  him  by  the  Registrar, 
desiring  to  know  by  what  authority  he  took  upon  himself  to  sign  such 
certificates.  To  this  he  wrote  in  reply,  alleging  he  had  obtained  a  diploma 
as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Universi^  of  Giessen.  He 
therefore  has  nothing  but  the  certificate  of  a  foreign  University,  whidi 
cannot  be  made  available  in  England ;  indeed,  there  are  decided  cases  to 
show  that  Scotch  Diplomas  or  Certificates  are  not  legal  qualifications 
under  this  Act ;  and  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  this  defence,  if  set  up  by 
the  defendant,  cannot  prevail.  I  am  indeed  rather  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  defendant  making  any  defence  to-day,  as  I  was  instructed  that  he 
admitted  the  charge,  and  had  thrown  himsdf  on  the  lenienpy  of  the 
plaintiff^. 

The  learned  Judge  read  from  a  paper,  which  had  been  handed  in  by  tbe 
defendant,  a  statement  by  him  that  he  had  made  the  admission  alluded  to 
ui>on  the  representation  of  Mr.  Eyre^  the  solicitor  for  tiie  plaintiffs,  that 
if  he  did  so,  further  proceedings  shoidd  not  be  taken  ;  but^  having  found 
that  the  Apothecaries'  Company  would  not  abandon  their  proceedings,  he 
had  thought  proper  to  withdraw  that  admission,  and  endeavour  to  deted 
himself. 

The  Judge  said  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  anything  the  parties  deelxed, 
if  it  would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case. 

Sir.  Griffiths, — This,  Sir,  is  a  public  body,  and  your  Honour  will  at  once 
perceive  that  they  could  not,  consistently  with  their  public  duty,  enter 
mto  any  private  compromise  with  any  individual ;  but  I  am  instructed  to 
say,  that  the  plalntiffl  have  really  no  wish  to  press  the  case  with  any 
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degiee  of  hanhaeM  against  Mr.  LobQ»  and  are  ▼illiog,  therefore,  to  take 
tii&  judgment  for  the  penalty  and  oosts,  bat  the  ooets  (out-of-pocket 
only)  being  paid,  no  execution  will  be  iMued,  if  the  defendant  promiatt 
not  again  to  practiae  as  an  Apothecary  while  he  renudns  unqualified,  j^M 
bond  fide  abstaina  from  ao  doing.    The  defendant  having  assented, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Heath  said, — I  think  the  Apothecaries*  Company  haye 
acted  yery  rightly  in  bringing  this  case  before  the  pubUc,  and  very  rightly 
also  in  refusing  to  enter  into  any  compromise. 

Judgment — Let  an  order  be  made  for  the  full  amount  of  £20,  and  costs 
to  be  taxed  ;  on  payment  of  taxed  costs,  all  further  proceedings  to  be 
stayed  until  the  farther  order  of  the  Court  Nofkrther  order  will  be  made, 
unless  it  is  shewn  to  the  Court  that  the  defendant  has  broken  his  pro- 
mise, in  which  case  the  judgment  will  be  enforced. 


MEETING  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

TO  CBOW    OVXX  MX.  I4>BO. 

A  MxETiHQ  was  held  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  on  Monday,  the 
26tii  uH.,  in  consequence  of  the  following  requisition,  signed  by 
twen^-four  Medical  FtuctitionerSy  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Medical  Protection  Society : 

**  Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  recent  decision  given  in 
the  County  Count  of  Middlesex,  in  the  case  of  the  Apothecaries*  SocnsTT 
venue  Lobo,  we,  the  undersigned,  think  it  advisable  that  you  should  caH  a 
Piblic  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Profession,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  best  means  of  seconding  the  eflbrts  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
tection Oflke  tat  the  sBppvessioDof  illegsd  practice.** 

*  In  accordance  with  the  above  reqmsitioii,  I  hereby  convene  a  Meeting 
of  the  M^iiiMd  ftofeesion,  at  the  Freemasons^  Tavern,  on  Monday  next, 
the  26th  mstsmt,  at  half-past  Six  for  Seven  o'doek,  p.  h. 

**  Pbidbauz  Sblbt,  Secretary^ 

The  chair  was  taken  by  John  Propert,  Esq.,  and  we  are  informed 
that  about  800  persons  were  present.  Some  of  the  speakers  were  loud 
and  deep  in  their  complaints  against  Chemists  and  Druggists  for 
"  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  BMNitha"  by  indulging  in  **  counter- 
practice  ;*'  and  the  language  in  which  this  alleged  encroachment  was 
described,  was  not  of  the  most  temperate  description.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain^  in  time  for  the  present  number,  an  official  or  de- 
tailed report  of  the  proceedings — nor,  indeed,  is  this  necessary.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  brethren  to  be  aware  of  the  general  object  of  the 
cmsade,  of  which  the  above  is  only  a  commencement.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  this  movement  is  in  connection  with  the  party  from 
whom  emanates  the  extraordiaary  proposal  for  the  snppressioD  of 
Diepenting  Chemiats,  quoted  in  another  part  of  this  number  (p.  456), 
and  althoagh  we  sre  not  informed  of  any  specific  resolution  of  the 
BieeChug,  deseribiBg  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions  by  Chemists  as 
iOegal,  yet  we  must  be  prepared  for  any  proposition,  however  mon- 
strous, after  the  specimen  already  given. 

We  shall  watch  attentively  all  the  proceedings*  and  give  early  in- 
formation to  our  Members,  either  in  our  next  number  or  by  circular, 
if  the  urgency  of  the  case  should  demand. 
-    We  wuh  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  hold  the  olive-branch 
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in  one  hand  and  the  thistle  in  the  other,  heing  particularly  de«mma 
to  promote  an  amicable,  fair,  and  honourable  adjustment  of  the  diflfer- 
cnces  between  the  two  parties ;  but  whenever  an  intemperate,  one- 
aided,  or  unjust  attack  is  made  upon  Chemists  and  Druggists^  we  adopt 
the  thistle  in  self-defence  with  the  appropriate  motto — 

"  Nemo  me  impune  laoessit." 


DEATH  FROM  OXALIC  ACID. 

On  Friday  eyening,  March  23,  Mr.  Mills  held  an  inquest  at  the  King's 
Head,  New  Road,  on  the  late  Rev.  William  Shore  Chalk,  Rector  of  Weldon, 
Bedfordshire,  who  died  from  taking  oxalic  acid,  under  the  following  extra- 
ordinary circumstances:— George  House,  clerk  to  the  Euston  Hotel,  de- 
posed, that  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  about  four  o'clock,  on  forcing  open, 
the  door  of  his  bed-room,  he  was  found  lying  dead  in  bed,  and  at  his  side 
the  basin  fuU  of  matter  he  had  ejected  from  his  stomach.  On  the  dressing- 
table  were  a  glass  tumbler,  a  penknife,  and  a  paper  labelled  Purified  Epiom 
Salts. '  In  his  pockets  were  found  letters,  his  address,  and  £i.  8«.  in  money. 
The  Rev.  William  Monkhouse,  Vicar  of  Goldlngton,  Bedfordshire,  knew 
deceased  for  twelve  years,  and  never  knew  a  man  of  more  composed  or 
even  temper.  He  had  every  thing  that  could  make  life  desirable,  and  was 
the  last  man  that  would  contemplate  suicide.  In  his  opinion  the  Druggist 
supplied  deceased  with  oxalic  acid  instead  of  salts.  He  was  in  the  haUt  of 
taking  salts.  Mr.  Shelding,  Surgeon,  11,  Euston-square,  said  he  was 
called  to  attend  deceased,  whom  he  found  dead.  The  contents  of  the  basia 
at  deceased's  bedside  were  impregnated  with  oxalic  acid.  No  clue  could 
be  had  to  the  name  of  the  Druggist  who  supplied  the  oxalic  acid.  His 
opinion  was  that  it  was  given  by  the  Druggist  in  a  mistake,  and  Uiat  the 
deceased  took  it  unintentionally  imder  the  impression  that  it  was  Epsom 
salts.  Mr.  Lynn  Smart,  Solicitor,  SI,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  gave  evidence 
to  the  same  effect. — Verdict—**  Deceased  was  killed  by  oxalic  acid ;  but 
whether  he  took  it  designedly  to  destroy  life,  or  through  ignorance  of  its 
effects,  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove." 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  BY  POISONING. 

BT  MB.  THOXAS  HABYST. 

{Commtmieated  hy  Mr,  Deanit). 

1  TAKE  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  that  a  means  of  preventing  the  acci- 
dental substitution  of  dangerous  medicines  in  dispensing,  more  simple,  and 
perhaps  more  effectual  than  any  that  has  yet  been  proposed,  would  be  to 
cap  the  bottles,  containing  su<ji  artides  as  strychnia,  veratria,  morphia, 
and  its  salts,  pulv.  opii,  &c.  &c,  with  vulcanized  India-rubber  caps  ;  or 
if  these  were  not  at  hand  to  tie  over  the  bottles  with  tin-foil,  plain  or 
coloured,  or  with  bronze  paper,  or  even  leather. 

The  Macintosh  elastic  cap  woidd  possess  great  advantage  both  in  ap* 
pearance  and  in  the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  removed  and  replaced* 
I  need  scarcely  point  out  that  this  plan  offers  the  least  possible  impedi- 
ment to  quickness  and  convenience  in  dispensing,  while  it  offers  a  security 
almost  complete  against  the  use  of  one  of  these  articles  in  mistake  for  any 
other  not  included  in  the  list  of  virulent  poisons. 

Leeds,  Jan,  19,  1849. 

(note  BT  MB.  DEANE.) 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  may  mention  my  practice  with  certain  arti- 
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des,  And  I  think  you  will  at  once  see  the  value  of  the  proposed  method, 
which,  however,  is  not  new,  as  you  had  a  letter  on  the  subject  some  time 
ago.  There  are  few  shops  where  nearly  every  imaginable  want  in  the 
m^icai  department  may  be  obtained  on  application,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  where  a  few  stray  out-of-the-way  things  are  always  to  be  met  with 
in  variable  quantities  ;  some  may  keep  an  ounce  or  two,  or  perhaps  more, 
of  both  veratrine  and  jalapine,  and  those  articles  probably  in  well-labelled 
bottlesp  but  others  of  our  brethren  may  only  keep  a  drachm  or  two,  and 
those  in  half-ounce  or  one  ounce  bottles,  corked,  and  with  a  written  label. 
Now,  as  both  of  these  substances  are  really  very  similar  in  appearance, 
any  one  in  a  moment  -of  abstraction  may  take  the  one  for  the  other,  and 
the  result  might  be  most  disastrous.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  two 
prussic  acids,  Scheele's  and  the  P.L.,  both  may  be  kept  with  distinctive 
labels,  and  perhaps  as  an  additional  precaution,  in  different  kinds  or  sized 
bottles,  yet  this  may  not  be  sufficient  in  shops  where  the  articles  arc  not 
frequently  required  for  dispensing.  Most  of  these  small  articles,  if  I  may 
so  term  them,  are  kept  aloof  from  the  general  visible  shop  stock,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsightly  aspect  they  would  present  to  the  customers  ;  and 
so  being  generally  out  of  sight,  and  partially  out  of  mind,  require  a  greater 
effort  to  recognise  their  identity,  than  those  who  are  in  the  daily,  and  per- 
haps hourly,  habit  of  dispensmg  them,  may  suppose.  Therefore,  for  a 
long  time  past,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  accident  from  such  causes,  I 
have  kept  sundry  dangerous  articles  not  very  frequently  in  use,  but  which 
are  more  conveniently  kept  on  the  same  shebT  with  others  having  a  similar 
appearance,  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  leather.  Thus  the  two  prussic  acids 
are  together,  Scheele's  is  tied  over,  not  being  frequently  required,  while 
the  other  is  left  free  for  the  opposite  reason.  Veratrine  and  jalapine  are 
near  each  other,  the  veratrine  is  tied  over.  Of  larger  articles,  pulv.  lytte 
and  pulv.  cubebee,  are  on  the  same  shelf,  and  the  action  of  light  has 
brought  the  bottles  to  present  a  similar  aspect.  The  former  is  always 
tied  over,  and  not  being  in  frequent  use,  is  not  attended  by  any  inconveni- 
ence. Arsenic  is  always  tied  over,  wherever  kept,  for  being  a  white  pow- 
der it  might  be  misplaced,  and  if  not  tied  over  lead  to  dangerous  accidents. 
The  practice  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  articles,  varying  with  the  cir- 
cumstances and  requirements  of  the  Druggists  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I  think,  therefore,  a  few  words  from  you  on  the  value  of  the 
recommendation  would  have  great  weight,  and  benefit  both  the  Druggist 
and  the  community. 

Clapham  Common^  Feb,  19,  1849. 


Another  correspondent,  Mr.  Mills,  of  Bourne,  in  allusion  to  tliis  subjectt 
recommends  the  use  of  labels  for  poisonous  substances  with  the  word 
poison  in  red  ink ;  and  also  suggests  the  plan  proposed  above,  of  tying 
over  the  bottle  with  tin-foil  or  leather. 


NOVEL  METHOD  OF  DISPOSING  OF  A  DOCTOR'S  SHOP. 

Whrn  Solomon  promulgated  the  doctrine  that  **  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,*'  this  had  reference  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  cer« 
tainly  is  not  applicable  to  modem  times,  when  every  year  or  even  every 
month  brings  forth  some  novelty  in  art  or  science.  The  following  advertise- 
ments are  examples  of  originality,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  Doctor's 
shops  have  become  **a  drug  in  the  market :— *' 

TO  SURGEONS,  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  Medical  Studeiits, 
A  dutnee  seidom  to  be  met  wiih  for  onfy  XI.    A  business  in  the  above  line* 
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with  a  very  neat  and  compactly  fitted  shop,  which  has  heen  estahBahed 
some  years,  in  a  Teiy  respectable  and  rapidly  improving  neighbonrhoo^ 
wiU  be  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner  ;  namely,  100  Subscribbrs  at 
£1  XACH.  The  prize  to  be  THE  BUSINESS,  Shop  Farinas,  &c^  anl 
one  member  in  every  ten  to  have  his  money  retomed. 

MEDICAL. — To  CHBsnsTS,  SuaoxoNSf  Kedicai.  Studbnts,  8ul  A 
Retail  Shop,  complete  and  well  stocked^  situated  in  one  of  the  largest 
thoroughfares  in  London,  having  Two  commanding  Fiate  Glass  Windows^ 
with  a  large  lamp  outside,  to  be  KAFFLBD  FOR,  at  XI  U.  a  membee. 
One  hundred  members  required.  The  shop  has  been  established  three 
years,  and  cost  £150  fitting  up.  The  present  owner  wishes  to  dispose  of 
it,  owing  to  his  retiring  into  private  practice. 

It  is  not  necesssiy  to  quote  the  references.  In  regard  to  one  of  them* 
we  have  been  informed  on  good  authority  that  a  porter  in  one  of  the  metro- 
politan hospitsls  was  active  in  disposing  of  tickets.  In  the  absence  of 
some  such  evidence  of  authentidty,  it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  the* 
advertisements  were  fictitious,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have  not 
heard  the  result  of  the  drawing. 


Ebuptions  or  the  Face,  Head,  aitd  Hands,  with  the  latest  ImprooemeKig 
in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Shin,  Illustrated  with  coloured 
Plates.  By  T.  H.  Bu&gess,  'NLD.,  &c.  &c  London:  Henry  Renshaw. 
8vo,  pp.  254. 

This  work  is  favourably  noticed  in  the  Medical  Gazette^  where  the 
subject  is  more  appropriate  than  it  would  be  in  this  Journal.  There 
is  one  portion  of  it  which  is  likely  to  interest  our  readers,  namely, 
^  Selections  from  the  most  useful  forms  of  prescriptions  for  diseases  of 
the  skin.**  These  comprise  a  great  variety  of  remedies,  some  of  whidk 
are  not  in  general  use,  and  to  each  of  them  is  appended  the  form  of 
disease  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

Among  these  remedies  are  phosphorus  pills  as  follows : — ^R  "  Phos- 
phorus ^*  iij  to  3J ;  oil  of  cloves  V\x  to  Si-  Mucilage  q.  s.  Make 
twelve  pills.  One  twice  a  day  in  lupus,  syphilitic  tubercle,  and  inve- 
terate scaly  diseases."  We  may  observe  that  some  solid  vehicle  is 
necessary  to  form  the  mass — ^flour  or  bread-crumb  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Care  should  be  taken  in  mixing  the  mass,  otherwise  it 
i^tes  in  the  mortar.  Patients  should  also  he  cautioned  to  keep  the 
pills  in  a  safe  place. 

The  term  "Acidulated  Lemonade"  is  erroneously  applied  to  aeid 
drinks  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  decoction  of  barley  and  syrup ; 
or  nitric  acid,  infusion  of  saponaria,  and  syrup. 

Among  the  tonics,  there  is  a  bitter  infusion,  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  which  is  "  bitter  herbs,  3ij."  This  is  a  very  indefinite  formula. 
Many  of  the  formulas  %re  of  a  potent  nature,  abounding  in  arsenic, 
mercurial  preparations,  iodine,  &c.,  but  do  not  aj^pear  to  suggest  any 
fiirther  observatioos. 

Hbaltht  Skin:  a  Treatise  on  the  Mttnagement  of  the  Shin  and  Hmr  w 
reUuion  to  Health.  By  Eeasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.  Third  £ditk)n. 
London:  John  ChurchilL    Small  8vo,  pp.  238. 

This  is  rather  a  prophylactic  than  a  medical  work.  The  author 
describes  minutely  the  nature,  structurei  and  functions  of  the  skin. 
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hair  and  naOb,  in  a  state  of  health,  and  gives  some  yaluable  sngffestions 
for  the  prerention  of  disease.  Among  the  means  recommended,  the 
nse  of  baths  and  general  cleanliness  maj  be  mentioned  as  very 
important.  The  ernptions  of  the  skin,  their  nature  and  yarieties,  are 
bneflj  described,  and  useful  hints  are  given  respecting  warts  and 
corns.  To  those  who  desire  sound  practical  information  on  these 
subjects  at  a  small  cost,  we  can  recommend  this  little  book,  which  has 
already  established  its  character  by  arriving  at  a  third  edition. 

Medical  Rrfobh,  a  Public  Question;  ct^  Haw  to  Save  Twenty  ThoiucMd 
Uvea  per  Anmtm  without  putting  die  Country  to  a  Foi'thin^s  Ejgpease* 
By  A  Physician.    London :  J.  tiatchard  and  Son.    8vo,  pp.  35. 

This  pamphlet  contains  some  hints  for  the  Medical  Protection 
Society. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Aln.  By  John  Lamb  Lucklbt,  Secretary  to  the 
Alnwick  Botanical  Society.  Alnwick  :  printed  and  published  by  J.  "L, 
Luckley,  BailifTgate.    8vo.  pp.  28. 

The  Dependence  of  Animal  Motion  on  the  Law  of  Gravitt.  By 
Henet  Wiglbsworth,  M.  B.,  ftc.  Part  1,  8vo,  pp.  156.  London: 
H.  Baiiliere  ;  —  Swansea  :  Herbert  Jones. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Sir  Kobert 
Kane,  M.D.,  M.B  LA.    (Second  Edition.)   Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith. 

To  be  noticed  next  month. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mb.  Macgs  (of  Kelvedon)  has  forwarded  the  following  formula  for 
Yolatilb  Essence  for  Smelling  Bottles  : — R  Ammoniated  alcohol, 
^xvi ;  English  oil  of  lavender,  essence  of  bergamot  and  lemon,  of'  each 
3iv ;  oil  of  cloves,  3ij  ;  camphor,  5*  dj-  Macerate  a  week  and  strain. 
Wo  subjoin  another  formula: — Essence  of  ambergris  and  musk,  3iv  ;  otto  of 
roses,  20  drops ;  oil  of  lavender,  3J ;  ammoniated  alcohol,  ^3L  Mix,  then 
add  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammoniie,  ^. 

X.  S,  Z>.  (Kewcastle.) — Full  instructions  for  preparing'collodion  will  be 
found  in  vol.  viii.,  No.  4,  page  169. 

An  Associate  (Bishopsgate  Street). — (1.)  We  cannot  recommend  the 
process  of  passing  chlorine  through  cod  liver  oil  with  a  view  of  depriving  it 
of  smell. — (2.)  A  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  may  become  a 
life  Member  by  the  pavment  of  twenty  guineas.— (3.)  When  iron  iiUngs 
have  become  oxidized,  they  are  not  fit  for  Mle  as  iron  filings — (4.)  Seveml 
oils  are  used  for  adiUterating  olive-oiL  Such  substitution  for  medicinal 
purposes  is  quite  ui^nstifiable.— (5.)  Formulas  for  black  draught  are 
various.  We  cannot  give  one  on  any  recognized  authority. — (6.)  Visitors 
may  obtain  admission  casually  to  the  lectures. 

A,  L  T.  will  observe  that  the  subject  to  which  he  alludes  is  not  over- 
looked. 

Mr,  Jenning  (Halifax)  directs  attention  to  the  oppressive  nature  of  the 
Medicine  Stamp  Act,  and  the  injury  it  inflicts  on  the  public  by  prohibiting 
Chemists  from  giving  important,  and,  in  some  cases,  needful  information 
respecting  medicines,  unless  stamped.  [We  quite  agree  in  tliis  opinion, 
and  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  that  class  of  laws  will  be  reformed 
or  repealed.    Excise  laws  are  always  ohnoxioos  and  oppressive.] 
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An  Old  Subscriber, ^Grease  is  obtained  from  bones  by  boiling  them  in 
-water  and  skimming  off  the  fat.  Annatlo  is  used  for  giying  an  amber  colour 
to  grease,  and  a  green  colour  may  bo  given  by  heating  the  fat  with  green 
Icares,  from  which  it  will  extract  the  chlorophylle. 

Qvupsitor, — (I.)  According  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  an  ounce  of  yinegar 
should  not  yield  more  than  1.14  grains  of  sulphate  of  baryta  when  treated 
with  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta. — (2.)  The  examination  is  on  General  and 
Medical  Botany. — (3.)  Registered  Apprentices  who  hare  obtained  Certi- 
ficates for  classical  proficiency,  are  again  examined  with  reference  to  their 
knowledge  of  Latin  prescriptions  in  passing  the  Minor  Examination. 

Juvenis  wishes  to  be  informed  of  the  best  method  of  taking  impressions  of 
leaves.  He  does  not  state  for  what  purpose,  or  in  what  material.  If  he 
alludes  to  the  electrotype  process,  Mr.  Mackinley's  paper  in  vol.  iv,  page 
354,  gives  the  requisite  instructions. 

T.  G.  M.  wishes  for  a  good  formula  (oi  Blue  Writing  F/uaf.  which  becomes 
black  on  drying. 

A  Chemist  (^HaXaietid), — Chloroform  Is  called  Pcrchloride  of  Formyleby 
eome  Chemists. 

Amator  Hcientim, — We  have  never  seen  the  preparation  alluded  to,  and 
cannot  recommend  it. 

Corkagiensis. — There  are  some  interesting  points  in  the  essay,  and  for  a 
beginner  it  is  by  no  means  discreditable  ;  but  we  do  not  consider  it  quite 
suitable  for  publication  in  this  Journal,  especially  as  the  author's  name  is  not 
appended. 

A  Member  (Wandsworth). — Spirit  of  chloric  ether  can  only  be  understood 
as  another  name  for  chloric  ether.  If  administered  in  a  mixture,  unless 
suspended  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  the  chloroform  separates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom. 

i?.  H,  A, — (1.)  The  stamp  for  nostrums,  price  \s.  or  under,  is  three  half- 
pence.— (2.)  Wanted  a  good  formula  for  tincture  of  myrrh  and  borax. 

Alpha, — The  label  enclosed  docs  not  subject  the  article  to  stamp-duty, 
According  to  the  notification  published  in  our  1^  umber  for  October  last. 

A  Country  Chemist — See  the  above  Number.  The  three  labels  enclosed 
are  liable ;  but  the  law  is  not  enforced  in  regard  to  one  of  the  articles, 
pomatum,  when  sold  as  an  article  of  perfumery  for  strengthening  the  hair. 

/.  C  (Maidstone)  states  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  early 
closing  in  Maidstone,  and  all  except  six  have  consented. 

ERRATA, 

Februart  Number. — Page  383,  line  31  from  top,  yor  **  comminated," 
read  "  comminuted."   Same  page,  line  34,  fir  "  lamina,'*  read  ♦*  laminae" 

March  Number.^-Mr.  6.  U.  Smeeton,  m  the  List  of  registered  Appren- 
tices, is  stated  to  be  residing  with  ^  Mr.  Morris  of  Birminghsni,'*  instead  of 
•*  Mr.  Morris  Banks." 


Advertisemenid  to  Mr.  Cuurchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17)  Bioomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  EDrroR,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  PUERILE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
BREAD  AND  CHEESE  SOCIETY. 

In  our  last  number  we  announced  the  existence  of  this  new 
body  of  crusaders,  with  the  object  of  their  crusade,  namely,  6r8t, 
against  patients  for  the  recovery  of  debts ;  and,  secondly,  against 
Chemists  for  '^  the  breaking  up  of  their  establishments."  For 
l>oth  purposes  the  means  relied  on  are  the  County  Court? — the 
object  to  be  attained,  is  the  bread  and  cheese. 

Judging  from  the  long  list  of  patients  from  whom  cash  has  been 
obtained,  as  published  in  the  Medical  Protection  Circular y  we 
may  infer  that  this  branch  of  their  operations  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  that  the  Members  of  the  Association  are  likely  soon 
to  acquire  no  small  share  of  notoriety,  if  not  popularity,  with  the 
public. 

AlS  a  preliminary  step  to  the  attack  upon  rival  dispensers  of 
medicine,  these  self-constituted  champions  of  Rhubarb  Hall  tried 
their  strength  upon  a  defenceless  foreigner,  who,  being  inex- 
perienced in  English  law,  and  unacquainted  with  the  means  of 
resistance,  offered  no  opposition,  and  became  an  easy  prey. 

Elated  with  success,  the  victors  assembled  to  congratulate  each 
other,  passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  *'  infinite  satisfaction,*' 
and  concerted  measures  for  proceeding  with  the  important  pro- 
ject of  breaking  up  the  establishments  of  Chemists. 

For  this  purpose  they  selected  Mr.  Wells,  a  young  man  recently 
established  in  business  in  a  small  shop  in  High  Street,  Camden 
Town,  and  one  who,  from  his  age  and  position,  and  not  being  a 
Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society*,  was  considered  a  suitable 
victim.  Mr.  Collins,  whose  shop  is  a  few  doors  from  that  of  Mr. 
Wells,  was  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  to  his  exertions  in  getting  up 
the  case,  obtaining  the  defendant's  bills  as  evidence,  and  other 
disinterested  (?)  services,  the  plaintiffs  are  much  indebted,  unless 
indeed  the  obligation  is  on  the  other  side. 

When  we  published  last  month  an  extract  from  the  Medical 
Protection  Circular ^  enunciating  the  doctrine  that  Chemists  can- 
not legally  dispense  prescriptions,  we  scarcely  supposed  that  the 

-„.i  I,-  ,.  I  -^ 

♦  Mr.  Wells  not  being  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the 
Council  could  not  interfere  on  his  behalf ;  but  he  is  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Garden  and  Howse,  who  voluntarily  came  forward  as  witnesses  to  establish 
the  .rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Chemists  before  1815. 
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new  society  would  yenture  to  try  this  question  in  a  oouit  of  law : 
but  it  is  an  old  saying  that 

"  Fools  rush  in  where  wise  men  fear  to  tread," 

and,  however  monstrous  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  plain- 
tiffs in  this  case  hazarded  the  experiment. 

Having  retained  a  young  barrister,  who  was  not  unn^alling  to 
exhibit  his  new  wig  in  a  County  Court,  they  placed  within  his 
reach  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  (in  the  event  of  a  successful 
issue)  a  reputation  which,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  would 
have  raised  him  to  emioence  in  his  profession. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  that  gentleman  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
with  which  he  propped  up  a  cause  which  had  not  a  leg  to  stand 
upon,  giving  ^lacies  the  semblance  of  fact,  using  non  sequiiurs 
to  fill  up  gaps  in  his  argument,  and  bespattering  the  witnesses 
when  unable  to  confute  their  testimony. 

The  policy  of  sending  the  witnesses  out  of  Court  was  manifest, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  only  witness  to  prove  the  attendance  of 
Mr,  Wells  was  Mrs.  Harris,  while  there  were  three  witnesses  who 
proved  that  Mr.  Godwin  was  the  medical  attendant.  The  only 
method  of  meeting  this  difficulty  was  to  cross-question  the  three 
witnesses  separately,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  some  contradiction 
in  their  testimony,  on  the  principle  adopted  in  the  well-known 
case  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders.  Then,  by  way  of  justifying  the 
proceedings,  the  defendant  was  represented  as  a  person  of  low 
origin,  without  any  education  whatever ;  whereas  he  was  regularly 
apprenticed,  and  was  so  far  qualified  that  he  acted  as  assistant 
to  Mr.  Collins  for  three  or  four  years  before  commencing  business 
on  his  own  account ;  while  Mr.  Collins,  an  active  promoter  and  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  admitted,  on  cross-examination,  that 
his  brother  was  a  visiting  Surgeon,  keeping  a  surgery  or  shop, 
and  that  he  dispensed  his  brother's  prescriptions,  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  plaintiffs,  was  illegal ;  neither  he  nor  his 
brother  being  Apothecaries !  Again,  the  inference  drawn  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Knaggs  was  no  less  ingenious  than  unjust, 
since  the  Act  of  1815  expressly  reserves  to  persons  in  practice  as 
Apothecaries  prior  to  that  date,  the  full  legal  right,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  indentures  of  Mr.  Knaggs  were  as  valid  as  those  of 
an  y  other  Apothecary,  f  Another  non  sequitur  is  worthy  of  notice, 
namely,  that  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Apothecary  to  prepare 
faithfully  the  prescriptions  of  Physicians,  &c.,  because  an  Apothe- 
cary refusing  to  prepare  such  prescriptions  fiedthfully  is  liable  to  a 
penalty,  thebbvorb  it  is  obvious  that  any  person,  not  being  an 

t  One  of  the  leading  Members  of  the  '■  Medical  Protection  Society"  is 
in  a  similar  predicament,  not  being  a  Licentiate  of  tiie  Ballt  but  practiring 
as  an  Apothecaiy  by  virtoe  of  hia  ri^t  as  a  practiUooer  befiwe  1815. 
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Apothecary,  who  presumes  to  prepare  prescriptions^  is  liable  to 
penalties  under  t^  Act ! !  Further  examples  are  needless  ;  but  it 
18  due  to  Mr.  Corrie  to  state,  that  our  condensed  report  gives  a 
Tery  inadequate  idea  of  the  masterly  style  in  which  he  refuted  the 
sopnistry  of  his  opponent. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  surprise  and  regret, 
that  a  body  so  respectable  as  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  should 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  allowing  the  name  of  the  Master  and 
Wardens  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  transaction  of  this  nature ;  the 
Medical  Protection  Society  acting  in  the  capacity  of  cat's  faw, 
the  Master  and  Wardens  ofBdatmg  as  honkbt,  and  the  bread 
and  cheese  of  the  Chemists  representing  the  ghestruts. 


PHABMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

YoURG  men,  at  that  period  of  their  lives  when  the  opportunity 
of  improvement  is  within  their  reach,  are  too  often  insensible  of 
tha  vsdue  of  knowledge.  They  forget  the  well-established  fact 
that  ^^  knowledge  is  power,"  and  when  it  is  too  late  they  discover 
thdr  weakness.  In  after-life  the  cares  and  engagements  of  busi- 
ness distract  their  minds,  and  they  have  no  time  to  make  amends 
for  past  negligence  ;  but,  looking  back  to  the  period  of  their 
youth,  they  lament  their  deficiency,  and  wish  that  they  had  been 
more  industrious. 

The  world  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  General 
at  well  as  special  education  has  engaged  the  attention  of  politicians, 
of  philanthropists,  and  of  philosophers.  All  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  comprised  in  the  grand  scheme  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, and,  from  the  ra^ed  schools  upwards^  the  rising  generation 
are  prorided  with  opportunities  for  improvement  which  tiieir 
ancestors  did  not  enjoy. 

Among  the  middle  classes  education  is  not  confined  to  languages, 
geography,  and  arithmetic :  the  rudiments  of  science  and  natural 
philosophy  are  more  or  less  cultivated.  The  Chemist  is  no  longer 
the  sole  depository  of  chemical  knowledge  ;  but  Philosophical 
Societies  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  are  spreading  the  elements  of 
his  science  among  persons  of  all  ranks  and  vocations. 

The  Chemist  must  keep  pace  with  the  times,^  or  he  may  find  to 
his  morfification,  ihat  his  customers  are  aa  well  informed  as  himself 
in  his  own  department.  Althou£;fa  the  law  doet  not  regulate  his 
qualification,  the  publie  will  find  him  out  if  he  is  deficient.  The 
responsibility  of  acquiring  the  requisite  knowledge  rests  upon  each 
individual,  and  those  wno  distinguish  themselves  will  nnd  that 
their  merit  is  appreciated. 

To  aid  in  this  important  work,  schools  are  founded,  lectures  are 
delivered,  books  are  published,  and  every  argument  is  brought  into 
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the  field  to  induce  young  men  to  take  advantage  of  these  privi* 
leges.  Many  who  reside  where  there  is  no  school  lament  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  lahour  in  acquiring  information. 
Others  more  favourably  situated  neglect  the  chance.  Some  younc^ 
men  complain  that  their  employers  will  not  allow  them  to  attend 
lectures,  others,  who  are  urged  to  attend,  decline  to  take  the 
trouble. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  Blooms* 
bury  Square,  the  course  of  instruction  is  complete,  comprising 
every  facility  for  qualifying  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  The 
Professors  are  distinguished  authorities  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  No 
trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  providing  with  every  requi- 
site the  laboratory,  the  library,  and  the  museum. 

Comparing  the  number  of  assistants  and  apprentices  who  reside 
within  a  mile  of  the  school  with  the  number  who  attend  the 
lectures,  the  disproportion  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  rising 
generation.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  fiigures  in  print. 
Leaving  therefore  this  statistical  question  to  the  reflections  of 
those  wnom  it  may  concern,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting 
to  the 

SUMMER  COURSES  OF  LECTURES  ON  BOTART  AND  CHEMISTRY, 

which  commence  with  the  month  of  May.  We  deeply  regret  the 
severe  indisposition  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  who  nas  from  the 
establishment  of  the  School  held  the  appointment  of  Botanical 
Professor,  and  whose  course  of  lectures  was  announced  as  usual  in 
our  last  number.  A  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  has  incapacitate 
him  from  exertion,  and  for  a  time  deprived  the  Society  of  his 
valuable  services.  In  this  emergency,  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  one  of  his  former  pupils,  Mr.  Bentley,  who  has  for  the 
last  year  officiated  as  Botanical  Professor  at  the  London  Hospital, 
and  who  will  deliver  the  Botanical  Course  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  during  the  ensuing  summer.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
Dr.  Thomson  may  be  sufficiently  restored  to  health  to  be  able  to 
assist  at  the  demonstrations  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  the 
Regent's  Park  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  course. 

The  lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  Professor  Redwood,  will  qontinue 
through  the  summer  months  as  usual — Organic  Chemistry  com- 
mencing in  the  early  part  of  May. 
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PATENT  INVENTIONS  AND  TESTIMONIALS. 

The  custom  of  consulting  practical  men  respecting  inventions  of  a 
scientific  nature,  has  this  two- fold  object :  by  means  of  the  opinions 
80  furnished,  the  inventor  is  fortified  with  some  data  on  which  to  make 
his  calculations  as  to  the  prospect  of  success ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
encouragement  thus  afforded,  he  is  enabled  to  operate  on  the  confi- 
dence or  credulity  of  the  public. 

Such  opinions  are  generally  siven  in  the  form  of  a  certificate,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  for  the  mformation  of  the  patentee,  but  practically 
obtained  as  a  means  of  launching  the  new  invention  into  the  haven  of 
public  favour,  on  the  tide  of  scientific  authority. 

Much  responsibility  therefore  rests  on  those  who  furnish  these  docu- 
ments, and  m  many  cases  considerable  tact  is  requisite  in  avoiding 
the  two  evils,  of  oflSending  the  vendor  or  deluding  the  purchaser  of  the 
patented  article.  An  umavourable  certificate,  or  one  which  "  damns 
with  faint  praise,**  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  proprietors  of  a  new 
patent,  whde  an  over-dose  of  praise  leads  to  fulacious  expectations 
and  consequent  disappointment ;  a  result  calculated  to  injure  the  re- 
putation of  the  author  of  such  certificate  as  an  authority.  It  is  also 
possible  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression,  by  an  unguarded  or  im- 
perfect statement  of  facts,  or  by  the  omission  of  some  qualifying  cir- 
cumstances which  are  required  to  render  the  report  complete. 

We  are  induced  to  advert  to  this  subject  m  consequence  of  the 
recent  fatal  occurrence  at  Loudown  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  arising 
from  the  imprudent  use  of  one  of  Carman's  stoves.  It  was  statea 
in  evidence  at  the  inquest,  that  the  said  stove  was  recommended  by 
several  testimonials,  among  which  is  one  by  Mr.  Galloway,  and  that  so 
extensive  has  been  the  sale,  that  1100  stoves  have  been  disposed  of 
during  two  years.  The  vendors  declare  that  the  stove  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  Mr.  Carman,  jun.,  in  a  letter  to  the  JHmes,  of  April  14, 
endeavours  to  explain  away  the  accident  so  as  to  exculpate  the  stove 
altogether.  He  observes,  that  a  stove  adapted  to  warm  a  room  36 
feet  square  was  quite  unsuitable  in  a  room  of  14  feet  9  by  9  feet  8 
and  7  feet  high,  and  the  respiration  of  four  persons  in  this  room  would 
of  course  increase  the  evil.  He  compares  this  abuse  of  his  stove  to 
the  removal  of  a  railway-train  from  its  legitimate  locality  to  Fleet 
Street,  where  death  and  destruction  would  result,  not  from  any  defect 
in  the  engine,  but  from  the  imprudence  of  those  who  removed  it  out 
of  its  proper  sphere.  Thus  far  the  explanation  is  rational ;  but  Mr. 
Carman  proceeds, — 

•*  In  conclusion  I  have  to  add,  that  the  prepared  fuel  sold  by  me  is  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  to  contain 
none  of  the  deleterious  qualities  of  common  charcoal;  hut,  if  the  latter 
article  is  substituted  by  mistake,  or  from  motives  of  convenience  or 
economy,  in  any  case,  I  surely  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  its  defects." 

Now  the  deleterious  product,  from  which  danger  is  chiefly  to  be  appre- 
hended, is  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  cabbon. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  inferred^  from  IVIr.  Carman's  statement,  that 
this  is  removed ;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  what  constituent  of  the 
charcoal  remains  as  a  supporter  of  combustion  ! !  I   . 

The  method  of  preparation  to  which  charcoal  is  subjected  to  con- 
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vert  it  into  prepared  fuel,  is  immersion  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  This  favours  the  continuance  of  combustion  by  preventing  the 
formation  of  the  light  ash,  which  otherwise,  at  a  slow  fire,  is  apt  to 
shield  the  carbon  from  the  ur. 

The  discussion  which  has  arisen  on.  this  subject  carries  our  memory 
l)ack  to  the  year  1837,  when  the  announcement  was  made  public  that 
a  process  had  been  discovered  for  preparing  charcoal  so  that  it  might 
be  used  as  fuel,  with  perfect '  safety  and  great  economy,  in  a  stove  of 
simple  construction;*  that  these  stoves  required  no  chimney,  emitted 
no  noxious  gas,  and  might  be  placed  on  a  table  or  in  any  part  of  a 
room.  Of  course  this  statement  was  received  with  doubt  by  scientific 
men,  and  the  patentee  submitted  his  invention  to  the  test  of  scientific 
authority  for  investigation.  A  series  of  careful  experiments  were 
made,  which  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  Chemists  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  who  describes  in  his  report  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  before  and  after  the  stove  had  been  in  use 
for  a  certain  period,  in  a  small  room,  with  little  or  no  ventilation,  and 
compares  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thus  formed  with  the  quantity 
generated  by  sperm-oil,  tallow  and  wax-candles,  gas,  &c.,  as  also  by 
respiration  in  crowded  assemblies.  These  experiments  show  a  certiun 
amount  of  deterioration  in  the  atmosphere  from  all  the  above  causes, 
but  do  not  point  out  any  striking  £act  either  for  or  against  the  safety 
of  Joyce^s  stove.     The  report  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  The  adTantage  which  I  conceive  Joyce's  stove  to  possess  over  the 
ordinary  methods  of  burning  charcoal  for  wanning  apartments,  is  its 
peifect  control  over  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the  &ei ;  for  while,  in  a 
common  chaffing-dish,  or  brazier,  almost  an  unlimited  quantity  of  char- 
*ooalmay  be  consumed  in  a  comparatirely  short  space  of  time,  and  liberate 
very  suddenly  a  large  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  which  might  be  prejudicial 
to  health  if  not  absolutely  dangerous,  in  these  stoves,  by  their  peculiar 
construction  and  arrangement  of  proper-sized  apertures,  the  fuel  can  be 
consumed  only  at  a  certain  given  rate ;  and  if  they  are  properly  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  apartment  they  are  intended  to  heat,  my  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  that  no  injurious  consequences  can  arise  from  their  employ- 
ment. (Signed)  "  John  Thoxas  Coofbb. 

**  82,  Blackfriars  Roadt  London,  \4tk  June^  1838." 

Professor  Brande  also  gave  a  certificate  as  follows : — 

"  Having  been  present  at  the  experiments  made  at  Mr.  Cooper's  house, 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  degree  of  deterioration  which  the  air 
suffers  by  the  employment  of  Joyce's  stoves  in  close  rooms,  and  having 
examined,  in  conjunction  with  liim,  the  compositions  of  the  atmosphere 
under  such  circumstances,  I  can  certify  that,  after  burning  for  twdve 
hours  in  a  close  room  of  the  dimensions  above  stated  (viz.,  14  feet  by 
13  feet  and  12  feet  high),  that  less  than  one  percent,  of  carbonic  acid  was 
in  all  cases  found  in  the  air  of  the  room»that  such  proportions  of  car- 
bonic [acid  cannot  be  considered  as  deleterious  or  in  the  least  degree 
dangerous  in  reference  to  respiration— that  it  falls  short  of  the  relatiye 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  found  in  crowded  and  illuminated  rooms,  or  in 
buildings  in  which  many  persons  are  congregated,  such  as  churches, 
theatres,  and  assembly-rooms,  in  which  ventilation  is  generally  imperfect, 
and  in  whicli,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  rdative  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  always  considerably  exceeds  one  per  cent.    I  am,  therefore, 

•  Joyce's  stove. 
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of  opinion  that  the  said  stores,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  consume 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  pure  charcoal  in  a  given  time,  may  he  employed 
with  perfect  security  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  heen  pro- 
posed; and  I  consider  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  sufficiently  detailed  hy 
the  experiments  ahove  given.  (Signed) 

"  WnjJAU  Thomas  Brands. 
*'  London,  \Ath  June,  1888.* 

Gay  Lussac  examined  the  nature  of  Joyce*s  stove  and  the  prepared 
fuel,  from  which  investigation  he  drew  the  following  conclusions : — 

**  First,  that  the  fuel  is  on^  a  light  wood  charcoal  well  prepared,  con- 
taining more  alkali  than  what  is  naturally  found  therein ;  secondly,  that 
this  fuel  yields  no  more  caloric  than  any  other  sort  of  charcoal ;  thirdly, 
that  the  mode  of  heating  employed,  which  is  to  dispense  all  the  produce 
of  its  comhustion  into  the  apartment,  really  presents  an  economy  on  other 
modes,  but  it  is  only  by  vitiating  the  air  and  rendering  it  dangerous  for 
respiration;  fourthly,  that  a  well-constructed  stove,  taking  the  atmospheric 
air  out  of  the  apartment,  can  yield  nine- tenths  of  its  heat  produced 
without  vitiating  the  air,  nor  cause  any  bad  smell,  or  affect  the  respiration; 
and  that  the  use  of  such  a  stove  is  less  dangerooa  and  inmost  as  eoono^ 
micaL" 

Another  Prench  Chemist,  M.  Pilay,  gives  a  different  opinion.  He 
states  that  common  charcoal  differs  essentially  from  the  prepared  fuel ; 
the  former  containing  organic  substances,  the  decomposition  of  wMoh 
yields  results  even  more  deleterious  than  carbomc  acid.  Having 
detailed  a  series  of  experiments,  he  observes, 

"  From  these  experiments  I  am  convinced  that  the  proposed  mode  of 
heating,  if  slightly  improved,  may  be  used  without  the  least  inconvenience. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  I  now  offer  to  prepare  the  charcoal,  and  an  appa-  « 
ratus  which  will  make  this  mode  of  heating  very  useful.** 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  who  differs  from  Gay  Lussac  in  his  opinion  of 
the  stoves,  states  that  "  the  quality  of  the  fuel  departs  in  no  respect 
from  the  nature  of  charcoal ;"  that  "  the  products  of  the  combustion 
are  spread  in  the  apartment  without  vitiating  the  air,**  and  without 
impediment  to  respiration ;  and  that  the  stove  **  does  not  want  a 
chimney,  as  it  gives  out  neither  smoke,  dust,  nor  smell  into  the  room.** 

Amidst  this  conflicting  testimony  stubborn  facts  furnish  the  casting 
vote,  proving  that  while  with  judicious  management  the  stoves  may  be 
used  with  safety,  yet  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  persons  they  do 
occasionally  produce  death,  and  as  the  public  at  large  are  not  universally 
educated  as  Chemists  and  philosophers,  the  testimonials  in  favour  of 
these  stoves  should  be  so  qualified  and  explained  as  to  give  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  danger,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  it. 

In  the  absence  of  such  explanation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when 
accidents  occur,  the  accuracy  of  the  certificates  is  called  in  question, 
which  tends  to  lower  the  estimation  in  which  Chemical  authority  is 
held  by  the  public. 
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LECTURE 
ON  ELECTRICITY  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  LIGHT. 

BT  THEOPHILUS  BEDWOOD,  ESQ. 

Professor  of  Chemuitry  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceatical  Sodetj  of 

Great  Britain. 

{Conibwed  from  page  477.) 

In  November,  1846,  Mr.  Staite  took  out  a  patent  '*  for  certain  im- 
provements in  lighting,**  which  consisted  of  a  method  or  melliods  of 
maintaining  an  uniform  distance  between  the  charcoal  points  of  an 
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Fio.  I. 

to  fit  into  two  hollow  brass  cylic- 

Aen,  in  which  they  slip  up  snd 

down  freely.     The  ends  of  the 

electrodei   are   supported  on   k 

■olid  cylinder  e,  of  plaster  of 

Paris,  and  they  are  kept  con- 

■lantly  in  contact  with  this  by  • 

■pital  spring  within  each  of  ibe 

hollow  cylindera,  wbich  presiea 

the  charcoal  down  as  the  lower 

ends  are  destroyed  by  the  action 

of  the  electricity.      There  is  an 

adjusting  screw  at  d,  by  means 

vf  which  the  ends  a  b,  may  be 

made  to  touch  each  other  so  as 

to  close  the  circuit,  and  then  to 

recede  to  any  required  disunce. 

The  current  beine  established 

by  bringing  the  electrodeainto  ^, 

contact,  the  latter  are  separated  C?f-  "^ 

so  as  lo  produce   the  required  ^^ 

light ;  and  it  appears  to  have 

been  thought  that  the  distance  from  each  other  at  which  the  charcoal 

Kints  are  thus  fixed,  would  remain  unaltered-  Such,  indeed,  would  . 
re  been  the  case,  if  the  action  of  the  electric  current  had  merely 
caused  a  wasting  or  dissipation  of  the  charcoal ;  but  there  ii  always  an 
accumulation  of  the  disintegrated  partides  about  the  points,  which 
would  soon  lill  up  the  inierrening  space,  and  destroy  the  required 
effect.  Had  this  arrangement  proved  efficient,  its  simplicity  nould 
have  strongly  recommended  it  forpracticalapplication.  We  are,  how- 
ever, justified  in  concluding  that  it  has  not  proved  efficient,  from  the 
fact,  tliat  verv  shortly  after  enrolling  the  specification,  the  patentee 
took  out  anotner  [uttcnt  for  further  improvements  in  the  method  of 

larcoal  point*.     Thr >      -   --  — 

ISV7,  and  specififd  ir 

was  adopted  for  regulating  tlie  adjustment  . 
consisted  in  the  use  of  an  electro-magnet.  "This  part  of  the  inven- 
tion," it  is  stated,  "  is  to  impart  m'/re  surely  such  motiona  to  one  of  the 
electrodes  of  the  apparatus  that  the  light  may  he  prevented  from 
going  out,  be  kept  in  a  more  uniform  state,  and  be  renewed  bjf  the 
action  of  the  apparatus  itself  whenever  it  has  been  put  out,  providing 
always  the  electric  current  is  maintained  properly."  A  further  im- 
provement nas  again  effected  by  the  patentee,  a  few  months  after* 
wards,  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  connected  with  the  application 
of  the  magnetic  power,  and  for  (bis  and  some  supposed  imprnvemeuta 
in  the  construction  of  batteries,  a  third  patent  was  taken  out  in  July, 
IBie. 

There  are  three  distinct  hinds  of  apparatus,  for  producing  light  by 
electricity,  described  in  this  patent.    These  are— 
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IbL  The  appuatus  Tot  producing  a  T^ukrly  intermittent  light  by 
electricity,  between  chanW  electrodes,  nhieh  ii  esperially  Boitaliie 
for  lighthousea,  and  applicable  for  other  purpoaea. 

Sell;.  The  apparatus  for  obuining  a  conatant  and  nnifonn  light 
with  chsrcoil  electrodes. 

3dly.  An  aiTBDgcmeiit  and  appaistna  for  obtainiiiga  oonatantand 
uniform  light  by  toe  ignition  of  a  metallic  wire. 

1 .  The  apparatus  for  produdng  a  rcgularlv  intermitting  light  ii  T^ 
presented  b;  fig.  8.    Thisconsiais  of  a 
frame    nliich   contains    the  principal  Fia.  2. 

of  the  apparatus,  and  abo*e  lbs 
e  are  two  diarcoal  electrodes  (u  d) 
covered  b;  a  glass  shade. 
posiiivs  electrode  {a)  is  fixed  ii   ~ 


!hr.h 

The 


support  (b),  through  which  it 
cted  wiiJi  the  haltor^.  The 
ncgatire  trire  of  the  battery  is  coiled 
round  a  hollow  cyliitder,  so  as  to  form 
a  hclii  i£),  through  the  centre  of 
nhicb  a  bar  of  soft  iron  passes  freely. 
Tlie  wire  of  the  helix  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  iron  bar  (^),  and  the 
latter  is  Burmounted  by  a  brass  rod  (e), 
carrying  the  n^ative  electrode  (d), 
and  the  lower  part  of  which  ia  cut  with 
teeth,  which  work  in  a  pinion  fixed  to 
the  tnme  of  the  apparatus.  A  weight 
(A),  is  attached  to  the  rod  (e),  b; 
means  of  a  string  which  passes  over  a 
pulley.  This  weight  is  intended  Is 
counterbalance  the  iron  bar  (J^  t<^e- 
ther  with  the  rod  («),  and  the  charcoal 
dectrode,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  con- 
tact with  the  upper  electrode  (a),  when 
theapparatusis  not  in  operatiou.  There 
is  a  smalL  chain  extending  from  the 
weight  (A),  to  the  stand  beneath,  e.  por- 
tion of  which  rests  on  the  stand,  so  as 
to  equalise  the  effects  of  the  weight 
when  the  electrode  (if)  is  removed  to 
some  disUnce  from  (o). 

The  action  of  the  apparatna  would 
be  as  follows:— The  two  wires  being 
connected  with  a  battsry  of  tuSicienc 
|>ower,  and  the  circuit  closed  by  bring- 
ing the  electrodes  (a)  and  (i)  into  con- 
tact, the  iron  bar  (/)  hecomci  converted 
into  a  magnet,  and  is  then  drawn  down 
into  the  helix  {g).  Tt>e  electrode*  are 
thus  separaCed  from  each  other,  so  as 
to  produce  the  grealest  amount  of 
light,  but  the  distance  between  them 
continuing  to  increase  as  the  magnet  - 
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u  drawn  further  into  ttie  helix,  the  circiut  U  ultimately  bToken,  the 
lisbt  extingaisbed,  uid  the  iron  bar  restored  to  its  original  condition. 
Toe  weight  now  dr^wi  the  bar  and  electrode  up  again,  until  the 
latter  comes  into  contact  with  Che  upper  electrode,  ihui  re-establiibii^ 
the  current,  and  producing  a  recurrence  of  the  previous  effects.  It  la 
obrious  that  a  laceeBsion  of  flasbet  of  light  at  r^lar  Intervals  would 
thui  occnr,  and  by  some  modification  of  the  mecbaniini,  the  duration 
of  the  light  and  its  intennisaion,  might  be  easily  regulated. 

S.  The  apparatus  for  obtainina  a  constant  and  uniform  light  with 
charcoal  electrodes,  is  more  complicated  than  the  preceding ;  but  it  ia 
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constructed  upon  a  somewhat 
airallar  principle.  Fig.  3  repre- 
aenlB  the  essential  parts  of  this 
^parUuB.  Theelectrodea  (3fiV) 
are  placed  as  in  the  previous  an- 
paratus.  The  toothed  part  of  the 
ToA  l_G  H),U>  which  the  lower 
electrode  is  fixed,  works  into  a 
pinion  which  turns  on  a  spindle 
with  fixed  supports.  A  ttarrel 
(F)  is  attached  to  the  pinion, 
and  a  weight  (f)  is  suspended 
by  a  string  which  passes  rmmd 
and  is  fixed  to  the  oarrel,  so  as 
to  counterpoise  the  weight  of 
G  HM.  On  the  apmdle  of  (he 
pinion  is  fixed  a  wheel  with 
square  teeth.  A  lever  ^7')  mm« 
on  the  same  spindle,  and  carries 
a  double  paul  {U  V),  which 
works  on  a  pin  projecting  from 
the  side  of  f,  so  thai  the  paul 
can  lock  into  the  teeth  of  the 
Eijuare- toothed  wheel  in  either 
direction.  A  long  boriEontal 
lever  (Q)  pasnes  over  the  paul 
from  a  Joint  or  fnlcmm  (a),  and 
this  lever  carries  a  light  q>ring 
or  tongue  CO  dose  beneath  it,  the 
end  of  which  is  Iceptfrom  spring- 
ing away  from  the  lever  by  rest- 
ing iu  a  step  in  a  little  stirrup  or 
fork  id),  which  is  atuched  to  the 
lever  (Q),  and  embraces  the 
sqna re- toothed  wheel,  and  the 
end  (F)  of  the  paul.  The  paul  .■ 
and  its  lever  (7)  are  kept  in  a  "■ 
state  of  slow  vibration  from  sido 
to  side  hy  means  of  a  crank  (5), 
which  works  in  a  fork  at  the  end 
of  T,  the  crank  (5),  being  made 

to  revolve  by  an  ordinary  train  of  wheel-work  furnished  with  an 
escapement  or  fly-wheel,  and  driven  by  spring-power  c  — i..- 
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When  the  lever  (Q)  is  turned  a  little  downwards,  its  tongue  (/)  presses 
the  end  ( ^)  of  the  paul  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  and  the  vibratcny 
motion  of  T  causes  V  to  drive  the  wheel  round  notch  by  notch.  This 
motion  of  the  wheel  causes  the  pinion  to  elevate  the  rack  {G)  slowly. 
80  as  to  raise  its  electrode  M  towards  /V.  But  when  the  lever  Q  is 
raised  or  turned  upwards,  the  notch  in  the  stirrup  lifts  the  tongue  (/) 
off  V,  and  allows  (7,  which  is  the  heaviest  end  of  the  paul,  to  drop 
into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  This  drives  the  wheel  round  in  a  oon- 
trarv  direction,  so  as  to  lower  the  rack  {G)  and  draw  the  electrode  M 
further  from  iV. 

The  means  by  which  the  end  of  the  lever  (Q)  is  raised  or 
lowered  are  these :  /d  is  a  regulator  coil,  similar  to  that  described 
at  g  in  fig.  2,  one  end  of  the  wire  of  ivhich  is  connected,  through 
L  and  A'  with  the  up])er  electrode  N,  while  the  other  end  is  con- 
nected with  the  battery.  An  iron  rod  (O)  moves  freely  up  and 
down  in  the  central  hole  of  the  coil,  and  Is  prolonged  upwards  by  a 
stem  of  wood  (P),  by  which  it  hangs  to  the  end  of  the  lever  (Q).  The 
iron  rod  (O)  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  a  cap  (y),  which 
screws  into  the  bottom  of  the  coil  case.  Around  O  there  is  a  circular 
weight  called  an  equilibrium  weight,  which  rests  on  a  small  step  in 
O,  when  the  latter  is  raised.  ^Vlien  O  sinks  below  its  medium  posi- 
tion, the  weight  is  left  behind  resting  on  the  edge  or  rim  of  y»  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  when  O  is  actuated  by  a  force  equal 
to  its  own  gravity  added  to  half  that  of  the  weight  which  surrounds 
it,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  return  to  its  medium  position^  whether  it 
be  raised  higher  or  carried  lower  than  that  position. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : — ^llie  end  of  the 
negative  wire  of  the  battery  is  broiight  into  metallic  connexion  with 
the  rod  G  if,  to  which  the  electrcde  M  is  attached.  'J'he  positive 
wire  is  connected  with  the  coil  (R)  and  the  upper  electrode  iv.  The 
circuit  being  closed,  the  current  in  passing  through  the  regulator  tends 
to  raise  the  iron  rod  (O),  which  being  connected  with  the  lever  (Q) 
is  counterpoised  by  the  weight  W',  which  screws  along  an  extension  of 
the  lever  beyond  the  fulcrum  («). 

To  put  the  lamp  into  adjustment,  the  driving  gear  being  wound  up, 
and  the  battery  in  a  fit  state  of  activity,  after  closing  the  circuit,  the 
lever  (Q)  is  raised  by  the  hand  until  the  electrodes  have  separated  to 
the  greatest  extent  compatible  with  obtaining  a  permanent  light  from 
them,  and  the  weight  W  is  screwed  backward  or  forward  until  it 
keeps  O  balanced,  just  so  as  not  to  sink  below  its  medium  position. 
There  is  a  contrivance,  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  by  which,  when  the 
lever,  influenced  by  the  rod  O  P,  is  in  the  above  position,  the  motion 
of  the  crank  spindle  (.S)  is  arrested,  so  that  the  electrodes  remain 
stationary ;  but  if  the  lever  should  be  raised  or  depressed,  the  crank 
revolves,  and  giving  motion  to  the  arbor  ( U  V),  counteracts  such 
effect.  If  the  circuit  should  from  any  cause  be  broken,  the  rod  O  P, 
falling  below  its  medium  position,  would  depress  the  lever  (Q),  and 
give  motion  to  ihe  wheels  by  which  the  electrodes  would  be  brought 
vHo  contact  so  as  to  re-establish  the  current ;  and  the  current,  causing 
the  rod  OP  to  rise  into  the  coil,  and  the  lever  (Q)  to  be  elevated, 
would  give  motion  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  separate  the  elec- 
trodes to  the  distance  for  which  the  adjustment  had  previously  been 
made. 
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3.  The  patented  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  constant  and  uniform 
light  by  the  ignition  of  «  metallic  wire,  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of 
a  loop  or  coil  of  iridium  wire  enclosed  in  a  glasa  globe  frntn  which  the 
air  haa  been  exhausted.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  method  of 
developing  the  light,  excepting  in  the  substitution  of  iridium  for 
platinum. 

I  understand  that  it  has  been  more  recently  suggested  to  use  pla* 
tinum  wire  coated  with  iridium  by  means  of  electricity. 

Such  are  the  means  proposed  by  Mr.  Slaite  for  obtaining  li^ht  by 
electricity  ;  but  the  public  have  hitherto  had  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  efficiency  of  these  means.  I  believe  that  in  no  instance  has  the 
light  been  exhibited  without  iDlerruption  for  more  than  a  few  minutes- 
Other  means  have  been  proposed  and  p»tenied  for  the  tame  purpose. 
In  July,  1848,  a  patent  was  taken  by  Mr.  Lemolt,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  light- 
ing by  electricity.  Fig.  4 
represents  Mr.  Lemolt'sap. 
paratus  for  maintaining  an 
uniform  distance  between 
the  charcoal  electrodes.  In 
this  case  the  electrodes  (a  6) 
are  made  in  the  form  of 
discs,  which  are  mounted  on 
tiro  arms  (e  tj)  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  revolving  on 
their  axes-  The  arms  (c  d) 
arc  separately  fixed  to  an 
axis(/)  so  as  to  move  freely 
to  or  from  each  other.  On 
the  axis  (/)  is  also  filed 


rith  some  mov- 
ing power,  aucfa  as  clock- 
work, within  (he  frame  of 
the  apparatus.  The  axis/ 
has  also  a  chain  pulley  over 
nhicl)  pass  two  endless 
chains,  which  give  a  rotary 
movement  to  the  electrodes. 
Another  pinion  (g),  is  actu- 
ated by  the  pinion  f,  and 
gears  into  the  wheel  A,  on 
the  face  of  which  there  are 

by  their  movement  admit  of 


the  gradual  approach  of  the  electrodes.  For  this  purpose,  two  adjust- 
able stops  (e  e)  are  fiseil  to  the  arms  (c  d),  and  the  ends  of  tiiese 
stops  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  peripheries  of  the  cams, 
and  adjusted  so  that  the  electrodes  shall  he  at  a  proper  distance  apart. 
The  arms  are  drawn  together  by  a  spiral  spring  {k),  and  the  distance 
to  which  they  are  separated  will  therefore  be  i^ulated  by  the  wheel  h 
and  ita  cams. 
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Tbe  wires  being  attached  to  the  battery,  and  motion  imparted  to  the 
discs  (a  b),  and  to  the  wheel  {h),  the  circuit  is  first  closed  by  bringing 
the  discs  together,  and  then  the  discs  are  separated  to  the  proper  distance 
for  the  production  of  light,  and  the  stops  adjusted  to  that  distance. 
By  the  revolving  motion  of  the  discs  new  surfaces  are  constantly  pre- 
sented to  each  other,  and  the  old  and  worn  surfaces  in  passing  through 
the  stirrup  in  the  arms  to  which  they  are  fixed  are  cleared  from  any 
adhering  dust  before  coming  round  to  be  again  submitted  to  the  acdon 
of  the  electric  current.  The  wheel  (A),  which  has  a  slower  motion 
than  the  discs,  with  each  revolution,  admits  the  stops  on  to  a  smaller 
part  of  the  cams,  by  which  means  the  arms  are  drawn  nearer  together^ 
so  as  to  compensate  for  the  reduced  diameters  of  the  discs  as  they  be^ 
come  worn. 

Both  Mr.  Staite  and  Mr.  Lemolt  have  patented  certain  modifications 
in  the  batteries  which  they  recommend  to  be  used  for  obtaining  the 
electric  light,  but  there  is  nothing  deserving  of  x)articular  notice  in  re- 
ference to  these,  so  called,  Improvonents.  Mr.  Staite  calls  his  patented 
battery,  "  the  perfluent  battery/^  the  exciting  fluid  .being  made  to  ran 
from  one  cell  to  another  throughout  the  whole  series,  and  thus  to  be- 
come ftilly  saturated  with  the  metal  before  it  passes  out  of  the  battery. 
There  are  obvious  disadvantages  in  this  arrangement,  and,  indeed, 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  object  of  the  patentee  had  been  to  invent 
something  new,  rather  than  to  improve  on  what  was  previously  known 
in  reference  to  galvanic  batteries.  Mr.  Leroolt's  patented  battery  is  a 
modification,  with  very  dight  variation,  of  Bunsen's  battery. 

I  am  informed  that  the  patented  batteries  have  not  been  used  b^  the 
patentees  in  the  public  exhibitions  which  have  been  made  of  the  hght. 

Having  now  described  the  means  which  have  been  proposed  and 
patented  for  keeping  the  charcoal  points  of  an  electric  light  apparatus 
adjusted,  and  otherwise  giving  permanence  to  the  light  obtained  by 
electricity,  I  purpose,  in  the  next  place,  explaining  the  conditions 
which  tend  to  modify  tlie  effects  in  these  applications  of  the  electric 
force. 

We  have  hitherto  only  considered  the  etkcts  produced  under  one 
set  of  circumstances.  We  have  used  a  battery  of  sixty  cells,  united  in 
one  series,  and  with  this  the  light  has  been  aeveloped  in  two  ways, — 
by  rendering  a  platinum  wire  incandescent,  and  by  igniting  the  enda 
of  two  charcoal  electrodes,  and  then  separating  the  points,  by  which 
latter  means  the  greatest  amount  of  lignt  is  obtained.  In  tnese  ex- 
periments the  platinum  wire  and  charcoal  points  have  been  exposed 
to  the  free  contact  of  atmospheric  air.  Under  these  conditions  we  have 
produced  a  comparatively  feeble  calorific  effect  upon  the  platinum, 
but  an  arc  of  light  of  considerable  Lei^th  and  great  intensity  has  been 
obtained  with  the  charcoal. 

We  have  now  to  observe  how  tiui  aficts  may  be  modified  by  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  the  battery,  by  the  conation  of  the  ignited 
bodies,  and  by  the  media  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

In  showing  the  effects  of  difierent  arrangements  of  the  battery,  I 
wiU  employ  but  one  kind  of  battery,  namely  Grove's,  of  which  sixty 
oeUa  will  be  used. 

This  battery  is  n<fw  arranged  with  die  cells  in  one  series,  so  tliat  the 
current  of  electricity,  which  starts  firom  the  nnc  end  of  the  battery, 
passes  through  all  tne  cells,  and  thus  acquires  great  intensity.    Btit 
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tbe  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  current  is  that  only  which  any 
separate  cell  could  produce. 

We  here  have  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  electricity  in  a 
high  state  of  tension.  The  power  of  the  battery  is  now  adapted  for 
overcoming  resistances.  The  current  would  pass  through  a  considerable 
length  of  an  imperfect  conductor,  and  this  is  the  kind,  and  the  only 
kind,  of  advantage  gained  by  increasing  the  extent  of  the  battery  in 
this  way.  The  space  between  tbe  separated  charcoal  points  is  an  im- 
perfect conducting  medium  ^  and  while  the  battery  is  arranged,  as  at 
present,  in  one  series,  this  space  may  be  extended  to  the  length  of 
half  an  inch  or  more,  without  breaking  the  circuit  So  also,  if  we 
pass  this  current  of  electricitv  through  a  wire  which  is  a  bad  conduc- 
tor, such  as  platinum,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sixty  cells  thus  ar- 
ranged will  not  heat  a  thicker  wire  to  redness  than  would  a  battery  of 
twenty,  or  even  ten,  of  the  same  cells.  The  platinum  wire  becomes 
heated  and  incandescent  because  it  offers  resistance  to  die  current,  and 
the  resistance  increases  with  the  increased  length  of  the  wire,  so  that 
by  lengthening  the  wire  we  may  at  last  stop  the  current,  the  resistance 
becoming  greater  than  the  tension  or  intensity  of  the  force  is  capable 
of  overcoming.  The  length  of  wire,  then,  which  we  are  thus  able  to 
heat  to  redness>  will  depend  on  the  tension  of  the  current,  or,  what 
is  equivalent^  on  the  number  of  cells  in  series  in  the  battery,  just  as 
does  the  length  of  the  arc  of  light  between  charcoal  points';  and  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  thus  heated  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  elec* 
tricityf  or  the  number  of  polar  chains  in  the  current,  which  is  in- 
fluenced by  other  conditions,  and  is  almost  wholly  independent  of  the 
number  of  cells  in  series. 

Having  thus  observed  the  efiects  produced  by  sixty  cells  in  one 
series,  we  will  now  alter  the  arrangement. 

Of  the  sixty  cells  which  have  heen  used  twenty  are  of  larger  siae 
than  the  others.  If  we  use  these  twenty  celb  in  a  series,  disconnecting 
the  other  forty,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arc  of  light  produced  between 
the  charcoal  points  is  shorter,  as  also  is  the  lengtn  of  wire  that  we  can 
heat  to  redness ;  yet  we  get  a  flame  of  greater  £ameter  with  the  char- 
coal, and  can  heat  a  dicker  wire. 

It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  this  result,  for  we  thus  find  that 
when  there  are  cells  of  different  siies  or  degrees  of  activity  in  a  series, 
the  quantity  of  electricity  will  be  that  produced  by  the  smallest  or 
least  active  cell  among  them.  The  larger  size,  or  better  condition,  of 
any  part  of  the  series,  as  compared  with  other  pazts^  is  of  no  avail — 
the  least  powerful  cell  governs  all  the  others,  and  reduces  them  to  its 
own  standard. 

We  have  thus  obtained  a  greater  quantity  of  electricity  from  twenty 
cells  than  from  a  series  of  sixty,  of  which  this  twenty  formed  part, 
the  latter  being  of  larger  siae  than  the  others. 

>Ve  may  now  introduce  another  set  of  twenty  cells  into  the  battery, 
but  in  doing  this  they  shall  be  united  in  a  different  arrangement  fVom 
that  first  adopted.  Instead  of  having  them  ail  in  one  series,  we  will 
now  have  them  in  two  series.  By  this  means  we  do  not  increase  the 
tension  or  intensity  of  the  current,  but  we  get  a  greater  quantity  of 
electricity.  If  the  second  twenty  cells  be  the  same  as  the  first,  the 
quantity  will  be  doubled,  but  the  intensity  will  still  be  that  of  twenty 
couples. 
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We  can  now  heat  to  redness  a  wire  of  much  greater  diameter  than 
we  could  before,  and  we  get  a  thicker  arc  of  light  with  the  charcoal. 

Bv  adding  still  another  set  of  twenty  cells  in  a  third  series,  we 
shall  have  the  sixt^  cells  in  operation,  producing  three  times  the 
quantity  of  electricity  that  we  originally  obtained  from  the  same 
battery  arranged  in  one  series.  The  battery  is  now  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing powerful  calorific  effects.  Platinum  wire  of  considerable  sise 
may  now  be  ignited  to  a  white  heat,  the  more  fusible  metals  defla- 
grated ^ith  great  brilliancy,  and  the  magnetic  effects  which  the  cur- 
rent is  capable  of  inducing  in  surrounding  bodies,  will  be  found  to  be 
very  powerful. 

Q'l  ne  different  arrangements  of  the  battery  were  illustrated  by 
drawings.  J 

Such  are  the  modifications  in  the  effects,  resulting  from  different 
arrangements  of  the  battery.  There  are  other  modifications,  which 
are  caused^  either  by  varying  the  nature  or  condition  of  the  conducting 
medium  in  which  toe  heat  and  light  are  developed,  or  by  alterations  in 
surrounding  circumstances  which  exercise  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  heat  and  light. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  getting  the  light  from  charcoal  points,  the 
effect  will  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  quality  of  the  charcoal. 
If  the  charcoal  be  soft  and  porous,  the  points  will  be  verv  rapidly 
destroyed  when  a  powerful  current  of  electricity  is  transmittea.  Hard 
and  compact  charcoal  is  required  if  the  effects  are  to  be  long  continued. 

BoX'Wood  charcoal  possesses  a  tolerable  degree  of  compactness,  but 
is  deficient  in  hardness.  It  yields  an  exceedingly  bright  and  pure 
light,  but  wears  away  rather  quickly. 

flard  cokcy  especially  that  which  is  sometimes  found  coating  the 
inner  surface  of  the  gas-retorts,  possesses  qualities  which  render  it 
peculiarly  well  adapt»l  for  affording  a  steady  and  continuous  light. 
The  light  obtained  from  coke  points,  however,  is  not  so  bright  or  so 
white  as  that  aflTorded  by  good  box- wood  charcoal. 

Mr.  Slaite  has  used  with  advantage  hard  coke  charcoal,  which  has 
been  dipped  into  melted  sugar  and  then  calcined  in  closed  tubes,  by 
which  means  the  interstices  of  the  porous  coke  are  filled  up  with  the 
charcoal  of  the  decomposed  sugar,  and  the  qualities  of  hardness  and 
compactness  are  thus  well  combined. 

The  impurities  present  in  some  varieties  of  charcoal  afiTect  the 
quality,  and  sometimes  also  the  quantity  of  light  emitted.  Coke  fre- 
quently contains  a  good  deal  of  siliceous  matter,  which  appears  to 
diminish  the  light.  Certain  saline  bodies  alter  the  character  of  the 
light,  and  this  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  light. 

[The  effect  of  some  saline  bodies  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
light  was  shown  in  a  very  marked  manner,  by  using  charcoal  points 
which  had  been  soaked  in  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sub- 
sequently dried.  Avery  large  and  intenselv  luminous  flame  was  thus 
obtained,  greatly  surpassing  the  effects  proauced  in  any  other  way.^ 

Now,  in  all  the  cases  hitherto  adduced^  the  difiTerences  in  the  light 
produced,  where  the  electric  force  has  been  uniform,  have  been  caused 
by  alterations  in  the  nature  or  condition  of  the  conducting  medium. 
Similar  modifications,  however^  are  sometimes  caused  by  alterations  in 
the  atmosphere  by  which  the  conducting  medium  is  sarrounded. 
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.  In  effecting  the  ignition  of  a  platinum  wire,  or  of  charcoal,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  is  very  much  augmented,  and  the  results  in  other 
respects  rendered  more  satisfactory,  by  rarefying  or  completely 
removing  the  surrounding  air.  As  the  air  is  removed  from  the  re- 
ceiver in  which  the  platinum  is  heate<l,  the  ignition  becomes  much 
more  intense,  and  the  light  consequently  much  stronger. 

Similar  results  are  also  obtained  with  charcoal,  and  in  this  case  we 
derive  a  two-fold  advantage  from  the  removal  of  the  air.  Not  only  ia 
the  light  increased,  but  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal  is  entirely 
prevented. 

We  thus  see  that  the  effect — the  production  of  the  light— does  not 
necessarily  involve  any  chemical  action  at  the  point  at  which  the  light 
is  developed.  The  chemical  action  is  in  the  battery.  There  is  not 
necessarily  any  chemical  action  where  the  light  is  produced ;  yet,  if  the 
charcoal  be  surrounded  by  air,  there  will  be  combustion  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  carbonic  acid  produced :  but  by  enclosing  the  charcoal  in 
a  vacuum^  or  in  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  that  result  is 
obviated. 

The  influence  which  the  surrounding  atmosphere  exercises  in  modi- 
fying the  calorific  effects  of  a  current  of  electncity  is  very  remarkable, 
and,  in  some  respects,  at  present,  inexplicable. 

Having  observed  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  surrounding  the 
ignited  platinum  wire,  renders  the  ignition  more  vivid  and  the  light 
stronger,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  the  effects  would  be  similarly 
increased  by  substituting  the  lighter  gases,  such  as  hydrogen,  for 
atmospheric  air.  Experiment  teaches  us,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  a  wire  which  is  rendered  incandescent  by  a 
current  of  electricity  when  surrounded  bv  atmospheric  air,  will  transmit 
the  same  current  without  any  such  effect  being  produced,  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  hydrogen  gas. 

It  is  obvious^  therefore,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  tenuity  or  rarefaction 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  which  the  result  depends,  but  that  different 
gases,  when  surrounding  the  conducting  medium,  produce  specific 
effects  in  modifying  the  development  of  heat  and  light. 

I  have  now  described  the  most  important  conditions  by  which  the 
effects  of  the  galvanic  battery  are  modified,  in  its  application  for  the 
production  of  light;  and  we  may  proceed  to  applv  some  of  the  principles 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  establish,  in  testing  the  pro- 
bability of  a  realization  of  the  prospects  held  out  by  certain  speculative 
adventurers,  who  have  represented  the  voltaic  battery  as  an  economical 
and  advantageous  source  of  light,  which  is  speedily  to  supersede  gas, 
oil,  and  candles. 

The  defects  in  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  light,  and  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  application  of  such  means,  are  universally  admitted. 
No  one  denies  that  the  light  thus  obtained  is  imperfect,  and  that  its 
production  is  accompaniea  by  the  conversion  of  valuable  substances 
into  worthless  and  deleterious  products,  by  which  the  atmospheres  of 
our  houses  are  rendered  less  wholesome  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
No  one  denies  that  the  electric  light  is  most  brilliant  and  pure,  and 
that  its  production  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  deterioration  of 
the  quality  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  or  the  conversion  of 
valuable  substances  into  worthless  products. 
With  reference  to  these  broad  and  general  Qtat^mentSi  there  is  no 
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difiference  of  opinion.  The  projectors  of  the  electric  light*  therefore, 
appear  to  have  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  estahlish  Qieir  daim  for 
toe  superior  advantages  of  the  means  they  propose  for  producing  light. 

On  a  superficial  view  of  the  suhject,  there  is  some  show  of  reason 
in  their  statements,  that  we  are  wastefuUy  destroying  coals,  and  oil, 
and  wax  or  tallow,  in  the  production  of  bad  lights  and  of  noxious 
gases,  by  combustion ;  while,  in  the  manufacture  of  valuable  chemical 
compounds,  abundance  of  pure  light  might  be  obtained  as  a  secondary 
product,  the  collection  and  appOcation  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
neglected. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  production  of  light  should  be  associated 
with  the  manufacture  of  metallic  compounds,  such  as  sulphate  and 
oxide  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  &c. 
In  every  case,  when  these  compounds  are  made  by  dissolving  the 
metals  m  the  respective  acids,  electricity  is  developed,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  not  collected  or  applied.  The  galvanic  battery  is  an  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  such  application  might  be  made. 

Is  there  then,  anything  unreasonable  in  the  proposition  that  manu* 
factories  of  metallic  compounds  should  be  established  like  gas  works, 
and  that  the  electricity  thus  obtained  should  be  carried  into  our  streets 
and  houses  through  wires,  as  gas  now  is  through  pipes,  to  be  applied 
as  a  source  of  light?  There  is  something  imposing  in  the  boldness  oF 
such  a  proposition,  and  one  naturally  clings  to  it  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  practicable.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however, 
siicn  a  scheme  must  be  considered  as  perfectly  chimerical,  and  unsup* 
ported  by  any  experimental  results.  1 1  may  be  thought  that  the  power 
which  appears  so  manageable  at  the  lecture  table — which  we  lay  on  or 
turn  off  with  such  facility,  and  which  we  can  develop  in  any  part 
of  the  circuit — might  be  conducted  to  any  or  every  part  of  a  town, 
and  used  as  required.  There  would  indeed  be  no  difficulty  in  convey- 
ing the  power  wherever  we  wished  for  it,  but  there  would  be  serious 
and  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  development  in  the  form  of  light  at 
many  points  in  the  circuit  at  the  same  time.  Weobtain  light  as  the  result 
of  a  transformation  of  the  power  in  its  effort  to  overcome  resistance. 
It  requires  a  considerable  accumulation  of  force  to  give  an  arc  of  light 
with  charcoal  points  of  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  and  having  thus  a^ 
plied  this  amount  of  force,  transforming  it  into  heat  and  light,  it  is 
no  longer  similarly  available  to  us  in  any  other  part  of  the  circuit. 

Wherever  electricity  is  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  light,  I  can  see  no 
other  method  of  applying  it  than  by  having  a  separate  battery  for 
every  light.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  with  the  charcoal 
light,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  maintaining  an 
unbroken  circuit.  Now  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  question 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  electric  light  being  substituted  for  lamps 
and  candles  in  our  streets  and  houses.  I  believe,  however,  it  has  been 
suggested,  that  every  house  should  be  provided  with  a  galvanic  battery 
as  a  source  of  light,  and  that  carts  should  be  sent  round  from  day  to 
day  to  collect  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  other  metallic  salt  formed  in  the 
process ;  but  those  experienced  in  the  use  of  voltaic  apparatus  will 
know  how  to  estimate  the  probability  of  such  a  plan  being  put  into 
effect. 

It  is  not  for  general  use  that  there  is  any  present  prospect  of  apply- 
ing the  electric  light,  but  in  some  special  cases  where  light  of  great 
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intensity  is  required^  .m,  for  instance,  in  signal  lights,  on  railroads^  and 
in  light-houses.  There  are  prohably  no  difficulties  in  the  application 
of  toe  electric  light  in  such  cases,  that  may  not  be  oyerooine ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  saying  too  much  to  admic  that  this  object  has  been 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  contrivances  hitherto  suggested. 

ERBATUM. 

In  the  lasi  number  of  this  Journal,  at  page  469,  tenth  line  from  the 
bottom, /or  "minute"  read  "hour." 


ORIGINAXi  AMD  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
SULPHURIC  AND  PHOSPHORIC  ACIDS. 

BY  MR.  LEWIS  THOMFSON. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  my  friend,  Dr.  Ure,  pointed  out  to  my  no 
tice  a  fact,  which,  though  known,  perhaps,  to  many,  was  then 
new  to  me,  viz.  that  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution  is  copiously  pre- 
cipitated by  oxalic  acid — it  immediately  occurred  to  me  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  decomposition,  by  what  is  termed  simple  elective 
affinity,  was  complete,  or,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  only  partial. 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  matter  has  satisfied  me,  tnat  when 
the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  not  yery  concentrated,  sulphate  of 
lime  in  fine  powder  thrown  into  it  is  completely  decomposed ;  and 
if  the  experiment  has  been  made  with  due  care  nothing  but  sul- 
phuric acid  remains  in  solution.  In  fact,  I  have  by  this  means  on 
evaporation  prepared  pure  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  matters  of  great  moment  demand  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid, 
absolutely  free  from  the  suspicion  of  metallic  contamination,  this 
mode  of  preparing  that  article  deserves'  notice.  In  the  applica- 
tion for  instance  of  Marsh's  test,  such  acid  would  enable  an  oper- 
ator to  speak  with  more  confidence  than  can  now  be  done  even  with 
distilled  acid.  No  harm  beyond  the  loss  incurred  can  result  from 
using  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  in  this  process,  as  it  is  of  course 
destroyed  during  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Proceeding  on  the  same  idea,  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  simi- 
.larly  decomposed,  and  I  can  safely  recommend  this  as  an  easy  and 
economical  mode  of  preparing  phosphoric^acid :  ^re  parts  of  finely 
powdered  bone  ash,  six  of  oxalic  acid,  and  twenty  or  thirty  of 
water,  well  stirred  together,  will  give  a  solution,  which,  when 
filtered,  will  not  be  disturbed  by  oxalic  acid  or  an  alkaline  carbo- 
nate. If,  however,  this  should  be  the  case,  oxalic  acid  ought  to 
be  added  so  as  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  lime,  after  which 
the  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  In  this  case  as  in 
that  of  the  snlpnnric  acid  a  slight  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  rather 
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beneficial  than  otherwise,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  an  economy  would  result  to  makers  of  the  binoxalate 
of  potash  by  decomposing  the  residuary  oxalate  of  lime  by  a  boil^ 
ing  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  As  commercial  oxalic  acid 
always  contains  a  portion  of  saccharine  and  other  organic  matter, 
which  is  charred  and  blackened  during  the  concentration  of  the 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  it  ought  to  be  purified  by  ctystal- 
lization  before  using  it  for  these  purposes. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  is  not  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid,  eyen  when 
silica  is  present.  This,  therefore,  enables  us  to  separate  this  sub- 
stance from  the  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  for  oxalic  acid 
converts  such  a  mixture  into  fluoride  of  calcium  and  oxalate  of 
lime,  which  being  heated  to  redness  and  acted  on  by  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  leaves  the  former  salt  undissolved. 

Byher  Bar,  Newcastie  on  Tyne, 
April  18,  1849. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  COLLODION. 

BT  J.  B.  EDWABD8,  F.G.S.,  M.P.8.,  &C. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  among  some  distin- 
guished French  Chemists,  as  regards  the  solubility  in  ether  of  the 
ordinary  explosive  gun-cotton,  as  described  by  Mr.  Maynard,  in 
America ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  M.  Mialhe's  process  with  nitrate 
of  potash,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  experiments  having  been  made  on 
the  subject,  and  therefore  trust  my  experience  may  be  of  some 
interest. 

In  V  Union  Medicale,  of  the  7th  Sq>tember  last,  M.  Malgaigne  says, 
**  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  contains  an  extract 
from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Maynard,  containing  a  formula  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  colloddon,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  authentic.  According 
to  this  formula  the  cotton*  is  to  be  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  pure  sulphuric  ether.** 

'*  Upon  reading  this  letter,  I  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  M.  Fo;f, 
Pharmacien  to  the  H6pital  St.  Louis,  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  tlus 
liquid  ^  but  he  in  vain  attempted  to  prepare  it  cither  from  the  acids 
united  or  the  nitric  alone,  I  afterwards  prevailed  on  MM.  Dublanc 
and  Mialhe  to  imdertake  its  preparation,  but  they  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful, and  it  was  evident  that  a  formula  which  failed  successively  in 
the  hands  of  three  such  distinguished  Chemists  was  incorbect  ;  M. 
Mialhe  however,  undertook,  at  my  request,  the  investigalions  which 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  method  by  nitrate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  has  always  proved  successful.  The  cotton  so  pre- 
pared does  not  deflorate  as  usual,  and  leaves  behind  a  carlxmaceous 
residue  on  combustion.  The  explosive  cotton  he  found  insoluble  in 
ether. 

In  the  same  periodical,  shortly  after,  appeared  a  notice  from  M. 
Salmon,  Surgeon  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  of  Chartres,  who  states  that 
^*  contrary  to  the  experience  of  MM.  Foy,  Dublanc,  and  Mialhe,  I 
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asaert  that  collodion  may  be  easily  prepared  hj  diasolying  gun-cotton 
made  bj  the  mixed  acids  in  sulphuric  etiier.  /  have  always  prepared 
the  adhesive  liquid  by  the  method  of  the  American  author.  The  pre* 
paration  of  collodion,  according  to  the  process  of  MJM.  Millon  and 
Gaudin,  reyived  by  M.  Mialhe,  is  not  always  practicable,  and  is  liable 
to  great  variations  from  the  inconstancy  of  the  product/' 
On  the  above,  Soubeiran,  in  the  same  journal,  observes, 
*'I,  like  many  oUiers,  have  attempted  to  operate  with  a  mixture  of  the 
monohydrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  I  have  employed  them  some- 
times with  equal  weights,  at  other  times  with  equal  volumes,  and  im- 
mersed the  cotton  for  difierent  periods  from  three  minutes  to  an  hour^ 
and  1  have  never  found  it  to  dissolve  in  ether.  I  do  not,  however,  coatend 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  but  1  must  think  the  other  a  more  certain 
method,  though  the  employment  of  the  mixed  acids  has  the  advantage  of 
convenience  over  the  other,"— P.  T.,  VoL  liL,  No.  cvii.,  p.  665. 

Professor  Simpson  states  that  ^^  usually  an  ounce  of  strong  sul- 
phuric ether  will  dissolve  thirty  grains  or  more  of  ^un-cotton  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours ;'  but  to  form  a  complete  pulp  it  will  require  to 
stand  for  a  day." — Pharmaceutical  Journal^  Vol.  vih.,  No.  ii.,  p.  86. 
2  My  own  experience  coincides  with  that  of  M.  Salmon.  I  take 
equal  volumes  of  strong  sulphuric  and  strong /»min^  nitric  acids,  mix 
them  in  a  mortar  or  other  convenient  vessel,  then  immerse  finely- 
carded  cotton  in  small  portions,  allowing  each  to  remain  about  one 
minute,  then  plunging  it  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  teasing  it 
out  with  a  glass-rod,  so  as  to  become  as  loose  as  possible,  yellow  fiimes 
arise  from  the  cotton,  and  are  washed  awaj,  and  it  is  then  perfectly 
white.  This  is  llien  well  wadied  from  acid  and  dried,  and  it  then 
INSTANTLY  and  PERV£CTLT  dissolves  in  commercial  sulphuric  ether^ 
forming  either  a  semi-solid  jelly  or  thick  liquid,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ether  added.  This  is  the  constant  and  uniform  result  of 
several  experiments  I  have  made. 

This  cotton  is  also  higMy  explosive^  and  leaves  no  carbonaceous  residue^ 
when  fired. 

The  sources  of  fallacy,  I  imagine,  are,  either  from  employing  weak 
acids,  too  long  immersion,  or  ether  of  high  rectification.  The  latter 
should  not  contain  water,  but  sufficient  alcohol  to  reduce  its  specific 
gravity  to  about  760"  or  770°.  Its  solvent  action  is  then  instantaneous, 
and  not  as  Simpson  states,  from  three  hours  to  a  day  I 

I  consider  this  process  superior  on  many  accounts  to  that  of  Mialhe. 
It  is  more  readily  prepared,  and  requires  less  washing  than  when  en* 
tangled  with  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  explosive,  and  therefore 
answers  both  purposes.  I  have  dissolved  some  with  equal  readiness 
that  has  been  thus  prepared  more  than  a  month ;  so  that  it  ma;^  be 
convenient  to  keep  the  cotton  prepared,  and  dissolve  small  quantities 
as  frequently  as  required,  and  thus  obviate  the  loss  by  vaporization 
which  ensues  on  keeping  a  stock  of  the  solution  prepared. 

I  was  led  to  make  these  experiments  for  Mr.  Higginson,  Surgeon  of 
this  town,  who  recently  exhioiteJ  at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  some  evaporated  collodion  under  the  microscope,  whicn  had 
all  the  appearance  of  distinct  and  definite  acicular  crystals ;  and  Mr. 
H.  stated  that  he  had  made  very  frequent  examinations,  and  observed 
an  uniformity  in  their  shape  and  arrangement,  which  convinced  him 
that  these  were  crystals  of  collodion,  and  not  filaments  of  cotton. 
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It  was  suggested  that  there  might  be  miBute  crystals  of  nitrate  or 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  I  therefore  undertook  to  prepare  some  ooUo* 
dion  without  any  salt  to  interfere:  in  this  I  have  succeeded ;  buthaye 
not  yet  heard  the  result  of  Mr.  Higginson's  more  recent  inyestigations. 

^ow  me  to  caution  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  preparing 
gun-cottou,  as  to  its  highly  explosive  nature.  The  gaseous  results  of 
combustion,  which  of  course  at  once  occupy  a  very  large  space  in  the 
air,  arc  thus  giyen  off  at  a  very  high  temperature^  so  as  to  possess  the 
property  of  inflaming  other  portions  of  cotton  at  a  very  considerable 
distance ;  and  thus,  on  trying  whether  the  cotton  is  sufficiently  dry,  by 
exploding  a  small  portion,  it  should  be  removed  for  some  distance  from 
the  remainder,  or  the  whole  will  ignite,  and  if  the  operator  be  standing 
over  it,  his  face  may  be  severely  burned,  though  no  flame  reaches  it, 
the  resulting  gases  being  quite  capable  of  blistering  the  skin.  It  ia 
better  to  operate  on  smaU  j>ortions  at  once. 

Berry  Street,  LiverpooL 


UMBILICUS  PENDULINUS   (DE  CANDOLLE), 

COTYLEDON  UMBILICUS  (LINN). 

NAVELWORT  OR  WALL  PENNYWORT. 

Nat.  Ord,  Cbassulaceje. 

Wb  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Grodfrey  and  Cooke,  through 
Mr.  Ince,  with  a  drawing  of  this  plant,  from  which  the  annexed  wocS- 
cut  is  taken.  Mr.  Ince  observes  that  the  plant  has  been  long  known 
as  a  popular  remedy  in  hysteria,  and  has  lately  been  recommended  for 
epilepsy  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Poole,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  March  2,  1849.  The  following  remarks  are  quoted  firom 
Mr.  Salter's  paper : — 

"  Tlie  Cotyledon  umbilicus  is  stated  by  Withering  to  be  a  rare  plant;  its 
common  habitation  would  appear  to  be  that  of  old  walls  and  rocks,  but  it 
grows  abundantly  in  this  neiplibourhood  on  dry  sandy  banks.  For  the 
information  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  plant,  I  would  add,  that  in  the 
Linuflean  arrangement  it  belongs  to  the  class  Decandria,  and  order  Pen- 
iagynia,  but  in  the  natural  classification  it  will  be  found  under  the'order 
Crasndacece.  It  is  about  six  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  are  succulent,  fleshy, 
and  peltate*;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July,  in  a  long  spike  of  blossoms, 
accumulated  on  one  perpendicular  flower  stalk  ;  the  corolla  is  bell-shaped, 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  stem  or  flower-stalk  is  somewhat  purplish, 
with  a  few  small  leaves  at  its  lower  part.  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the 
leaves  become  thin  and  shrivelled,  from  yielding  their  juice  to  the  stem 
and  flowers. 

The  plant  may  be  used  as  long  as  the  leaves  remain  green  and  succulent, 
and  every  part  of  it  be  employed  for  the  expression  of  the  juice,  with 
which  the  leaves,  however,  are  the  most  abundantly  supplied. 

*  In  collecting  the  leaves  of  the  Coition  umbilicus,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confound  it  with  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Marsh  Pennywort 
{Hydroeotyle  vulgaris),  which  it  somewhat  resembles ;  I  have  known  the 
mistake  occur  more  than  once.  A  view  of  the  entire  plant,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  locality  in  which  it  grows — the  CotyUdon  always  being  found 
in  very  dry,  and  the  Hydroeotyle  in  moist  places — will  be  conclusive. 
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ON  EDIBLE  BIRDS'  NESTS*. 

BY  ED.  BLYTH,  ESQ. 

Curator  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Moseom. 

Genus  Collocalia,'G.  R.  Gray  (Swiftlets). — These  are  true 
Cypaeli  in  structure,  'but  comparatively  feeble,  having  the  first  quill 
shorter  than  the  second,  and  the  wings  and  tail  broad,  the  tail  especially 
much  resembling  that  of  a  humming-bird,  with  its  feathers  of  even 
length,  or  nearly  so.  The  feet  and  naked  tarsi  resemble  those  of 
Acanthylis,  having  the  hind-toe  well  opposed  ;  but  are  comparatively 
slender,  though  of  proportionate  strength  to  the  rest  of  the  conf brmation. 
The  breast-bone  and  its  ridge  remain  incompletely  ossified.  Not  more 
than  three  species  appear  to  be  known,  though  perhaps  others  require 
discrimination ;  they  are  of  small  or  minute  size,  and  are  confined  in 
their  geographic  distribution  to  the  Indian,  Indo-Chinese,  and  Austral- 
Asian  countries,  as  far  as  New  Guinea.  Certain  (if  not  all)  of  them 
produce  the  valued  "  edible  nests"  of  commerce, 

''In  Java/*  remarks  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  ''these  birds  not  only 
abound  amongst  the  cliffs  and  caverns  of  the  south  coast  of  the  islancl, 
but  inhabit  the  fissures  and  caverns  of  several  of  the  mountains  and 
hills  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  From  every  observation  which 
lias  been  made  in  Java,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  mucilaginous 
substance  of  which  the  nests  are  formed,  is  not,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  obtained  from  the  ocean.  The  birds,  it  is  true,  generally 
inhabit  tlie  caverns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  as  agreeing  best  with  their 
habits,  and  affording  them  the  most  convenient  retreats  for  attaching 
their  nests  to ;  but  several  caverns  are  found  inland,  at  a  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  containing  nests  similar  to  those  on 
the  shoret.  From  many  of  their  retreats  along  the  southern  coast, 
they  have  been  observed  to  take  their  flight  in  an  inland  direction,  to- 
wards the  pools,  lakes,  and  extensive  marshes  covered  with  stagnant 
water,  as  affording  them  abundance  of  their  food,  which  consists  of 

*  [Mr.  Blyth's  interesting  paper  is  contained  in  an  unpublished  and 
undated  specimen  of  a  *'  Plan  of  an  Indian  Omithohgy"  kindly  lent  by 
Dr.  Horsfield,  with  whose  permission  it  is  reprinted  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
JournaL — J.  P.] 

f  See  also  Hooyman,  in  the  Batavian  Trangactions,  III,  95;  likewise 
Marsden;  and  Sir  G.  Staunton,  in  his  narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney's 
embassy  to  China;  while  Mr.  G.  B.  Gray  relates  (rather  as  if  a  novelty), 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming,  that  in  the  Philippines  the  nests 
are  found  inland  to  the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  One  species  has, 
in  India,  been  only  observed  hitherto  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  at 
a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  A:om  the  sea.  According  to  Mynheer 
Hooyman,  however,  the  nests  (even  of  the  same  species)  vary  somewhat 
in  quality  ii  different  neighbourhoods.  Thus,  of  those  obtained  in  two 
inland  localities,  not  very  far  apart,  and  but  a  few  hours'  jouniey  distant 
Arom  Batavia,  he  states  that  the  produce  of  one  of  these  places  is  at  least 
a  third  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  other,  which  latter  is  in  its  turn 
reckoned  very  inferior  in  quality  to  the  nests  gathered  at  Ternate  and 
other  isUinds,  chi^y  to  the  eastward  of  Borneo.  These  last,  however,  we 
suspect  are  not  the  produce  of  the  same  species. 
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flies,  musqaitoes,  gnats,  and  small  insects  of  every  description.  The 
sea  that  washes  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  where  they  most  abound,  is  almost 
always  in  a  state  of  the  roost  violent  agitation,  and  affords  none  of  those 
substances  which  have  been  supposed  to  constitute  the  food  of  the 
*'  Esculent  Swallow.*'  Another  species  of  Swallow  [Swift?]  on  this 
island  forms  a  nest,  in  which  grass  or  moss,  8c  c.  are  merely  agglutinated 
by  a  substance  exactly  similar  to  that  of  which  exclusively  the  edible 
oests  consist.  This  substance,  from  whatever  part  of  these  r^ions  the 
nests  be  derived,  is  essentially  uniform,  differing  only  in  the  colour, 
according' to  the  relative  age  of  the  nests.  It  exhibits  none  of  those 
diversities  which  might  be  expected  if  it  were  collected  casually  (like 
the  mud  employed  by  Hirundo  nrhica,  and  the  materials  commonly 
employed  in  nest-making),  and  applied  to  the  rocks.  If  it  consisted 
of  the  substances  usually  supposea,  it  would  be  putrescent  and  diver« 
sified. 

*'  Dr.  Horsfield,"  continues  Sir  St.  Raffles,  "  thinks  that  it  is  an 
animal  elaboration,  perhaps  a  kind  of  secretion* :"  and  Sir  Everard 
Home,  after  examining  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds,  pronounced 
his  decided  opinion  that  the  edible  nests  are  composed  of  a  substance 
secreted  by  the  glands  of  that  organf.  M.  Poivre,  who  in  his  often 
quoted  communication  to  Montbeillard  (Buffon's  Hist.  Nat,  Ois.,  VL 
688  et  seq,\  advocated  the  exploded  notion  that  the  substance  was 
collected  from  the  sea,  remarks  that  there  have  been  seen  threads  of 
this  viscous  matter  hanging  from  the  bills  of  these  birds ;  and  that  it 
is  believed,  though  without  any  foundation,  they  were  derived  from 
the  stomach  during  the  nesting  season.  M .  liooyman  long  ago  HTSl) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  substance  of  them  has  nothing  to  do  witn  sea- 
foam,  but  is  elaborated  from  the  food  of  the  bird|."  Tlie  Rev.  J. 
Barbe  adds,  to  his  account  of  the  nests  gathered  in  the  Nicobars,  &&> 
quoted  in  the  sequel,  that — '*  The  Chinese  say,  that  when  the  nest  is 
taken  before  it  is  completed,  the  bird  makes  another,  but  of  an  inferior 
Quality :  and  it  appears  that  it  exhausts  itself  in  building  the  second ; 
the  nest  being  spotted  with  blood §.**  The  prevalent  opinion  is  that 
the  substance  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands:  but  though,  on  care- 
fully dissecting  a  specimen  of  (7.  fuciphaga,  killed  when  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  tnat  it  had  young  (and  therefore  too  late  in  the 
season),  no  remarkable  development  either  of  the  salivary  or  of  the 
proven tricular  glands  was  apparent,  yet  we  are  fully  convinced  that  it 
is  secreted  by  the  latter,  from  examination  of  other  Vypselidce ;  even  in 
Cj/pseivs  btuasiefisis,  which  employs  so  little  mucus,  which  is  laid  on 
merely  to  make  its  nest  adhere,  we  have  detected  in  situ  stringy  clots 
of  it,  while  the  proven  tricular  glands  were  adequately  developed  for 
its  production.  The  animal  origin  of  the  edible  nests  is  at  once 
detected  by  simply  burning  a  bit  of  one :  and  Mr.  Laidlay  informed 

-—■ ■ —  --       -  -  -         —  — —  -   -  -  ^^^.^^.^ 

*  HUtory  of  Java^  I,  51. 

t  Uome,  as  cited  in  Griffith's  Animtd  Kingdom,  VII,  98.     [Sir  Everard 
Home's  paper,  entitled  **  Some  Account  of  the  Neata  of  the  Jata  Swallow^ 
and  of  the  Ghnde  that  secrete  the  Mucus  of  which  they  are  composed"  was 
published  in  the  PhU,  Trans,  for  1817,  p.  383.— J.  P.] 
Batamaasch  Genootschapf  III,  97. 
J.  A.  S.  XV,  863. 
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iw,  that  upon  analvBifi,  he  found  the  constitaent  elements  to  be  those 
of  inspissated  saliva*.  Looking  to  a  number  of  them,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  their  under  surface,  the  quantity  laid  on  by  the  bird  at 
each  time,  in  successive  layers  to  the  rim,  is  in  many  conspicuously- 
apparent,  and  this  quantity  is  much  more  than  the  salivary  glands 
eouM  well  be  supposed  to  elaborate.  Each  addition  consists  of  a  linear 
oollop  continued  along  the  whole  semicircular  rim  of  the  nest,  which 
latter  forms  generally  a  shallow  saucer,  imperfect  where  affixed  to  the 
rock,  and  when  completed  having  the  place  of  attachment  on  either 
side  much  thickened.  It  is  evidently  in  a  very  viscid  state  when  laid 
on,  adhesive  at  first,  ductile  and  tenacious  while  drying ;  so  that  on 
the  upper  surface  threads  of  it  are  pulled  forth  by  the  bird,  and  more 
or  less  crossed  into  a  kind  of  net-work,  as  if  to  bmd  tc^ether  the  ver- 
tical layers,  some  of  which  are  often  partially  unadherent.  These 
threads,  however,  consist  of  a  little  additional  matter  to  that  originally 
laid  on  in  the  successive  marginal  deposits.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  writes — 
**  The  formation  of  the  nest  differs  with  the  species.  Some  appear  to 
be  formed  of  flakes  or  threads  cemented  together,  making  an  almost 
solid  nest ;  others  are  composed  entirely  of  viscous  matter.  The  ex- 
terior exhibits  many  nearly  straight  threads,  which  incline  or  are 
attached  to  each  other ;  strengthened  in  front  by  some  few  short  pieces 
of  slender  sticks''  (this  we  have  never  seen).  *^  The  interior,  which  is 
rather  shallow,  shows  many  layers  of  irregular  net-work,  formed  of  a 
multitude  of  threads  that  cross  and  re-cross  eadi  other  in  every 
direction.*' 

When  newly  formed  these  nests  are  perfectly  clean,  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  wholly  soluble  in  water  :  but  when  old  they  become 
deeply  soiled  and  mixed  with  feathers,  and  their  value  is  immensely 
deteriorated.  Hence,  as  Marsden  remarks,  "  they  are  distinguished 
into  white  and  black,  of  which  the  first  are  by  far  the  more  scarce 
and  valuable,  being  found  in  the  proportion  of  one  only  to  twenty- 
five.    The  white  sort  sells  in  China  at  the  rate  of  iOOO  to  1500  dollars 


•  J.  A,  S.  XIV,  543.  «  Upon  this  supposition,  however,"  Mr.  Laidlay 
has  since  added,  **  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  deposited  in  the  form  of 
layers,  as  it  is.  The  mechanical  structure  of  the  nest  may  be  very  nio^y 
exposed  by  soaking  it  for  a  few  hours  in  rain-water." 

[The  edible  birds'  nests  liave  been  examined  chemically  in  1814,  by 
Doberciner  (Schwcigger*8  Jbiim./ur  Chemie  u,  Physik,  Bd.  xi,  S.  303, 1814), 
in  1817  by  Professor  Brande  (see  Home's  paper  before  quoted),  and  in 
1838  by  Mulder  {PhannaceuUsches  Central  Blatt  fiir  1839,  S.  320.).  In 
Schweigger's  Journ,,  Bd.  xxii,  S.  259,  Braude's  analysis  is  erroneously  stated 
to  have  been  made  by  Marcet,  and  this  error  has  even  crept  into  Leopold 
Gmelin's  usually  most  accurate  Handhuch  d,  theoret  Chemie,  Bd.  ii,  Abt.  ii, 
S.  1459, 1829.  All  the  analysists  agree  that  the  substance  of  the  nest  is  of 
an  animal  nature.  Mulder  examined  a  nest  brought  from  Java  by  Blume ; 
he  found  its  composition  to  be  as  follows  :  90.26  Neouin  (a  new  substance 
whose  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  On  Hn  N4  Ot),  0.53  of  an 
animal  cak^ueous  salt  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  0.22  of  a 
white  solid  fat,  0.77  of  sulphate  of  soda,  3.47  of  chloride  of  sodium  with 
traces  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  4.75  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  and  traces  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda. — J. P.] 
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the  piculf  (according  to  the  Batav,  Trant,  for  nearly  itf  weight  in 
silver) ;  the  hlack  is  usually  disposed  of  at  Batavia,  at  about  20  or 
30  dollars  for  the  same  weight,  where  I  understand  it  is  converted 
chiefly  into  glue.  «  »  •  When  the  natives  prepare  to  take  the 
nests,  they  enter  the  caves  with  torches,  and  forming  ladders  of 
bamboos,  notched  according  to  the  usual  mode,  they  ascend  and  pull 
down  the  nests,  which  adhere  in  numbers  together  from  the  sides  and 
top  of  the  rock.  I  was  informed  that  the  more  regularly  the  cave  is 
thus  stripped,  the  greater  proportion  of  white  nests  they  were  sure  to 
find,  and  that  on  this  experience  they  often  make  a  practice  of  beating 
down  and  destroying  tiie  old  nests  in  larger  quantities  than  they 
trouble  themselves  to  carry  away,  in  order  that  they  may  find  white 
nests  the  next  season  in  their  room."  According  to  Heer  Hooyman^ 
the  C  nidifiea  is  about  two  months  preparing  its  nest,  and  lays  two 
eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  days :  and  of  a  species 
which  would  appear  to  be  C.fuciphapat  M.  Poivre  informs  us  that 
each  of  the  nests  which  he  observed  contained  two  or  three  eggs  or 
YOung ;  Sir  G.  Staunton,  of  doubtless  the  same  species,  asserts  that  it 
lays  two  white  eggs- 

The  nests  of  the  Collocaiue  are  placed  against  the  sides  and  roof 
of  deep  caverns  of  chiefly  limestone  rocks,  at  distances  from  the 
entrance  varying  from  fifty  to  several  hundred  feet.  Wherever  (as 
we  have  seen)  these  caves  occur,  whether  inland  or  in  cliflb  over« 
hanging  the  sea,  the  birds  resort  to  them  alike  in  prodigious  numbers : 
building  commonly  in  successive  layers,  many  nests  together ;  hut 
always  where  the  cavern  is  perfectly  dry,  for  obvious  reasons.  Every 
fitting  site  is  usually  crowded  with  the  nests.  The  entrance  to  the 
cavern  may  be  large,  or  so  small  as  barely  to  admit  the  birds  and  their 
Bat«K:ompanion8 :  and  inland  the  rocks  are  sometimes  clad  externally 
with  dense  jungle.  At  break  of  day  the  birds  issue  forth  with  a  great 
rush,  at  which  time  the  Kites  {HaUagtur  pondicerianus  f)  commit 
much  havoc  among  them  (being  therefore  destroyed  by  the  Javanese 
and  others) :  and  in  fine  dry  weather  they  fly  very  hign,  like  the  rest 
of  the  group,  rising  till  they  are  out  of  sight ;  and  low  in  rainy 
weather :  returning  early  in  the  afternoon  direct  to  their  cavern,  from 
which  they  do  not  again  issue  till  the  following  morning.  Most  of 
these  details  are  gathered  from  M.  Hooyman's  paper  on  C  nidtfira. 

The  Rev.  J.  Barbe  remarks,  of  the  nests  of  V.fuciphaga  gathered 
at  the  Nicobars,  at  Mergui,  &c.,  that — *' They  are  of  six  qualities: 
the  first,  of  a  fine  whitish  colour,  is  obtained  by  taking  the  nest  before 
the  Swift  has  laid  its  eggs.  Ihis  quality  is  sold  at  Penang  from  40  to 
50  dollars  the  katee"  (  .'  )  *•  The  second  quality,  of  a  brownish 
colour,  is  obtained  by  taking  the  nest  when  the  bird  has  laid  her  eggs, 
lliis  quality  is  sold  at  Penang  from  20  to  30  dollars  the  katee.  The 
third  quality  is  of  a  dark  colour,  mixed  with  blood  and  feathers,  being 
obtained  by  taking  the  nests  when  the  young  birds  have  flown ;  the 
price  of  this  is  yery  low.''  The  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  bird,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Barbels  information, has  been  already  cited.  <<  The  manner 
in  which  the  Chinamen  prepare  the  nest,''  continues  the  same  gentle- 

*  133^  lbs.  aToirdupois.  The  current  price  in  China  at  this  time  is 
18  dollars  and  upwuds  per  catty  cf  1  Ibi  5|-  02.,  or  -^  piad ;  i.  e., 
£4  10«.  Sd,  per  lb.,  reckoning  the  dollar  at  4«.  3d. 
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man, "  is  to  steep  it  in  water  daring  one  night ;  then  with  great 
trouble  they  clean  it :  this  being  done,  they  boil  it  in  water,  to  wiiich 
they  have  added  some  sugar-candy^  till  the  whole  forms  a  jelly :  one 
nest  prepared  in  this  manner  is  enough  for  one  person.* 

The  people  who  gather  the  edible  nests  practise  a  variety  of  super- 
stitious ceremonies  m  relation  to  them,  which  belong  rather  to  their 
history  than  to  that  of  the  birds,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here 
described.  But  another  point  of  interest  arises  rejecting  the  actual 
species  which  produce  them  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  all  the  autho^ 
nties  to  whom  1  have  access,  who  have  discriminated  different  species 
of  these  birds,  are  more  or  less  in  error.  Firstly,  as  regards  the 
Hirundo  escnienta  of  Linnieus  (founded  on  Brisson's  description  of 
one  of  M.  Poivre^s  inaccurate  drawings^,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  as  described,  with  yellow  irides  and  white-tipped  tail,  has 
any  prototype  in  nature ;  the  latter  would  be  an  anomaly  throughout 
the  Cypseladi<8,  but  may  refer  perhaps  to  the  white  tail-markings  of 
some  real  Hirundo^  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  constructor  of  the 
edible  nests.f  Dr.  Horsfield  gives  tlie  species  termed  Lawet  by  the 
Javanese  as  Hirundo  escuienia,  Osbeck,  stating  that  the  specimens 
which  he  examined  in  Java,  and  those  which  ne  took  to  England, 
differ  from  Latham  s  description  in  being  uniformly  of  a  blackish 
colour,  without  a  white  extremity  to  the  rectrices.  Another  species, 
the  Lincki  of  the  Javanese,  he  gives  as  lJ»/ucipfiaga,  Thunberg, 
stating  that — *'  Its  nest  is  constructed  of  mosses  and  lichens,  connected 
with  the  same  gelatinous  substance  which  composes  the  edible  nest  of 
the  preceding  species.'*!  l*his  accords  with  what  has  been  already 
cited  from  Raffles :  and  in  an  interesting  account  of  Karang  Bolong, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Java,  and  of  the  birds'-nest  rocks  there, 
translated  from  the  Tijdschrift  voor  Neerlandt  India  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  1, 107  (Sept ,  1847),  the  same  two  species 
are  distinguished  by  the  names  Lawet  and  Linti/e,  and  the  nest  of 
the  latter  is  described  to  be  '*  without  the  least  value.  The  residence 
of  these  Swallows*'  (Swiftlets)  *'  termed  Lintye  in  the  caves,''  it  is 
added,  *'  contributes  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  holes,  for  which 
reason  they  are  destroyed  as  much  as  possible  at  each  gathering.  The 
nests  which  they  make  are  constructed  of  grass-stalks.  I'hey  are^ 
however,  of  the  same  form,  and  are  as  artfully  made  as  the  others.*' 

*  "  Birds*  nests  being  A'ery  dear,"  he  further  continues,  **  the  wealthy 
Chinamen  only  can  obtain  this  delicacy.  The  rich  opium-smokers  take  in 
the  morning  a  cup  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  and  strengthening 
their  debilitated  frames.  Tersons  attacked  by  consumption,  are  advised 
by  the  Chinese  practitioners  to  take  these  nests  ;  ihsy  prescribe  the  same 
to  those  who  are  reduced  by  a  protracted  illness  ;  and  I  have  seen  several 
persons,  who,  having  made  use  of  this  remedy,  declared  that  they  found 
a  temporary  relief  from  this  refreshing  and  nourishing  food.''--Voi(ni. 
A.  Society,  XV.,  363. 

t  I  find,  indeed,  that  M.  Montbeillard  describes  it  to  have  twelve  tail- 
ftothers,  which  bears  out  the  above  idea  that  it  may  be  a  true  Hirundo^ 
and  shows  that  it  cannot  be  a  Swift.  It  was  on  drawings  by  M.  Poivre 
that  the  Cuculus  aiMenns  and  C  paradiseut,  Linn.,  were  founded  ;  the  one 
representing  a  Corvidous  bird  {Psilorhinua),  and  the  other  a  Drongo 
(JSdolius),  each  represented  with  a  reversed  outer  toe ! 

t  Linn.  Tr.,  XIII,  143. 
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Heer  Hooyinan  likewise  states,  that  besides  the  Laicet  {fVaied  or 
Boerong^  Daija  of  the  hill  Javanese),  ^'  other  species  resort  to  the 
same  caverns,  which  are  named  Momomot  Boerong  ilamf,  Boerong 
zoekoet,'^ni\.  Lintje,  These,"  he  adds,  '*  are  very  similar  to  each  other, 
excepting  the  second,  whicli  has  the  head  larger,  and  the  feathers  of 
all  are  entirely  black.  The  nests  which  thev  construct  are  black  and 
friable,  composed  of  a  light  down  ''(agglutinated?)  ''An  opinion 
prevails  that  the  presence  of  these  birds  is  injurious  to  the  caverns,  on 
which  account  they  are  driven  away  as  much  as  possible/'  Another 
writer  in  the  same  volume  of  the  bataviaaach  Genootsckap  (p.  948) 
mentions  the  Momos  or  Boerong  itam  (thus  bringing  together  M. 
Hooyman*s  first  two  species)  as  a  larger  kind,  with  plumed  tarsi, 
indicating  thus  a  true  Cypselus^  which  is  probably  the  constructor  of 
the  nests  assigned  by  Dr.  Horsfield  and  otners  to  the  Linchi.  Assu* 
redly,  however,  the  C.  fuciphaga  (Thunberg),  Linrhx  or  Lintye  of 
the  Javanese,  identical  upon  comparison  with  Javanese  specimens, 
would  appear  to  be  the  sole  producer  of  the  numerous  nests  gathered 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  the  often  quoted  notice 
by  Sir  G.  Staunton,  in  his  account  of  the  £arl  of  Macartney's  Embassy 
to  China,  must  refer  either  to  C.  fuciphaga,  or  to  an  entirelv  new 
species  (which  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  in  the  locality).  For  he 
remarks  that, "  The  birds  which  build  these  nests  are  small  grey 
swallows,  iPtth  bellies  of  a  dirty  wkite^  They  were  flying  about  in 
considerable  numbers ;  but  they  were  so  small,  and  their  flight  so 
<)uick,  that  they  escaped  the  shot  fired  at  themt.*'  This  was  at  an 
islet  off  the  southern  extremity  of  Sumatra,  close  to  where  M.  Poivre 
also  observed  them,  who  remarks  that  *'  leur  taille  ^toit  k  peu-pres 
celles  des  Colibris§."  The  birds  may  have  appeared  greyish  on  the 
wing,  but  the  white  belly  .is  characteristic  of  C.  fuciphaga  ;  and  this 
narticular  species  occurs  abundantly  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  in  the  Nicobar  Islands  and  Mergui  Archipelago 
and  so  high  as  on  certain  rocky  islets  off  the  southern  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Arracan>  where  the  nests  are  annually  gathered  and  exported 
to  China.  From  all  this  range  of  coasts  we  have  seen  no  other  species 
than  fuciphaga,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  other  has  been  observed  ; 
and  we  have  examined  a  multitude  both  of  the  adults  and  of  young 
taken  from  the  nests,  collected  in  the  Nicobars  and  preserved  in  spirit, 
all  of  which  were  of  Uie  same  species.  Nevertheless,  what  appears  to 
be  C  nidifica,  inhabits  the  mountains  far  in  the  interior  of  India^ 
though  hitherto  unobserved  upon  the  coasts ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Cfiiciphaga  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  remarked 
inland  m  this  country.  The  species  which  builds  the  edible  nests 
collected  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  as  in  the  group 
of  small  islands  about  eight  miles  west  of  Vingorla  (which  is  a  little 
above  Goa,  and  275  miles  from  Bombay),  commonly  known  as  the 
Vingorla  Rocks,  where  about  one  cwt.  of  them  are  produced  annually^ 
remains  to  be  ascertained. 

C.  niuifica;    Hirundo  nidifica,   Latham:   H,  fuciphaga  apud 
Shaw:  H.  eectUenta  apud   Horsfield:  H,  brevirostris,  McClelland, 

•  Burong,  ie.  bird.  t  Literally  Black-bird. 

X  Narrative  of  Macartney's  Embassy,  I,  287. 

§  See  also  Yalentyn,  as  quoted  in  the  Bataviaasch  Genootsckap,  iii,  247. 
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P.  Z.  S^  1839,  p.  155  :  H.  nnicolorj  Jerdon,  Madr,  J<mm,  xi,  238; 
referred  by  that  naturalist  to  Cypselus^  ibid,  xiii,  173,  and  termed 
C  conedor, «/.  A.  S.,  xi.  886  (there  being  a  preyiously  described  C 
unicolor).  Length  4^  to  4f  inches,  the  middle  tail-feathers  2  indies, 
and  outermost  f  inch  longer ;  wing  4^  inches.  General  colour  fdscoiis- 
brown,  darker  on  the  crown,  wings  and  tail,  which  latter  have  a  doll 
gloss  of  steel  blue  or  green,  below  paler.  From  M.  Uooyman's  de- 
scription of  this  species,  we  feel  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  the  Indian 
and  Javanese  birds,  which  some  of  the  translated  accounts  had  reft* 
dered  doubtful. 

This  species,  in  India  first  observeii  in  Assara^  appears  to  be  a 
regular  bird  of  passage  at  Darjeeling,  where  Capt.  Tichell  obsenred 
flights  of  them  commencing  in  August,  proceeding  to  the  S.  W. 
Mr.  Jerdon  remarked  it ''  on  the  Coonoor  Pass  of  me  NUgiris,  and 
about  the  edges  of  the  hills.  It  flies  in,  large  flocks  and  with  very 
great  speed."    Its  nests  remain  to  be  discoyered  in  this  country. 

C.  ruciPHAOA  ;  Hitundo  fucipkagcL,  Thunberg.  A  minute  species, 
about  S^  iuches  in  lengtli  by  9  inches  in  expanse,  the  tail  1^  inch  and 
even,  wing  3|  inches.  Colour  above  blackish,  green  and  purple 
glossed ;  below,  fuscous*brown,  passing  to  white  on  the  middle  of  Uie 
bellv,  with  whitish  edges  to  the  lower  tail-cover ts.  A  sinsle  large 
featner,  with  a  distinct  supplementary  plumelet,  grows  on  the  hind'toe^ 
being  nearly  as  long  as  the  toe  with  its  claw ;  this  is  always  normally 
present,  but  is  often  lost  in  dry  specimens. 

This  bird  is  the  edible  nest  builder  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  may 
prove  to  be  exclusively  a  coast  species,  the  nests  of  which  are  of  supe- 
rior quality  to  those  of  C.  nidifica  ?  In  the  extreme  east  it  is  perhaps 
replaced  by  C.  troglodytes  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray.  The  Rev.  J.  Barbe, 
from  personal  observation,  notices  it  as  "  common  in  the  Archipelago 
of  Mergui,  the  Nicobars,  &c.,  building  their  nests  in  the  cavities  of 
the  rocks,  where  it  is  most  difficult  and  perilous  to  have  access.  For- 
merly," he  adds,  '*  both  Malays  and  Burmese  procured  at  the  And&- 
mans  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  nests,  collecting  them  themselTes, 
or  receiving  them  from  the  islanders  in  exchange  for  their  tobacco, 
&c.*"  But  it  appears  that  both  people  ^'  taking  advantage  of  the  time 
in  which  the  natives  were  on  board  their  vessels,  tied  them  up,  and 
carried  them  off  as  slaves.''  Hence  the  present  hostility  of  the  rude 
Papuan  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands  to  all  foreigners  what- 
soever. 

Addendum. — Edible  nests  in  Cevlon.  A  most  obliging  correspon- 
dent in  Ceylon,  Dr.  £.  L.  Layard,  informs  us  that  he  has  learned  of 
a  habitat  for  CoUocalicB  in  that  island — *'  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  in  some  caves  of  a  high  mountain.  A 
Chinaman  rents  them  from  Government,  and  pays  J£40  for  a  period  of 
seven  years.  This  man  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  bird,  but  does 
not  know  much  about  them  ;  I  will,  if  possible,  visit  the  spot  during 
the  '  take,*  which  comes  on  four  times  a  year,  October  being  the  forth- 
coming. This  quadruple  harvest  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  do 
not  migrate,  as  all  our  other  species  [of  Swift  and  Swallow^  assuredly 
do." 

Our  friend  Captain  Lewis,  who  saw  much  of  these  birds  in  the 

•  /.  A  A,  XT,  363. 
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Nioobarst  having  opportunely  returned  to  Calcutta  after  a  long  absence, 
we  bad  an  opportunity  of  submitting  the  accompanying  notice  of  them 
to  his  criticism ;  and  he  states  positively  that  he  observed  but  one 
species  in  those  islands,  the  C.  fueipkaga,  of  which  he  preserved  nu- 
merous specimensy  both  adults  and  young  from  the  nests^  and  remarks 
that  thev  laid  two  or  three  white  eggs,  commonly  the  latter  number, 
but  be  thinks  he  once  observed  as  many  as  four.  The  number  may,  in 
fact,  vary  according  to  season  (Captain  L.  observing  them  in  the  cold 
weather).  He  remarks  that  the  gatherers  of  the  nests  are  much  given 
to  mislead  inquirers  who  interrogate  them  on  the  subject,  which  may 
account  for  the  published  statements  that  C.  fuciphaga  does  not  pro- 
duce  a  valuable  nest.  The  notice  which  we  have  given,  from  M.  Hooy* 
man,  of  the  manners  and  building  places  of  C.  nidtfica,  he  says 
applies  equally  to  those  of  C.  fuciphaga  in  every  particular ;  and  espe- 
cially he  has  often  remarked  that  they  retire  early  in  the  afternoon  to 
their  caverns  (t.  e,  about  i  p.m.)  ;  but  he  states  that  the  edible  nests, 
as  we  see  them,  are  only  the  lining  which  comes  out  entire,  though 
independently  affixed  to  the  rock,  being  underlaid  by  a  net- work  of 
some  vegetable  fibrous  substance  placed  on  the  ledges,  which  the 
gatherers  are  careful  never  to  remove.  Further  attention  is  invited  to 
this  subject. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  DIAMAGNETISM. 

BT  H.  C.  (ERSTED*. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen  on  the 
30th  of  June,  I  communicated  the  results  of  some  researches  I  had  made 
upon  diamagnetism,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society.  During  the  vacation,  I  have  continued  my  experiments,  and 
have  obtained  several  new  results.  As  the  memoir  will  not  appear  for 
many  months,  1  have  decided  on  giving  an  abstract  which  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  my  distant  friends. 

My  researclies  relate  to  the  celebrated  diaraagnetic  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Faraday,  and  to  the  extensions  they  have  received  from  some  learned 
Germans. 

Mr.  Faraday,  in  the  experiments  with  his  great  electro-magnet,  met  with 
a  dass  of  bodies  which  are  repelled  by  the  two  poles  of  the  maguet.  One 
or  two  examples  of  this  repulsion  had  been  known  for  some  time  ;  but  the 
researches  of  the  illustrious  Englishman  has  rendered  this  fact  general, 
and  of  sudi  importance  as  to  become  the  object  of  attention  of  all  philo- 
sophers. Brugmanns  had  already  discovered,  in  1778,  that  bismuth  is 
repelled  by  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet.  Becquerel,  sen.,  again  met  with 
this  repulsion,  both  in  bismuth  and  in  antimony.  Mr.  Faraday  found  that 
his  great  electro-magnet  produced  this  repulsion  in  almost  all  the  bodies  it 
did  not  attract.  He  discovered  at  the  same  time,  tliat  long  pieces  thus 
repelled,  assume,  under  the  infloence  of  the  electro-magnet,  a  position  per- 
pendicular to  that  which  an  attracted  body  would  take  under  the  same 
circumstances.    This  property  he  called  diamagneiUm, 

M.  Reich  of  Freiburg,  so  well  known  from  his  beautiful  experiments 
on  the  deviation  in  the  fall  of  bodies  from  a  great  height,  applied  to  the 
discovery  of  diamagnetism  the  observation  overlooked  by  other  philoso- 
phers, that  the  two  poles  of  the  nuignet  employed  together  do  not  produce 

on  these  bodies  a  repulsion  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  produced  by 

-* — ■ — — 

•  From  the  Annaks  de  Chemie  et  de  Ph/sique  for  December,  1848. 
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each  of  them,  but  equal  to  their  difference  ;  so  that  their  joint  eSbd  It 
null  when  their  forces  are  equal.  At  the  same  time  he  made  some  expe- 
riments, which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  pole  which  repulsed  the  diamag- 
netic  body  produced  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  it  a  magnetic  force  similar  to 
its  own,  but  not  an  opposite  force,  as  occurs  in  attracted  bodies.  Prof. 
Weber  f  confirmed  the  opinion  of  M.  Reich  by  some  Tory  elaborate 
researches,  and  showed  that  diamagnetic  bodies  acquire,  under  the  influence 
of  the  electro-magnet,  a  transversal  magnetism  having  two  poles,  but  so 
placed  that  each  of  them  has  the  same  kind  of  magnetism  as  the  pole 
nearest  to  the  electro-magnet 

M.  Poggendorff  conceived  some  very  decisive  experiments,  which  have 
the  advantage  of  proving  the  new  Tiew  in  an  easy  manner ;  and  M. 
Plucker  contributed  a  further  experiment,  which,  if  it  did  not  tend  to 
establish  the  yiew,  rendered  the  possibility  of  proving  it  more  easy. 

In  my  experiments  I  made  use  of  the  large  U-shaped  electro-magnet  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  capable  of  carrying  1400 
kilogrammes  {•  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  tliat  it  was  not  necessoiy 
to  put  all  its  force  in  activity  for  tliesc  experiments  :  but  there  was  rarely 
less  than  half  of  this  power  made  use  of;  although  the  greater  part  of  them 
might  have  been  executed  with  a  much  weaker  force,  even  with  a  single 
element.  Each  extremity  of  the  electro-magnet  supports  a  horizontal 
piece  of  iron,  which  we  shall  call  a  polar  piece*  These  polar  pieces  serve 
to  give  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  action  of  the  electro-magnet.  It  is 
between  the  two  perpendicular  surfaces,  wliich  face  one  another,  that  the 
diamagnetic  body  is  made  to  oscillate.  These  are  called  polar  faces.  In 
every  case,  excepting  those  indicated,  I  have  made  use  of  rectangular 
pieces.  At  the  commencement  of  my  experiments  I  employed  cylindrical 
pieces  ;  but  this  form  is  less  suited  for  discovering  all  the  circumstances 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  these  investigations. 

A  diamagnetic  needle  suspended  horizontally  between  the  polar  faces 
assumes,  as  is  well  known,  an  equatorial  position,  which  is  parallel  to  the 
polar  faces  ;  but  if  it  is  raised  a  little  above  the  edges  of  the  polar  faces,  it 

t  See  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs^  voL  v.,  part  19,  p.  477. 

J  I  have  here  conformed  to  the  usual  way  of  indicating  the  power  of  the 
magnet,  although  there  is  much  uncertainty,  as  is  proved  by  my  experi- 
ments on  this  electro-magnet,  communicated  to  the  Society  in  December, 
1847.  The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  weight  the 
electro-magnet  was  capable  of  carrying  when  its  poles  were  furnished  with 
different  pieces  of  iron.  Within  certain  limits,  the  carrying  force  increased 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  keeper  ;  but  what  merits  most 
attention  is,  that  the  force  of  the  electro-magnet  expressed  in  weight  does 
not  follow  the  same  relation  to  the  electro-motive  power  of  the  galvanic 
apparatus,  when  the  keeper  is  in  contact  with  the  electro-magnet,  and  when 
it  is  at  a  certain  distance.  In  contact,  the  mean  effect  of  each  galvanic 
element  was  712.5  kilogrammes.  But  two  elements  combined  gave  but 
0.72  of  the  sum  of  the  individual  effects  of  the  elements  ;  three  dements 
combined  gave  but  0.4d  ;  eight,  0.26  ;  sixteen,  0.125  ;  so  that  the  effect  of 
sixteen  elements  was  only  twice  that  of  one.  At  the  distance  1.33  millim., 
the  effect  of  one  element  was  only  0.178  of  that  of  the  same  element  in  the 
case  of  contact,  but  the  effect  increased  in  a  very  different  ratio  with  tlie 
number  of  the  elements ;  in  this  case  sixteen  elements  gave  four  times  the 
effect  of  a  single  one.  At  2.225  millims.  distance  the  effect  of  one  element 
was  only  0.05 1  of  that  produced  in  case  of  contact ;  but  sixteen  elements 
gave  9.4  times  the  effect  which  a  single  one  gave.  These  experiments, 
which  require  much  time,  I  intend  to  continue  as  soon  as  my  other  engage- 
ments will  allow. 
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takes  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  prolonged  polar  faces.  This  post* 
tion  is  at  the  same  time  axial ;  bnt  it  wUl  sabaequently  be  seen  that  the 
question  here  is  as  to  its  perpendicularity  to  the  polar  faces.  This  phe« 
nomcnon  is  exhibited  with  remarkable  quickness,  which  renders  the  expe* 
riment  very  conyenient  for  many  diamagnetic  investigations.  When  the 
needle  is  turned  from  its  perpendicular  position,  it  re-acquires  it  by  oscil- 
lation. Its  directing  force  diminishes  with  its  elevation  above  the  polar 
pieces.  The  experiment  was  made  with  several  diamagnetic  bodies,  with 
bismuth,  amber,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  alabaster,  quills  of  featliers, 
sulphur,  coal,  &c. 

The  chang^  of  direction  observed  in  these  experiments  vanishes  as  the 
polar  fkces  are  separated.  At  the  distance  of  seventeen  millims.  the  effect 
was  still  well  marked ;  but  it  is  very  much  stronger  at  short  distances. 
When  the  distance  was  diminished,  so  that  the  diamagnetic  body  could  not 
be  inserted  between  the  polar  faces,  that  is  to  say,  perpendicular  to  them, 
the  part  of  the  efiect  which  takes  place  above  the  polar  faces  was  exhi- 
bited with  considerable  energy.  When  the  diamagnetic  needle  was  sus^ 
pended  above  the  upper  edge  of  one  of  the  polar  faces,  it  equally  assumed 
the  position  called  axial,  perpendicular  to  that  edge,  but  with  less  force- 
than  under  the  influence  of  the  two  faces.  On  examining  the  position 
which  the  needle  takes  above  the  other  edges  of  the  polar  piece,  it  is  found 
that  it  everywhere  assumes  the  position  perpendicular  to  the  edge  to  the 
influence  of  which  it  is  exposed.  In  those  cases  where  it  is  exposed  to  the* 
action  of  two  edges  at  once,  it  takes  the  intermediary  position.  Above 
the  edge  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  iron,  placed  with  its  base  on  one  oT 
the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet,  the  needle  likewise  assumes  a  position 
perpendicular  to  this  edge.  On  a  cylindrical  polar  piece,  the  needle  placed 
with  its  centre  above  the  edge  of  the  polar  face,  arranges  itself  perpen- 
dicular to  it ;  but  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  it  turns  and  takes  a  per- 
pendicular position  to  the  line  which  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  in 
the  more  elevated  part  of  the  cylindrical  surface.  When  a  perforated 
cylinder  is  employed  as  a  polar  piece,  and  the  diamagnetic  needle  is  made 
to  descend  and  rise  alternately,  and  parallel  to  the  polar  face,  the  needle  is 
found  to  leave  the  position  parallel  to  the  polar  faces,  and  to  assume  the 
position  called  axial,  as  soon  as  it  is  opposite  the  perforations.  I  employed 
for  this  emeriment  a  needle  of  bismuth  sixteen  millims.  in  length.  With 
two  similar  polar  pieces  the  same  effect  is  obtained,  but  it  is  much 
greater. 

When  the  diamagnetic  needle  is  suspended  between  the  polar  faces,  ie 
has,  in  accordance  with  the  experiments  of  the  German  philosophers 
aboTC-mentioned,  magnetic  poles  in  the  transversal  direction,  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  magnetism  of  each  side  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  the  pole  nearest  to  the  electro-magnet.  The  easiest  method  of 
observing  this  is  that  described  by  M.  Pliicker,  who  introduces  between 
the  polar  faces,  and  parallel  to  them,  a  small  bar  of  iron  separated  from 
the  faces  by  some  non-magnetic  substance.  As  the  sides  of  this  bar 
acquire  by  the  influence  magnetism  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  nearest  face* 
but  each  side  of  the  n^dle  has  the  same  magnetism  as  the  nearest  face, 
the  needle  now  retained  by  two  forces  oscillates  with  much  greater  velocity 
than  when  under  the  influence  of  the  polar  faces  only.  When  the  dia- 
magnetic needle  is  raised  above  a  polar  piece,  and  its  direction  is  changed, 
its  magnetic  poles  diange  their  places  at  the  same  time. 

I  had  been  led  into  error  at  the  commencement  by  several  phenomena; 
which  in  the  novelty  of  the  investigation  seemed  very  compticated,  but 
which  nevertheless  appeared  very  simple  when  the  law  had  been  found  for 
them.  At  first  I  thought  that  the  diamagnetic  needle  above  the  polar 
pieces  bad  in  each  eitremity  the  opposite  magnetism  to  that  of  the  adjoin* 
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iiig  polar  piece ;  fdrthelowerptftofabarof  ifoii,iQflaeDoedl)^tlie^eoe^ 
zepeUed  the  extremity  of  the  needle  which  vaa  above  that  piece.  Ihis 
eroct  takes  place  not  only  on  pladng  the  z^[>ell]ng  poJe  of  iron  near  to  each 
aide,  bat  equally  above  and  belo v.  NeTerthelesa,  later  ezperimenta  have 
led  me  to  reject  the  conchision  which  I  had  preyioiuly  drawn.  I  fonnd 
that  a  piece  of  iron  of  moderate  size  zeceiTes  ficom  the  polar  piece  acting 
upon  it»  a  magnetic  force  sufficient  to  repel  the  diamagnetic  matter  of  the 
needle,  notwkhManding  the  poles  which  it  had  receired  under  the  anfla- 
ence  of  the  electro-magnet  To  discover  the  diamagnetic  poles  in  this 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  very  small  pieces  or  bladea  of  iron ;  tfaqr 
shoidd  not  weigh  more  than  two  or  three  grammes.  To  experiment  wiUi 
them  the  easier,  I  attached  slips  of  mine  or  pieces  of  wood  to  them.  ^ 
'  this  means  I  at  last  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
diamagnetic  needle  suspended  above  a  polar  piece  haa  the  same  magnetism, 
and  tliat  its  upper  portion  has  the  oppositeu  In  experimenting  on  this 
subject,  I  finally  nubde  use  of  a  thin  blade  of  iron,  shaped  thus  H ,  and  fixed 
to  a  piece  <^  wood.  When  this  blade  is  placed  on  the  polar  pieoe^  it 
has  in  its  upper  part  the  same  magnetism  as  the  polar  pieoe^  and  in  its 
lower  part  the  opposite.  When  the  opening  of  the  curve  finces  the  needle, 
it  attracts  it ;  but  when  the  upper  part  is  beneath,  or  its  lower  part 
above  the  needle,  it  repels  it. 

When  the  needle  is  suspended  over  one  of  the  polar  lueoes,  so  that  the 
prolongation  of  one  of  the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  piece  divides  the 
needle  into  two  parts,  it  is  found  that  the  diamagnetic  poles  produced  hj 
the  electro-magnet  extend  beyond  the  part  which  is  ahOFe  or  oorrespoDdeot 
to  the  upper  surfisMse  of  the  piece.  In  some  experiments  made  with  a 
needle  of  bismuth  of  fifHy-six  millims.»  this  effect  extended  to  nearly  four- 
teen millims. 

When  the  needle  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  prolaiiged 
perpendicular  faces,  the  extremity  of  the  needle  the  more  distant  fhsm  the 
polar  piece  was  not  polarized. 

When  the  electro^nagnet  was  furmshed  with  two  polar  pieces  placed  at 
a  distance  of  forty-eight  millims^  I  found  that  the  same  needle  had  dia- 
magnetic poles  in  all  its  parts.  The  half  of  the  needle  which  waa  tuaed 
towards  the  north  pole  liad  north  magnetism  at  its  lower  edge^  and  south 
magnetism  at  its  upper  edge  ;  the  other  portion  of  the  needle  had,  under 
the  influence  of  the  south  pole,  the  magnetism  of  this  pole  at*the  lower 
edge,  and  north  magnetism  at  its  upper  edge.  There  is,  therefor^  oppa- 
site  magnetism  in  the  two  halves  of  each  edge,  taken  aeparatdy,  and  in 
each  hidf  between  the  two  edgea,  the  upper  and  lower  one. 

When  the  diamagnetic  body  is  made  to  oscillate  between  the  polar  fiuses^ 
it  does  BO  with  greater  velocity  the  neaser  it  is  to  one  of  the  edges  of  this 
facob  Ixk  one  experiment  in  which  the  dectro-magnet  waa  excited  by  aix- 
teen  of  Bunsen's  galvanic  demoits,  and  where  the  distance  of  the  p^ar 
faces  was  six  milUms.,  a  needle  of  bismuth  at  an  equal  distance  firom  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of  these  faces  made  twenty-five  osdUatioos  ia  HiixXj 
seconds ;  but  level  with  the  edges,  it  made  100  oscillations  in  the  same 
time.  Above  the  polar  pieee^  in  the  axial  positkai,  the  needle  made  only 
nineteen  osoiUationa  in  the  same  time.  These  experiments  liave  been 
sufficiently  repeated  and  varied  to  afford  the  most  perftct  certainty  as  to 
what  has  been  stated ;  but  the  investigationa  have  not  yet  been  carried 
far  enough  to  admit  of  an  accurate  numiflriflal  law  bemg  deduced  fhun 
thenii 

When  a  horiaoaial  needle  of  hiamuth  is  soiq^ded  by  a  fibre  of  siUt  to 
the  extremity  of  a  balance,  so  that  the  balance  caa  be  xaiaed  or  lowend, 
the  needle  is  found  to  be  replied  with  so  mncfa  more  Coroe  the  nearer  it  ia 
situated  to  one  of  the  edges  of  the  polar  £m3M.    It  will  be  UBdantood  tha4 
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this  repelling  power  coiues  the  needle  to  ascend  when  it  is  near  the  upper 
edges,  and  to  descend  when  near  the  lower  edges ;  in  the  intermediate 
position  it  neither  ascends  nor  descends.  When  the  needle  is  suspended 
above  the  polar  pieces,  and  consequently  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  edges  of  the  polar  faces,  it  is  again  repelled,  but  much  more  feebly 
than  when  in  the  equatorial  positioa. 

Hitherto  diamagnetic  effects  had  only  been  obserred  in  bodies  which 
are  repelled  by  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet.  My  experiments  hare  shown 
that  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  in  most  bodies  which  are  attracted 
by  the  two  magnetic  poles ;  so  that  these  bodies  constitute  a  new  kind  of 
diamagnetic  substances.  These  two  classes  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
names  otrepukiee  and  attractive  diamagnetic  bodies. 

A  needle  made  of  a  substance  that  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  but  of 
which  the  magnetism  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  iron  and  nickd, 
when  suspended  between  the  two  polar  faces  of  the  electro-magnet,  acquires, 
as  is  well  known,  the  positioQ  cidied  axial  by  Mr.  Itoiday  ;  but  if  it  it 
raised  abore  the  upper  edges,  or  lowered  beneath  the  lower  edges  of  the 
polar  faces,  it  assumes  the  equatorial  position.  This  property  has  hitherto 
been  found  in  the  following  substances  :  via.,  platina,  palladium,  iridium, 
titanium,  an  alloy  of  0.825  of  tin,  0.24  of  bismuth,  0.108  of  iron,  in  brass, 
German  silver,  wood-charcoal,  coke  (fossil  coal  belongs  to  the  repulsive 
diamagnetic  bodies),  obsidian,  native  carbcnate  of  iron,  attractive  glass, 
Prussian  blue,  and  solutions  of  iron. 

In  the  majority  of  these  substances,  the  magnetic  poles  whidi  th^ 
obtidn  during  the  influence  of  the  electro-magnet  disappear  nearly  as  soon 
as  this  influence  is  removed ;  however,  their  existence  is  betrayed  when  the 
poles  of  the  electro-magnet  are  suddenly  changed,  for  then  many  of  these 
bodies  turn  half  round,  as  is  the  case  with  a  magnetic  needle  ;  others  do 
not  exactly  turn,  but  oscillate,  thus  indicating  their  tendency  to  a  change 
of  position.  But  we  find  some  attractive  diamagnetic  bodies,  such  as  a 
piece  of  iridium  in  my  possessioD,  wood-charcoal  and  coke,  which  retain 
the  poles  they  hate  acqmred  by  the  influence  much  longer,  of  which  it  is 
easy  to  be  convinced  by  experiments  on  the  mariner^s  compass.  The  ex- 
perimental investigation  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  diese  bodies;  is 
complicated  by  this  duration  of  the  polarity ;  b«t  they  will  probably  lead 
us  to  discover  the  connexion  whidi  exists  between  magnetbm  and  diamag- 
netlsm. 

When  a  needle,  oonstmcted  of  an  attractive  diamagnetic  substance,  is 
suspended  above  the  upper  or  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  a  polar  piece,  it 
assumes  a  position  paraHel  to  this  edge.  In  this  parallel  position,  which 
might  either  be  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  polar  piece,  or 
parallel  to  it,  or  have  quite  another  position  than  the  figure  of  the  polar 
piece  requires,  the  disposition  of  the  magnetic  forces  in  the  needle  is  trans- 
versal, as  in  a  repellent  diamagnetic  body ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
its  lower  part  has  the  opposite  magnetism  to  that  of  the  polar  piece,  and 
the  upper  part  that  d  the  same  nature. 

I  have  not  snoeeeded  in  causing  iron  to  assume  the  diamagnetic  state. 
An  iron  wire,  of  which  the  diameter  is  but  -^h  of  a  millimetre,  stUl 
takes  the  axial  position  just  as  well  above  the  polar  faces  as  between  them, 
and  with  a  force  nearly  sufficient  to  break  the  fibre  of  silk.  This  experi- 
ment has  been  varied  by  placing  in  a  quill  of  a  feather,  which  is  repellent, 
a  fragment  of  the  same  iron  wire,  merely  two  millimfc  in  length  ;  but  this 
arrangement  still  exhibited  the  same  effects  as  the  iron  separately.  The 
■same  result  was  also  obtained  on  substitutiBg  for  the  bit  of  iron  wire  a 
very  small  particle  of  iroa  filings  ;  but  on  introducing,  in  the  place  of  iron, 
a  piece  of  straw  which  had  been  immersed  in  a  solution  of  iron,  tlie 
diamagnetic  elbcu  of  attractive  bodies  waa  ohtaincd     Nickel  gives  tlie 
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same  results  as  iron.  Thus  nickel  and  iron  onght  properly  to  be  caQed 
magnetic  in  the  strict  sense.  This  probably  applies  to  some  other  sub- 
stances, perhaps  to  cobalt. 

There  is  consequently  a  decreasing  magnetic  progression  which  com- 
prises  the  properly  so-called  magnetic  substances,  the  attractive  diamag- 
netic  substances,  and  the  repulsiye  diamagnetic  substances.  The  magnetism 
of  these  last  may  be  considered  as  negative,  if  the  magnetism  of  iron  and 
the  attractive  diamagnetic  substances  is  regarded  as  positive. 

The  effect  nrhich  the  polar  faces  exert  upon  the  attractive  diamagnetic 
bodies  is  like  that  which  takes  place  with  the  repulsive  diamagnetic  IwdieSp 
stronger  when  the  body  is  placed  nearer  the  upper  or  lower  edges  than 
their  intermediate  parts.  A  piece  of  attractive  glass,  27  millims.  in  length, 
which  was  suspended  between  the  polar  faces,  29  millims.  apart,  in  sudi  a 
manner  that  the  extremities  of  this  needle  were  not  more  than  one  miliUm. 
distant  from  the  polar  faces,  was  made  to  oscillate  each  time  during  30 
seconds.  At  an  equal  distance  from  the  upper  and  lower  edges  it  made 
only  4.5  oscillations  in  the  30  seconds,  but  level  with  the  pohir  Cues  it  made 
nineteen. 

When  the  polar  faces  are  at  this  distance,  the  needle  does  not  assume 
the  equatorial  position  when  it  is  suspended  above  their  edges.  At  the 
distance  of  4.5  millims.,  it  made  5.5  oscillations  ;  13.5  millims.  distant,  it 
made  only  2.5  oscillations.  The  polar  faces  were  approached  to  within 
three  milhms.  The  needle,  which  now  could  not  assume  the  axial  position 
between  the  faces,  nevertheless  showed  its  tendency  to  take  that  position ; 
but  raised  two  millims  above  their  edges,  it  assumed  the  equatorial  position, 
and  made  eighteen  oscillations  in  thirty  seconds.  At  a  distance  of  -^ths 
of  a  millim.  it  made  thirty-five  oscillations.  At  the  least  possible  distance^ 
so  as  just  to  avoid  contact  with  the  polar  pieces,  it  made  forty-five 
oscillations. 

It  is  seen  that  both  the  repulsive  as  well  as  the  attractive  diamagnetic 
bodies  make  more  numerous  oscillations  in  a  parallel  position  to  the  polar 
faces  than  in  the  perpendicular  position.  It  must  however  be  observed,  as 
has  already  been  done,  that  the  determinations  of  the  numbers  have  not 
yet  been  carried  sufSciently  far  to  serve  for  the  calculation  of  their  laws. 

I  lately  made  some  experiments  on  the  influence  which  heat  exercises  on 
diamagnetic  substances.  These  experiments  are  not  yet  numerous  enough ; 
they  however  prove  to  me  that  some  attractive  diamsgnetic  substances 
pass  into  the  dass  of  repulsive  diamagnetic  substances  W  an  increased 
temperature.  The  only  substance  which  exhibits  this  effect  in  a  high 
degree,  is  brass.  My  analogous  experiments  on  other  bodies  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  decisive  to  warrant  their  publication. — Ph^osophical  Magazine, 

IMPURITY  IN  SULPHATE  OP  MAGNESIA. 


TO  TBB  BDITOR  OV  TBS  FBARXACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,— I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  Chemists  to  an  Epsom  salt  now 
in  the  market,  which  contains  an  inconvenient  proportion  of  a  salt  of  iron 
combined  with  it  Its  solution  turns  brown  by  exposure,  and  a  portion  of 
the  iron  precipitates  in  the  form  of  an  oxide. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  dispenser,  in  many  instances,  this  contamina- 
tion is  calculated  seriously  to  embarrass  him ;  and  perhaps  in  no  instance 
is  the  presence  of  this  salt  more  likely  tc^create  alarm  in  the  mind  of  an 
ordinary  observer  than  in  making  that  very  general  domestic  medicine  of 
Epsom  salt  and  chamomile  tea,  the  resulting  compound  being  nearly  black. 
J  doubt  not  but  that  **  prevention"  will  be  found  **  cheaper  than  cure.** 

I  remain  yours, 

80,  New  Street,  March  SOU.  Thomas  Grbbhiib. 
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ON  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  ARTIFICIAL  ILLUMINATION. 

BT  C.  B.  HAHSFIELD,  B.A. 

Suhstance  of  a  Paper  read  ai  tiie  InsUtntion  of  Civil  Engineere, 

On  Tuesday,  AprU  nth,  1849. 

The  paper  first  noticed  that  liquid  hydrocarbons  had  been  corapara* 
tively  little  used  for  the  production  of  artificial  light,  and  that,  in 
the  instances  in  which  they  had  been  applied,  their  liquidity,  and  not 
their  evaporability,  had  been  turned  to  account. 

In  the  use  of  the  common  volatile  oils,  the  excess  of  carbon  in  their 
composition  was  the  great  difficulty;  this,  however,  when  properly 
treated,  became  an  actual  benefit. 

There  were  two  methods  of  rendering  this  caxbon  efficient  as 
*^  light-fuel,"  when  advantage  was.  taken  of  the  volatility  of  the 
substances :  one  was,  to  cause  the  vapour,  as  it  escaped  from  a  jet,  to 
nix  rapidly  with  the  air ;  the  other,  to  mix  the  vapour  before  com- 
bustion with  other  gaseous  matters  containing  less  carbon.  The  con- 
trivance oF  the  first  of  these  was  instanced  in  Holliday's  recently 
patented  Naphtha  Lamp.  The  second  was  adopted  in  the  new 
arrangements  described  in  the  paper. 

This  principle  was  carried  into  practice  in  two  ways.  The  first 
(which  was  illustrated  bv  a  lamp  that  was  burning  on  the  table)  was 
effected  by  mixing  the  hydrocarbons  with  some  other  inflammable 
spirit  containing  very  little  carbon.  The  mixture  was  described  as 
being  made  in  certain  definite  proportions,  which  ensured  a  perfectly 
white  light,  and  from  which  any  deviation  would  result  in  a  flame  of 
inferior  quality, — pale,  if  the  hydrocarbon  were  deficient, — smoky,  if 
the  mixture  were  poor  in  spirit.  The  ingredients  most  accessible  in 
this  country,  were  stated  to  be,  wood-spirit,  and  a  volatile  oil  from  coal 
naphtha,  in  the  proportions  of  two- thirds  of  the  former  to  one- third 
of  the  latter.  Alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine  had  been  similarly  used 
on  the  continent,  though  the  former  was  too  dear  for  use  in  England. 

The  other  adaptation  of  the  same  principle,  and  that  which  it  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  paper  to  describe,  was  the  dilution  of  the 
hydrocarbon  vapours  witn  permanent  gases  of  inferior,  or  even  of  no 
illuminating  powers. 

That  application  might  be  called  the  naphthalization  of  gas,  or  the 
gasization  of  naphtha,  according  as  its  main  object  was  to  enhance  the 
services  of  the  gas,  or  to  utilize  the  liquid;  the  latter  was  the  object  of 
the  new  proposal  described  in  the  paper.  The  former  had  been  already 
accomplished  by  preceding  inventors. 

The  first  invention  was  that  of  Mr.  Donovan  in  1830,  who  proposed 
to  confer  illuminating  power  on  gases  that  were  infiammable  but  not 
luminiferous,  by  charging  them  with  the  vapour  of  hydrocarbons ;  but 
from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  volatile  fluid,  he  was  compelled  to  have 
a  reservoir  close  to  every  burner.  The  next  application  was  that  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  who  increased  the*light  obtained  from  coal-gas  by  passing 
it  over  surfaces  of  naphtha.  Mr.  Beale*8  air  light  was  then  noticed ; 
its  object  was  to  use  hydrocarbons  for  illumination,  by  passing  a 
current  of  air  through  vessels  containing  those  liquids.  There  exicted, 
however,  the  same  obstacles  to  this  plan  as  to  that  of  Mr.  Donovan, 
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vi2.,  the  heat  required  to  evaporate  the  only  liquid  hydrocarbons  then 
available. 

The  paper  represented  that  at  length  the  difficulty  had  been  solved, 
by  the  discovery  of  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  as  volatile  as  spirit  of  wine, 
but  containing  sufficient  carbon  for  the  most  perfect  light,  and 
obtainable  in  any  quantity.  This  hydrocarbon  was  procured  from 
coal-tar,  and  was  called  ''  benzole. "  Its  volatility  was  such  as  to  enable 
it  to  naphthalize  atmospheric  air  as  effectually  as  ordinary  naphtha  did 
coal-gas. 

The  system  proposed  by  the  author  (which  was  illustrated  in  the 
room  by  a  working  apparatus)  consisted  in  conducting  a  stream  of 
almost  any  gas,  or  even  of  atmospheric  air,  through  a  reservoir  charged 
with  benzole  or  some  other  equally  volatile  hydrocarbon ;  the  gas  or 
air  80  naphthalized  being  then'conducted  like  common  coal-gas  through 
pipes  to  the  burners.  It  was  stated,  that  the  system  was  applicable  on 
any  scale^  from  the  dimensions  of  town  gas  works  to  the  compass  of  a 
table  lamp.  In  the  apparatus  exhibited,  a  small  gas-holder,  filled  by 
a  pair  of  bellows,  supplied  common  air  through  pipes.  The  gaaea 
formed  by  passing  steam  over  red-hot  coke,  would  answer  well  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  would  depend  on  local  circumstances  whether  this 
mode  of  generating  the  current  would  be  preferable  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  mechanical  force  necessary  for  driving  atmospheric  air  through 
the  pipes.  Pure  oxygen  charged  with  the  vapour  would  explode  on 
ignition ;  it  was  therefore  suggested  that  this  might  prove  a  useful 
source  of  motive  force.  It  was,  however,  stated  to  be  difficult  to  form 
an  explosive  mixture  of  the  vapour  with  common  air.  By  decom-* 
posinff  water  with  the  voltaic  battery,  naphthalizing  the  hydrogen  with 
benzole,  and  burning  it  with  the  aid  of  the  equivalently  liberated 
oxygen,  a  simple  lignt  of  intense  power  might  be  obtamed.  The 
system  was  shown  to  be  a  great  simplification  of  the  ordinary  system 
of  gas-lighting,  as  no  retorts,  refrigerators,  purifiers,  or  meters  were 
required,  and  the  products  of  combustion  were  as  pure  as  tliose  from 
the  finest  wax.  It  was  expected  that  the  elegance  of  the  material,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  would  gain  for  it  introduction  into 
buildings  ana  apartments  where  coal  gas  was  not  now  considered 
admissible. 

The  apparatus  and  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  method 
were,  a  now  of  cheap  gas  or  of  air,  driven  through  pipes  by  any  known 
motive  power,  and  a  reservoir  of  the  volatile  spirit  through  which  the 
main  pipe  must  pass  in  some  convenient  part  of  its  course ;  these  pipes 
and  reservoirs  bein^  protected  from  the  cold.  It  was  stated,  that 
though  the  liquid  did  not  require  to  be  heated  above  the  average  tern- 
j>erature  of  the  air,  it  was  liable  to  become  cooled  by  its  own  evapora- 
tion, so  as  to  require  an  artificial  supply  of  warmth.  This  was  readily 
effected  by  causing  a  small  jet  of  name  of  the  gas  itself  to  play  upon 
the  reservoir,  and  by  a  simple  contrivance,  called  a  **  Thermostat,"  by 
which  the  flame  was  shut  off*  when  necessary,  the  temperature  could 
be  made  self-regulating,  so  as  never  to  ri^  above  or  fall  below  a  proper 
degree.  The  cooling  due  to  the  evaporation,  would,  of  course,  be 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  reservoir.  If 
atmospheric  air  was  used  as  the  vehicle  for  the  vapour,  the  jet  holes  in 
the  burner,  from  which  it  escwed  for  combustion,  must  be  slightly 
larger  than  those  for  coal-gas.    Some  burners,  contrived  for  the  purpose 
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of  accurately  a^jnstin^  tbe  size  of  the  orifice  to  the  quantity  of  lamt* 
niferous  matter  escaping,  were  exhibited  and  described ;  they  were 
made  so  that  bv  moving  a  part  of  the  burner,  any  reqairel  quality 
of  flame,  from  lightless  blue  to  smoky,  could  be  obtained^  there  beins 
a  medium  point  at  which  the  most  perfect  brilliancy  was  ensured. 
Tbe  burners  would  answer  equally  well  for  ooal-eas,  though  that 
material  could  not,  even  by  them,  he  made  to  eTolve  so  white  and 
pure  a  light  as  that  from  benzole  vapour. 

lu  ooncfauion,  some  data  were  given  on  which  a  calculation  of  price 
was  founded. 

It  was  stated,  that  a  gallon  of  benzole,  of  the  degree  of  purity 
requisite  for  the  purpose,  would  cost  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence  ; 
to  this,  the  expense  of  the  air  current  and  the  interest  of  the  original 
outlay  on  apparatus  was  to  be  added.  This^  the  author  presumed 
would  not  raise  the  cost  to  more  than  four  shillings  for  the  consumption 
of  a  gallon  of  benzole.  It  was  stated,  that  one  ounce  of  that  liquid 
would  give  a  light  equal  to  four  wax  candles^  of  four  to  the  pound,  for 
one  hour ;  or  one  gaOon,  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  It 
was  inferred  that  a  gallon  of  this  material  was  equivalent  to  about  one 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  coal-gas. 

Finally,  for  comparison  with  ooal-gas  at  a  distance  from  the  mines, 
it  was  stated  that,  while  to  produce  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  at 
least  two  hundred  pounds  of  coal  must  be  transported,  one  gallon  of 
benzole  did  not  weigh  more  than  seven  pounds ;  this,  in  carriage, 
would  give  benzole  an  advantage  of  twenty-eight  to  one  over  coal  as  a 
source  of  light. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued^  high  encomiums  were  passed  upon 
the  talent  and  patient  labour  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mansfield  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  important  subject,  which  promised  to  lead  to  most 
remarkable  results,  as  an  extension  of  gas  lighting  to  positions  where 
it  had  not  before  been  considered  i^>plicable. 


DEATH  OF  THREE  FEMALES  OCCASIONED  B7  CARMAN'S 

STOVE. 

On  Saturday,  April  7th,  an  inquest  was  held  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Mills,  the 
deputy  coroner  for  Middlesex,  at  the  Eyre  Arms  Tavern,  St.  John's  W<)od, 
on  the  bodies  of  Eliza  Griffiths,  aged  15,  Frances  Carter,  aged  17,  and 
Eliza  Pritchett,  aged  23,  late  servants  at  Miss  Caroline  Mann's  establish- 
ment for  young  ladies.  No.  2,  Loodown  Road.  A  fourth  servant  had 
narrowly  escaped,  and  was,  at^he  time  of  the  inguest,  too  ill  to  attend  as 
a  witness. 

The  substance  of  the  evidence  was  as  follows  :  Eliza  Pritchett,  the  cook, 
had  been  for  several  weeks  suffering  trom  a  cough  and  cold,  and  had  been 
home  to  her  sister  in  consequence.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  returned, 
although  still  very  unwell,  and  on  the  aftemooa  of  Tuesday,  AprU  3d,  she 
was  slightly  delirious,  and  went  to  lie  down  in  a  small  apartment  usually 
oocnpied  by  the  foot-boy.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Miss  Mann  went 
to  see  her,  and  the  room  feeling  cold  and  damp,  ibe  ordered  the  haU  stove, 
to  be  removed  into  it,  and  directed  another  of  the  servants  to  sleep  there^ 
and  take  charge  of  the  invalid.  Beds  were  made  up,  and  the  other  three 
servants  of  their  own  accord,  settled  themsdves  for  the  night  in  tlie  little 
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room,  the  dimensioiig  of  which  were  14  feet  9  indies,  by  9-fcet  8  inches. 
^he  floor  was  not  boarded,  and  there  was  no  fire-place  or  other  means  of 
rentilation. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Anne  Wilson,  assistant  to  Miss  Mann,  on 
entering  the  room,  found  three  of  the  servants  dead,  and  the  fourth 
(Hannah  Pribe)  in  so  feeble  a  state,  that  she  had  fallen  on  the  floor  in  the 
endeavour  to  dress  herself.  Mr.  Grellin,  surgeon,  of  Wellington  Boad,  was 
immediately  called  in,  and  resorted  to  the  usual  means  for  restoring  sus- 
pended animation,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  only  surviving  patient  had 
been  under  treatment  up  to  the  time  of  the  inquest,  and  was  confined  to 
her  bed.  On  a  post-mortem  examination  of  one  of  the  deceased,  the 
appearances  indicated  death  from  asphyxia,  no  other  symptom  of  derange- 
ment being  observable. 

It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  the  stove  in  question  had  been  purchased 
for  warming  the  hall,  and  Miss  Mann,  before  using  it,  had  made  particular 
inquiry  as  to  its  safety,  being  aware  that  accidents  had  sometimes  occurred 
from  the  use  of  improperlv  constructed  stoves.  Mr.  Carman,  of  Newgate 
Street,  assured  her  that  the  stove  might  be  used  without  the  least  fear  of 
any  bad  consequences,  and  recommended  it  as  being  a  remarkably  safe  and 
economical  stove,  observing  that  he  had  testimonials  to  that  eflrect.  Mr 
Carman,  sen.,  on  behalf  of  his  son,  who  was  ill,  stated  at  the  inquest,  that 
during  two  years,  no  less  than  1,100  of  the  stoves  had  been  sold,  and  that 
With  proper  management,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  in  proof  of  which  he 
had  several  testimonials,  among  others,  one  from  Mr.  Galloway,  of 
Finsbury  Circus. 

The  fuel  used  in  the  stove  is  sold  by  the  patentee  under  the  name  of 
Prepared  Fuel.  A  sample  produced  at  the  inquest  appeared  like  ordinary 
charcoal  A  written  opinion  was  handed  to  the  deputy  coroner,  stating 
that  the  stove  "  must  be  very  unsafe  and  pr^udicial  to  any  one  inhabiting 
an  apartment  in  which  it  might  be  placed.  Signed  W.  O.  Chalk,  Surgeon." 
Cases  were  mentioned  in  which  death  had  ensued  from  the  use  of  similar 
stoves. 

The  deputy  coroner  having  summed  up  the  evidence,  the  jury,  after  a 
consultation  of  nearly  an  hour,  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following 
verdict :  **lliat  Elizabeth  IMtchett,  Eliza  GrifBths,  and  Frances  Carter, 
were  found  dead  in  a  small  and  ill-ventilated  room,  and  tliat  their  deaths 
were  caused  by  the  poisonous  fumes  of  burning  charcoal,  whidi  had  been 
sold  at  an  extravagant  price,  under  the  fraudulent  name  of  F^parcd  Fuel, 
uid  that  these  attempts  to  vend  charcoal  under  the  name  of  Prepared  Fuel, 
to  be  used  in  Carman's  or  any  other  such  portable  stoves,  is  a  scandalous 
imposition  on  the  public." 

No  blame  whatever  was  imputed  to  Miss  Mann. 


THE  MASTER  AND  WARDENS  OF  THE  APOTHECARIES* 

COMPANT  versus  WELLS. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Btoomsbury  County  Court,  to  recover  the 
penalty  of  £20,  under  the  20th  section  of  the  55th  George  III,  cap.  194. 
A  certiorari  had  been  granted  by  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  on  application  of 
defendant  to  remove  this  plaint  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  an  order  was 
afterwards  made,  on  the  application  of  plaintiff,  to  quash  the  same  unless 
defendant  gave  security  for  costs,  which  he  declined  doing.  Accordingly 
the  cause  was  tried  in  the  County  Court  (Berners'  Street)  on  the  19th  of 
April. 

The  charge  in  the  plaint  was,  that  the  defendant  **  did  act  and  practice 
as  an  Apothecary,  to  wit,  at  Grove  Street,  Camden  Town,  in  the  county 
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of  Bfiddlesex,  hj  then  and  there  acting  at  such  Apothecaty,  attending, 
and  adviflmg,  and  furnishing,  and  supplying  medicines  to  and  for  the  use 
of  certain  persons  (to  wit)  one  Jane  Reeks,  since  deceased,  and  Jane  Reeks, 
the  mother,'*  &c.,  without  having  obtained  such  certificate,  &c  &c. 

Mr.  Griffits*  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  W.V.  Eyre 
as  their  solicitor ;  counsel  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Ck)rrie ;  solicitor  Mr. 
Frederick  Asprey,  No.  6,  Fnmiral's  Inn. 

Before  opening  the  case  Mr.  Qrifflts  requested  the  Judge  to  order  the 
witnesses  out  of  Ck>urt,  which  request  his  honour  complied  with. 
He  commenced  his  address  by  an  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  Wor- 
shipful Society  of  Apothecaries,  a  body  which  had  existed  about  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  having  been  originally  separated  from  the  grocers,  and 
having  rendered  essential  service  to  the  public  by  the  improvements  they 
had  introduced  in  the  sdenoe  of  medicine,  more  especially  of  late  years* 
Having  adverted  to  the  responsible  duties  of  the  ApoUiecary,  and  the  Act 
of  IS  15  (55  Qeo,  lU)  he  appealed  to  the  jury  to  assist  in  protecting  the 
public  against  the  calamitous  effects  of  ignorance  in  persons  illegally 
assuming  the  office  of  an  Apothecary :  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Worshipftd  Company  which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  to  come  for- 
ward in  cases  like  the  present —they  had  no  altemative^they  were  bound 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  (of  1815)  to  exercise  the  powers  entrusted  to 
them  for  the  suppression  of  practice  by  unqualified  persons.  The  present 
case  was  only  the  first  of  this  description  which  had  been  tried.  The 
question  at  issue  in  previous  cases  had  related  chiefly  to  the  distinction 
between  medical  and  surgical  practice,  and  persons  who  could  l^^y  prac- 
tise as  Surgeons,  had  been  prosecuted  for  acting  as  Apothecaries,  in  proof 
of  which  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  disorder  treated  was  a 
medical  and  not  a  surgical  one,  and  that  defendant  had  attended  and  ad- 
ministered, or  furnished,  the  remedies.  In  the  present  case  defendant  was 
a  Chemist,  and  it  would  be  proved,  by  incontestable  evidence,  that  he  had 
acted  as  an  Apothecaiy  in  a  case  of  consumption,  which  was  undoubtedly 
a  medical  case — that  he  had  attended  the  patient,  and  fiimished  the 
medkanes.  It  would  be  proved  that  he  had  repoUediy  visited  the  patient, 
and  although  it  was  possible  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  weaken  this 
testimony  by  a  counter  statement,  yet  this  would  not  affect  the  general 
issue,  since  the  act  of  compounding  the  prescriptions,  which  was  not  denied, 
rendered  the  defendant  equally  liable  to  the  penalty  under  the  Act. 

Now,  as  to  the  duties  of  an  Apothecary,  it  was  stated  in  the  5th  section 
of  the  Act  above  cited,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Apothecaiy  **  to  prepare 
with  exactness,  and  to  dispense  such  medicines  as  may  be  directed  for  the 
sick  by  any  Physician  lawfully  licensed,"  &c. ;  the  same  clause  Airther 
enacted  that  any  Apothecary  revising  so  to  dispense,  or  falsely  or  unfaith- 
fhlly  dispensing  such  medicines,  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5  or  £10, 
Consequentlv  it  was  obvious  that  any  person  not  being  duly  qualified  to 
act  as  an  Apothecary,  who  should  presume  to  dispenso  prescriptions, 
was  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Act.  Now  it  was  lUrther 
ph)vided  by  the  said  Act  that,  for  the  security  of  the  pu^ic,  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  said  Company  of  Apothecaries  should  have  the 
power  of  visiting  Apothecaries  shops,  examining  the  medicines,  and 
destroying  such  as  might  be  found  unfit  for  use.  This  would  explain 
the  cause  of  the  prejudice  in  fiivour  of  Chemists  and  cheap  physic,  for 
these  persons  not  being  subject  to  such  supervision  or  controul.  and  not 
being  obliged  to  undergo  any  education,  ooiud  sell  medicines  of  any  quality, 
and  could  of  course  supply  trash  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  Apothecary 
charged  for  the  genuine  articles  which  the  law  obliged  him  to  dispense. 

*  In  our  last  number  the  name  was  spelt  Oriffiiha  by  mistake. 
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The  learned  oomifld  oonehided  the  introdnctoiy  ptntioD  of  hk  ctoqEoenfr 
and  imposing  uMren  by  aMOring  the  jiury  that,  under  any  ciicomsiaiifiBi^ 
the  Ipl&intiff  waa  entitled  to  a  Todict,  whether  the  whole  charge  wae 
proved  or  not,  the  ditpmnrng  ^prmer^piuma  bemg  as  rnrnA  a  9iolatiom  €f  lit 
WD  08  vidimg  patiaUt, 

In  applying  these  remarks  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  commenced  fay 
describing  the  defendant  as  an  uneducated  person,  who  had  not  been  ^- 
prenticed,  and  was  in  erery  respect  unqnalifled. 

Mrs,  Harria,  exammed. — Witness  saw  Jane  Reeks,  who  was  taken  ill  on 
the  10th  Korember.  Defendant  called  and  prescribed  fax  her.  He  called 
sereral  times,  felt  her  pnlae,  looked  at  her  tongoe,  Sto.  Did  not  hear  him 
say  what  the  complaint  was.  Heard  hhn  ctder  the  windows  to  be  ahnt^ 
and  a  lire  to  be  l^ted.  Was  surprised  at  these  orders,  as  Mr.  Ckiflina 
had  ordered firee  admiasion  of  air&r  my  diildren  who  were  iU at  the  same 
time.  Went  to  defendant's  diop  with  Mrs.  Reeks,  who  brofoght  awa|r 
some  medicine—did  not  see  it  prepared.  Defendant  did  not  attend  the 
child  after  the  18th.  Mr.  Godwin  was  attending  at  the  time  the  child  died. 

Crosr^romtiisd— Saw  defendant  three  or  fonrtlmes  attending  the  patient 
He  always  came  alone.  lAr.  Collins  attends  my  Hunily.  He  has  a  shop, 
like  a  Chemist's  shop,  a  few  doon  from  defendant.  He  lives  in  Pai^ 
Street ;  his  brother  is  at  the  shop  in  High  Street. 

Baay  B.  CctUnt  (in  answer  to  Mr.  Onrrie}.^!  am  not  the  infonner. 
(Examination  in  chief).  I  am  assistant  to  my  brother,  who  is  a  Surgeon* 
He  lires  in  Park  Street ;  I  reside  at  the  surgery  in  High  Street  I  know 
defendant— can  identify  his  hand-writmg.  Part  of  that  certificate  (of  the 
death  of  Jane  Reeks)  is  his  hand-writing,  the  signature  is  by  Mr.  God- 
wm.  These  bills  are  in  Mr.  Wells's  hand-writing :  «'  Medicinea,  fta 
12s.  6d"    "  BiU  deUyered,  I U  6<2.'*    "  Medidne  for  ChUd,  7«.  e^l" 

Grofff-eromtiiedL — My  brother  does  not  keep  a  shop  ;  but  a  surgery.  It 
is  not  like  defendant's  shop.  We  do  not  expose  artides  for  sale.  The 
words  «<  Prescriptions  faithfully  prepared"  are  not  in  the  wmdow  ;  cannot 
swear  that  the  words  '*  Chemist  and  Druggist"  are  not  over  the  shop  ;  be- 
lieTC  the  words  in  the  window  are  '*  Prescriptiami  carefWy  prepared."  I 
have  dispensed  prescriptions  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  Will  not 
twear  that  I  have  not  dispensed  prescriptions  within  the  last  four  monthiL 
I  am  not  an  Apothecary.  My  farother  is  not  an  Apothecary  ;  I  have  die* 
pensed  medicine  ordered  by  him. 

Mr.  CyReHbf, — I  am  not  the  infbrmer. — ^I  am  a  Surgeon.  I  passed  the 
shop  of  the  defendant  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  called  with  Mr.  £;pe, 
the  solicitor  for  the  plaintifb,  to  caution  the  defendant  about  practisaig. 
He  was  dispensing  medicine,  which  I  told  him  was  illegaL  Defendant 
denied  haring  practised  as  an  Apothecary. 

Ma.  CoaaiB,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  in  a  very  able  address  explained 
the  state  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  practioe  of  an  Apothecary.  He 
did  not  think  it  requisite  to  dive  into  the  remote  periods  of  history*  but 
adverted  to  the  ori^  of  the  Act  of  1815.  The  prooeedings  whkh  led  to 
this  Act  comm^oed  about  the  year  1813,  when  a  bUl  was  faronght  in  feir 
regulating  the  practioe  of  Apothecariea.  The  Chemists,  fearing  lest  some 
provisions  might  be  introduced  interfering  with  their  business,  fanned 
themselTes  into  a  committee  to  protect  Ihemsdves,  and  insisted  on  the  in- 
sertion of  a  clause  exempting  them  fh>ra  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In 
consequence  of  this  opposition,  a  clause  was  prepared,  and  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  firam  the  solicitor  of  the  Apod&ecaries  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Chemists'  Committee  would  serve  to  show  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  interfering  with  Chemists : 

"Sir,— -We  are  instructed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries to  forward  to  you  ^e  danae  which  they  propose  at  the  requisition 
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of  the  Committee  of  yomr  body,  to  introduoe  into  the  Act  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which,  we  tnut,  will  meet  the  wishes  ci  the 
parties  whom  jou  represent. 

**  The  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Apothecariefl  see  with  oonoem  that 
m&nrepresentations  have  been  made  of  their  object,  which  is  the  improve- 
ment of  their  branch  of  the  profession  in  medicfd  knowledge.  To  this 
their  views  are  so  entirely  directed  that  they  have  no  disposition  to  insist 
on  any  clause  wluch  is  not  essentially  connected  with  it." 

The  clause,  with  some  little  alteration,  was  agreed  to,  and  is  the  28th 
clause  of  the  Act,  reserving  to  Chemists  all  the  rights  and  privileges  they 
enjoyed  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  To  suppose  that  the  Act  was  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  the  right  of  Chemists  to  dispense  prescriptions 
was  a  notion  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  In  looking 
over  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  1815  (in  the  Historical  Sketch  of  tM 
Progress  of  Pharmacy^  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell),  the  names  of  many  of  the 
Committee  were  names  known  at  the  present  time  as  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists ;  in  fact,  the  business  had  been  banded  down  from  father  to  son,  and 
continued  without  interruption :  and  could  it  be  supposed  that  all  these 
parties  and  hundreds  in  the  metropolis,  and  indeed  all  over  the  country, 
were  to  shut  up  their  shops  ?  If  this  were  the  intention  of  the  Act,  what 
has  the  Worshipful  Society  of  Apothecaries  been  doing  since  the  year 
1815  ?  It  was  clear  that  the  said  Society  could  not  be  cognizant  of  these 
proceedings,  which,  in  fact,  were  undertaken  by  a  new  body  lately  started 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Medical  Protection  Society,**  and  the  object  of  these 
proceedings  was  obvious.  The  dispensing  of  prescriptions  being  a  lucra- 
tive branch  of  the  business,  and  the  charges  of  Apothecaries  very  high, 
they  naturally  desired  to  engross  all  this  profit  to  themselves,  instead  of 
allowing  the  public  to  obtain  medicine  at  a  reasonable  rate  firom  Chemists, 
who  as  a  body  were  better  qualified  to  dispense  prescriptions  than  most 
Apothecaries. 

The  learned  Counsel  denounced  as  unjust  and  untrue  the  sweeping 
charge  against  the  defendant  of  ignorance  and  incompetence  with  which 
the  Counsel  on  the  other  side  had  commenced  his  case,  and  stated  that  he 
was  prepared  to  prove  that  Mr.  Wells  had  served  a  regular  apprenticeship, 
and  had  also  served  for  several  years  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Collins. 

In  reference  to  the  case  before  the  Court  he  should  prove  that  defendant 
did  not  visit  the  patient,  that  he  merely  dispensed  the  prescriptions  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Chemist,  whidi  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  the  said  prescrip- 
tions having  been  written  by  a  gualiAed  Ftactltioner,  who  liad  attended 
the  case.  Ue  would  prove  by  the  evidence  of  respectable  Chemists  who 
were  in  business  before  1815,  what  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  at  that 
time,  and  thus  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that  the  claim  set  up  by  his 
learned  friend  was  monstrous  and  unjust,  and  that  his  client  was  on  every 
ground  fully  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

John  Knaggs,  examined. — I  am  a  Sjiigeon  and  Apothecary.  I  know  the 
defendant— have  frequently  recommended  patients  to  his  shop— have  also 
attended  patients  sent  by  him  to  me,  and  he  has  prepared  the  prescriptions. 
I  attended  Jane  Reeks  for  diarrhma,  she  was  sent  to  me  by  defendant— she 
recovered.  I  was  apprenticed  before  1815.  Chemists  at  that  time  were 
in  the  habit  of  preparing  prescriptions— they  sometimes  gave  advice  across 
the  counter. 

Cross-examined.^1  am  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  I  was  apprenticed  in 
Lancashire  to  Mr.  Mounsey.  He  practised  as  an  Apotiiecaiy  before  the 
Act— afterwards  he  merely  acted  as  a  Chemist.  I  consider  the  distinction 
between  an  Apothecary  and  a  Chemist  to  be,  that  an  Apothecary  goes  out 
to  visit  patients,  a  Chemist  dispenses  medicines  at  home.     I  became  a 
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licentiate  of  Apothectiries'  Hall  some  yean  afterwards.  It  is  necessary  in 
passing  the  Hall  to  produce  indentures  of  apprenticeship  with  an  Apothe- 
cary. 

Mr,  Griffiis, — And  you  passed  off  your  indentures  at  the  Hall  when 
you  say  that  your  master  was  only  a  Chemist  I  You  are  liable  to  a  pro- 
secution—your licence  is  not  worth  a  rusli — ^this  is  disgracefuL  fFilness.— > 
Mr.  Mounsey  practised  as  nn  Apothecary  before  the  Act. 

Sar<ih  MuffiL — In  November  last  I  was  landlady  at  6,  King  Street.  Mrs. 
Beeks  was  my  lodger.  About  the  6th  of  November  my  children  were  ilL 
Mr.  Godwin  attended.  Mrs.  Reeks  had  a  child  ill.  I  advised  her  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Godwin,  and  he  attended  several  times.  Mr.  Wells  never  came 
to  the  house  but  once,  and  then  he  came  with  Mr.  Godwin  to  look  at  my 
child's  eye— he  did  not  prescribe,  but  advised  me  to  consult  an  oculist. 
I  always  saw  Mr.  Godwin  when  he  came.  He  attended  until  the  death  of 
the  child. 

Cross 'examined. — ^I  went  to  Mr.  Wells^s  shop  to  see  Mr.  Godwin.  I 
waited  for  the  medicine  to  be  prepared.  I  was  there  yesterday  with  Mrs. 
Beeks,  Mrs.  Leech,  ^Ir.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Wells*s  attorney :  Mr.  Wells 
was  there  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  A.  Garden. — ^I  am  a  Chemist,  residing  in  Oxford  Street,  sixty  3'ears 
of  age.  I  was  apprenticed  about  the  year  1810.  I  remember  the  passing;  of 
the  Act  in  1815.  I  am  not  an  Apothecary — nsver  attended  patients. 
Chemists  before  1815  dispensed  prescriptions,  and  occasionally  gave  a  little 
advice  over  the  counter  in  trifling  cases.  I  was  never  very  fond  of  giving 
adirice.    I  am  an  operative  and  dispensing  Chemist. 

William  Howse,  Chemist,  Tiichboume  StreeL—yVAS  bom  in  1794.  BecoUect 
the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1815.  It  was  universally  the  practice  at  that 
time  for  Chemists  to  dispense  prescriptions,  and  occasionally  to  give 
advice.  The  regular  buiincss  was  dispensing.  They  did  not  visit  patients 
as  medical  men.  I  understand  the  distinction  between  a  Chemist  and  an 
Apothecary  to  be,  that  a  Chemist  prepares  and  dispenses  medicines,  an 
Apothecary  visits  the  sick,  studies  disease,  and  administers  remedies  for 
such  disease. 

Louisa  Leech. — Saw  Mr.  Godwin  att:>nd  the  child  several  times. 

Margaret  Reeks. — Mr.  Godwin  attended  the  child.  1  took  the  prescrip- 
tions to  Mr.  Wells  to  be  made  up.  Mr.  Knaggs  attended  before,  and  I 
took  his  prescriptions  to  Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Godwin  was  recommended  by 
Mrs.  Muffit  when  my  child  was  ill  in  November.  Mr.  Godwin  wrote  pre- 
scriptions. I  never  paid  him  anything.  I  paid  Mr.  Wells  Is.  on  accounL 
I  remember  meeting  Mrs.  Harris,  and  she  treated  me  to  some  gin.  She 
asked  me  for  Mr.  Wells*8  bills.  I  gave  one  to  her  then  and  the  other  in 
the  evening.  Knew  Mr.  Collins  through  Mrs.  Harris.  Wlien  I  gave  up 
the  bill  I  was  so  intoxicated  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing.  Mr. 
Go'Jwin  attended  me  always.  Mr.  Wells  did  not  tell  me  to  light  a  fire  and 
shut  the  window. 

Cross-examined. — Mr.  Wells  never  called  but  once.  The  medicine  was 
sent.  I  consulted  Mr.  Wells  once,  and  he  said  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case,  but  sent  me  to  Mr.  Knaggs.  The  bill  is  for  Mr.  Godwin's 
attendance  and  the  medicine.  We  had  several  glasses  of  gin  that  day. 
My  husband  said  he  wished  I  would  break  off  from  the  gang  that  I  was 
mixed  up  with. 

Mr.  Corrie. — What  gang  ?    The  Apothecaries'  Company? 

Witness. — No,  not  them. 

James  Young  Godwin  (Surgeon  and  Apothecary). — I  reside  in  Mr.  Wells's 
house.  I  was  not  residing  there  in  November  last.  I  attended  Mrs. 
Muffit's  child,  and  afterwards  June  Reeks.    These  are  my  prescriptions. 
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I  also  wrote  other  pieBcriptions  for  the  patients.  The  price  charged  in 
tbe  bill  is  a  yerj  moderate  charge,  not  more  than  a  Chemist  would 
charge  for  the  medicine.  I  signed  the  certificate  of  the  death  ;  Mr.  Wells 
put  in  the  name  and  age. 

Crosg-examined. — I  first  attended  the  child  about  the  10th  of  November. 
I  attended  Mrs.  Reeks  subsequently.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr^ 
Wells  bj  going  to  hare  prescriptions  made  up.  I  hare  seen  Mrs.  Reeks 
at  his  shop,  and  prescribed  for  her.  I  read  over  the  evidence  to  the  wit- 
nesses.   I  obtained  it  firom  Mr.  Asprey. 

Mb.  Gripfits  in  his  reply  laid  much  stress  on  some  discrepancy  which 
had  occurred  on  cross-examination  between  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence,  chiefly  in  reference  to  a  consultation  which  had  taken 
place  before  the  trial,  and  argued  from  this  circumstance  that  their  evidence 
was  not  to  be  relied  on.  He  maintained  that  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Harris  fully  proved  the  attendance  of  defendant  as  an  Apothecary,  and 
that  whether  he  had  atlended  or  not,  he  v>as  equally  liable  to  the  penalty 
for  preparing  the  prescriptions,  arguing  that  although  Chemists  dispensed 
prescriptions  be/ore  1815,  they  did  so  by  usurpation,  and  not  by  right 

Mr.  Serjeant  HeaA  summed  up  at  some  length,  and  while  he  admitted 
some  incongruity  to  exist  in  the  testimony,  he  left  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  would  affect  the  general  issue.  He  directed  the  jury 
to  confine  their  attention  to  the  question  of  attendance  as  an  Apothecarv  ; 
the  other  question,  namely,  the  right  of  Chemists  to  dispense  prescrip- 
tions, being  too  serious  a  matter  for  that  court  to  adjudicate  upon,  especiiJly 
as  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  in  force  so  many  years  without  any 
interference  of  this  kind  on  the  previous  rights  of  Chemists.  He  observed 
that  a  single  act  did  not  of  necessity  imply  the  adoption  of  a  business  or 
calling  ;  as  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  bankruptcy  laws,  where  it  waa 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  party  was  in  trade,  the  fact  that  he  had  sold 
one  horse,  or  even  half-a-dozen  horses,  did  not  constitute  him  a  horse- 
dealer.  It  must  be  proved  that  he  sold  horses  habitually  as  a  matter  of 
business.  The  same  principle  applied  more  or  less  to  this  case.  A  Che- 
mist might  casually  administer  a  dose  of  medicine  to  a  patient  for  a  sore 
throat,  or  other  incidental  ailment,  without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of 
practising  as  an  Apothecary  ;  but  if  he  made  a  practice  of  attending 
patients,  he  would  clearly  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act 

The  jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  On  a  ques- 
tion arising  as  to  costs,  the  jury  interposed,  giving  their  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  case  in  which  the  defendant  was  fully  entitled  to  his  costs. 

The  trial  occupied  from  about  half-past  ten  a.  m.  till  seven  p.m. 

A  short  report  of  the  case  appeared  in  the  Daily  News^  which  led  to  the 
following  comment : — 

THB  AFOTHBGABIE8*   COMPANT  V.  WELLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  News, 

Sir, — The  report  of  this  case  in  your  paper  of  to-day  is  correct,  so  far  as 
the  evidence  is  concerned,  but  not  so  as  to  the  efiect  of  it.  Our  counsd, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Griffiths,  did  certainly  contend  that  a  part  of  the  practice  of  an 
Apothecary  was  the  dispensing  of  Physicians'  prescriptions,  and  that  no 
other  persons  but  Apothecaries  could  legally  do  so,  and  cited  several  autho- 
rities ;  but  the  learned  Judge,  in  summing  up,  said  **  That  although  that 
was  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide 
it  in  this  case,  the  plaint  charging  the  defendant  with  attending,  advising, 
and  administering  medicines,  and  not  dispensing  them"— and  the  only 
question  he  left  to  the  Jury  was,  whether  the  defendant  had  so  attendea, 
advised,  and  administered  medicines ;  and  it  was  upon  that  the  Jury  found 
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their  verdict,  both  the  learned  Judge  and  the  J1117*  at  the  tame  time  nayvag, 
it  was  a  very  proper  case  for  inyestigation.  I  am  rare  70a  Mil  aee  tht 
importance  of  this  correction,  for  the  impression  that  seems  to  he  con- 
Teyed  by  your  report  is,  that  the  case  decides  tliat  Chemists  might  law- 
fully dispense  prescriptions,  which  is  not  the  fiict.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  blame  to  be  attached  to  your  repGnrter.  The  Court  was  densely 
crowded,  and  the  case  lasted  upwards  of  eight  hoars,  and  I  fear  that  be 
found  very  inadequate  accommodation. — ^I  am,  &c., 

April  20.  Wm.  Etbe,  Baintiirs  Solicitor. 

*  What  the  jury  said  was,  that  it  was  a  very  proper  case  for  the 
defendant  to  have  his  costs. — Ed,  Ph,  J. 


BBVIBTHTB. 

Elemjemts  of  CHEuisTaY,  Theobeticai.  and  Practical.   By  Sir  Robbbt 
Kane,  M.D.,  M.R.LA.    Second  Edition.    Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Kane's  Elements  of  Chemistry  was  published 
in  1842,  and  it  speedily  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the  dear 
manner  in  which  the  principles  of  the  science  were  explained,  so  as  to 
bring  the  most  important  and  essential  doctrines  of  CJnemistry  within 
the  easy  comprehension  of  the  student.  The  work  has  now  reached  a 
second  edition,  and  so  many  new  facts  have  resulted  from  the  labours 
of  Chemists  in  this  country  and  abroad,  in  the  interval,  that  many 
additions  and  some  alterations,  would  obviously  be  necessary.  The 
author  states  that,  ^^  The  subject  of  every  chapter  has  been  carefully 
reconsidered,  and  in  manv  cases,  the  matter  almost  entirely  newly 
written ;  so  that  the  results  of  the  numerous  valuable  researches  in 
organic  and  inor;ganic  Chemistry,  and  in  chemical  physics,  which  have 
been  added  to  science  within  the  last  few  years,  will  be  found  intro- 
duced in  their  proper  places,  with  as  much  detail  as  was  due  to  their 
respective  importance,  or  was  consistent  with  the  nature  and  objects 
of  an  elementary  work." 

In  the  department  of  Organic  Chemistry  the  number  of  new  com- 
pounds whicn  have  been  recentl  v  discovered  is  so  great,  that  to  describe 
them  all  would  necessarily  swell  this  part  of  the  work  to  an  incon- 
venient extent.  There  seems,  indeed,  no  limit  to  the  new  combinations 
of  this  dass,  which  may  be  obtained  by  means  now  generallv  familiar  to 
Chemists ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  little  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine how  many,  and  which,  of  the  organic  bodies  hitherto  described 
should  be  introduced  into  a  work  such  as  that  before  us.  As  the 
number  of  these  bodies  has  from  year  to  year  been  increasing,  Chemists 
have  become  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  insuffidency  of  the 
theories  and  arrangements  hitherto  adopted  for  grouping  together  and 
classifying  them.  J^ew  theories  have  been  proposed,  entailing  altera- 
tions of  nomenclature,  and  while  it  is  felt  that  ndther  the  new  nor  the 
old  theories  are  suffidently  comprehensive  or  well-established  to  com- 
mand general  assent,  the  greatest  posBibte  confiuion  is  arising  from 
their  partial  adoption.  Thus,  some  works  on  Organic  Chemistry  whidi 
have  recently  been  published  on  the  continent,  are  almost  wholly  un- 
intelligible, excepting  to  Chemists  of  a  particular  school. 

It  has,  therefore,  become  a  point  of  some  interest  and  importance  to 
ascertain  with  reference  to  any  new  publications  on  this  suDJect,  what 
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theories,  arrangements,  and  nomenclature,  are  adopted.  There  are 
some  writers  who  i^ppear  to  think  that  their  productions  will  be 
accounted  scientific  and  learned  in  proportion  as  they  are  <^iffiftqH  of 
comprehension.  Old  and  well-known  names  must  eive  way  to  sneh  as 
accord  with  new  and  doubtful  theories,  and  eren  weights  and  measures 
are  firequentl^  expressed,  by  English  writers,  in  relatiofn  to  foreign 
standards,  which  are  uniised  by,  and  unlmoini  to,  the  majority  of 
l^lish  Chemists.  We  were  curious  ta  leam  what  course  had  oeen 
pursued  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  widi  reference  to  these  points,  in 

Ereparing  tne  new  edition  of  hb  book,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that 
e  uses  names  that  are  generaUy  intelligible,  in  preference  to  those 
suggested  by  the  fashionable  theories  of  the  day;  that  his  weights, 
measures,  thermometrical  scales,  &c.,  are  those  commonly  used  in  this 
country,  and  that  his  arrangement  of  organic  bodies  is  founded  upon 
the  natural  relations  of  the  substances  grouped  together,  in  reference 
to  oriffin,  physical  characters,  or  properties,  rather  than  upon  any 
fittded  resexnldaiioes  in  constitution,  with  reference  to  which  no 
certain  knowledge  can  be  attained.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  howeyer, 
that  the  yiews  and  theories  which  haye  led  other  Chemists  to  the 
adoption  of  difi*erent  arrangements,  haye  been  passed  tumoticed  by 
Dr.  Kane ;  his  explanations  and  remarks  with  regard  to  some  of  these 
are  exceedingly  good.  Much  care  has  eridently  been  bestowed  upon 
those  parts  of  the  work  which  required  alteration ;  much  new  matter 
has  been  introduced ;  and  yet  the  size  of  the  ycdume  is  not  increased. 
We  haye  no  doubt  that  this  edition  will  fully  sustain  the  character 
which  the  work  had  preyiously  acquired. 

ExPBRiMBNTAX.  Bksrabchbs  ts  ELBCTBidTr.  (Tweuty-sccond  Series.) 
3y  Michael  Faraday,  Esq.,  D.CJL,  F.B^S.  From  the  JFhUoaophical 
TraH$actioru  for  1849. 

Thisb  pq)ers  contain  Professor  Faraday*s  most  recent  communica- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  crystdUine  polarity  of  bismuth  and 
other  hodiesj  and  on  its  reliction  to  the  maaneHc  form  of  force.  Tfaey 
form  part  of  a  long  series  of  papers,  all  of  which  haye  been  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  on  a  subject  which  owes  its  deyelopment,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  myestigations  and  brilliant  discoyeries  of  the  auditor. 
We  haye  already  giyen,  at  page  440  of  the  present  yolume  of  this 
Journal,  a  brief  outliike  of  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Faraday  in 
these,  his  last,  researches. 

A  Practical  Trvatise  on  Mobbus  Cozabivs,  ob  Hip-joint  Disease, 
showing  the  Advantages  to  he  denved  from  a  Mechanical  System  of 
Management^  ffc.^  with  Cases  and  Austrations.  By  William  C. 
Huohan,  )£.B.C.S.|  &C.  London:  Samuel  Highley,  Fleet  Street.  8yo, 
pp.  81. 

The  Patholoot  and  Treatment  of  the  Deafness  attendant  upon 
OldAab.  Illustrated  by  Dissertations  and  Cases.  By  Joseph  Toynbee, 
F.E.S.,  F.B.O.8.,  &a,  &c.    8yo,  pp.  12. 

Wb  haye  receiyed  the  New  Orleans  Weekly  Delta,  of  March  26th ; 
also  the  Daily  Picaynriey  of  New  (Means,  Vol.  xiii..  No.  17.  The 
American  Journal  and  Library  of  Denial  Scienee,  and  the  Medical 
EoBammer  and  Beeard  of  Afatoai  Scknc&j  Philadelphia,  oome  to  hand 
regularly. 
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TO  CORRESPONDEFrS. 

Mr,  Maggs  (Kelyedon). — In  quoting  the  formula  for  Volatile  Essekcb 
FOR  Sif  BLLiNO  BoTTLES,  "WO  Calculated  tho  quantities  for  ^XTJ.  Mr.  Maggs 
haying  pointed  out  an  error,  ve  repeat  the  formula  verbatim  from  the 
original : — Take  ammoniated  alcohol  three  pints  (^x\j  to  oj),  English  oil  of 
lavender,  essence  of  bergamot  and  lemon,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  cloves  (not 
oil  of  clores)  two  drachms,  camphor  two  ounces.  Macerate  a  week  and 
strain. 

£  s,  cL  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — Probably  the  article  on  Collodion^  in 
this  number,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  will  explain  the  difficulty  alluded  ta 

H,  (Bury). — Finings  for  beer  are  prepared  with  common  isinglass  "  cut " 
(or  partially  dissolved)  in  sour  beer.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  substitute 
is  better. 

A  Correspondent  (Hereford),  should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
in  question. 

Aenn'cus  (Southampton). — Red  Sbalxno  Wax  :  Shellac,  lb.  ij  ;  Venice 
turpentine,  lb.j;  vermilion,  Ib.iss. — Black  Sealing  Wax:  the  same  as 
the  foregoing,  with  the  substitution  of  lamp-black  for  vermilion. 

Leicester, — The  sulphate  of  lime,  obtained  as  described,  may  be  used  for 
manure,  but  cannot  be  made  into  plaster  of  Paris. 

E.  C,  (Brighton)  may  inform  his  stationer  that  the  work  alluded  to 
is  not  out  of  print. 

Mr,  CraUard, — The  subject  will  most  likely  be  alluded  to  in  the  Annual 
Keport,  in  which  cose  it  would  be  a  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meeting. 

Mr*  Lobo. — ^The  tjrrannical  nature  of  the  proceedings  is  admitted  without 
the  necessity  of  further  argument  The  state  of  the  law  is  another  question, 
and  as  the  letter  has  been  published  and  extensively  circulated,  we  think  it 
needless  to  repeat  it. 

7yro.~(l.)  The  negative  plates  in  Smee's  battery  are  platinized  sHver^ 
which  is  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Similar  plates  could  not  be 
used  in  Grove's  battery,  as  the  negative  plates  are  there  immersed  in  nitric 
acid,  which  would  attack  the  silver. — (2.)  In  the  Maynooth  battery  the  outer 
cells  are  made  of  cast-iron,  into  which  strong  nitric  acid  is  put.— (3.)  From 
20a.  to  308. 

Qi«f«tor.— (1.)  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany » new  edition.— (2.)  It 
has  not  been  determined.  When  pure  liq.  potasssB  is  added  to  liq.  calcis^ 
hydrate  of  lime  is  precipitated. 

Corium, — We  think  the  cause  is  very  likely  such  as  our  correspondent 
sugests,  but  we  cannot  recommend  any  method  of  determining  the  point 

medicus, — Valerianate  of  iron  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water,  but  per- 
fectly soluble  in  spirit  If  our  correspondent  has  been  supplied  with  a  salt^ 
purporting  to  be  ralerianate  of  iron,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  he  has  been 
imposed  upon. 

We  have  received  the  communications  from  Mr.  Orpwood  and  Mr.  Webb, 
also  two  articles  "  On  Taking  the  Impression  of  Leaves,*  which  we  defer 
for  want  of  space. 


Advertisemenis  to  Mr.  Chorcrill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Membera  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury. 
Square,  b^ore  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Commnnications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
SOth  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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« 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  REFORM  QUESTION. 

On  tlie  4th  of  May,  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  a  Bill,  with 
reference  to  the  registration  of  duly  qualified  Practitioners  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  was  in  preparation,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  lay  it  upon  the  table  of  the  House  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
At  the  time  we  are  writing,  the  Bill  is  ten  days  ^^  overdue,*'  and 
has  not  yet  appeared. 

This  IS  not  surprising,  as  almost  every  day  brings  forth  some 
fresh  difiiculty  in  the  arrangement,  or  presents  some  old  grievance 
under  a  new  aspect. 

The  Lord  Advocate  has,  as  we  are  informed,  wisely  determined 
that  he  will  not  bring  in  a  Bill  until  he  can  calculate  upon  the 
approval  of  the  existing  medical. bodies.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  canr  a  measiu^  in  the  face  of  a  direct 
opposition  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, or  the  representatives  of  the  General .  Practitioners.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  the.  desirable  unanimity,  certain  points  must  be 
settled,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  so  many  suits  between 
the  parties  concerned. .  We  shall  only  advert  to  those  which  are 
most  important.  .  First, 

THE  COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS  VerSUS  THE  LiaVERSITT  OF  LONDON, 

The  College  claims  the  right  of  examining  all  candidates  for 
the  licence  or  fellowship.  The  graduates  of  the  University  of 
London  consider  this  a  degradation,  as  they  contend  that  their 
examination  is  much  more  stringent  and  effectual  than  that  of 
the  College.  Nothing  could  be  more  indiscreet  and  unfortu- 
nate than  the  existence  of  jealousy  between  these  two  bodies. 
Their  functions  are  entirely  distinct,  while  their  interests  are  one 
and  the  same.  Yet  instead  of  co-operating  in  the  endeavour  to 
promote  uniformity  of  medical  education,  and  to  raise  the  character 
of  that  branch  of  the  profession,  they  have  become  entangled  in 
questions  of  etiquette  and  supremacy,  which  have  retarded  the 
object  that  both  parties  have  in  view.  We  trust  these  differences 
are  in  course  of  arrangement,  and  that  we  shall  see  the  University 
of  London  placed  on  a  par  with  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  y  the  College  of  Physicians  maintaining  its  oym  position 
as  the  head  of  the  medical  department  in  the  profession. 
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THE  SCOTCH  UNIVERSITIBS  versUS  AFOTHECASIES'  HALL. 

It  is  an  old  grievance  ynih  the  Scotch  graduates  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  practise  Pharmacy  in  England  without  obtaining 
the  licence  from  Apothecaries' Hall ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
Scotch  Universities  look  forward  to  the  privilege  of  "  making 
Apothecaries"  as  one  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
new  Bill.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  not 
sought  this  privilege ;  but  different  notions  prevail  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed,  and  this  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  with 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

THE   FELLOWS  OF    THE   COLLEGE    OF   SURGEONS   VerSUS  THB 

MEaiBERS. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
controversy,  but  we  mention  it  as  one  of  the  sources  of  perplexity 
and  delay. 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LANCET  VerSUS  THB  INSTITUTE, 

The  National  Institute  of  General  Practitioners  was  founded 
as  a  representative  body  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  that  class  of 
the  profession.  In  this  capacity  the  Council  of  the  Institute  have 
been  received  by  the  two  Colleges  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
into  joint  conference,  the  result  of  which  is  an  agreement  on  cer- 
tain ^'  principles"  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  measure.  Here  was 
a  prospect  at  least  of  a  favourable  result ;  but  what  says  the 
Lancet  f 

**  Really  these  gentlemen  of  the  *  Council/  as  they  call  themselves,  have 
no  more  pretensions  to  the  word  'national'  than  the  national  baths, 
national  emporiums,  national  halls,  which  abound  in  tiie  Metropolis,  or  the 
establishments  of  Hyam  and  Moses.  «  •  *  The  Council  is  now  literally  the 
Institute  ;  for  we  do  not  believe  that  it  numbers  as  many  simple  Members 
as  there  are  Councillors.  *  *  *  How  absurd  then  for  the  mere  torso  of  a 
body,  sans  head,  sans  tail,  to  talk  of  National  I  Why  should  the  Members 
of  the  Council  of  the  present  fragment  of  a  fragmentary  body  make  them- 
selves ridiculous,  by  assuming  airs  and  graces  which  do  not  belong  to 
them  ?"• 

The  General  Practitioners  of  Manchester,  Gloucester, 
Wolverhampton,  and  other  Places  versus  the  "  principles.'* 

The  '^  principles''  in  question  comprise  the  proposal  to  form  a  new 
College  of  General  Practitioners,  the  functions  and  constitution  of 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy  for  several  years. 
Certain  concessions  had  at  length  been  agreed  upon  by  the  joint 
conference  above  alluded  to,  and  these  concessions  are  embodied 
in  the  said  ''  principles."  This  has  led  to  numerous  meetings  in 
the  provinces,  at  which  resolutions  have  been  passed  expressive  of 

*  Lancet,  April  14th. 
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much  dissatisfactioD,  and  a  determination  to  resist  the  proposed 
arrangement. 

THE   COUNCIL   OF    THE   COLLEGE   OF    SURGEONS   VerSUS   THE 
PROPOSED  NEW  COLLEGE  OF  GENERAL  PRACTITIONERS. 

It  was  the  aim  and  object  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  new  Col- 
lege to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  rise 
supreme  and  independent,  combining  in  one  institution  the  full 
dignity  of  both  branches  of  the  profession,  with  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  of  the  trade.  The  College  of  Surgeons,  although 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  this  new  College,  had  entered 
into  a  compromise  upon  the  understanding  that  the  fountain  head 
of  Surgery  should  continue  as  before  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the 
old  corporation  being  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  existing 
rights  and  privileges.  To  carry  out  this  condition  and  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  rising  aspirants  to  corporate 
honours,  was  a  difficult  problem,  and  a  warm  controversy  has  arisen 
on  the  question  whether  the  proposed  body  should  comprise  Sur- 
gery in  their  curriculum  and  examination.  We  again  quote  the 
Lancet :+ 

**  The  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  have  now,  after  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  definitively  refused  to  allow  the  inferior  College  to  ex- 
amine in  Surgery.*  *  *  After  this  the  absurd  *  principles'  must  tumble  to 
the  ground.  The  Institute  cannot  now  pretend  to  ofiTcr  an  equal  College 
to  their  dupes.  Shorn  of  Surgery,  nothing  but  a  new  Apothecaries'  Hal), 
a  mere  Jalapian  College,  is  attainable." 

"  It  remains  for  a  short  time,  and  for  a  short  time  only,  for  the  General 
Practitioners  to  show,  by  their  acts,  whether  the  unreformed  College  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  shall  role  over  them  as  it  is  proposed."  '*  Better 
they  had  never  emerged  from  their  old  rank  as  Apothecaries  —  mere 
hangers  on  of  the  Physicians — ^than  have  now  to  sink  back  as  dependants 
upon  the  College  of  Surgeons.    The  lion  were  better  than  the  woi"t 

So  says  the  fox. 

THE  £500  FIGHTING  FUND  VerSUS  THE  FOBTHCOMIKG  BILL. 

It  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance  that  while  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate is  preparing  to  bring  in  a  BiU  as  the  result  of  a  protracted 
and  patient  Parliamentary  investigation,  one  of  his  coadjutors  is 
collecting  a  fund  of  £500  for  the  express  purpose  of  fighting  the 
'^  principles"  of  the  Bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  House. 

THE  MEDICAL  BREAD-AND-CHEESE  SOCIETY  VerSUS  PHYSICIANS, 

SURGEONS,  AND  CHEMISTS. 

While  these  exciting  altercations  and  negociations  are  in  pro- 
gress among  the  advocates  of  a  measure,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
bring  the  profeflsion  into  a  state  of  hannony,  secmity,  and  equi- 

t  Lamcet^  May  ISth.  %  Lancet,  BCay  19th. 
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librium,  the  Medical  Bread-and-Cheese  Society  are  doing  wliat 
little  they  can  to  frustrate  this  object  by  "  throwing  vinegar  into 
the  porridge." 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  VerSUS  THE  QUACKS. 

This  part  of  the  contest  appears  to  be  forgotten  in  the  general 
scuffle  of  the  Members  of  the  profession  among  themselves. 

The  above  being  the  leading  symptoms  of  the  disorder  which 
Medical  Reform  is  designed  to  cure,  we  say  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate  is  overdue,  nor  would  it  be 
very  surprising  if  it  were  to  be  dishonoured  when  presented  to 
the  House.  Strong  must  be  the  nerve  and  indomitable  the  per- 
severance of  the  man  who,  under  existing  circumstances,  can  face 
the  question,  and  great  will  be  the  credit  due  to  him  if  he  should 
succeed  in  his  praiseworthy  endeavours. 

The  position  of  the  Lord  Advocate  in  bringing  in  his  Bill  is 
like  that  of  the  rope-dancer  at  Vauxhall,  who  makes  his  perilous 
descent  on  the  tight  rope  amidst  a  volley  of  fire- works.  There  is, 
however,  this  distinction  between  the  two  cases  : — the  rockets  at 
Vauxhall  are  fired  in  the  air  and  do  no  mischief.  The  squibs  and 
crackers  which  surround  the  Lord  Advocate  in  the  House  are 
aimed  at  the  Bill  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  a  collision — it  will  be  difficult  to  escape  a  somerset 

What  then  can  be  done  ?  How  can  the  catastrophe  be  avoided  ? 
The  answer  is  simple.  A  patient  is  in  a  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment ;  all  the  usual  remedies  and  plans  of  treatment  have  failed, 
his  case  is  desperate,  and  the  doctors  are  at  fault.  Homoeopathy 
is  tried  as  a  last  resource — a  globule  is  placed  upon  his  tongue — 
art  having  failed,  the  case  is  left  to  nature.  The  remedy  can  do 
no  harm,  and  the  mystic  charm  of  the  imperceptible  dose  may 
quiet  his  mind  and  compose  his  nerves. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  tried  in  the  case  of  Medical  Re- 
form. The  profession  is  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement :  it 
rejects  every  bolus  which  is  prepared  for  it.  The  most  able  legis- 
lators have  tried  in  vain  to  compound  a  dose  which  will  remain  on 
its  stomach :  the  faculty  is  at  fault :  let  homoeopathy  be  tried.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  constitution  a  sweeping  and  complete  mea- 
sure of  Medical  Reform  is  altogether  inadmissible.  A  homoeopa- 
thic dose  mifi^ht  go  down  and  compose  the  nerves  of  the  excited 
patient ;  and  when  the  present  intractable  symptoms  have  abated, 
a  more  active  remedy  may  be  tried  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  are  supported  by  the  Eklitor  of  the 
Medical  Gazette,  who  observes, 

**  Medical  Reform  is,  we  think,  likely  to  subside  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament  into  Medical  Registration.  As  to  the  former,  it  is 
one  of  those  shadoviess  entities  which  it  is  impossible  to  grasp.    There 
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«re  at  present  so  many  conflicting  propositions  on  the  subject  of  reform, 
that  our  legislators  have  in  this  fact  alone  a  good  plea  for  postponing  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  until  medical  reformers  unite  upon  a  common 
ground/'* 

Sir  James  Graham's  first  Medical  Bill  was  the  most  rational 
and  the  least  ohjectionahle  that  has  been  brought  forivard.  The 
only  fault  which  could  be  found  in  it  was  that  it  did  cot  go  far 
enough — it  was  too  homoeopathic.  It  was  little  more  than  an 
improved  system  of  registration,  limiting  its  provisions  to  educa* 
Hon  and  a  boundary  line  between  qualified  and  unqualified  per- 
sons. This  is,  we  think,  as  much  as  the  profession  can  swallow 
at  present ;  any  measure  which  pretends  to  go  further  will  disturb 
the  equilibrium,  and  protract  the  dispute  between  **  the  belly  and 
the  members.''  The  profession  must  be  contented  with  a  sedative 
for  the  present ;  we  hope  the  time  will  arrive  when  its  constitution 
will  be  able  to  bear  a  purge. 

PROGNOSIS  OF  THE   PHARMACEUTICAL   REFORM 

QUESTION. 

Those  who  consider  that  the  two  questions,  Medical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Reform,  are  as  closely  allied  as  the  Siamese  twins,  and 
that  the  latter  cannot  advance  a  step  until  the  former  leads  the  way, 
will  understand  the  interest  and  anxiety  with  which  we  observe 
and  note  down  the  symptoms  which;  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
must  form  the  groundwork  of  our  prognosis.  Although  we  can- 
not entirely  assent  to  the  Siamese  theory,  we  recognise  the  close 
connexion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  a  favourable  crisis  in  the  one  case  may  be  taken  as  the  fore- 
runner of  a  similar  result  in  the  other.  But  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  ominous  and  perplexing  collision  of  sentiment  in  reference  to 
the  Medical  Bill,  we  cannot  rest  satisfied  in  the  hope  that  all  these 
difficulties  will  vanish,  without  calculating  the  chances  on  both 
sides. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  legislators  who  have  laboured  for 
years  in  the  cause  of  medical  reform  are  actuated  by  any  other 
motive  than  the  desire  to  perform  a  public  duty.  The  object  of  the 
Medical  Bill  is  to  protect  the  public,  by  regulating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  responsible  duty  of  pre- 
scribing remedies  for  the  sick.  To  effect  this  object,  and  then  to 
leave  the  dispensing  and  preparation  of  these  remedies  in  the 
hands  of  uneducated  persons,  would  be  an  inconsistency  too  fla- 
grant to  be  entertained.  We,  therefore,  assume  as  a  proposition, 
demanding  no  further  proof,  that  if  the  Medical  Bill  should  pass, 
a  Pharmaceutical  Bill  will  either  accompany  it  or  immediately 
follow  in  its  wake. 

But  in  the  event  of  an  opposite  result  in  reg^ard  to  the  forth- 

•  Medical  Gazette  of  May  18th. 
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coming  measure,  a  casualty  for  which  we  must  be  prepared,  we 
naturally 'inquire,  How  will  this  influence  the  Pharmaceutical 
question  ?  and  what  steps  should  he  adopted  by  our  body  to  escape 
a  similar  catastrophe  ? 

It  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  under  any  circumstances,  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Medical  Bill,  it  is  imperative  upon  the 
Chemists  to  persevere.  The  several  branches  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession are  in  advance  of  the  Chemists  in  regard  to  legislation. 
What  the  Medical  Bodies  require  is  a  general  Act  of  Parliament  to 
amend  and  amalgamate  the  several  Acts  already  in  force.  The 
Chemists  have  never  been  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  they 
have  only  a  charter  of  recent  date,  and  very  limited  in  its  operation. 

The  difficulties  whicli  surround  the  Medical  question  do  not  exist 
in  the  other  case.  There  is  no  complexity  in  the  Bill  required  by 
the  Chemists.  There  is  no  collision  of  incompatible  interests. 
The  measure  is  not  calculated  to  interfere  with  any  branch  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  nor  would  it  impose  any  obstacle  on  free  trade. 
It  may  be  defined  in  a  few  words  :  A  Bill  to  regelate  the  Quali- 
fication of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  to  establish  a  Boundary 
Line  between  Qualified  and  Unqualified  Persons.  K  any  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  such  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
were  required,  we  need  only  refer  to  an  article  on  Spurious  Che- 
micals in  another  part  of  this  number,  and  to  numerous  articles  in 
previous  numbers  on  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  That  these  frauds 
are  a  serious  public  evil  cannot  be  denied,  and  we  may  ask — How 
can  the  public  be  protected  against  the  consequences  of  such 
practices  ?  The  only  remedy  we  can  suggest  is  education.  By 
raising  the  qualification  of  tnose  who  deal  in  drugs  and  chemicals, 
the  means  of  detecting  fraud  will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 
So  long  as  the  only  qualification  required  in  a  Chemist  is  a  coloured 
bottle  in  his  window,  the  public  will  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
fraud  and  ignorance,  and  the  skill  of  the  Physician  must  be  fre- 
quently frustrated  by  the  impurity  of  the  medicines,  or  inaccuracy 
in  their  preparation. 

The  regular  Chemist  is  no  less  interested  than  the  public  in  the 
protection  which  such  a  Bill  would  afford  against  the  inroads  of 
uneducated  persons,  who  delude  the  public  by  their  show  bottles, 
and  whose  ignorance  aifords  a  ready  market  for  spurious  medicines. 

On  taking  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  are 
inclined  to  prognosticate  favourably  respecting  the  Pharmaceutical 
Bill.  We  are  not  sanguine  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be 
passed  dining  the  present  session ;  but  feel  confident  that,  if  the 
Members  of  our  body  persevere,  as  we  trust  they  will,  in  demand- 
ing their  rights,  the  stigma  which  now  rests  upon  them  will  at  no 
distant  period  be  removed,  by  the  establishment  of  a  boundary 
line  between  qualified  Chemists  and  uneducated  pretenders. 
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THE  PROSTITUTION  OF  THE  APOTHECARIES'  ACT 

TO  VINDICTIVE  PURPOSES, 

is  an  abuse  which  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  should  carefully  guard 
against.  For  this  purpose  the  most  strict  inquiry  should  he  made 
respecting  the  circumstances  of  every  ca^e  which  is  brought  before 
their  notice,  the  relative  positions  of  the  accuser  and  the  accused, 
and'  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  has  been  got  up.  Nothing 
18  more  calculated  to  bring  the  Society  into  disrepute,  and  to  reflect 
odium,  if  not  ridicule,  on  the  Act  itself,  than  the  indiscretion  of 
alTowing  the  powers  conferred  by  the  legislature  for  the  public 
benefit  to  become  subservient  to  private  pique  or  personal  malice. 

By  way  of  illustration :  a  dispute  arises  between  M.  and  N. 
respecting  some  money.  M.  beiug  the  creditor,  summonses  N.  to 
the  County  Court,  and  obtains  a  verdict.  N .  obtains  a  new  trial, 
IB  again  cast,  and  pays  the  money.  Not  satisfied  with  the  decision, 
he  summonses  M.  to  the  County  Court  with  a  view  of  making  him 
refund.  A  third  time  the  verdict  is  against  him.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  an  information  against  his  opponent,  who  is  a  Phy- 
sician, for  practising  as  an  Apothecary  without  the  licence.  The 
case  is  tried  in  the  County  Court ;  the  solicitor  who  had  acted  on 
the  three  former  occasions  for  the  informer,  now  acts  on  behalf  of 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  against 
the  informer  8  opponent.  Need  we  ask  whether  this  is  a  creditable 
position  for  the  Master  and  Wardens  to  assume  ?  This,  however, 
IS  an  illustration  founded  on  fact,  and  showing  how  hazardous 
it  is  to  allow  the  Act  to  be  tampered  with  by  auy  person,  who,  for 
his  own  private  ends,  may  be  willing  to  take  on  himself  thepecu- 
maiy  responsibility  of  a  prosecution.  The  moral  responsibility 
must,  unaer  all  circumstances,  rest  on  the  Master  and  Wardens,  in 
whose  name  the  action  is  brought ;  and  upon  them  rests  the  dis- 
grace, in  the  event  of  a  disgraceful  defeat. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  will  be  found  the  report  of  a 
recent  trial  at  Watford,  to  which  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
are  applicable. 

In  the  case  of  the  Master  and  Wardens  versus  Wells,  reported 
last  month,  the  real  actors  in  the  scene  were  Collins  the  Apothe- 
cary and  Collins  the  Chemist,  backed  by  the  Medical- Bread-and 
Cheese  Society,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  of 
the  Worshipful  Society  of  Apothecaries,  against  Wells,  a  rival 
Chemist.  A  formidable  array  of  conspirators  to  crush  a  victim ! 
Among  all  the  actions  which  have  been  brought  by  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Society  from  the  year  IS  15  to  the 
present  day,  we  have  never  heard  of  one  which  could  not  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  some  private  pique  or  jealousy  between 
individuals.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  no  genuine  case 
has  occurred,  in  which  proceedings  have  been  commenced  on  pnn- 
ciple:  all  we  say  is  that  we  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case. 
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THE  CONVERSAZIONE 

Given  by  the  President,  Mr.  T.  N.  R.  Morson,  at  the  bouse  of 
the  Society,  on  Monday  evening,  the  14th  of  May,  was  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  scientific  men,  and  by  a 
large  number  of  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  The  rooms  were  prepared  as  usual  for  the  reception  of 
the  company  by  the  display  of  numerous  objects  of  interest,  for 
many  of  which  the  President  was  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance 
of  his  scientific  friends. 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  evening  was  the  great 
electro  magnet  from  the  Royal  Institution,  which  had  been  landly 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  Professor  Faraday,  and  which  excited  the 
more  interest,  as  having  been  the  instrument  with  which  Dr. 
Faraday's  recent  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  magnetic  force  were 
made.  The  company  amused  themselves  in  testing  the  wonderful 
powers  of  this  magnet,  which  are  so  instantaneously  developed 
when  the  electric  current  is  established,  and  which  almost  as 
rapidly  disappear  on  breaking  contact.  The  experiment  which 
appeared  to  excite  most  astonishment  was  that  showing  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  magnetic  force  to  the  motion  of  a  disc  of  cop* 
per  made  to  revolve  on  its  axis  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet 

Much  interest  was  also  excited  by  a  set  of  very  beautifully  con- 
structed models,  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  the  leech,  the  snail, 
the  silk-worm,  the  cockchafer,  and  the  organs  of  voice,  and  other 
parts  of  the  human  body.  These  models  are  made  of  a  kind  of 
papier-mach^,  by  Dr.  Auzoux,  of  Paris,  and  were  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Lemercier.  The  models  of  the  leech,  snail,  &c.  are  about  twelve 
times  the  natural  size,  and  exhibit  the  complete  anatomy  of  the 
animals,  that  of  the  snail  alone  presenting'more  than  six  hundred 
objects  of  detail. 

Among  the  botanical  specimens  were  some  from  the  collection 
of  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  including  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Xanthor- 
rhcRa  arbor ea,  with  a  section  showing  the  position  of  the  resin, 
commonly  called  Botany  Bay  Gum,  part  of  which  is  produced  by 
this  plant;  also  the  entire  plant  of  Kingia  AustraliSi  with  a 
section,  showing  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  roots  descend 
through  the  trunk  for  the  support  of  the  tree.  This  plant  is  com- 
monly called  Bl<zch  Boy  in  Australia,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
tree  to  a  human  figure,  and  from  its  being  frequently  charred  and 
blackened  on  the  surface  by  the  fires  which  are  employed  in  clear- 
ing the  ground.  There  was  also  among  the  specimens  from  Dr. 
Brown's  collection,  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  illustrating  the 
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exogenous  growth.  Some  person  having  carved  the  figure  of  a 
man  hanging,  on  the  surface  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  this  carving, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  was  found  several  inches  heneath 
the  bark,  the  depositions  having  been  annually  made  over  its  sur* 
face  ;  and  although  the  figure  was  still  retained  in  the  bark,  there 
was  no  trace  of  it  in  the  wood  intervening  between  this  and  the 
part  within  the  tree  where  the  carving  was  found. 

There  were  several  specimens  of  tropical  vegetation  from  Messrs. 
Loddige*^,  of  Hackney ;  and  among  the  plants  from  this  collection 
were  the  Camphor  tree,  and  the  Xantharrncea  hcutilis^  which  latter, 
as  well  as  the  Xanthorrhcea  arborea,  yields  the  resin  called  Botany 
Bay  Gum.  There  was  a  large  collection  of  Xanthorrhoea  resin 
from  the  Society's  collection. 

Mr.  Redwood  exhibited  an  apparatus,  which  he  had  received 
from  Berlin,  for  showing  the  compressibility  of  water,  and  for  the 
liquefaction  of  gases.  This  is  a  very  elegant  and  efficient  arrange- 
ment for  showing  the  results  indicated  in  the  lecture  room.  The 
water  to  be  compressed  is  contained  in  a  glass  bulb,  to  which  a 
tube  is  attached,  having  a  capillary  bore.  The  bulb  and  tube 
being  filled  with  water,  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  plunged  into 
a  cup  of  mercury.  A  graduated  tube  filled  with  air  is  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  other,  the  open  end  of  this  being  also  immersed  in  the 
mercury.  These  parts  of  the  apparatus,  thus  arranged,  are  placed 
within  a  very  strong  glass  cylinder,  which  is  then  filled  with 
water.  The  glass  cylinder  is  mounted  with  brass  at  each  end  to 
give  it  greater  strength ;  and  at  its  upper  end,  where  a  brass  cap 
is  fitted  on  with  a  screw  and  water-tight  joint,  there  is  a  small 
solid-pisconed  forcing  pump  and  a  cistern  of  water,  by  means  of 
which  more  water  is  forced  into  the  cylinder.  The  pressure  thus 
effected  within  the  cylinder,  is  indicated  by  the  compression  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  graduated  tube,  the  mercury  being  forced 
up  into  the  tube  in  proportion  to  the  pressure.  Compression  is 
also  found  to  be  effected  in  the  water  contained  in  the  glass  bulb, 
and  this  is  indicated  by  the  mercury  rising  in  the  capillary  tube 
attached  to  the  bulb.  In  effecting  the  liquefaction  of  gases  with 
this  apparatus,  tubes  filled  with  die  gases,  and  their  open  ends 
immersed  in  the  cup  of  mercury,  are  substituted  for  the  bulb  con- 
taining the  water.  Three  or  four  tubes,  containing  different  gases, 
may  thus  be  introduced  at  the  same  time,  and  the  pressure  at 
which  liquefaction  takes  place  determined  with  great  facility  and 
accuracy. 

Among  the  other  specimens  on  the  tables  were  the  olive  tree, 
01  ea  europcea,  some  fine  cr}'stals  of  yellow  and  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  recently  dried  hemlock  leaves,  from  Mr.  Squire. 

A  fine  collection  of  minerals  from  Mr.  Tennant,  of  the  Strand, 
together  with  numerous  specimens  of  this  class  firom  the  President's 
own  collection. 
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-  A  yery  interesting  set  of  specimens,  which  were  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  by  Dr. 
ChristiaoD,  illustrating  the  natural  formation  of  plumose  alum  by 
the  gradual  oxidation  of  the  alum  slate.  A  descripiion  of  these 
specimens  will  be  read  at  the  next  evening  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Messrs.  De  la  Rue's  recently  patented  process  for  colouring 
ornaments  by  the  deposition  of  thin  films  of  the  colouring  matter, 
producing  effects  similar  to  Newton's  coloured  rings,  was  illos- 
trated  by  specimens. 

There  was  a  large  collection  of  portraits,  and  other  pictures, 
taken  by  the  Daguerreotype  and  Calotype  processes,  ^m  Mr. 
Claudet  and  Mr.  Malone.  Among  the  portraits  were  those  of 
Faraday,  Fownes,  and  Groye. 

Two  curious  old  paintings,  representing  ancient  pharmaceutical 
and  philosophical  establishments  in  Germany,  from  Mr.  Huxtable. 

A  geological  drawing  of  part  of  the  coast  of  Scotland.  A  series 
of  Chinese  plates,  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
porcelain  in  China ;  also  Chinese  anatomical  drawings. 

A  drying  closet  for  Chemical  operations,  from  Mr.  Griffin. 

Siemin*s  patent  air-pump,  and  Dr.  Normandy's  gas  blow-pipe, 
from  Mr.  Knight. 

Mr.  Yarley  Jun.  also  exhibited  an  air  pump  on  a  new  con- 
struction, made  by  himself,  and  his  father  afforded,  as  usual,  much 
amusement  with  his  microscope. 

EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY, 

Held  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  May  15/A,  1849. 


Mr.  Thomas  N.  R.  Morson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  President  commenced  his  address  by  congratulating  the 
Members  on  the  favourable  Report  which  was  about  to  be  read, 
observing  that  the  eight  years  which  had  passed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Society  had  not  been  unprofitably  employed.  Some- 
thing had  been  done  for  the  Members  as  well  as  for  their  successors. 
The  last  President  (Mr.  Savory)  had  introduced  the  practice  of 
reading  an  oration  to  the  Members  at  the  Anniversary.  He  (Mr. 
Morson)  should  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  follow  this  example, 
pressure  of  other  occupations  having  prevented  his  devoting  the 
needful  attention  to  the  preparation  of  such  an  address:  he 
should  therefore  attempt  no  more  than  a  running  commentary  on 
the  Report,  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  progress  of  Chemical 
Science  generally.  In  regard  to  modem  discoveries  nothing  very 
brilliant  had  occurred  during  the  past  year  :  in  fact,  the  only  one 
which  occurred  to  him,  having  a  direct  practical  reference  to  the 
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buamefls  of  the  Pharmaceutioal  Chemist,  was  the  solution  of  gun 
cotton  in  the  form  of  collodion,  whidi  had  hecome  extensively 
used  as  an  external  application.  He  would  not  enlarge  upon  a 
certain  class  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  commercially  announced 
in  the  newspapers  in  advertisements,  further  than  to  give  a  word 
of  advice  to  those  who  are  in  the  hahit  of  issuing  such  announce- 
ments, while  giving  publicity  to  their  own  preparations,  to  avoid 
disparaging  others,  or  indulging  in  language  calculated  to  create 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  to  associate  the  parties  with  the  quacks 
of  the  day. 

Recent  events  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  had  been 
unfavourable  to  the  development  of  science.  The  attention  of  the 
public  had  been  directed  more  to  the  manufacture  of  bullets  for 
the  destruction  of  life,  than  to  the  improvement  of  useful  scientific 
arts  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  President  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  three  grand  objects  of  the 
Society,  namely,  protection — professional  character — and  benevo- 
lence. The  bond  of  union  created  by  the  formation  of  the  Society 
had  been  of  great  service,  and  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  fable  of 
the  bundle  of  sticks,  which,  when  united,  could  not  easily  be  broken. 
On  several  occasions  attacks  had  been  resisted,  in  opposing  which 
individual  influence  would  have  been  ineffectual.  For  instance, 
in  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Protection  Society,  an 
insignificant  body,  it  was  true;  yet  it  was  clear  that  if  some  means 
had  not  been  adopted  to  ward  off  the  evil,  the  result  might  have 
been  injurious.  The  existence  of  a  well  organised  Society  was 
a  great  safeguard  against  such  attacks  ;  and  so  long  as  this  union 
existed,  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear  from  the  aggression  of 
the  new  faction.  The  case  of  Mr.  Wells  bad  been  indirectly 
assisted  by  the  Society,  although  the  Council  could  not  officially 
act  in  reference  to  it^  Mr.  Wells  not  being  a  Member. 

In  regard  to  education,  the  efforts  of  the  Society  had 
been  on  the  whole  quite  as  successful  as  could  be  expected.  A 
general  interest  had  arisen,  and  was  spreading  far  and  wide,  in 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  and  many  young  men,  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  school,  had  done  credit  to  themselves  and 
their  teachers.  There  was  however  reason  to  regret  the  apathy 
manifested  by  the  young  men  generally  for  whose  benefit  the 
school  was  established  ;  the  number  who  availed  themselves  of  it 
bearing  but  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  Associates  and  Ap- 
prentices within  reacn  of  the  establishment.  In  some  cases  pro- 
bably, the  business  arrangements  might  interfere,  or  the  value  of 
scientific  knowledge  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  fear  lest  the  rising 
generation  shoidd  be  superior  in  qualification  to  the  present  race 
of  Chemists,  could  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  education. 
Such  an  idea  was  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained.     The  world 
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was  always  progressing.  Every  class  in  society  must  improve^ 
and  it  coidd  not  be  supposed  that  the  Chemists  would  be  the  only 
exception.  It  was  only  on  the  ground  of  improved  qualification 
that  the  Chemists  coula  hope  to  enjoy  legislative  protection,  or  to 
raise  themselves  in  the  public  estimation. 

The  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Their  duties  were  very  onerous,  occupied  much 
time,  and  in  their  result  exerted  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  Society. 

The  scientific  world  had  sustained  a  loss  during  the  past  year 
in  the  decease  of  the  great  Berzelius ;  and  the  Society  had  to  de- 
plore the  loss  of  one  of  its  professors,  Mr.  Fownes,  who  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  Chemist. 

The  Benevolent  Fund  was  a  subject  of  congratulation,  but  in 
adverting  to  it  the  President  was  reminded  of  the  decease  of  s 
late  Member  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Tosswill,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  compiling  the  rules  now  in  force.  The  Members 
would  find  a  satisfactory  statement  respecting  the  Benevolent 
Fund  in  the  Report,  to  which  he  now  begged  to  direct  their 
attention. 

REPORT. 

The  recurrence  of  another  Anniversary  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  imposes  on  the  Council  the  duty  of  presenting  to  the 
Members  the  Eighth  Annual  Report,  in  which  the  principal 
operations  and  occurrences  afiecting  the  Society  during  the  past 
year  will  be  noticed^  as  usual,  under  separate  heads. 


Dr. 
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Wb,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  hare  examined  the  Accounts  of  the 
Pharmaceutic  AX  Society,  and  find  them  correct,  agreeably  with  the  fore- 
going Statement ;  and  tliat  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Society  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  dlst  of  December,  1848, 

On  Account  of  the  General  Fund  3 }  per  Cent.  Keduced  3000    0  d 

Benevolent  Fund 8  per  Cent.  Consols...  3447  11  8 

Druggists*  Old  Fund,New  31  per  Cents....  1036    7  1 

Life  Members' Fund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols      717  19  9 

And  we  find  that  the  following  sums  were  due  to  the  aboTe- mentioned 
Stock:— 

Life  Members*  Fund  62  18    0 

BencToIent  *•      187  15    5 

Druggists  Old     «•      49    4    9 

Henrt  Taylor. 
William  Jackson. 
Richard  ICelland. 
Alex.  Hemingway. 
Itth  April,  1849. 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  tliat  the  income  of  tho 
Society  during  the  past  year  exceeds  the  expenditure  by  the  sum 
of  £358  Vis.  6d,,  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the 
end  of  the  year  being  £46  Ss,  Sd.,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the 
same  year  there  was  a  balance  due  to  him  of  £312  9s.  Deducting 
£299  185.  2d.  diie  from  the  General  Fund  to  tlie  three  Special 
Funds  above  named,  there  is  still  a  balance  of  £o8  19^.  4d.  in 
&vour  of  the  Society,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  £795  12^.,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Benevolent  Fund  Dinner,  which  is  invested. 

There  is  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  number  of  Members  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  reported  last  year.  This  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  some  subscriptions  had  not  been  received  at  the 
time  the  account  was  closed. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  January,  the  Council 
published  an  analysis  of  the  list  of  defaulters  during  the  previous 
five  years,  with  the  result  of  a  circular  which  had  been  issued, 
reqmring  those  who  had  seceded  from  the  Society  to  return  the 
Certificate  of  Membership. 

The  Council  considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  take  this  step  for 
the  protection  of  the  Members  from  the  unfiEur  conduct  of  those 
who  had  joined  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
"  Diploma,"  and  continued  to  exhibit  this  evidence  of  their  Mem* 
bersnip  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  Members.  As  this  document 
is  becoming  every  year  more  valuable,  from  its  showing  that  the 
possessor  has  either  passed  an  examination,  or  had  been  in  the  busi- 
ness prior  to  February,  1843,  the  Council  considered  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  Society  to  avail 
itself  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Charter  and  Bye-laws.  In 
many  cases,  the  circular  above  alluded  to  produced  the  effect,  and 
the  diplomas  were  returned ;  in  others  the  arrears  have  been  paid 
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Up,  and  the  Members  re-admitted.  Some  cases  are  still  mider  the 
consideration  of  the  Council,  and  measures  are  in  progress  under 
legal  advice,  by  means  of  which  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
Council  will  be  enforced.  The  fraudulent  use  of  the  name  of  the 
Society  by  persons  who  have  never  been  connected  with  it  has 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  the  measures  above 
alluded  to  are  also  directed  to  the  suppression  of  this  description  of 
imposition. 

In  reference  to  the  list  of  defaulters,  the  Council  think  it  riglit 
to  remark,  that  the  number  of  Members  admitted  during  the  five 
years  to  which  that  list  refers,  amounts  to  720,  being  an  excess  of 
50  over  the  entire  number  of  defaulters,  of  whom  234  may  be 
accounted  for  by  death  and  other  casualties. 

FHABMACEUTICAL  LEGISLATION. 

Under  a  continued  conviction  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  undertaking  which  the  Society  has  com- 
menced, the  Council  have  devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  renewed  the  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  sanction  and  approval  it  has  always  been  considered  desirable 
to  obtain  prior  to  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament. 

A  hope  was  at  one  time  entertained  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  introduce  the  Bill ;  but  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  not  beino^  yet  accorded,  the  Council  con- 
template preparing  for  its  introduction  through  another  channel 
as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  the  general  principles  and  objects 
are  approved  by  the  Government.  The  draft  BQl,  published  last 
year  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  appeai'ed  to  require  modi- 
fication, chiefly  in  reference  to  professional  phraseology  and 
arrangement,  and  it  has  therefore  undergone  revision  by  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession.  A  copy  of  the  amended  Bill  was  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
officer  having  referred  the  Solicitor  of  the  Society  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  m'Chttlrmaii'uf  t%e  Medical  Refonu  question,  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Council  has  an  appointment  to  attend  the  Lord 
Advocate  on  the  subject.* 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  MEMBBB9  OF  THE  SOCEETT. 

During  the  past  year,  the  attention  of  the  Council  has  been 
directed  to  several  questions  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Members 
at  large  are  concerned,  and  which  afford  a  demonstration  of  the 
utility  of  a  representative  body  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Members 
in  cases  in  which  individual  influence  would  be  ine£Fectua]  or 
inoperative. 

*  At  the  interview  which  took  place  on  the  16  th  of  May,  the  Lord 
Advocate  did  not  discourage  the  deputation,  but  adjourned  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  question  to  another  interview.— (£i>.) 
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THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  ACTS, 

in  their  practical  application,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  source  of 
persecution  and  injury,  being  so  ambiguous  and  intricate  in  their 
provisions,  that  they  haye  on  many  occasions  involved  in  perplexity 
and  expense,  persons  who  had  no  intention  of  offending  against  the 
law,  but  who  had  incurred  penalties  while  they  were  not  aware  that 
they  had  transgressed^  until  this  information  arrived  in  the  form  of 
a  writ.  The  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  Council,  and  the 
applications  at  Somerset  House  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  have  led 
to  a  more  clear  and  explicit  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Stamps  respecting  the  actual  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  several  provisions  of  the  Acts ;  and  by  this  means,  many 
Members  have  escaped  penalties  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
incurred. 

THE   PROSECUTION  OP  CHEMISTS  FOR  ADMINISTERING  MEDICINES 

AND  DISPENSING  PRESCRIPTIONS, 

has  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council.  These  proceed- 
ings have  been  instituted  by  a  new  Society,  called  the  Medical 
Protection  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  collect  the  debts  of 
Medical  Practitioners,  and  to  prosecute  Chemists  and  others  for 
interfering  with  what  is  held  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
Apothecaries.  Only  one  case  has  occurred  in  which  a  Chemist 
was  the  subject  of  the  attack.  In  this  case  the  defendant  not 
being  a  Member  of  the  Society,  the  Council  could  not  officially 
interfere,  but  several  Members,  in  their  individual  capacity,  at- 
tended the*  trial,  and  assisted  in  supporting  the  rights  of  the  trade 
by  furnishing  the  requisite  evidence. 

In  the  event  of  a  similar  attack  being  made  upon  a  Member  of 
this  Society,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  come  forward 
officially  to  assist  in  the  defence.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  proceedings  are  not  likely  to  be  commenced  against 
Members  of  the  Society^  as  the  parties  concerned  in  this  prosecu* 
tion  are  too  well  aware  of  the  risk  they  would  run  in  hazarding  a 
trial  of  strength  with  a  united  body  like  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  right  to  dis- 
pense prescriptions,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and 
Druggist  ^^  in  the  eame  manner  as  fully  and  amply  as  the  said 
trade  or  business  was  carried  on"  before  the  passing  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815.  In  the  Medical  Protection  Circtdar 
for  April,  the  following  significant  observation  occurs  in  an  addre^ 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  that  body  :— 

**  The  Medical  Protection  Office  has  been  the  repositozy  of  various  ex- 
traordinary revelations,  the  particulars  of  which  must  not  be  made  public, 
but  it  hears  on  one  hand  of  an  iDfluential  body,  who,  having  a  Amd,  are 
determined  to  oppose  its  designs." 
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The  Members  of  the  Pharmaoeutical  Society  will  thus  perceive 
that  their  union  afFords  to  them  increased  secunty  &om  aggressioo, 
and  better  means  of  defence  when  attacked. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  promotion  of  a  better  system  of  professional  education  among 
the  body  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  this  country,  has  formed 
a  leading  feature  in  the  objects  and  operations  of  our  Society  from 
its  6rst  establishment  to  the  present  time.  The  association  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  was  chiefly  induced  by  a  conviction  that  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  Pharmaceutical 
Knowledge  by  Chem'ists  and  Druggists  was  requisite  in  order  to 
secure  and  maintain  to  them  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
public  and  the  Medical  profession.  The  progress  wnich  Physi- 
cians, Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries  had  made,  in  raising  the 
standards  of  qualification  among  their  members,  rendered  a  cor- 
responding advancement  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  dispensers 
of  medicines  ;  and  had  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  neglected  to 
take  part  in  the  competition  for  improvement  which  prevailed 
elsewhere,  they  would  deservedly  have  experienced  the  interference 
which  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  threatened  by  other  branches 
of  the  profession.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  was,  therefore, 
established  as  an  essential  part  of  the  means  adopted  for  raising 
the  character  and  improving  the  position  of  the  body  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists.  This  school  has  now  been  in  opeiation  for 
seven  years ;  and  although  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  lec- 
tures has  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  tliat  were  formed, 
there  b  abundant  evidence  of  the  benefits  which  it  had  conferred 
upon  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion afforded.  The  number  of  pupils,  resident  in  London,  who 
have  attended  the  lectures  during  the  last  year  has  been  smaller 
than  usual ;  but,  although  there  is  some  cause  for  discouragement 
in  this  apparent  indifference  to  the  advantages  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion, on  the  part  of  a  numerous  class  of  young  men  who  reside 
within  reach  of  the  school,  yet  it  has  been  otherwise  with  regard 
to  those  coming  from  the  country. 

The  attendance  in  the  laboratory  has  been  more  numerous 
this  year  than  in  any  previous  season.  Thirty-one  pupils  have 
entered  the  laboratory  since  October  last,  of  wnom  a  large  majo- 
rity have  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  devote  a 
certain  period  of  time  to  the  completion  of  their  professional 
education.  Thirteen  of  these  have  been  registered  Apprentices, 
and  four  were  Associates  of  the  Society.  The  remainder  were 
previously  unconnected  with  the  Society,  but  entered  the  labora- 
tory with  the  view  of  preparing  for  the  Examinations,  by  which 
alone  they  could  be  admitted  as  Members*     Eighteen  of  the 
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above  have  already  passed  the  Minor,  and  eleven  have  passed  the 
Major  Examinations. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  an  increasing  number  of  regis- 
tered Apprentices  are  thus  availing  themselves  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Society  for  the  acquirement  of  that  practical  and 
scientific  acquaintance  with  the  several  branches  of  learning  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  an  apprenticeship,  to  complete  the  qualification 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  These  young  men  having  sub- 
scribed to  the  educational  scheme  of  the  Society,  on  entering  the 
business  as  Apprentices,  have  thereby  recognised  the  necessity  for 
scientific  culture,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  those  operations 
which  are  daily  performed  at  the  counter ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  fact  of  their  being  registered,  as  the  first  step 
in  the  improved  system  of  Pharmaceutical  Education,  tends  to 
induce  habits  of  study,  and  of  application  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge^  in  anticipation  of  the  Examinations  which  they  have 
subsequently  to  pass. 

The  Council  would  urge  upon  the  consideration  of  those  pupils 
who  come  to  the  School  without  having  had  any  previous  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  scientific  instruction  in  Chemical  and  Phar- 
maceutical operations,  or  of  studying  systematically  the  branches 
of  science  connected  with  their  art,  that  it  will  be  greatly  to  their 
interest  to  devote  such  a  length  of  time  to  these  studies  as  shall 
enable  them  to  become  well  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  Che- 
mistry, Botany,  and  Materia  Medica.  The  mere  superficial  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects  which  may  be  gained  in  a  few  months,  is 
generally,  to  a  great  extent,  evanescent,  being  insuffijient  to 
form  a  permanent  foundation,  to  which  the  occasional  expe- 
rience of  subsequent  years  might  add  strength  and  stability,  and 
by  the  continued  cultivation  and  application  of  which,  lasting 
benefits  might  be  conferred  upon  the  possessor.  They  trust  that 
the  faoilities  for  scientific  culture  tvhich  are  afforded  in  the  lecture 
room,  the  laboratory,  the  extensive  museum,  and  the  library  of  the 
Society,  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  mere  means  for  enabling 
pupils  to  pass  an  examination ;  but  rather  that  the  examination 
should  be  viewed  as  a  stimulus  to  the  student  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  degree  of  proficiency  that  shall  render  him  more  successful  in 
his  professional  pursuits,  more  creditable  to  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  more  useful  to  the  public. 

The  Council  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  ^m  havbg 
observed  that,  although  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  laboratory 
has  increased,  yet  a  larger  proportion  of  tnem  have  latterly  en- 
tered for  short  periods  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  scheme 
of  education  provided  by  the  Society  extends  through  a  period  of 
ten  months  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  subject?  QOippii^^  in  this 

VOL.  vni,  i  R 
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scheme,  -with  referenoe  to  wUch  a  well  qualified  Phannaceatist 
sl^ould  be  ignorant. 

BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  Council  have  much  satisfaction  in  referring  to  the  suocen- 
ful  result  of  the  means  adopted  last  year  for  augmenting  this 
fund,  which  continues  steaduy  to  increase  in  importance.  It  is 
also  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  have  hitherto  been  no  applicants 
for  permanent  relief  from  this  source ;  for  while  it  affords  evidence 
of  exemption  among  the  Members  from  those  visitations  to  which 
even  the  most  prosperous  are  exposed,  it  has  admitted  of  annual 
investments  bemg  made,  by  wnich  more  efficient  provision  is 
secured  against  the  time  of  need. 

In  conclusion  the  Council  would  remark,  that  in  taking  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  progress  of  the  Society,  they  think  there  is 
ground  for  encouragement  and  satisfaction.  The  individual 
Members  of  the  Society  have  been  strengthened  in  the  means  of 
defence  asfainst  threatened  aggression,  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  mutual  co-operation,  and  stimulated  through  the  influence  of 
association  in  the  acquirement  of  improved  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  ;  and  the  body  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  have  been 
relieved  from  the  stigma  which  previously  attached  to  them,  for 
being  unorganized  and  disunited,  having  no  provision  for  profes- 
sional education,  and  no  test  of  qualification  for  the  responsible 
duties  in  which  they  are  engaged. 


AIt.Phillips,  of  Luton,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  observing, 
that  it  was  so  complete  and  wdl  digested,  that  it  had  done  much  to 
remove  some  doubts  which  had  previously  existed  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
value  of  the  Society.  Gompanng  the  income  with  the  expenditure, 
it  was  satisfactory  to  find  the  balance  on  the  right  side ;  and  m  looking 
over  the  items,  he  thought  some  of  them  so  moderate  in  amount,  as  to 
evince  much  economy  and  care  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds.  He 
would  mention,  for  instance,  the  Professors*  fees,  the  Library,  the  Law 
Costs,  and  the  Journal.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  an  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  Journal,  and  sug^sted  that  a  fund  might  be  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  to  be  applied  in  its  enlargement,  and  in  payment 
for  original  articles.  The  defensive  operations  of  the  Society  were, 
he  thougbt,  very  important,  as  it  is  well  Imown  that  old  laws  are  some- 
times revived,  and  obsolete  enactments,  when  thus  raked  up,  may 
become  oppressive,  unless  some  means  of  resistance  exist.  Tb  com- 
plete the  operations  commenced  by  the  Societv,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
must  be  obtained,  and  he  hoped  this  would  shortly  be  the  case.  It 
was  natural  and  proper  that  each  generation  should  improve  in  attain- 
ments. Some  Chemists  of  the  present  day  had  done  volxmtarily  what 
their  successors  would  be  obliged  to  do.  Much  credit  was  due  to  those 
who  thus  distinguished  themselves  without  the  stimulus  of  an  Act 
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of  Parliament,  but  the  majority  required  this  stimulas.    He  had  much 
pleanire  in  moving, 

"  That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Societj." 

Mr.  BoTC£,  of  Chertsey,  seconded  the  Resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  made  a  few  observalions  on  some  of  the  subjects 
introduced  in  the  Report,  stating  several  cases  in  which  the  Society 
had  afforded  pecuniary  advantc^  to  the  Members,  by  saving  tiiem 
from  penalties  originatii^  in  frauds,  which  had  been  exposed  and 
frustrated.  He  pomted  out  the  importance  of  watching  any  pro- 
ceedings which  might  take  place  anectin^  the  general  mterests  of 
Chemists,  observing,  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wells,  if  the  needful 
evidence  had  not  been  at  hand,  the  statements  of  the  counsel  for  the 

Elaintiff  might  have  influenced  the  jury,  and  thus  a  precedent  might 
ave  been  created,  which  would  have  given  rise  to  many  other  prose- 
cutions, each  being  attended  with  much  annoyance  and  expense.  The 
Medical  Protection  Society  had  been  more  quiet  since  the  defeat,  and 
he  trusted  that,  by  continued  vigilance,  its  ridiculous  endeavours  to 
suppress  Dispensing  Chemists  would  be  frustated.  In  one  part  of  the 
Report  the  language  was  less  strong  than  the  circumstances  appeared 
to  warrant.  He  aUuded  to  the  apathy  of  the  yoimg  men  m  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  lectures.  The  Council  were  unwilling  to  be 
too  severe  on  this  subject,  but  he  (Mr.  Bell)  might  in  his  individual 
capacitv  appeal  to  his  brother  Members,  and  ask  them  whether  they 
exerted  tnemselves  properly  in  encouraging  their  youn^  men  to 
attend  ?  He  was  sure  they  would  find  it  conducive  to  their  mterest  to 
do  so.  He  had  observed  in  his  own  experience,  that  those  young  men 
who  were  most  desirous  of  improvement  were  the  most  useful  hands ; 
and  he  adopted  the  practice  of^raising  the  salaries  of  those  who  passed 
a  creditable  examination.  Experience  had  shown  that  this  encourage- 
ment to  industry  was  well  bestowed  and  amply  repaid  in  the  more 
efficient  services  of  young  men  thus  qualified.  The  improvement  of 
the  Journal  having  been  fuluded  to,  he  thought  it  right  to  observe,  that 
the  plan  proposed  already  existed  to  a  certam  extent,  no  expense  being 
spared  in  the  purchase  of  original  articles  when  opportunity  offered, 
and  in  the  illustration  by  wood-cuts,  when  the  subjects  appeared  to 
require  it. 
Mr.  Hallows  moved 

'^  That  the  Thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  g^ven  to  the  Council  for 
their  services  during  the  past  year." 

Mr.  CoKSTANCB  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Hesbing,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  returned  thanks.  He  was 
glad  to  find  the  balance  on  the  right  side,  though  sm^ ;  he  always 
objected  to  the  words  ^^  balance  due  to  the  treasurer,^'  and  hoped  that 
this  would  not  occur  agtdn.  He  was  glad  the  meeting  concurred  with 
him  in  considering  the  Report  favourable,  and  thought  some  benefit 
had  arisen  from  a  recent  visit  of  one  of  the  Memb^  of  Council  to 
Newcastle.    The  Members  in  the  Country  were  banning  to  see  more 
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clearly  the  value  of  the  Society  as  a  means  of  protecting  their  interests. 
In  asking  for  protection^  the  Chemists  must  prove  that  they  wish  to 
improve  themselves,  and  do  what  is  right,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of 
respect.  The  Benevolent  Fund  appeared  to  be  flourishing.  In  this 
matter,  deeds  were  better  than  words,  and  the  subscription  raised  at 
the  dinner  might  be  considered  a  prelude  to  future  prosperity.  If  the 
Members  would  support  the  Council,  he  trusted  all  the  objects  of  the 
Society  would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Edwakds  explained,  in  reference  to  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  that  the  Professors*  fees  were  not  included  under  the  head  of 
Salaries,  but  in  the  item  of  lectures;  and  wished  the  Members  to 
understand  that  all  the  Professors  engaged  were  men  of  the  first 
eminence. 

Mr.  FoBDBED,  observing  how  small  a  sum  was  received  as  fees  from 
Students,  suggested  that  the  lectures  might  be  thrown  open  without 
fee,  which  he  thought  would  secure  a  good  attendance. 

Mr.  Peblsr  observed  that  the  subject  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
sidered. It  was  thought  that  the  small  sum  required  as  fees  could 
not  be  an  obstacle.  The  Country  Members  mi^t  complain  if  the 
lectures  were  thrown  open  without  fee  to  those  in  Xondon.  He  hoped 
an  improvement  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Bell  said  the  experience  of  the  Council  had  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  reduction  of  the  fees  would  not  have  the  desired  effect. 
The  fees  were  originally  less  than  at  present :  the  attendance  was  not 
very  good.  The  Council  doubled  the  fees,  and  the  number  of  Students 
increased.  It  was  easy  to  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  not  so 
easy  to  make  him  drink.  If  youn^  men  had  not  the  good  sense  to 
attend  lectures  at  the  moderate  fees  charged  by  the  Society,  they 
would  not  attend  even  if  they  were  paid ;  and  if  they  could  attend  for 
nothing  they  certainly  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  come. 

Mr.  Standbinq,  of  Manchester,  confirmed  this  opinion.  Some  time 
aoro  a  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  at  Manchester  at  a  small  fee. 
The  attendance  was  pretty  good.  Another  course  was  delivered  with- 
out fee,  and  the  attendance  was  worse.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  education  would  be  compulsory.  The  Members  in  the 
country  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  apathy  of  the  London  Assistants 
and  Apprentices. 

]VIr.  Waugh  observed  that  as  long  as  the  Society  is  voluntary  every 
thing  must  be  done  by  individual  exertions  and  influence,  by  prevailing 
on  young  men  to  go,  making  it  easy  for  them,  and  instilling  into  their 
minds  a  desire  for  knowledge.  This  would  do  more  good  than  re- 
ducing the  fees. 

Mr.  HuMPAGE  thought  the  Members  and  Associates  were  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  He  fire- 
quently  came  in  contact  with  Chemists  in  the  country,  who  asked 
"  What  is  going  on  ? — is  the  Society  doing  anything  ?"  He  generally 
inquired,  "  Do  you  read  the  Journal  ?" — and  the  usual  answer  was 
"  No."    Which  accounted  for  the  questions. 

The  Chairman  then  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  list  of  Candidates 
for  election  as  Members  of  Council,  in  the  place  of  those  who  go  out 
of  office  by  lot,  agreeably  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter ;  and  no 
other  names  having  been  proposed,  the  list  was  carried  as  follows : 
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Bartlett,  Williav,  1,  Brittin 

Terrace,  Chelsea 
Bell,  Jacob,  338,  Oxford  Street 
Bird,  William  L.,  42,  Castle  Street, 

Orfird  Market 
Davenport,   John  T.,  33,  Great 

Bussell  Street 
Earland,  John,  172,  Bond  Street 
Edwards,  George,  Spital  Street, 

Dartford 
Garle,  John,  12,  Kensington  Ter- 
race, Gravel  Pits 
GiFFORD,  Joseph,  104,  Strand 
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Mr.  Hooper,  of  Russell  Street,  moved,  and  Mr.  Obridge  seconded 
a  vote  of  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bell,  for  his  attention  to  tlie  interests  of  the 
Society,  as  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 

The  resolution  having  been  carried,  Mr.  Bell  acknowledged  the 
compliment,  observing  that  he  had  always  felt  much  satisfaction  in 
doing  his  part  towar£  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and 
hoped  it  would  continue  to  increase  in  strength  and  influence.  It  was 
only  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Council,  Jjacked  by  the  Members  at 
lai^e,  that  this  could  be  attained. 

Mr.  Hallows  moved  a  vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Chairman,  alluding 
to  his  services  as  President,  an  office  which  had  been  filled  by  several 
predecessors  much  respected  and  esteemed ;  he  also  adverted  to  the 
Conversazione  given  by  the  President  on  the  previous  evening,  which 
had  given  much  satisfaction  to  all  the  Members  and  Visitors,  besides 
affording  useful  information  by  the  exhibition  of  numerous  interesting 
objects  of  art  and  science. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  haying  briefly  returned  thanks,  and  vacated  his 
seat,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bell,  and 

Mr.  Waugh,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Laboratory  of 
the  Society,  moved  "  That  the  Thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  Mr. 
Redwood,  for  his  kmd  attention  to  the  Pupils  underliis  tuition." 

Mr.  Ralph  Stamper  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Redwood  returned  thanks,  and  the  Meeting  then  separated. 
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OF  THE  PLANT  WHICH  YIELDS  PATCHOULY. 

BT  DB.  FELLBTXEB-SAITTEXiET. 

The  odorous  and  for  some  years  past  very  fashionable  leaves  called 
Patchoulyy  employed  by  ladies  as  a  perfume,  and  for  driving  away 
insects*,  is  an  undershrub  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Patchouli  by 
amateurs  and  in  botanical  gardens.  The  leaves  of  our  plant  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Patchouly  of  the  perfumers :  not  so  the  leaves 
of  Pascalia  glaitca^  Ort.,  one  of  the  Composites,  frequently  called  by 
horticulturbts  Patchoidy,  but  which  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
genuine  Patchoulv,  and  have,  moreover,  a  terebinthinate  odour  which 
readily  distinguishes  them  from  the  leaves  used  by  perAimers. 

By  its  foliage  and  habit,  the  Patchouly,  especially  when  cultivated 
in  pots,  much  resembles  many  Indian  and  hot-house  plants ;  but  par- 
ticularly Volkameria,  and  especiallv  Clerodendnan.  Some  persons 
have  considered  it  to  be  one  of  the  Verbenaces ;  but  this  is  an  error, 
for  it  is  a  labiate  plant ;  and  Endlicher  and  Ad.  de  Jussieu  were  very 
near  the  truth  when  they  declared  it  to  be  a  species  of  Coleus.  Having 
found  that  it  was  an  undescribed  species  of  Pogostemoii^  M.  de  Tristan 
and  myself  have  riven  it  the  specific  name  of  ratchouly,  as  being,  in 
our  opinion,  preferable  to  any  other ;  for  it  is  by  this  name  that  it  is 
generally  known. 

FOOOSTXMOM  PATCBOULT. 

p.  pubescent ;  stem  shrubby,  procumbent  at  the  base  ;  leaves  petiolate» 
ovate  acute,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base ;  coarsely  dentate  ;  spikes  f  termini 
and  axillary,  on  long  pedundes,  inteirnpted  at  the  base ;  cymes  denser 
longer  than  the  bracts ;  bractlets  shorter  by  half  than  the  calyx ;  tube  of 
the  coroUa  exserted ;  upper  lip  spotted  ;  teeth  of  the  frnctiferoos  calyx 
oonnivent,  lanceolate. 

Deserqttion, 

An  underskrub,  procumbent  at  the  base ;  2  metres  (G^-feet)  and  more 
kmg  ;  denuded  below  ;  somewhat  ash-grey ;  pubescent. 

Boot  fibrous. 

Stem  at  the  base  scarcely  exceeding  the  thickness  of  the  index  finger ; 
or  many  stems,  2>3,  thinner,  shorter,  unequal  in  thickness  and  length. 

Principal  branches  elongated  slender  ;  the  old  ones  like  the  stems,  the 
adult  ones  obsoletely,  the  young  ones  perfectly,  tetragonal ;  the  interoodet, 
at  least  the  lower  ones,  long,  oUong,  and  somewhat  incrassate  at  the  base, 
with  two  opposite  furrows,  which  are  deeper  in  dried  specimens. 


•  The  ladies  will  regret  to  find  that  these  leaves  no  more  possess  the 
property  of  driving  away  insects  than  the  flowering  tops  of  lavender  and 
thyme,  powdered  pepper,  camphor,  retiver  (Amdr(^f)ogoii  mvrkatum  Beanv.), 
and  many  other  substances  to  which  the  same  property  has  been  assigned. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  it  is  not  to  these  substances,  but  to  the  precau- 
tions with  which  their  use  is  accompanied,  that  the  supposed  good  effects 
of  their  employment  are  in  reality  referable. 

t  Dr.  Pelletier-Sautelet  terms  the  spiciform  inflorescence  of  this  plant, 
apic€utra,  for  which  Mr.  Bentham  (De  Candolle*s  Prodromiu^  pars,  xii, 
p.  153)  has  substituted  the  word  spica  — Transl.  Ph.  J. 
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Leaves  opposite,  one  a  little  smaller,  on  long  stalks  which  are  longer  than 
one*half  the  blade,  broadly  ovate,  acute,  at  the  base  wedge-shaped,  and 
shortly  attenuated,  coarsely  or  acutely,  or  rather  acutely  unequally  dupli- 
cato-dentate,  somewhat  serrate,  the  teeth  being  obtusely,  or  rather  acutely 
serrated,  soft,  green  above,  paler  beneath,  strong  smelling,  with  smaU 
innumerable  glands  visible  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  lens. 

Infloreacence  spiciforOL 

Peduncles  long,  shorter  by  about  half  than  the  spike,  sometimes  equaL 

Spikes  ienrdnBl  and  lufteral,  somewhat  panicled,  the  terminal  ones  8 
centimetres  (about  3^  inches)  in  length  at  the  most,  interrupted  at  the 
base,  the  lateral  ones  shorter  or  equal  to  the  entire  leaves. 

Bracts  [floral  leaves]  broad-lanceolate,  on  both  sides  acute,  quite  entire, 
not  unfrequentl^  pale  violet  at  the  apex. 

Whorls  (VerticiUastri)  crowded,  dense,  longer  than  the  bracts. 

Cymss^  many  flowered,  sessile,  surrounded  by  bracts. 

Biacdets  [bracts]  apnrest,  disposed  in  3  or  4  rows,  quite  entire,  on  both 
sides  acute,  the  external  ones  broad-lanceolate,  half  as  long  as  the  calyx 
corering  the  internal  narrower  ones,  the  inferior  ones  linear. 

Flowers  closely  crowded,  sesmle,  inodorous. 

Estivation  of  the  calyx,  valvular. 

Cafyx  obovato-lanceolate,  subfUsiform^  6  millimetres  [nearly  \  of  an 
inch]  long,  subacute  at  the  base,  5-toothed,  5-8triated,  the  nerves  opposed 
to  the  teeth.  TeeA  equal,  lanceolate,  acute,  pubescent  within.  Tube 
oboonical. 

CoroUa  bilabiate,  smooth  and  whitish.  Tube  exserted.  Upper  lip 
obtusely  34obed  ;  the  lobes  marked  with  a  purple  spot  evanescent  after 
flowering,  unequal,  quite  entire  ;  the  spots  confluent  at  the  base.  Lower 
lip  almost  one-half  shorter  than  the  upper  one,  quite  entire. 

Stamens^  four  didynamous,  nearly  equaL  Filaments  straight,  with  long, 
unequal,  flexuous,  spreading  violet  or  bluish  purple  hairs,  resembling  the 
colour  of  the  flower.  Anthers  small,  roundish,  compressed,  uniloculiu:  by 
confluence,  pale  yellow,  after  flowering  whitish.  Connectivum  scarcely 
any.    Pollen  yellowish,  afterwards  whitish. 

IHstU  very  smooth,  usuafly  somewhat  longer  than  the  stamens.  Style 
filiform,  very  pale  purplish,  below  whitish,  at  the  apex  deeply  cleft. 
Stigmata  punctiform,  whitish,  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Ovaries 
four,  distinct,  whitish,  ovoid,  obtuse.  Gynophore,  beneath  convex,  sub- 
hemiffpfaerical,  almost  entire  at  the  margin,  sometimes  glanduliferous  at  the 
base. 

Mature  calyx  and  fruit  not  seen. 

Grows  probably  in  humid  places. 

Flowered  at  Orleans  on  the  14th  February.  [It  has  recently  flowered  at 
the  Eew  Ckurdens.] 

[We  have  already  laid  before  our  readers  some  account  of  PatcfuntU,  see 
PhagrmaceiKtkal  Joamalj  vol.  iv.,  p.  80, 1844»  and  voL  vi,  p.  432, 1847.  A 
very  interesting  account  of  it  is  given  by  Br.  Wallidi  in  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessj's  Bengal  Dispensatorg  (p.  493, 1842),  the  most  important  parts  of 
whieh  were  embodied  in  Dr.  Pereira's  notice  of  Patchouli  in  the  4th  voL 
of  tiie  Pharmaceutical  JountaL—^v,  Ph.  J.] 


POGOSTEMON  PATCHOULT. 

■.  FlamilDCtopafnUimliln.  t.  AOomim*! 

e.  Op«  of  tba  Uctttl  Ihtci. 
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SPURIOUS  CHEMICALS. 

We  baye  repeatedly  bad  occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  tne 
readers  of  this  Journal  to  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  It  is  now 
our  duty  to  notice  a  system,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  not  of  adulteration,  but  of  the  wholesale  sub- 
stitution of  comparatively  worthless  compounds,  for  valuable  and 
powerful  medicinal  agents.  Within  the  last  few  years  compounds 
of  valerianic  acid  with  oxide  of  iron,  with  oxide  of  zinc,  and  with 
quina,  have  been  introduced  into  medical  practice  as  efficacious 
remedies^  especially  in  hysteria,  and  other  affections  of  the  nervous 
and  uterine  system,  and  in  fevers.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has 
been  devoted  by  practical  Chemists  to  the  preparation  of  these 
valerianates^  and  several  processes  for  making  them  have  been 
published  in  this  and  other  Joumalse  The  valerianates,  however, 
nave  always,  and  necessarily,  been  expensive  preparations,  yet  the 
use  of  them  has  been  gradually  extended  in  consequence  of  the 
testimony  borne  to  their  great  efficacy.  Increased  demand  led  to 
competition  in  the  supply,  which  has  recently  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion, by  some  manufacturers,  of  a  system  of  substitutions  that 
woidd  have  speedily  brought  a  valuable  set  of  remedies  into  dis- 
repute, had  not  the  fraudulent  practice  been  detected. 

Citrate  and  tartrate  of  iron,  flavoured  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
valerian,  has  been  extensively  supplied  for  valerianate  of  iron ;  and 
acetate  of  zinc,  flavoured  in  the  same  way,  has  been  substituted  for 
valerianate  of  zinc  ;  and  these  spurious  compounds  have  been  sold 
at  prices  which,  although  defying  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
genuine  valerianates,  have  nevertheless  been  twenty  or  thirty 
times  greater  than  the  commercial  value  of  the  substituted  articles. 
For  valerianate  of  quina  the  disulphate  of  that  base,  with  a  little 
oil  of  valerian  to  disguise  iti  has  been  in  like  manner  substituted. 

Thus  compounds  have  been  supplied  for  the  three  medicinal 
valerianates,  which  have  not  contained  a  particle  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  constituents  which  should  have  been  present,  namely, 
the  valerianic  acid. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  frauds  which  have  been  practised, 
we  have  no  doubt,  upon  many  of  our  readers,  we  proceed  to  point 
out  the  means  of  detecting  them. 

1.  The  &ue  valeriancUesh&ve  1.   The  spurious  imitations^ 

a   sour,  disagreeable,  and  very  being  flavoured  with  oil  of  va- 

per8istent,although  not  powerful  lerian,   smell  strongly  of  that 

smell,  which  is  essentially  dif-  substance, 
ferent  from  that  of  oil  of  vale- 
rian. 
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2.  The  true  valerianaie  of 
iron  is  almost  entirely  insoluble 
in  water ;  and  the  valerianate  of 
quina  fuses  into  oily  globules  in 
boilinfi"  water,  and  dissolves  witli 
difficulty.  They  are  both  finely 
soluble  in  spirit. 


2.  The  spurious 
of  iron  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
water,  especially  when  aided 
with  a  little  heat ';  it  is  insolnble 
in  spirit  The  spurious  wih- 
rianate  of  qtdna  is  soluble  in 
about  thirty  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and,  as  the  solution  cool^ 
it  is  deposited  in  acicular  crys- 
tals, which  have  the  bitter  taste 
and  other  characters  of  disul- 
phate  of  quina. 

3.  The  spurious  valeriantxies, 
when  addei  to  water,  will  sen&- 
rally  yield  a  thin  film  of  oH, 
which  floats  on  the  surface,  and 
is  easily  detected  as  oil  of  vale- 
rian. On  heating  the  liquid  this 
oil  is  driven  off,  without  other- 
wise decomposing  the  salt,  and 
no  further  indication  of  valerian 
will  afterwards  be  obtained.  On 
treating  them  with  diluted  hy- 
drochloric acid  there  is  no  vale- 
rianic acid  set  free. 


3.  The  true  valerianates^ 
when  mixed  with  a  little  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  are  decom- 
posed, and  the  valerianic  acid 
being  set  free,  rises  like  oil  to 
the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid.  To 
get  this  character  it  is  necessary 
to  operate  upon  from  five  to  ten 
grains  of  the  specimen,  and  to 
avoid  the  use  of  too  much  of  the 
diluted  acid,  as  valerianic  acid  is 
soluble  in  about  thirty  parts  of 
water.  The  liberated  valerianic 
acid  has  the  sour,  disagreeable, 
and  very  persistent  smell,  which 
to  a  slight  extent  is  perceived 
in  its  salts,  but  it  is  readily  dis- 
tingubhed  from  that  of  oil  of 
valerian. 

4.  Tfie  'true  valerianatesy 
when  mixed  with  a  little  proof 
spirit,  and  one-fourth  the  volume 
of  oil  of  vitriol  is  then  carefully 
added,  will  yield  valerianic  ether, 
which  is  recognised  by  its  agree- 
able fruity  smell,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  pine-apple. 
This  ether  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished in  smell  from  butyric 
ether. 

The  foregoing  tests  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  true  vale- 
rianates from  the  spurious  substitutes  above  mentioned,  but  theie 
is  reason  to  believe  that  other  substitutions  have  been  practised, 
although  not  so  extensively.     We  have  met  with  a  specimen  of 


4.  The  spurious  valerianaies 
yield  no  valerianic  ether;  but  the 
spurious  valerianate  of  zine^ 
when  treated  as  above,  yields 
acetic  ether,  which  is  eaoiy  de- 
tected. 
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so-called  yalerianate  of  iron,  which  is  OTidently  not  what  its  name 
indicates,  and  yet  it  contains  neither  citrate,  tartrate,  nor  acetate. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  hrown  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
spirit.  It  smells  of  yalerianic  acid,  bnt  on  being  decomposed 
with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  yields  no  appreciable  qoantitj 
of  the  oily  product.  We  have  not  nad  time  to  submit  this  speci- 
men to  a  careful  examination,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  true  yaleriaiiate  of  iron  by  its  being  insoluble  in  spirit, 
while  the  latter  dissolves  freely  in  this  menstruum,  even  without 
the  appHcation  of  heat.  This  suspected  specimen  is  also  distin- 
guished from  the  genuine  by  its  behayiour  when  heated  in  a 
platinum  crucible. 

The  true  valerianate^  if  care-  The  mepeeted  tpecimen  does 

fully  heated,  fuses,  gives  off  not  fiiae.  or  give  off  any  appre- 
yalerianic  acid  undecomposed,  ciable  quantity  of  valerianic  acid, 
then  as  the  heat  is  increased,  The  vapour  does  not  readily  in- 
bums  with  a  luminous  flame,  flame,  and  the  odour  emitted  is 
and  emits  a  very  offensive  odour,      not  ofifensive. 

The  residue  of  oxide  of  iron  is  the  same  in  both  specimens, 
namely,  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  acid  originally  present  is 
organic. 

Where  mere  adulteration  is  practised,  the  detection  of  the  fraud 
is  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  the  cases  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  alluded,  the  cupidity  of  the  manufacturer  having  for- 
tunately, in  these  cases,  blinded  his  discretion,  so  that  a  speedy 
exposure  of  the  practice  was  inevitable. 

About  three  years  ag^,  as  we  And  frx>ra  the  Journal  de 
Pharmaeie,  much  of  the  valerianate  of  zinc  met  with  in  Paris  was 
found  to  have  been  made  with  butyric  acid,  instead  of  valerianic 
acid.  The  butyrate  thus  substituted  was  of  a  more  beautiful  and 
crystalline  appearance  than  the  true  yalerianate,  but  it  did  not 
essentially  differ  in  character,  and  the  detection  of  the  fraud,  by 
satisfactory  tests,  was  not  easily  accomplished.  A  paper  was 
published  on  the  subject  by  Messrs.  Laroque  and  Huraut,  in  which 
they  recommend  the  use  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of 
copper  for  disting^hing  yalerianic  from  butyric  acid.  Id  the 
use  of  this  test,  however,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  elimi- 
nate the  acid  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  salt  and  separating 
the  volatile  acid  by  distillation.  When  butyric  acid  is  added  to 
the  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  a  bluish  white  pre- 
cipitate is  immediately  formed  ;  but  on  adding  yalerianic  acid  in 
like  manner,  there  is  no  immediate  appearance  of  precipitation  or 
turbidity  of  the  liquid,  but  on  shaking  it,  oily  drops,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  separate,  partly  rising  to  the  surface  and  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  paruy  falling  to  the  bottom.  These  oily 
globules  consbt  of  anhydrous  valerianate  of  copper,  which  retains 
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this  condition  sometimes  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  but  it  ulti- 
mately becomes  hydrated,  and  then  forms  a  bluish  g^reen  crystal- 
line powder. 

The  greatest  possible  vigilance  and  care  are  reqtusite  on  the 
part  of  those  supplying  compounds,  such  as  we  are  here  noticing, 
for  medicinal  use.  Some  of  these  compounds  have  been  but  little 
studied  by  Chemists,  and  the  means  of  disting^shing  them  by 
chemical  tests  is  not  always  complete  or  satisfactory.  If  manu- 
facturers are  disposed  to  be  dishonest,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
detect  all  their  fraudulent  practices ;  and  a  single  individual  may 
thus  entail  discredit  upon  hundreds  of  unconscious  dupes,  who  be- 
come the  venders  or  dispensers  of  spurious  or  sophisticated  articles. 
The  injury  thus  inflicted  on  medical  science  is  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  for  what  becomes  of  the  value  of  medical  experience  with 
reference  to  the  action  of  remedies,  if  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  their  identity  ?  A  Physician  sees  an  account  of  the  great 
benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  the  administration  of  vale- 
rianate of  zinc  or  iron  in  some  very  troublesome  complaints.  He 
prescribes  the  remedy,  but  after  a  lengthened  trial  finds  it  to  be 
unavailing,  and  accordingly  he  discards  it  from  his  Materia 
Medica,  unless,  perchance,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  remedy  employed  was  entirely  different  from  that 
prescribed,  and  then  the  dispenser  and  the  wholesale  vender  are 
alike  involved  in  the  mortification  and  disgrace  of  having  obstruct^ 
the  efforts  of  science  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted.  Is 
it  not  too  often  the  case  that  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  Physician 
are  stultified  by  practices  such  as  it  has  now  been  our  painful  duty 
to  record  and  to  reprobate  ? 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a  case  came  w^ithin  our  knowledge 
in  which  a  medical  man,  being  desirous  of  trying  the  action  of 
different  ansBsthetic  agents,  made  a  series  of  experiments  with 
Dutch  liquid.  Having  complained  of  the  price  charged  for  the 
first  specimen  which  he  obtained,  further  supplies  were  procured 
from  a  different  source  ;  but  after  devotinor  much  time  to  the  in- 
vestigation  of  the  medicinal  action  of  the  remedy,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  publishing  the  results,  what  must  have  been  his  mortifica- 
tion to  find  that  the  substance  he  had  used  was  not  Dutch  liquid 
at  all,  but  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  spirit ! 
The  physical  characters  of  chloroform  and  Dutch  liquid  arc  so 
similar  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  taste,  smell,  or 
general  appearance ;  and  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  to  chloroform, 
gives  to  the  latter  the  property  of  burning,  and  reduces  its  specific 
gravity,  so  as  to  assimilate  in  these  respects  with  Dutch  liquid. 
The  ftraud  was  ultimately  detected  in  the  case  alluded  to  by  mixing 
some  of  the  spurious  article  with  water,  when  the  spirit  was  sepa- 
rated, reducing  the  volume  of  the  liquid  to  one-half,  and  this  was 
found  to  be  no  longer  combustible. 
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The  practice  of  medicine  is  either  based  upon  principles  which 
Lave  been  established  by  the  careful  observation  of  the  action  of 
remedial  agents,  or  it  is  a  system  of  quackery  and  deception.  Yet 
it  is  obvious  that  all  observations  must  be  worse  than  worthlesSi 
and  that  no  step  can  be  taken  in  the  advancement  of  the  science 
of  medicine  as  a  remedial  art,  imless  wel^  defined  agents  be  em- 
ployed, and  their  identity  be  constantly  maintained.  How  great, 
then,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  dispenser  of  medicines  I  How 
greatly  is  the  Physician  dependent  upon  his  intelligence,  integrity, 
and  skill ! — and  now  much  does  it  behove  the  public  to  require  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  medicine  shall  be 
competent  for  the  performance  of  their  responsible  duties ! 


ON  A  NEW  SOET  OF  BALSAM  OF  COPAIVA. 

BT  L.  P0S8ETT. 

The  different  sorts  of  balsam  of  copaiva  hitherto  found  in  commerce, 
are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  acid  (an  acid  resin)  copaivic  acid, 
in  consequence  of  vliich,  they,  if  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with 
sohitions  of  potash  or  ammonia,  form  therewith  a  more  or  less  clear  solu- 
tion, from  which  in  the  latter  case,  crystals  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  pre- 
cipitate after  some  time.  If  this  reaction  did  not  take  place,  the  balsam 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  adulterated  with  fixed  oils,  turpentine,  &c. 
Becently,  however,  a  balsam  has  been  introduced  into  commerce,  which 
does  not  show  this  reaction,  and,  notwithstanding,  is  not  adulterated.  This 
sort  was  imported  from  London  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  firms 
tliere,  and  was  accompanied  with  the  assurance  that  the  article  was 
unadulterated,  and  came  from  the  Brazils.  This  statement  was  supported 
by  analysis,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  therefrom  is,  that  some  species 
of  Copaifera,  or  of  some  allied  genus,  yields  a  balsam  which  possesses  great 
resemblance  to  the  common  balsam  of  copaiva,  and  yet  essentially  differs 
in  its  nature  from  it. 

The  balsam  in  question  is  thinner,  of  a  lighter  yellow  colour  than  the 
common  kind,  so  that  it  is  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  latter  b}'  this 
character.  It  possesses  the  peculiar  disagreeable  smell  of  the  balsam  of 
copaiva,  and  the  peculiar  persistent  taste,  in  perfect  purity.  The  specific 
gravity  is  0.94.  Mixed  with  solutions  of  potash  or  ammonia,  it  remains  in 
all  proportions  turbid,  and  never  forms  a  saponaceous  mixture  with  them  ; 
after  some  time  it  again  separates  from  these  liquids.  In  alcohol  it  does 
not  perfectly  dissolve,  which  the  common  kind  readily  does,  but  forms  with 
it  a  milky  liquid.  This  originates  from  a  resin  contained  in  it,  which  does 
not  dissolve  in  alcohoL  It  contains  82  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  18  per  cent,  of 
resin. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  volatile  oil  in  a  pure  state,  the  balsam  was  distilled 
with  the  addition  of  water.  By  this  process,  one  part  of  oil,  and  about 
thirty-two  parts  of  water  were  obtained  The  distilled  oil  was  again  sub- 
jected to  distillation  with  a  fresh  addition  of  water,  and  the  thus  obtained 
oil,  which  was  clear  like  water,  was  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a 
thick,  colourless  oil,  of  a  strong  and  pure  copaiva  smell,  and  of  an  acrid, 
burning  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.91  ;  the  boiling  point  is  at 
485^  Fahr.  The  boilmg  oil  readily  becomes  decomposed  by  the  heat.  It 
assumes  a  yellowish  colour,  becomes  viscid,  then  brown,  thick,  and 
glutinous,  and  at  last  is  perfectly  decomposed,  whilst  carbon  is  separated: 
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hence  the  specific  grayity  of  the  yapour  could  oot  be  detenuned.  With 
ether  it  can  be  mixed  in  all  proportiona,  but  not  so  with  abflolute  aloofao^ 
of  which  a  rather  large  quantity  is  required  fbr  perfectly  disaolriiig  ft 
In  oominon  alcohol  it  &Bolyes  but  with  great  difficulty  ;  if  dry  ammoniacal 
gas  be  passed  into  it,  it  rapidly  absorbs  it,  and  oomblnet  witii  it  to  form  a 
reddish-brown  fluid,  whidi,  if  saturated,  fumes  in  the  air.  Neltfaer  by 
leaying  it  at  rest,  nor  by  cooling  it,  could  a  crystallizable  oompound  be 
obtained  from  this  solution^ 

According  to  an  analysis  of  this  ral,  it  belongs  to  the  carbo-hydrogen 
oils  firee  from  oxygen,  and  is  composed  after  the  general  formula  Cu  H» 
It  is  distinguished  fh>m  common  oil  of  copaiya.  b;^  its  yisciditiy,  by  its 
relation  to  alcohol,  to  ammoniacal  gas,  and  by  its  boiling  point,  and 
resembles  it  only  by  the  smeD.    It  may  be  denominated  Paracopaioa  oS. 

Nitric  acid  of  1.32  specific  grayity  produces  no  reaction  at  common 
temperatures.  If^  howeyer,  it  be  heated,  a  yiolent  reaction  takes  place,  and 
the  oil  is  conyerted  into  a  resinous  substance.  If  diluted  nitric  add  be 
employed,  the  mixture  boils  quietly,  without  boiling  oyer,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  oil  dissolyes  perfectly  in  the  liquid.  At  the  same  time,  nitrous 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  yolatile  peculiar  acids  are  eliminated,  which  form 
with  acetate  of  lead  a  precipitate,  but  which  liaye  not  been  further 
examined.  The  residue  being  eyaporated  and  diluted  with  water,  yields  an 
acid  resin  (not  affected  by  nitric  acid)  and  a  crystallizable  acid,  which 
remains  in  solution,  whilst  the  former  is  precipitated.  This  resin  is  of  a 
yellowish-red  colour,  dissolyes  in  some  degree  in  bolUng  water,  and  forms 
again  a  milky  precipitate  when  cold.  In  ether  and  alcohol  it  dissolyes 
with  facility,  and  from  the  alcoholic  solution  small  resinous  crystals  are 
afterwards  precipitated.  It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  forms  with 
potash  or  ammonia,  red  neutral  compounds,  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

The  acid  whidi  is  obtained  after  the  eyaporated  nitric  solution  of  the  oil 
has  be^i  f^eed  from  the  resin  just  described,  b^  the  admixture  of  water, 
crystallizes  in  thin,  transparent,  colourless  lammae.  It  dissolyes  easily  in 
water,  spirit  of  wine,  ether,  and  petroleum— is  inodorous  and  bitter ;  and  has 
a  slight  acid  reaction.  Although  a  great  quantity  of  yolatile  oil  had  been 
employed,  only  a  small  quantity  of  acid  was  obtained,  which  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  further  experiments. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  detonates  with  the  paracopaiya  oil  without  the  impli- 
cation of  heat  i  iodine,  howeyer,  is  dissolyed  by  it,  wiUiout  effecting  any 
yiolent  reaction.  Chlorine  produces  yiolent  reaction,  yapours  of  muriatic 
acid  gas  escape,  and  the  mass  becomes  yellow  and  yisdd ;  oil  of  yitriol 
produces  a  deep  yidet  colour. 

The  difference  between  the  resins  of  the  two  sorts  of  balsam  of  copaiya 
is  still  greater  than  that  between  the  yolatile  oils. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  resms  in  a  pure  state,  the  balsam,  which  had  been 
freed  by  distillation  with  water  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  ydatile  oil, 
was  stul  further  boiled  with  water,  till  at  last  eyery  trace  of  smell  had 
disappeared.  A  light  brown,  brittle  resin  remidned  behind,  which  consisted 
of  two  distinct  resins,  but  both  absolutely  indifferent.  They  can  easily  be 
separated  firom  one  another  by  alcohol,  m  whidi  the  one  dissolyes  with 
great  fiusility,  whilst  the  other  scarcely  dissolyes  eyen  when  the  alcohd  is 
absolute  and  hot 

The  renii  soUUde  in  aJcokoi  constitutes  the  greater  proportion,  and  can  be 
obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol ;  the  other  resin 
wholly  remains  behind.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  cdour,  not  friable  in  the 
cold,  softens  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  decomposed  if  the  temperature  be 
slightly  increased  ;  at  the  same  time  it  assumes  a  deeper  colour,  and  becomes 
ayisddfiuid.  In  weak  boiling  spirit  it  dissolyes,  but  predpitates  again 
for  the  most  part  in  the  cdd,  in  the  form  of  white  flakes.    In  strong  aloohd 
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it  readily  diaioires  also  in  the  cold,  equally  so  in  ether  and  petroleam.  The 
alcoholic  eolation  has  no  add  reaction,  and  if  left  at  res^  the  resin  preci- 
pitates in  jproportion  as  the  alcohol  evaporates,  in  small  drops,  which  betray 
no  trace  of  a  crystalUne  teztnreu  With  acetate  of  copper  no  precipitate  is 
formed ;  in  solutions  of  potash  or  ammonia  it  does  not  diisolTe. 
Two  analyses  gave  the  following  results : — 

Carbon  59.98  60.06 

Hydrogen  8.48  8.27 

Oxygen 81.54  31.67 

100.00  100.00 

The  resia  intobtbU  in  akohd  remains  behind  after  the  preparation  of  the 
first.  It  should  be  boiled  several  times  more  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  order 
to  obtain  it  perfectly  pure.  During  this  process,  its  quantity  considerably 
diminishes ;  it  is  then  to  be  dissdred  in  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  filtered 
and  heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  in  order  to  expel  the  last  traces 
of  ether. 

It  possesses  the  same  colour  as  the  first,  does  not  dissolve  in  diluted 
alcohol,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  when  cold, 
again  predpitates,  for  the  most  part,  from  this  solution.  In  ether  and 
petroleum  it  easily  dissolves.  The  solution  has  not  an  acid  reaction,  and 
no  crystals  could  be  obtained  from  it.  In  a  solution  of  potash  or  ammonia 
it  is  perfbctly  insduble ;  if  boiled  with  it,  it  forms  a  milky  turbid  mixture; 
the  resin  predpitates,  however,  perfectly  again,  when  at  rest  With  acetate 
of  copper  a  slight  predpitate  \a  formed.    It  melts  with  difficulty. 

The  dementary  analysis  of  two  samples  prepared  in  difierent  ways,  gave 
the  following  result  :— 

Carbon 81.76  82.12 

Hydrogen 10.56 10.46 

Oxygen 7.68  ..s 7.4 

100.00  100.00 

The  oombofltions  were  performed  with  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  for  without  the  addition  of  the  latter,  no  perfect  combustion  could 
be  effected. — Ann,  der  Chende  tmd  Phamu,  bdx. 


ON  THE  FBODUCTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  OIL  OF  BUS  FROM 

COD-UVER  OIL. 

BT  Dm.  RUDOLPH  WAGMSE. 

It  is  wdl-known  that  cod-liver  oU,  when  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  frimishes  at  first  a  purple-red  tenadous  mass,  which  colour  almost 
immediatdy  passes  into  a  brownish-red,  and  then  into  a  dark  brown.  If 
this  mass  is  supersaturated  with  a  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali  or  an  alka- 
line earth,  and  then  heated,  a  penetrating  odour  of  the  essential  oil  of 
me  (Ruta  gmveoiens)  is  disengsf^  To  procure  the  odoriferous  substance 
in  suffident  quantity  for  analysis,  I  mixed  pretty  considerable  quantities 
of  cod-liver  oil  and  sulphuric  add,  then  saturated  with  potash  or  lime 
and  distiUed  wttii  water.  The  water  which  passed  over  was  turbid,  and 
possessed  an  excessively  strong  odour  of  rue  ;  but  only  in  a  few  cases  was 
I  able  to  perodve  any  drops  of  oil  upon  its  surface.  Other  experiments, 
in  whidi  I  treated  tne  fatt/  adds  separated  from  the  saponified  cod-liver 
oil  in  a  sinular  manner,  furnished  no  better  results.  Fish  oil  and  train 
oil,  from  train-oH  soap,  submitted  to  a  similar  treatment,  furnished  the 
same  resist 
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I  am  not  able  to  state  more  of  the  oil  obtained,  than  that  it  is  of  a  llglil 
yellow  colour,  lighter  than  water,  boils  about  57 2**,  and  possesses  the  pore 
odour  of  the  od.  With  respect  to  the  remarkable  production  of  this  oil 
from  train  oil  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent  satnratioa 
with  a  base,  I  may  observe,  that  it  certainly  exists  as  such  in  the  train  oil, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  a  product  of  decomposition  by  sulphuric  acid. 
I  jfound  amongst  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  cod-liyer  oil,  butyric  and  capric 
acids.  Now  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Gerhardt  has  recently  asserted  that 
the  oil  of  rue  is  the  aldehyde  of  capric  acid.  Cm  Ha^  Oa»  which  he  rendered 
probable  by  converting  it  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid  into  a  difierent 
acid  of  the  formida  (C2  Hs)  n  +  4  O,  pelargonic  acid,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  conclude  that  the  sulphuric  add  enters  into  a  combination  with  the 
aldehyde  of  capric  acid,  or  rather  with  the  oxide  of  caprinyle,  C»  Hi*  O, 
and  that  this  compound  is  decomposed  on  the  addition  of  a  base,  when 
aldehyde  separates.  This  aldehyde,  on  becoming  rancid,  that  is,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  forms  capric  acid.  Cm  Hn  Oi  +  HO. 
That  the  latter  does  not  give  rise  to  the  production  of  the  oil  of  me,  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  the  capric  acid  is  not  at  all  altered  by  mixture 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  characteristic  odour  of  the  oil  of  rue,  or  of  the  aldehyde  of  capric 
acid,  furnishes  us  with  the  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  capric  acid,' 
or  rather  of  the  aldehyde,  which  always  accompanies  it.  For  instance, 
when  fresh  butter  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  potash 
is  added  in  excess  to  the  melted  brown-red  mass,  the  odour  of  the  oil  of 
rue  is  distinctly  perceptible  amidst  the  penetrating  odours  of  the  volatile 
fatty  acids  contained  in  the  butter.  I  obtained  the  same  odour  by  sub- 
mitting to  a  similar  treatment  various  sorts  of  fish  oil,  a  piece  of  herring, 
several  kinds  of  cheese,  &c 

I  will  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  a  mixture  of  train  oil  and  sulphuric 
acid  saturated  with  lime  having  been  kept  several  days  before  distillation, 
the  distillate  consisted  of  a  turbid  water,  which  no  longer  possessed  the 
odour  of  oil  of  rue,  but  very  distinctly  that  of  peppermint.  This  circum- 
stance is  interesting  on  account  of  the  isomerism  of  the  oil  of  rue  with  the 
camphor  of  the  oil  of  peppermint. — Joum,  fur  Prakt,  Chem,,  xlvL  p.  155. 

METHOD  OP  TAKING  IMPRESSIONS  OF  LEAVES. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHARUA.CEVTICAL  JOCHNAL. 

Dear  Sir,— Amongst  your  Answers  to  Correspondents  last  month,  I  see 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  taking  impressions  from  leaves ; 
as  you  say  in  your  answer,  it  is  not  mentioned  on  what  material,  but 
should  it  be  paper,  I  can  confidently  recommend  the  following  process  :  I 
am  not  aware  whether  it  is  generally  known,  if  not,  I  think  many  of  your 
botanical  students  would  prize  it  highly  : — 

Take  a  piece  of  camphor  (the  size  varying  of  course  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ink  required)  burn  it  under  a  galipot  or  some  glaz^  vess^ 
and  mix  the  product  of  combustion  thus  obtained,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  01.  01.  Opt.  to  form  a  very  thick  ink,  about  the  consistence  of  such  as 
printers  use.  The  ink  being  thus  prepared,  lay  with  a- camel's  hair  brush 
a  very  thin  coating  (the  thinner  the  better,  so  long  as  the  paper  is  perfectly 
covered)  upon  a  piece  of  paper  ;  unglazed  white  demy  I  generally  find 
answers  very  well,  as  it  absorbs  any  superfluous  oil  there  may  be  in  the 
ink.  Now  lay  the  leaf  on  the  inked  paper,  cover  with  another  piece  of 
clean  paper,  and  then  with  a  soft  cloth,  apply  gentle  but  even  pressure, 
remove  the  leaf,  and  place  it  veiy  carefully  on  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
you  wish  to  receive  the  hnpression,  cover,  and  apply  pressure  as  before. 
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By  ibis  process  I  hare  taken  impressions  of  leares  almost  equal  to  copper- 
plate, with  the  advantage  of  being  very  inexpensire,  and  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  natural.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  CLIfT. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  LEAVES. 

Is  a  late  number,  a  correspondent  inquires  "  by  what  means  he  may 
obtain  skeleton  leares,  retaining  their  beautiful  network  ?"  Unless  he 
wishes  to  preserve  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  itself,  an  impression  may  be  taken 
by  which  every  vein  is  perfectly  delineated  with  little  trouble,  and  answer- 
ing every  purpose  of  the  leaf  Itself.  Procure  a  small  quantity  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  some  very  finely  powdered  lamp-black  (if  the  impressions  are 
required  in  black),  or  any  other  finely  powdered  colouring  material,  as 
Termilion  or  indigo,  according  to  taste,  and  mix  these  with  the  oil  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  assume  the  consistency  of  cream.  Two  flat  leather  balls, 
about  the  size  of  the  hand,  will  be  required ;  these  should  be  made  of 
wash-leather,  and  stuffed  with  wool  The  balls  are  then  slightly  smeared 
with  the  ink,  and  rubbed  one  against  the  other,  adding  a  little  ink  re- 
peatedly, so  as  to  obtain  by  friction  a  nice  smooth  surface  on  each  ball, 
which  is  req,uisite  at  first  in  order  to  get  them  into  good  working  order  ; 
then  having  the  ball  held  in  the  left  hand  slightly  moistened  with  the  ink 
and  well  rubbed,  lay  the  leaf  of  which  you  want  an  impression  on  it,  give 
a  smart  blow  with  the  ball  held  in  the  right  hand  so  as  to  ink  the  leaf, 
then  place  the  latter  inside  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  lay  on  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper,  press  it  down,  and  the  result  will  be,  with  a  little  care  and  practice, 
an  impression  as  perfect  as  the  skeleton  leaf  itself,  and  after  the  first 
time  with  ver^  little  trouble.  By  placing  the  leaves  inside  the  paper, 
impressions  of  both  the  under  and  upper  surfaces  are  taken  at  once. — 
J.  H.,  Feb,  28.— Gar  dene.'  s*  Chronicle. 


THE  APOTHECABIES'  COMPANY  NONSUITED, 

COUMTT  COURT,  WATFORD,  UOKDAT,   HAT  14. 

Before  J.  H»  Koe,  Esq,,  Q,C. 

The  MaeterSt  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothe- 
caries of  the  City  of  London  v.  E,  H,  C,  Kelly,  Esq,  M.D. — Counsel  for  the 
Slaintifis,  Mr.  Atkinson  ;  solicitor,  Mr.  Howell,  of  Rickmansworth.  The 
efendont  was  represented  by  Mr.  Frederick  Day,  of  Hemel  Hempstead, 
solicitor,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Asprey,  of  Fumivars  Inn,  London,  solicitor, 
Tlie  case  excited  great  interest  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Court  was  densely  crowded  during  the  trial ;  all  the  leading  members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  part  of  the  coxmty  appeared  to  be  present. 

This  action  was  brought  to  recover  a  penalty  of  £20  for  an  alleged  in- 
fringement of  the  20th  section  of  the  Apothecaries*  Act,  the  53d  Geo.  III. 
c.  194. 

Before  the  learned  counsel  opened  the  plaintiffs*  case,  several  objections 
were  taken  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  the  cause  proceeding.  First, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court  in  this  particular  case,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  action  to  recover  a  penalty,  and  the  informer  was 
entitled  to  half  the  amount  in  case  of  conviction,  and  therefore  the  County 
Court  Act  did  not  embrace  this  description  of  action.  Secondly,  that  the 
action  was  not  rightly  brought ;  it  being  instituted  in  tort,  which  implies 
some  act  done  in  the  nature  of  trespass,  and  such  actions  being  brought 
to  recover  unliquidated  damages  for  a  personal  wrong,  whereas  the  present 
action  was  brought  to  recover  a  penalty  of  £20.  As  this  was  a  certain 
sum,  it  was  contended  that  the  present  case  did  not  come  under  the  de^ 
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Bcription  of  actions  called  actioni  of  tort.  And,  thirdly,  that  Hie  pbantiib 
did  not  disclose  any  ground  of  action  for  assuming  tiiat  the  defendant  had 
done  all  that  was  charged  against  him,  and  even  then  that  he  vooM  not 
be  liable  to  the  penalty  in  question.  These  points  were  very  ably  argued 
at  great  length  on  the  defendant's  behalf,  and  an  appeal  made  to  tiie 
learned  Judge  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiffs  ;  but,  after  hearing  the  counsel  in 
reply,  the  Judge  declined  to  stop  the  case.  Notes  of  the  several  objections 
were,  however,  taken  by  the  Judge,  and  the  case  proceeded. 

The  learned  oounsel,  in  his  opening  speech  to  the  jury,  stated  that  this 
was  an  action  brought  against  the  defendant,  who  was  described  as  a  gen- 
tleman residing  at  Pinner,  of  acknowledged  ability  in  his  profession,  and 
duly  quaMed  to  practise  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  Kot  the  slightest 
imputation  was  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  the  defendant  in  his  profcsdonsl 
character  ;  but  nevertheless  the  Apothecaries'  Company  have  thought  U 
their  duty  to  bring  forward  the  present  case  against  the  defendant,  who 
has  been  practising  as  an  apothecary  without  having  obtained  ^e  required 
certificate,  as  directed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Atkinson  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  difference  between  the  duties  of  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  those  of  an  apothecary,  and  admitted  that  the  defendant  had 
•a  perfect  right  to  practise  as  the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter  character. 
He  had,  however,  practised  as  an  apothecary,  and  hence  his  liability  to  the 
penalty  in  question.  Mr.  A.  tiien  referred  to  the  charge  in  question,  and 
went  on  to  state  that  the  complamt  in  the  present  case  was,  that  the 
defendant  ^  had  acted  and  practised  as  an  apothecary  (to  wit)  at  Pinner, 
b^  then  and  there  acting  as  such  apothecary,  in  attending,  advising,  fur- 
nishing and  suppl3nng  medicines  to  and  for  the  use  of  one  James  Hedges, 
and  others,"  without  liaving  obtained  such  certificate  as  by  the  Act  is 
required.  *'  Now,**  continu^  the  learned  counsel,  *'  I  shall  prove,  if  I  am 
properly  instructed,  that  the  duties  of  an  apothecary  are,  to  prepare  with 
exactness,  and  to  dispense  such  medicines  as  may  be  directed  for  the  sick 
by  any  physician  lawfully  licensed.  While,  therefore,  the  defendant  con- 
fined his  practice  to  prescribing,  no  charge  could  be  made  against  him  for 
a  violation  of  the  Apothecaries  Act ;  but  I  shall  prove  by  the  clearest 
evidence  that  in  the  present  case  the  defendant  has  not  only  attended 
patients  and  prescribed  for  them,  but  likewise  furnished  them  with 
medicines,  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  liable  to  the  penalty  now  sought  to  be 
recovered.    The  learned  counsel  then  called  tlie  following  witnesses : 

Mary  Leach  said — ^I  am  a  widow,  and  know  Dr.  KeUy,  the  defendant. 
He  attended  my  husband  several  times  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  26th  of  June  last  The  defendant  said  he  would  not  pidc  my 
pocket,  but  would  do  all  he  could  as  a  friend.  He  gave  me  something  in 
bottles  for  his  cough.  He  sent  me  four  or  five  bottles.  I  have  not  paid 
the  doctor  anything. 

Cross-examined—The  medicines  sent  by  the  doctor  were  only  for  my 
husband's  cough.  I  know  Mr;  Haynes,  who  has  called  upon  me  about  tha 
case.    I  do  not  know  that  he  is  the  informer. 

Thomas  Graves  examinBd—I  am  nephew  to  Mrs.  Leach,  the  last  witness. 
I  have  been  to  the  defendant's  house  for  medicines,  and  he  gave  me  some 
medicine  out  of  a  bottle.  I  on^  went  onoe  &r  medicine  for  my  master, 
who  was  iU  about  two  months. 

dross-eoamoied— I  don*t  Jcnow  what  the  madicine  was  that  was  g^ven  to 
me. 

James  Eedges  said— I  am  a  farmer,  living  at  Pinner.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  **  United  Brethren  Socaety,^'  and  have  Jaekmged  to  the  dtaii  20  yean. 
I  had  a  cold  last  Kovembor:  I  was  not  attended  by  the  doctor  at  aU.  I 
went  to  the  defendants  house*  but  did  not  see  him.  He  is  the  doctor  to 
our  dub.    I  have  paid  no  money  to  the  dub. 
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Ovff«-aroinxn«/— ^r.  JUDy  said,  "  I  will  give  yoa  «oiiietluDg  for  yoor 
cold."    I  know  Mr.  Haynes/he  has  called  on  me  about  this  case. 

Thomas  TuU  txamined—l  am  a  shoemaker,  residing  at  Fmner,  and 
Secretary  to  the  **  United  Brethren  Society."  There  is  an  agreement 
about  a  doctor  in  oar  dab— (the  subscription  was  here  produced  and  read), 
I  had  some  conversation  with  the  derendant  last  year.  I  said  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  doctor  in  our  dub,  and  that  he,  the  defendant,  had 
been  appointed  by  the  members.  He  said  he  would  prefer  being  paid  a 
certain  sum  per  year.  We  talked  the  matter  over,  and  agreed  to  pay  him 
As,  per  annum  each  member.  I  saw  defendant  again,  and  left  a  copy  of 
our  dub-book  with  him.  I  paid  the  money  for  oush  member  to  the 
Treasurer.    I  have  not  seen  the  defendant  attend  any  case. 

Cross'cxamined — I  have  not  paid  the  defisndastany  money  on  account  of 
the  dub.  He  has  not  supplied  any  of  the  members  with  medicines  that  I 
am  aware  of.  I  know  Mr.  Haj*nes,  but  cannot  say  whether  he  is  the 
informer.  I  have  seen  him  about  this  matter.  I  see  him  now  in  Court. 
The  witness  was  requested  to  point  out  Mr.  Hayncs  in  court,  and  he  did  so. 

This  dosed  the  plaintiffs*  case. 

It  was  then  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiflfs 
had  entirdy  ftdled  in  making  out  any  case  whatever  to  go  to  the  jury ;  and, 
on  the  learned  Judge  quite  concurring  in  this  opinion,  the  plaintiffs  were 
nonsuited.  Whilst  the  Judge  was  making  some  observations  on  the 
vagueness  of  the  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  one  of  the 
jury  stated  that  they  were  quite  prepared  to  return  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant ;  but  no  case  having  been  made  out  for  thdr  consideration,  a 
nonsuit  was  the  consequence. 


SANITARY  PROSECUTION. 

At  the  Worship  Street  Court  on  Thursday,  Messrs.  Heathfidd  and 
Burgess,  Experimental  Chemists,  &c.,  in  Princes  Square,  Finsbury,  were 
summoned  before  Mr.  Hamill,  under  the  Sanitary  Act,  for  causing  a 
nuisance  to  the  public  health. 

Mr.  John  Letchmoret  an  inspector  under  the  Act,  stated  that  he  visited 
the  defendants'  premises,  and  found  a  most  offensive  effluvium  from  the 
gratings  of  the  dnun,  the  result  of  distillation  from  naphtha,  and  the  same 
nuisance  he  beliered  still  existed. 

The  defendants  admitted  that  such  an  effluvium  had  existed  three  weeks 
previously,  but  alleged  they  had  since  endeavoured  to  obviate  it ;  but 
Mr.  S.  Whitaker,  inspector  of  nuisances  in  Shoredltdi  parish,  proved  that 
on  the  previous  day  the  same  effluvium  arose  from  the  drains.  He  had 
seen  a  whitish  vapour  arise  from  the  drain,  producing  unpleasant  and 
stupifying  effects  on  himself,  and  he  knew  that  it  had  produced  a  similar 
effect  on  the  persons  residing  near  the  premises,  and  in  the  courts  through 
which  the  drains  passed. 

Mrs,  Jane  Martin,  who  lives  dose  to  the  defendants*  preniftes,  sidd  that 
the  vapour  rose  to  her  room,  causing  a  most  nauseous  smdl,  and  injuring 
the  health  of  hersdf  and  children.  It  affected  their  breath  and  chest,  pro- 
ducing headache,  nausea,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  children  especially 
suffered,  but  she  thought  it  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  before. 

Mr,  O,  J.  Peres,  whose  house  is  in  Horseshoe-alley,  within  two  yards  of 
the  premises,  said  that  he  and  his  wife  had  suffered  much  from  the  effluvium. 
He  fdt  an  oppression  in  his  chest,  heaviness  in  bis  head,  and  a  loathing  of 
food.    He  was  obliged  to  leave  off  work,  and  felt  ill  for  three  or  four  days. 

likhard  Peres,  father  of  the  preceding  witness,  corroborated  the  son's 
eTidence.  His  daughter  died  of  consumption  on  Tuesday,  and  shortly 
before  her  death  complained  of  the  taste  of  naphtha  in  her  mouth.    Her 
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disease  was  consumption,  aggravated,  he  believed,  by  the  efflavimn  in 

question. 

Mr.  Frederick  Ivgleby,  a  medical  man,  of  Finsbury  Sqoarc,  said  that  tlie 
effects  of  the  effluvium  would  be  such  as  the  witnesses  described.  It  was 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  any  person  living  within  its  influence. 

The  magistrate  said  he  felt  bound  to  make  a  peremptory  order  that  the 
nuisance  be  removed  within  forty-eight  hours. 


A  CAUTION  TO  CHEMISTS. 

Sevbbal  correspondents  have  applied  to  us  recently  as  well  as  on  fonncr 
occasions,  for  advice  in  reference  to  misunderstandings  with  persons  intro- 
ducing new  articles,  and  furnishing  the  first  order  on  sale  or  return,  or 
other  special  conditions.  It  has  sometimes  occurred,  that  the  purchaser 
having  bought  the  goods  under  the  impression  that  he  was  incurring  no 
risk,  finds,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  that  the  whole  are  on  his  hands, 
and  that  by  not  returning  them  before  a  particular  day,  he  has  forfeited 
the  privilege.  We  have  known  cases  in  whicli  the  orders  have  been  almost 
forced  upon  the  purchasers,  or  the  goods  sent  without  any  positive  order, 
and  yet  it  has  been  difficult  to  make  a  defence,  for  want  of  legal  evidence 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction. 

The  most  recent  cases  referred  to  us,  are  misunderstandings  for  want  of 
a  written  agreement,  comprising  all  the  conditions.  Id  one  case,  the 
signature  of  a  Chemist  was  obtained  on  a  blank  order,  under  the  pretence 
tluit  the  traveller  would  inquire  whether  his  employers  would  send  the 
goods  on  sale  or  return,  the  party  refusing  to  take  them  on  any  other  terms. 
Some  goods  were  sent  without  this  condition,  and  returned  in  consequence. 
A  correspondence  ensued,  but  the  vendors  held  the  party  to  his  agreement, 
not  admitting  his  plea  that  the  signature  was  given  conditionally  on  a  blank 
order^  pending  an  inquiry.  In  another  case,  a  special  condition  was  entered 
into  by  the  traveller,  but  not  written  on  the  order.  The  condition  being 
violated,  the  goods  were  returned.  But  a  random  shot  from  a  lawyer 
brought  down  the  victim,  and  the  money  was  paid  with  costs  to  save 
further  trouble. 

Now  these  misunderstandings  and  losses  (of  which  the  above  are  only  a 
few  instances  by  way  of  example)  might  easily  be  avoided  by  taking  the 
precaution  to  place  all  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  in  writing,  each 
party  keeping  a  copy  attested  by  an  Impartial  witness.  With  some  persons 
a  word  is  as  good  as  a  bond  ;  in  the  case  of  others,  a  bond  is  preferable. 
In  dealing  with  strangers,  it  is  better  always  to  have  a  written  agreement, 
and  especially  where  the  parties  are  strict  disciplinarians  in  their  method 
of  transacting  business. 

For  example,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Co.,  of  19,  Broad  Street  Buildings, 
who  have  recently  introduced  some  proprietary  nostrums,  have  a  notice  on 
their  order-paper,  to  the  efieet  that  goods  are  not  sent  un  sale  or  return, 
and  that  the^avellers  have  no  authority  to  take  orders  on  other  conditions 
than  those  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  order.  Now,  in  this  case,  reliance 
should  not  be  placed  on  any  conditions  proposed  or  assented  to  by  the 
traveller,  unless  written  on  the  order,  and  signed  by  him  in  the  presence  of 
a  witness.  Those  who  neglect  this  precaution,  must  be  prepared  for  a  shot 
in  the  course  of  three  months.  It  is  of  course  optional  with  persons  in 
business,  to  adopt  the  sharp  or  the  mild  practice,  according  to  their  taste 
or  humour.  Some  find  it  policy  to  win  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of 
then:  customers  by  civility  and  an  accommodating  disposition.  Others  act 
according  to  law,  which  is  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
insist  upon  having  "  the  pound  of  flesh."  In  dealing  with  persons  of  this 
latter  class,  we  ad\  ise  our  readers  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  see  that  the 
**  bond ''  is  explicit  and  properly  attested. 
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MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  BELL. 

[The  Editor  feeling  some  delicacy  in  publishing  this  Memoir  of  his 
Father  in  the  hharmactutical  Journal,  thinks  it  right  to  state  that  it  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  several  Members  of  the  Society,  who 
considered  that  an  account  of  the  early  life  of  a  Chemist  who  had  been 
above  half  a  century  in  the  business,  might  be  instructing  as  weU  as  use- 
ful, being,  in  the  present  instance,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  result  of 
a  strict  adheronce  to  conscientious  principle,  even  under  apparently  un- 
favourable circumstances.  The  great  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with 
in  the  commencement,  which  were  increased  by  his  natural  caution  and 
want  of  confidence  in  himself,  may  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  young 
men  under  similar  circumstances.  The  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case 
i^imished  a  strong  inducement  to  publish  the  Memoir.] 

John  Bell  was  the  second  son  of  Jacob  Bell,  who  was  a  mast- 
maker,  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  James  Sheppard,  at 
Wappin^  Wall.  Prior  to  the  American  war,  their  business  flourished, 
but  when  the  war  commenced,  they  became  uneasy  at  furnishing 
materials  for  a  purpose  so  much  at  variance  with  their  principles  as 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Jacob  Bell  withdrew  from  the 
concern,  and  became  a  hosier,  in  which  business  he  was  less  successful. 

John  Bell,  the  second  son,  was  bom  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1774,  and  received  his  early  education  under  Thomas 
Coar,  who  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  kept  a  school  at  Tottenham. 
On  leaving  school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Frederick  Smith,  of  29, 
Haymarket,  Chemist,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  his  education  as  a  Ph3r- 
sician,  for  which  profession  his  father  intended  him.  During  his 
apprenticeship,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica,  and  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  subsequently  Dr. 
Hooper's  lectures,  which  were  delivered  m  Blenheim  Street,  on  the 
premises  of  Joshua  Brookes,  the  Surgeon.  He  was  diligent  in  attend- 
ing the  lectures,  some  of  which  were  delivered  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  in  other  respects  exerted  himself  in  gaining  information, 
althou^  his  opportunities  were  yerj  limited.  Durins  his  apprentice- 
ship, his  allowance  of  pocket-money  was  only  one  shiUing  a  week,  and 
this  he  expended  chiefly  in  books  and  chemical  apparatus,  of  course 
on  a  very  small  scale. 

He  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of  following  the  medical  profession,  for 
which  he  considered  himself  not  fitted  on  account  of  his  natural  diffi- 
dence and  nervous  temperament.  On  his  first  attempt  at  bleeding  a 
patient,  his  hand  trembled,  and  he  was  so  nervous  that  he  with  diffi- 
culty accomplished  it,  and  did  not  attempt  the  operation  a  second 
time.  He  also  objected  to  the  medical  profession  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "  expose  him  too  much  to  the 
temptations  of  the  world,"  during  his  probation  as  a  medical  student, 
as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  requirements  of  medical  practice.  The 
reduced  circumstances  of  his  father  afibrded  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  another  avocation  less  expensive  in  its  commencement. 

He  therefore  decided  upon  commencing  business  in  a  small  way  as  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  continued  for  some  months  to  serve  as  an  assistant,  while  looking 
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out  for  an  opening,  the  accommodation  bein^  considered  an  equi- 
yalent  for  his  services.     He  afterwards  received  a  small  salary. 

The  jfragment  of  a  journal  which  he  kept  in  the  year  1797,  is  dia- 
racteristic  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind,  which  was  very 
unlike  that  of  most  young  men  of  his  age.  His  chief  desire  appeared 
to  be  to  escape  "  the  snares  and  tonptations  of  the  world,'*  and  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  path  of  duty.  He  was  conscious  of  a  natural 
irritability  of  temper,  which  it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  subdue, 
although  he  frequently  alludes  to  the  extreme  difficulty  in  attaining 
his  object;  and  his  occasional  despondency  and  contrition  almost 
amounted  to  a  state  of  religious  melancholy.  One  incident  will  serve 
to  show  the  extent  of  these  conscientious  feelings : — ^Finding  money 
unaccoimted  for  in  the  till^  he  entered  the  amount  as  for  goods  sold,  in 
making  up  his  account,  to  make  it  balance,  instead  of  acknowled^ng 
his  forgetfulness.  On  reflection,  this  occa^oned  so  much  '^  distress 
and  trouble,"  that  it  was  several  days  before  he  could  perform  his 
duties  calmly  and  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  so  great  was  his  un- 
easiness at  the  idea  of  the  occurrence  of  a  mistake  in  the  money. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  he  observed  a  shop  to  let  in  Oxford  Street, 
to  which  he  alludes  as  follows : — 

"  Observed,  on  my  return  home  from  seeing  a  poor  woman,  a  shop 
to  let,  which  seems  a  little  to  strike  me,  though  with  a  fear  lest  I  should 
err  in  judgment.  It  would  truly  be  considered  a  peculiar  favour  to 
be  rightly  directed  so  as  to  have  peace  and  confidence  afterwards,  as  with 
a  superior  licence  in  a  matter  of  so  mat  importance  in  knowing  the 
right  place.  This  must  all  be  left,  as  I  have  never  wanted  yet,  and  if  I 
may  be  so  favoured  as  to  keep  my  place,  however  unworthy,  will  not  an 
allwise  bountiful  Providence  care  for  me  ?  How  is  it  with  the  sparrows 
and  the  lilies  ?  though,  truly,  can  I  have  so  great  aright  as  they,  since 
they  have  never  sinned  like  me?" 

On  several  other  occasions  he  alludes  to  his  doubts  and  misgivings 
respecting  "  that  shop  in  Oxford  Street,"  which  he  seemed  unable  to 
abandon,  and  yet  had  not  resolution  or  confidence  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. One  groimd  of  hesitation  arose  from  delicacy  of  feeling  towards 
his  master,  to  whom  he  was  desirous  of  acting  with  strict  honour,  and 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  any  jealousy  or  distrust,  by  commencing 
business  too  near  the  old  shop.  His  employer,  however,  not  only  gave 
him  full  permission,  but  encouraged  hmi  to  proceed ;  and  his  father 
ultimately  settled  the  question  by  taking  the  shop  for  him,  and  lent 
him  £400  to  prepare  and  stock  it.  The  ntting-up  order  for  drugs  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Fynmore  and  Palmer,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1798,  and  amounted  to  £86  13^.  9Jd 

There  was  at  that  time  only  one  Chemist's  shop  in  Oxford  Street, 
which  was  situated  at  the  west  comer  of  Argyll  Street,  now  the  Green 
Man  and  Still.  This  establishment  was  celebrated  for  the  fiibrication 
of  cheap  powders,  which  were  ground  and  prepared  in  a  mill  at  the 
top  of  the  house ;  and  the  character  of  the  business  in  other  respects 
was  not  of  a  high  order.  The  custom  of  adulterating  medicines  was 
so  prevalent,  that  even  at  houses  considered  above  the  average  in 
respectability,  various  practices  were  carried  on  which  occasioned 
much  uneasmcss  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He  has  frequently 
been  heard  to  mention  the  fact  that,  during  his  apprenticeship,  ne  was 
employed  to  pound  many  hundred-weights  of  glauber  salts,  which 
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wcare  scdd  as  mtre  for  hocseek    Bed  predpitate  waB  mixed  wiik  red  lead, 
and  there  was  a  small  room  almost  exGuuIvelj  used  for  ^^  mssifyiiig** 
riiubarb.    This  process  consisted  in  CHtting  and  filing  East  Indian,  to 
imitate  Turkey,  rhubarb.  In  reference  to  horse  powders^t  was  cnstom.- 
tsry  to  keep  two  kinds,  the  ^*  genuine*'  and  the  *^  compound,"  which  latter 
were  prepared  by  sending  14lbs.  of  the  article  to  the  mill  and  receiying 
in  return  28lb8.,  sometimes  even  a  larg^  quantity,  no  questions  bein^ 
aflked  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  quantity  had  been  increased.    These 
and  other  similar  practices  being  toe  generaL  to  ezdte  any  attention, 
they  were  not  entirely  absent  even  in  the  establiahment  of  a  man  who 
was,  in  other  respects,  remarkably  coneientioua  and  scrupulous,  which 
the  following  fact  will  senre  to  show  : — ^Before  embarking  in  buainess 
aa  a  Chemist^  Frederick  Smith  held  for  many  years  a  lucratiye  situation 
in  the  Post  Office.     His  salary  had  been  ^adually  raised  until  it 
unounted  to  nearly  ^£1000  a  year,  and  was  likely  to  be  further  adyanced. 
It  happened,  howeyer,  that  he  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  giye  eyidence- 
in  cases  of  robbery,  which  was  at  that  time  a  coital  <^ence.    Becom- 
ing impressed  with  a  religiaus  scruple  against  taking  an  oath,  and  also 
aninst  capital  punishmenta,  thiaduty  was  a  source  of  ffreat  uneasiness, 
Tddch  increaaed  to  sudi  a  degree  that  he  at  length  deSined  to  comply 
whea  called  upon  ta  siye  evidence.  By  this  means  he  lost  his  ntuation  in 
the  year  17^3,  and  nadii^  the  business  for  sale  in  the  Haymarket,  he 
became  a  Chemist  and  Druggist.  Not  haying  been  educated  to  the  busi- 
ness, he  carried  it  on  for  some  time  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  conducted  by  his  predecessor.    When,  he  became  more  acquainted 
with  the  business,  he  gradually  discontinued  these  practices,  and  was 
afterwards  yery  particular  in  the  qualityof  his  druss.  The  cireusMtaace 
serves  to  illustrate  the  impropriety  of  persons  eiMiarking  in  a  business 
of  that  kind,  without  understanding  the  fundamental  principles  on^ 
which  it  should  be  conducted.     John  Bell,  haying  during  his  appren* 
tieeship  serioasly  ooasidered  this  subjeet,  resotyed  that,  as  seon  as  he 
became  a  firee  agent  in  the  management  of  a  business,,  he  would  adopt  a 
different  prineij^e,  s^lioff  the  best  medicines  he  eould  proeure.    In  this 
experiment  he  oeeasionmly  had  sorate  misgiyings,  firom  doubts  arising 
whether  it  would  be  posstUe  to  carry  out  to  the  fuU  exteit  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  principles  of  strict  honesty.    He  was,  howeyer, 
eneouraged  by  his  younger  brother  Jacob  Bell,  who  assisted  him  at 
the  commencement,  and  who  maintained  without  flinching  that  it  waa 
not  only  possible,  but  expedient  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  defy  comper 
txdon  in  price,  and  make  the  quality  oi  the  medicmes  the  primary 
consideration. 

Towards  the  esxd  of  1798,  John  Bell  opened  his  shop.  On  ihe  first 
&y  his  recei^  amounted  to  ten  shillings,  and  he  lost  half-a-guineA 
by  the  following  accident : — A  customer  who  came  in  for  some  trifling 
article,  wanted  change  for  half-a-euinea.  This  was  rather  a  large 
sua  to  raise  so  soon  afier  opening  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Bell  had  occasion 
to  search  his  pockets,  as  well  as  a  drawer  in  the  counting-house,  in 
order  to  find  tne  amount.  The  customer  obserying  the  difficulty,  said 
it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  he  had  some  change.  Just  at  this  moment 
the  amount  of  dumge  was  collected  and  laid  (m  the  counter,  on  which 
he  said,  that  as  it  waa  there  he  would  take  it.  But  he  had  already- 
put  the  half-guinea  in  his  pocket,  taking  up  the  change,  he  went 
off  with  both,  the  young  Chenust  being  aohewildered  that  he  waa  not 
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aware  of  £he  fact  until  several  minutes  afterwards.  This  misfaiip  dis- 
couraged him  so  much  that  he  despaired  of  success  altogeUier,  con- 
sidering it  a  proof  of  his  incapacity  to  ^  cope  with  the  world,**  or 
manage  a  business  on  his  own  account. 

So  complete  was  his  despondency  at  the  supposed  hoplessness  of  his 
case,  that  ne  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  tight  the  lamps  in  the 
eTening.  A  neighbour,  who  had  taken  a  kind  interest  in  his  proceed- 
ings, observing  the  shop  dark,  came  in  to  inquire  the  reason,  and  on 
bemg  informeo^  used  all  his  endeavours  to  di^>el  these  gloomy  ideaa, 
dedaring  that  he  would  light  the  lamps  himself  rather  than  allow  his 
friend  to  be  overcome  by  such  a  trifle.  This  was  aU  to  no  purpose, 
and  in  the  morning  the  young  Chemist  went  to  his  uncle  Sheppard, 
who  had  acted  like  a  second  lather  to  him  on  previous  occasions,  and 
informed  him  of  the  determination  at  which  he  had  arrived  to  dispose 
of  the  shop  as  it  stood,  before  he  had  made  his  position  still  worse  bjr 
becoming  mvolved  in  debt.  He  mentioned  as  an  additional  source  of 
discouragement,  that  he  had  been  so  cramped  for  want  of  capital  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  complete  the  arrangements  of  the  shop  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  that  it  would  cost  at  least  £100  to  remove  a  partition, 
and  add  what  was  requisite  for  the  convenience  of  business.  He 
thought,  as  the  situation  was  good,  that  a  purchaser  might  be  found 
having  the  capital  required,  who  woidd  take  the  concern  off  his  hands 
and  thus  enable  him  to  pay  20s.  in  the  pound;  and  said  he  would  rather 
continue  in  the  capacitv  of  an  assistant  all  his  life,  than  continue  in 
business  at  the  risk  of  his  creditors,  with  the  prospect  which  stared 
him  in  the  face  of  becoming  a  defaulter. 

His  uncle,  as  he  had  previously  done,  encouraged  him  by  all  means 
to  proceed — endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  evils  which  he 
apprehended  were  imaginary — assured  him  that  he  had  a  good  pros- 
pect of  success  if  he  would  only  persevere,  and  insisted  on  his  taking  a 
loan  of  £100  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  desired  additions  to  his  shopu 
By  these  substantial  and  irresistible  arguments,  he  was  induced  to  give 
the  business  another  trial;  and  his  uncle  from  time  to  time  called  upon 
him,  giving  him  that  encouragement  of  which  he  seemed  so  much  in 
need.  He  observed  the  most  rigid  economy  in  his  manner  of  living, 
let  the  house  to  lodgers  except  the  attics,  which  he  retained  as  bed- 
rooms, and  the  back  kitchen,  where  he  took  his  meals.  Throughout 
the  winter  he  did  not  treat  himself  with  a  fire  in  the  counting-house, 
except  on  the  coldest  days,  and  then  only  in  the  evening. 

His  returns,  in  the  first  inst^ance,  were  extremely  smalli  sometimes 
not  more  than  three  or  four  shillings  a  day  ;  but  he  was  assiduous  in 
his  attention  to  business,  being  constantly  behind  the  counter,  and  his 
brother,  although  young,  soon  became  a  valuable  auxiliary.  He  did 
not  profess  to  be  an  operative  or  analytical  Chemist,  but  confined  his 
attention  to  the  retail  and  dispensing  business,  and  adopted  certain 
fixed  principles  to  which  he  rigidly  adhered,  as  being  at  the  same  time 
in  accordance  with  his  conscientious  feelings,  and  calculated  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  public. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  made  a  careful  investigation  of  his 
accounts,  in  which  he  was  assbted  by  his  unde  Sheppard,  and  found 
that  he  had  lost  money,  being  in  a  worse  position  than  he  was  at  the 
commencement.  It  became  a  serious  question  whether  it  was  pru- 
dent to  continue  the  business;  but  having  calculated  that  his  loss  aur<* 
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I  ing  the  year  scarcely  exceeded  the  amount  of  his  hoasekeepinff 

;  expenses,  and  being  encouraged  by  his  Mends  to  proceed,  he  followed 

i  this  advice. 

During  the  second  year  the  business  improved  considerably,  and 

(  soon  afterwards  he  was  enabled  to  pay  off  the  capital  which  ne  had 

borrowed  from  his  father  and  uncle.    In  the  winter  of  1800  he  took 

P  Thomas  Zachary  as  an  apprentice,  who  subsequently  became  one  of 

his  partners. 

In  the  year  1802,  John  Bell  married  the  eldest   daughter  of 

j  Frederick  Smith,  his  late  master.    He  continued  for  some  years  to 

P  devote  unremitted  personal  attention  to  his  business,  which  increased 

beyond  his  expectations.  He  never  solicited  business,  or  courted 
the  patronise  of  the  profession,  and  was  not  ambitious  of  extending 
his  connection  among  the  higher  circles  of  society.  To  the  poor 
he  was  always  attentive,  and  it  was  a  favourite  remark  with  him 
that  he  oflen  had  "  twelve  customers  for  a  shillinff."  Without  any 
attempt  on  his  part  to  encourage  counter  practice,  nc  was  frequently 
applied  to  b^  the  poor  for  advice  in  trifling  cases;  and,  much  against 
his  inclination,  he  acquired  some  little  repute  as  a  doctor  among 
that  class  of  customers.  This,  however,  was  rather  in  the  way  of 
charity  than  regular  business,  as  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  the 
responsibility  of  giving  advice.  There  was  at  that  time  no  law  to 
prevent  his  practising  as  an  Apothecary,  the  Act  of  1815  not  bavins 
been  passed  until  several  years  afterwards.  But  he  never  asserted 
his  right  to  the  privilege  of  an  "  Apothecary  before  the  Act,"  as 
he  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  medical  qualification,  having  from 
choice  adopted  the  business  of  a  Chemist,  and  devoting  his  chief 
attention  to  the  prescription  department.  His  brother  Jacob,  who 
came  originaUy  as  an  apprentice,  rather  expected  to  have  been  taken 
into  partnership,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  accordingly 
contemplated  establishing  himself  in  business  in  some  other  part  of 
London.  Before  putting  his  intention  into  practice  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  of  consumption  in  October,  1805. 

Thomas  Zachary  s  apprenticeship  ended  in  1806.  By  that  time  the 
number  of  hands  employed  was  two  shopmen  and  three  apprentices. 
It  was  soon  afterwards  requisite  to  sacrifice  the  private  door  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  shop. 

Although  diligent  and  regular  in  his  attention  to  business,  John 
Bell  did  not  alfow  this  to  interfere  with  his  religious  duties.  He 
always  kept  the  shop  entirely  dlosed  on  Sundays,  one  assistant  being 
on  duty  in  the  mormng  and  two  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
attend  to  such  business  as  came  in,  which  was  sometimes  as  mucn  as 
that  number  could  accomplish.  He  also  kept  the  shop  closed  on 
Thursday  morning  until  past  twelve  o'clock,  in  order  to  allow  the 
young  men  (except  those  on  duty)  to  attend  meeting.  The  assis- 
tants at  the  time  to  which  we  allude  were,  like  their  master,  Members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  above  custom  was  instituted  under 
a  sense  of  duty.  It  was,  however,  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
and  mortification,  as  it  gave  rise  to  a  constant  report  that  Mr.  Bell 
was  dead,  and  the  young  men  left  in  charge  on  those  occasions  had 
enough  to  do  to  answer  inquiries  on  this  subject.  The  practice  was, 
however,  continued  for  many  years,  until  the  active  management  came 
into  other  hands. 
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in  the  domestic  regulnfeioBB  of  die  eafadJiahmeat  he  was  rRmartatbly 
abicti  pK^bited  the  asBifltoiits  from  going  oat  in  the  e^emiig  uniier 
any  pretence  without  express  permission,  and  would  not  aDow  amy 
deyialjon  from,  the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  drawn  u^  in 
writing.  Notwithstanding  this  adherence  to  discipline,  he  wa6  genially 
on  the  best  terms  with  his  assistants  while  in  his  oiployment,  aa  well  as 
afterwards.  In  taking  i^pprentices,  he  was  never  tempted  by  a  high 
premium,  and,  in  fact,  ratner  preferred  those  who  had  noUung  to  pay, 
under  the  idea  that  he  waa  renderiog  them  the  ereater  service,  and 
that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  prove  docile  and  tractable.  In  this 
he  was  sometimes  disappointed.  Okie  young  man  whom  he  had  taken 
under  these  cireumstances  was  refira«tory,  and  when  he  was  out  of  his 
time,  he  started  an  opposition  shop  in  the  same  street.  The  firont  was 
in  imitation  of  that  of  his  late  master — ^^  John  BeE"  over  the  door,  with 
a  smaU  ^^from," — "hooatBell**  on  one  door-post,  and  ^^  shop  Bell"  on 
the  other.  The  imitation  was  so  good,  that  Mrs.  Sheppardt  the  wife 
of  the  kind  uncle,  who  came  one  evening  to  tea,  having  directed  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  John  Bellas,  was  tu^en  to  the  wrong  shop^  and 
discovered  her  mistake  when  on  the  staircase,  from  the  ^oung  man 
inquiring  where  she  was  going,  and  what  was  her  busmess.  She 
replied  that  she  had  come  to  her  nephew,  John  BelTa^  to  tea;  on  which 
he  explained — ^^Thia  is /rom  John  Cell's;  the  other  shop  ia  a  few  dooxB 
higher  up^*" 

In  the  year  1819,  John  Bell  found  it  reauisite  to  obtain  some  relief 
from  the  confinement  of  business,  much  of  nis  time  being  required  &at 
other  engagements,  in  which  he  Mt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  occupy  him- 
self. Accordingly,  he  took  into  partnership  Thomas  Zachary  and 
John  H.  Walduck,  who  had  previously  been  his  apprentioea. 

From  this  time,  the  senior  partner  ^adually  relaxed  in  his  business 
exertions,  and  devoted  much  of  his  tune  to  benevolent  and  charitaMe 
objects,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  Society  of  Frienda. 

John  Bell  was  always  disposed  ta  unite  with  his  brathzen  in  any 
movement  which  circumstances  rendered  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trade,  as^  for  instance,  in  reference  to  the  Stamp  and  Excise  Acts, 
or  any  threatened  legislative  measures  of  an  obnoxious  character ;  but 
he  never  took  a  {^minent  part,  and  from  his  natural  diffidence,  was 
not  active  in  public  business.  When  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was 
proposed,  he  approved  of  its  objects,  but  was  not  sanguine  as  to  the 
result,  his  past  experience  having  led  to  a  belief  that  the  Chemists 
were  not  likely  to  **  pull  together '  for  any  length  of  time.  He  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  attended  several  of 
the  early  meeting,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  Institution. 

In  the  year  1839  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  and  this 
calamity  occasioned  a  shock  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 

About  this  period,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  intem- 
perance, and  its  lamentable  effects  on  the  lower  classes.  Being  in  the 
habit  of  distributing  tracts  to  the  poor  in  favour  of  total  abstinence, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  try  the  experiment  himself,  by  way  of 
example.  He  had  always  been  remarkable  £or  temperate  habited 
although  accustomed  to  take  beer  or  wine  in  moderation;  and  in 
adopting  the  principle  of  abstinence  he  took  no  pledge,  but  simply 
iriea  the  experiment,  in  which  he  persevered  for  about  seven  years. 
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During  this  time  his  health  was  not  uniformly  good*  He  oocasionally 
sofiered  firom  languor  and  a  slusgish  circulaticHiy  and  he  was  advisea 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  8t,imulat.ing  regimen.  For  some  time  he 
waa  unwiUins  to  deviate  from  his  abstinent  resolve,  but  Dr.  Wilson, 
who  seconded  Dr.  Hod^dn  in  this  advice,  suggested  a  plan  which 
overcame  the  scruple.  The  wine  wasput  up  in  twooounce bottlesL  und 
sent  from  the  shop  as  a  medicine,  finding  the  effect  beneficial,  he 
afterwards  submitted,  under  medical  orders,  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  in 
the  usual  way.    During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  the  innrmiiies  of  age 

fraduaUv  increased,  he  nearly  lost  his  sight,  his  strength  failed,  and 
e  complained  of  want  of  curculaticm,  especially  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities. 

Oi  the  10th  of  December,  a  sore  place  was  observed  in  one  foot,  which 
terminated  in  mortification  in  the  course  of  a  month.  During  this 
period  he  was  confined  to  his  room^  and  was  fully  aware  of  the  serious 
nature  of  his  disorder.  Yet  he  was  patient  and  cheerful,  appeared  to 
feel  no  r^et  on  leaving  this  world,  nor  any  dread  at  the  approach  of 
death.  He  expressed  much  thankfrdness  for  ^1  the  mercies  he  had 
received  during  his  life,  and  fiill  confidence  that  he  should  be  equally 
favoured  to  the  end.  He  retained  the  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties to  the  last,  and  in  taking  leave  of  his  family  his  only  anxiety  ap- 
peared to  be  on  their  account :  with  regard  to  himseli  he  was  caun 
and  resigned,  and  his  constitutional  nervous  timidity,  which  had  been 
his  constant  companion  through  life^  forsook  him  at  the  hour  of  death. 
He  died  at  his  residence  at  Wandsworth,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
in  his  75th  year. 
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Reports  of  tfte  Botai^  Colleoe  of  CBEsnsTSY,  and.  Researches  con" 
ducted  in  the  LabonUoriet,  in  the  Years  1845, 46, 47.    London,  8vo,  pp.  270. 

To  be  noticed  next  month. 

Outlines  ob  Quautativb  Analysis  :  for  the  Guidance  of  Students  of 
Chemittry.  By  Dr.  Sheridan  Musfratt,  Professor  to  the  Liverpool 
College  of  Chemistry,  &c.,  &c.    Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberley. 

This  is  the  text  book  for  the  students  in  the  above  College,  an  insti- 
tution founded  on  the  plan  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  London, 
and  one  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  is  flourishing,  and  exciting  no 
small  degree  of  interest  in  its  locality.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
the  extension  of  chemical  science  in  this  country,  and  the  recognition 
of  this  useful  branch  of  knowledge  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  arts 
and  manufactures.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  met  is  fui^shed  in 
the*establishment  and  success  of  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  large 
provincial  towns,  where  a  disposition  prevails  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Chemists  in  the  metropolis. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

AZ.^-Hydrochloric  acid  is  the  test  for  silrer*  the  white  cordjr  piecipitate 
fonned  being  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

J,H,W,  (Ipawich). — Pumice  stone  is  not  uniform  in  composition,  but 
usually  contains  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  potash,  and  lime.— *(2). 
Chonarut  crispus  is  the  botanical  name  for  Carrageen  moss. 

A  Chemist's  Assistant  (Guildford)  wishes  for  formulae  for  making  essence 
of  hovenia,  patchouli,  &c. 

A  Member  of  the  P,S. — Cadmium  and  mercury  may  be  combined  by 
adding  tlic  latter  to  the  fused  cadmium. 

Quasitor, — Tannic  acid. 

W.S, — Animalculae  cages  are  often  used  for  yiewing  small  insects  under 
the  microscope, 

N,  W,B. — Formulrc  for  show  colours  for  shop  windows  will  be  found  in 
Tol.  iii,  pp.  94,  ]43»  and  192,  and  Tol.  vi,  p.  391. 

Amator  Scientia. — ( 1 .)  We  have  not  seen  the  apparatus  described.  (2.)Tes: 

A  Subscriber. — (1.)  The  coyered  copper  wire,  which  is  used  in  some 
electrical  experiments,  is  generally  prepared  by  twisting  cotton  round  it. 
(2.)  Zinc  jilates  are  amalgamated  by  dipping  them  into  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  rubbing  llie  mercury  over  them. 

J,  5.  (Shrewsbury).— The  formula  suggested  by  Mr.  Hallows  for  lini- 
mentum  snponis,  is  given  in/utt  at  page  420.  We  have  tried  it,  and  find  it 
to  answer  perfectly. 

A  Member,  who  writes  on  the  subject  of  Valerianate  of  Iron,  is  referred 
to  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  present  number. 

Quassia.— Green  Ink  :  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Copper,  thickened  with  gum. 

F.S — (1  and  2.)  The  Fharmacopceia  and  any  modern  work  on  Chemistry. 
(3.)  The  astringent  matter  of  the  rose  petal  is  with  difficulty  extracted  by 
water,  and  therelore  the  infusion  is  now  directed  to  stand  for  six  hours.  (4  ) 
We  have  heard  nothing  recently  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia.  (5.)  PilU  are 
silvered  by  putting  them  into  a  box  with  silver  leaf  and  shaking  them. 

L.S.D, — Spongy  platinum  is  made  by  calcining  the  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  ammonium. 

Z.  Z. — The  Students  at  the  Laboratory  are  advised  by  the  Professor  re- 
specting the  books  they  should  read  during  their  progress.  Fowne^s  Manual 
of  Chemistry  is  a  good  work  to  commence  with. 

OmicTon  (a  Member  f)  inquires  **  Whether  there  is  any  chance  of  getting 
the  Society  chartered  ?"  [The  date  of  the  charter  is  February  19lh,  1843. 
The  other  inquiries  of  our  Correspondent  are  fully  answered  in  the  present 
number,  and  also  in  former  numbers  of  this  Jounial.] 

/urenw.— (1.)  The  nature  of  the  examinations  is  described  in  Vol.  viii., 
Ko.  8,  where  advice  is  also  given  respecting  the  course  of  study.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Examiners  in  the  Country  has  been  duly  considered,  but  is 
thought  unadvisable.    (2.)  We  have  no  formula  for  ''Shaving  Cream.** 

H.  M.  (Ipswich) — Cachou  Aromatise.    See  vol  v.,  p.  380. 

A.  Alien  (Truro). — Crystalline  Cream  for  the  Hair  is  made  by  melting 
spermaceti  ^and  oil  of  almonds  together  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  cooling 
gradually  without  stirring.  The  proportions  vary  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  season. 

Alpha  (Blackburn). — Essence  of  Roses  is  made  by  dissolving  Otto  of 
Roses  in  spirit  of  wine.    The  proportions  are  optional. 

A  Chemist,  M.P.S,,  has  sent  a  Latin  Aberdeen  diploma  to  be  translated.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Journal  to  occupy  half  a  page  with 
matter  of  this  kind. 

Jgnorantus. — The  meanuig  of  the  term  is  silicate  of  alumina  and  gincina 
— the  emerald. 

We  have  no  space  for  Mr.  Coxworthy's  communication.  It  is  rather  too 
speculative  for  our  comprehension. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
<20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  bo  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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